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GENERAL INFORMATION 





OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES FOR 1954-56 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Chairman 
LEWIS J. SHERRILL, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, New York 


President 
CHARLES L. TAYLOR, Dean, The Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Vice-President 
GURDON C. OxToBYy, Dean, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, San Anselmo, California 


Treasurer 
FREDERICK W. SCHROEDER, President, The Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 


Executive Secretary 
WALTER N. ROBERTS, President, United Theological 
Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 


OREN H. BAKER, Dean, The Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, New York 

SEWARD HILTNER, The Federated Faculty at the University 
of ‘Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

DUKE K. MCCALL, President, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 

CARL §S. RASMUSSEN, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

Epwarp H. RosBerts, Dean, The Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

R. B. Y. Scott, Faculty of Divinity, MeGill University, 
Montreal, Canada 

HuGH VERNON WHITE, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California 


‘COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 
Chairman, WALTER N. ROBERTS, President, United Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, ex officio 
CHARLES L. TAYLOR, Dean, The Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, ex officio 
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CGuRDON C. OxToBy, Dean, San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary, San Anselmo, California, ex officio 

FREDERICK W. SCHROEDER, President, The Eden Theological 
Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri, ex officio 

R. WortH FRANK, President, McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Illinois. Term expires 1956. 


HucH VERNON WHITE, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California. Term expires 1956. 


Joun K. BENTON, Dean, Vanderbilt School of Religion, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Term expires 1958. 


LISTON Pope, Dean, Yale University Divinity School, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Term expires 1958. 


MERRIMON CUNINGGIM, Dean, The Perkins School of Theo- 
logy, Dallas, Texas. Term expires 1960. 


CHARLES FEILDING, Dean, Trinity College, Faculty of Div- 
inity, Toronto, Canada. Term expires 1960. 


STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING 


The American Association of Theological Schools is an association 
of institutions devoted to education for the Christian ministry. Its in- 
terest in having a list of accredited institutions grows out of its inter- 
est in the best possible preparation of men for a successful ministry. 
The inclusion of an institution in this list is based upon academic 
criteria without reference to doctrinal position or ecclesiastical affilia- 
tion, and upon evidence that the imstitution has the necessary facilities 
and standards to prepare students for a successful ministry. It be- 
lieves that this evidence is most plainly to be found in the extent to 
which graduates of these institutions do in actual practice render a 
successful ministry. Such evidence in itself alone is, in the first place, 
difficult to secure, and in the second place difficult to interpret satisfac- 
torily. The Association believes, however, that certain factors in the 
life and work of particular institutions are with entire propriety to be 
regarded as making for or against the effectiveness of that institution 
in preparing its students for a successful ministry. It is these factors 


which are held under view in the plan for listing accredited institu- 
tions which follows. 


It is recognized that weakness in some of these factors may be com- 
pensated for by unusual strength in others. The Association does not 
treat its standards as definite rules and specifications to be applied in 
an exact and mechanical fashion. It does not suppose that the status 
of an institution can be satisfactorily determined by finding that it has 
met these standards one by one until all have been met. There is no 
desire to enforce these standards in arbitrary fashion; they are to be 


administered by the Commission on Accrediting by way of stimulus 
and encouragement. 
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Your Committee recommends: 


I. That the Association instruct the Executive Committee to appoint 
a Commission on Accrediting Theological Seminaries and Theological 
Colleges.* 


II. That the Commission on Accrediting shall consist of the elected 
officers of the Association and six other persons appointed by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The six appointed Commissioners shall serve for 
a term of six years, except that of the first Commissioners appointed, 
two shall serve for a term of two years, and two for a term of four 
years. The Commissioners shall not be eligible to succeed themselves. 
[The Constitution has a different wording: “The appointed Commis- 
sioners shall not be eligible to succeed themselves.’’] 


III. That, subject to the standards approved by the Association, the 
Commission shall have full and final authority to institute and main- 
tain a list of accredited theological seminaries and theological colleges. 
The Commission shall report from time to time to the Association and 
shall publish its list of accredited institutions in the Bulletins of the 
Association. 


IV. That the Commission in making and revising its list of ac- 
credited institutions shall be guided by the following standards: 

1. Standards of Admission. An accredited theological seminary or 
college should require for admission to candidacy for its degrees, the 
degree of A.B., based upon four years of work beyond secondary edu- 
cation, in a college which is approved by one of the regional accrediting 
bodies, or the equivalent of such a degree. 


2. Length of Course and Standards for Graduation. An accredited 
theological seminary or college should offer a course leading to the 
degree of B.D. or its equivalent. This should be regarded as a pro- 
fessional degree the standards of which in intellectual attainment are 
those usually required in any other field of graduate professional 
study. Normally it will require three years of two semesters each, or 
their equivalent, beyond the A.B. degree, or its equivalent, to complete 
this course. 

It is undesirable for a seminary that is not an integral part of a uni- 
versity to grant the Ph.D. or the A.M. degree, but it is legitimate for a 
seminary affiliated with a university to offer a program leading to the 
Ph.D. or the A.M. degree in cooperation with a university, the degree 
to be given by the university. No work done towards the first college 
degree should be used towards a seminary degree. 

8. Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum. An accredited theo- 
logical seminary or college should have a curriculum predicated upon 
a broad and sound basis in the arts and sciences and should include 


* Institutions devoted to theoldgical education go under many differ- 
ent names. In the United States, “Theological Seminary” is frequently 
used, as are the terms “Divinity School” and “School of Religion.” In 
Canada the common term is “Theological College,” ordinarily designat- 
ing a graduate school standing in some affiliate relation with a Univer- 
sity. In order to include the usage both in the United States and in 
Canada the standards speak of “an accredited Theological Seminary 
or College.” In the Commission the tendency is to use the term “theo- 
logical school” as inclusive of all these. 
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adequate instruction in the following four areas: Biblical, Historical, 
Theological, and Practical. The last should include homiletics, religious 
education, pastoral theology, liturgics, church administration, and the 
application of Christianity to modern social conditions. 

4, Faculty. An accredited theological seminary or college should 
provide adequate instruction in the four fields of study indicated above 
and should include at least four full-time professors whose instruction 
shall be distributed over the four areas. In addition to the necessary 
moral and religious qualifications, competence as a scholar and a 
teacher (rather than the possession of degrees) should in all cases be 
considered the essential characteristics of an acceptable member of a 
faculty. Such professors together with the administrative officer or of- 
ficers shall constitute a faculty with effective control over its curricu- 
lum and the granting of degrees. A weekly teaching load of more than 
twelve hours per instructor shall be considered as endangering educa- 
tional efficiency. 


5. Equipment. An accredited theological seminary or college should 
have such equipment in lands, buildings and libraries as shall provide 
adequate facilities for the carrying out of the program of the insti- 
tution. 

6. Finances. An accredited theological seminary or college should 
have sufficient income from endowment or reliable general gifts or 
fees to support fully the program which the institution offers, includ- 
ing an adequate support for its staff, its library, and the maintenance 
of its equipment. 


7. General Tone. In accrediting a theological seminary or college, 
regard should be had for the quality of its instruction, the standing of 
its professors, the character of its administration, the efficiency of its 
offices of record and its proved ability to prepare students for efficient 
professional service or further scholarly pursuits. 

8. Inspection. A Theological Seminary or College desiring accredita- 
tion shall upon request be inspected and reported by an agent of the 
Accrediting Commission of this Association. Only institutions thus in- 
spected and approved by the Commission shall be accredited. The Ac- 
crediting Commission shall review periodically the list of accredited 
institutions and make recommendations for the revision of the list. 


The following paragraphs are added for information. 
9. Entrance Standards 


1. The Association recommends to its member institutions that no 
person be admitted to candidacy for a seminary degree until he has 
completed a first degree from a college or university. 

2. The Association recommends to its member institutions that no 
courses used as a credit toward a first college degree be admitted as 
credit toward a seminary degree. 


3. The Association recommends to its member institutions that when 
a student applies for admission with a first degree from a college or 
university, his transcript be examined to discover whether his work 
has satisfied the minimum requirements of the pre-seminary curricu- 
lum. If it does not do so, we recommend that the applicant be regarded 
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as deficient in preparation and that the seminary require that the de- 
ficiency be made up as soon as possible during his seminary residence. 


4, The Association recommends to its member institutions that if a 
student applies for admission from a non-accredited college, either the 
applicant shall be received on probation, or before admission the semi- 
nary shall give a general examination to the applicant on the pre- 
theological curriculum and in that case that the applicant be received 
only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 


5. The Association recommends to its member institutions that a 
student transferring from one theological school to another shall pre- 
sent, in addition to the official transcript of his record, a letter of hon- 
orable dismissal and recommendation from the institution last at- 
tended. 


(Bulletin 11, American Association of Theological Schools, Pages 
84-87.) 


10. Library Standards. The American Association of Theological 
Schools is keenly interested in advancing the quality and effectiveness 
of theological education. The library of the school is an essential part 
of that concern. This statement of library standards is designed to 
serve as a guide to creative self-study on the part of the seminaries 
and to suggest standards by which the degree of adequacy of a library 
is to be judged for purposes of accrediting. 


Judgment concerning a library must not be arbitrary and merely 
mechanical. It needs to be based on knowledge of what constitutes a 
good library, wisely and judiciously administered in such a way as to 
stimulate and enrich student and faculty minds. 


Ultimately, a library is to be judged by the effectiveness with which 
it does its job in a given situation. The library staff needs to possess 
insight, fundamental knowledge, imagination and ability to carry the 
library program into the heart of the school. 


The ideal library is the study center of the school. It concerns itself 
with the effectiveness of the educational program of the school; in- 
deed, it is a creative resource in the implementation of such a pro- 
gram. It is a colleague of the classroom. Beyond its capacity in serv- 
ing as strictly an educational tool, the library as an integral part of 
the total program of the school is also concerned with the fullest per- 
sonal development of the Christian worker. 


In order to translate these ideals into the practical program of the 
library, the following specific recommendations are set forth to sug- 
gest the several areas of library development and use. 


THE LIBRARY IN THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 


The library program should be integrated into the clearly formu- 
lated objectives of the school. 

The administrative officers of the school, the faculty, the students, 
and the library staff should function together in initiating, executing 
and judging the total library program. 
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Library development should be based upon a clearly defined long- 
range program, including consideration of such factors as probable 
future enrollment, scope of academic program and responsibility to 
alumni ‘and others. 

The library should be regarded by the students and faculty as an 
inseparable partner with the classroom in the learning process. It is a 
permanent and growing reservoir of experience, knowledge and ideas; 
its main function is to strengthen, deepen and enrich the educational 
procedures of lectures, discussions, field work, and other teaching- 
learning processes. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LIBRARY 


There should be an active library committee the function of which 
will be essentially advisory, composed of the librarian and representa- 
tives of the faculty and administration. Concerned with over-all po- 
licies and program, such a committee should be an important source 
of counsel to the librarian and a helpful interpreter of the library 
program and needs to students, faculty, and administration. 


The library should be under the direction of a full-time, profes- 
sionally trained librarian. The training of the librarian should in- 
clude, preferably, formal study leading to a degree in library science 
or its equivalent in brary experience and training, combined with a 
broad knowledge of theological subject matter and its related litera- 
ture, achieved either through courses leading to the B.D. degree or 
their equivalent. He should have full responsibility for library direc- 
tion, with the counsel of the library committee and the administration 
of the school. He should be a person of such quality and training as to 
deserve and receive faculty status, and should participate in the 
formulation of broad educational policies and programs. 


Contingent upon the size of the faculty, the student enrollment, the 
gize of the collections and the nature and variety of library services 
to be rendered, there should be an adequate number of library assist- 
ants appropriately trained for their respective tasks. 


Book collections should be arranged in a logical and orderly classi- 
fication and as accessible as possible for use. The library should have 
accurate catalogues and indexes which substantially represent the 
library’s holdings and which are organized conveniently for the read- 
er’s service. 


A library staff should encourage the fullest possible use of library 
materials, compatible with a reasonable program of conservation of 
the collections. This envisions, ideally, a library staff professionally 
trained for cataloguing, bibliographical and reference service. 


New students should be introduced to the library by a careful pro- 
gram of orientation. This might range from a minimum of lectures 
and tours to formal credit courses in library methods and bibliography. 


Where possible and appropriate, the library should assist its gra- 
duates (and other non-campus religious leaders) by providing a 
lending service on an extension basis. 
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THE BOOK COLLECTION 


The purpose of the institution which the library serves, the nature 
and scope of the instructional program which the library aims to sup- 
port, and the situation of the library with respect to other book col- 
lections readily available largely determine the needs of a library in 
a given situation. 

A theological school, equal to its responsibilities, provides in its 
library the worthwhile literature in the fields of study which make up 
its curriculum. It also makes available to its students books and per- 
iodicals which will enable them to follow up their interests and pro- 
secute inquiries into areas of theological subject matter not neces- 
sarily presented as classroom courses in a particular curriculum. 


The library of an institution offering a program of graduate study 
beyond the B.D. degree, or its academic equivalent, should provide a 
substantial proportion of the research materials for the lines of study 
involved. In addition, it should assist in providing access to further 
library resources. 

It is also a responsibility of the theological library to make avail- 
able books and periodicals which members of the faculty need in order 
to keep abreast of current scholarship in the fields over which they 
preside, and to improve their general knowledge. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


The theological library should be housed in a fire-resistant building 
or parts of such a building designated for the purpose. Preferably 
these contents and quarters should be distinct from those of any other 
general or professional collection. 

Heating, lighting and ventilation should be in a manner consistent 
with the health and comfort of those who use, administer and serve 
the library. A continuous program of maintenance should be fol- 
lowed, including repairs, repainting, and cleaning. 

The library should be located in such a place as to make it the study 
center of the school. Entrances and exits should be so arranged as to 
provide economical and efficient supervision, as well as for emergency 
exit. 

Adequate seating space for students should be available. Seating 
capacities in theological libraries providing the best facilities now 
range from 35% to 50% of the student body. 

Other facilities such as study carrels and typing rooms are highly 
desirable. 

The stack area should be planned with long-range program of lib- 
rary expansion clearly in mind. Rapidly growing smaller schools may 
well double their collections every fifteen to twenty years. Provision 
should be made for weeding the collections and for placing less used 
materials in inexpensive, compact storage. 

Ample shelf space for acquisitions and for temporary storage of 
gift collections is desirable, near the cataloguing room if possible. 

A rare book room or cages should be provided. 
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A place should be provided for the housing of historical collections, 
audio-visual aids, microfilms, microcards, and the like, together with 
equipment and facilities for their use. 

There should be an office for the librarian and offices or working 
quarters sufficiently commodious for the effigient performance of their 
duties by other staff members. Accepted standards prescribe a mini- 
mum floor area of 125 square feet per worker. Some type of me- 
chanical inter-office communication is desirable. 


FINANCES 


A seminary should have a separate budget for its library. The 
librarian, in consultation with the library committee and the admin- 
istration, should recommend the library budget. Since an adequate 
library budget is so essential to the library program, a seminary 
may wisely compare its own budget both by amount and by percent- 
age of total institutional budget with that of other seminaries of its 
size and scope of work. 

An accredited school without library notations is expected to spend 
not less than $10,000 per year for its total library budget, not includ- 
ing equipment and janitorial maintenance; or $85.00 per student, 
whichever is larger. It is also expected that $2,500 of this amount in 
the budget will be spent annually for books and periodicals exclusive 
of binding and repair. 
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STANDARDS FOR THEOLOGICAL DEGREES 
BEYOND THE B.D.* 


1. Obviously the Commission on Accrediting will consider the full 
range of an institution’s program in determining its eligibility for 
accreditation. In the case of those that confine themselves to the B.D., 
no disadvantage in accrediting shall be suffered by an institution that 
has chosen so to limit its work. In the case of those offering more ad- 
vanced work, the entire program will be taken into account. 

2. A school qualified to offer the B.D. is not, because of that fact, 
under obligation to offer more advanced degrees, and the Association 
does not encourage every accredited school to undertake work beyond 
the B.D. merely because it is an accredited school. Schools having the 
minimum faculty, or a relatively small annual expenditure for library 
purchases, are not encouraged to offer a master’s or a doctor’s degree 
in theology. It will be regarded as a sign of weakness if an institution 
of low standing in these respects undertakes to confer degrees beyond 
the B.D. 

3. This Association does not propose quantitative standards as to 
library, or size of faculty, adequate for advanced work; but an institu- 
tion offering a master’s or a doctor’s degree in theology should be able 
to show that the qualifications of its faculty and the character of its 
library are commensurate with the nature of the work leading to the 
degrees offered. The teaching load of faculty members, together with 
the total load of other responsibilities, will be regarded as affecting 
their ability to guide advanced students. The number of advanced 
students per faculty member and per institution will be taken into ac- 
count. 

4. The prerequisites for advanced degrees should be safeguarded. 

5. The nature of the course leading to any advanced degree, the 
nature of the examinations, and the nature of the thesis, need not be 
uniform in all schools, and should remain flexible enough to permit 
taking advantage readily of accumulating experience with advanced 
work in theological education. The Association encourages variety in 
programs of advanced work, when properly safeguarded as to stand- 
ards. But the Association does not encourage a multiplicity of vari- 
ously-named advanced degrees, nor does it regard the mere accumula- 
tion of credits for separate courses as adequate grounds for admission 
to advanced degrees. 

6. The minimum time limit for the completion of requirements for 
advanced degrees should be stated by institutions in such a way as 
to show that these limits will vary with many factors, such as the 
individual student’s preparation for the courses he is undertaking, the 
nature of the course, and so on. But a course leading to a master’s 
degree in theology should occupy a student’s full time for at least one 
full academic year of two semesters or their equivalent, beyond the 
B.D. A course leading to a doctor’s degree in theology should occupy a 
student’s full time for at least two full academic years beyond the 
B.D. And when any of the work of a candidate for advanced degrees 
is done extra-murally, or when a candidate carries other major re- 


* Reprinted from Bulletin 15, pp. 65-67. 
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sponsibilities at the same time, the requirements as to time should be 
adjusted accordingly. An advanced degree should not be conferred by 
an institution unless a candidate has spent at least one full academic 
year working under the direction of the faculty that will recommend 
him for the degree. The program of work presented for an advanced 
degree in theology should not contain work presented in candidacy for 
some other degree, except that the Th.M. (S.T.M.) degree may be 
earned for a part of a course which leads to the Th.D. degree. 

Nore: The Association voted that the nomenclature of the degrees 
be: B.D. as the first theological degree; Th.M. as the second theo- 
logical degree; Th.D. as the earned doctor’s degree in theology at a 
level more advanced that the Th.M. (The D.D. should be reserved 
as an honorary degree.) 


STATEMENT ON PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES 


J. THE FUNCTION OF PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES. 

College courses prior to theological seminary are not ends in them- 
selves, but are means toward the realization of certain ends without 
which a minister is handicapped. The college work of students looking 
to the ministry should issue in at least three broad kinds of results. We 
may expect that these results will tend to be realized through certain 
kinds of college work. We state the kinds of results, together with the 
types of courses and other experiences which should tend to produce 
such results. 

1. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result in the 
ability to use certain tools of the educated man: 

(a) The ability to write and speak English clearly and cor- 
rectly. English composition should have this as a specific purpose, 
but this purpose should also be cultivated in all written work, 

(b) The ability to think clearly. In some persons this ability is 
cultivated through courses in philosophy or specifically in logic. 
In others it is cultivated by the use of scientific method, or by 
dealing with critical problems in connection with literary and 
historical documents. 


(c) The ability to read at least one foreign language, and in 
some circumstances more than one. 
2. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result in ac- 
quaintance with the world in which he lives: 
(a) The world of men and ideas. This is aided by familiarity 
with English literature, philosophy, and psychology. 
(b) The world of nature. This is aided by familiarity with the 
natural sciences, including actual laboratory work. 
(¢) The world of human affairs. This is aided by familiarity 
with history and the social sciences. 
3. The college work of'a pre-seminary student should result in a 
sense of achievement. 


(a) The degree of his mastery of his fields of study is more im- 
portant than the credits and grades which he accumulates. 

(b) The sense of achievement may be encouraged through aca- 
demic concentration, or through “honors” work, or through other 
plans for increasingly independent work with as much initiative 
on the student’s part as he is able to use with profit. 


II. SuBsEcTS IN PRE-SEMINARY STUDY. 

The following is regarded by the Association as a minimum list of 
fields of study with which it is desirable that a student should have 
acquaintance before beginning study in seminary. These fields of study 
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are selected because of the probability that they will lead in the direc- 
tion of such results as have been indicated. 

It is desirable that the student’s work iin these fields of study should 
be evaluated on the basis of his mastery of these fields, rather than in 
terms of semester hours or credits. 

But many institutions use the latter methods of calculation. There- 
fore, in connection with the fields, we indicate what seems to us the 
minimum for each, putting the minimum in terms of semesters and 
semester hours. 

It is suggested that a student should acquire a total of 90 semester 
hours or complete approximately three-fourths of his college work in 
the areas listed below. 


J. BASAL 
Fields Semesters Sem. Hours 
English 6 12-16 
Literature, Composition and Speech 
Philosophy 3 6-12 


At least two of the following: 
Introduction to philosophy 
History of philosophy 
Ethics 
Logic 

Bible or Religion 
History 

Psychology 

A foreign language 

At least one of the following: 
Latin 
Greek 
Hebrew 
French 
German 

Natural sciences 2 A- 6 

Physical or biological 

Social sciences 2 4- 6 
At least two of the following: 
Economics 
Sociology 
Government or political science 
Social psychology 
Education 


mr COD 
ce 
eS 
bo 


II. CONCENTRATION 

Concentration of work, or “majoring,” is a common practice in col- 
leges. For such concentration or major, a constructive sequence based 
upon any one, two, or three of the above fields of study would lead up 
naturally to a theological course. 

Of the various possible areas of concentration, where areas of con- 
centration are required, a major in English, philosophy, or history is 
regarded to be the most desirable. 


Ill; THe NATURE OF THIS RECOMMENDATION. 

The Association wishes to point out two characteristics of the list of 
pre-seminary studies ?t is recommending: 

First, this is a statement in minimum terms. We make no attempt 
to list all the work which it would be profitable for a student to do. 
It is thus possible to include many other elements in one’s college 
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courses, while still working in what the Association regards as the 
first essentials. ; 

Second, the emphasis is on a “liberal arts” program because, in the 
judgment of the Association, the essential foundations for a minister’s 
- later professional studies lie in a broad and comprehensive college 
education. 


IV. THE USE orf THIS STATEMENT. 

1. This statement is being sent as information to all colleges and 
universities, to church boards of education, and to all theological 
schools, in the United States and Canada. It supersedes previous state- 
ments. 

2. This statement is a recommendation; that is, it is net binding 
upon particular seminaries except in so far as they may wish to adopt 
it. And each seminary is free to make the statement a part of its own 
entrance requirements, or not, as it may see fit. This statement, how- 
ever, or its general equivalent, is now in use in a large number of 
seminaries as a guide to prospective students in planning their college 
work, and as a standard for judging the entrance qualifications of ap- 
plicants for admission. 

8. If a particular seminary adds items to this statement or increases 
its emphasis upon certain items in its own requirements, the seminary 
is acting fully in the spirit of the purpose and intended use of this 
statement. 

4. The Association recommends to its member institutions that if a 
student applies for admission from a non-accredited college, either the 
applicant shall be received on probation, or before admission the semi- 
nary shall give a general examination to the applicant on the pre- 
theological studies as recommended above, and in that case the appli- 
cant be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 

5. It is suggested that a student lacking the essential requisites in 
any given area may be directed to make up the deficiencies by addi- 
tional courses of study in order to qualify as a candidate for the B.D. 
degree. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The American Association of Theological Schools has three classes 
of members: accredited, associate, and affiliated. 

Institutions should indicate in their catalogues, bulletins and pub- 
licity the exact type of membership held in this Association. 


ACCREDITED MEMBERS 


The Association has two classes of accredited members. Class A 
consists of institutions which fully meet the standards of the Associa- 
tion. Class B is composed of institutions which meet the standards of 
the Association, except that, as a matter of policy, they do not “re- 
quire for admission to candidacy for their degrees, the degree of A.B., 
based upon four years of work, beyond secondary education, in a 


college which is approved by one of the regional accrediting bodies, 
or the equivalent of such a degree,” 
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The Commission on Accrediting will classify the accredited schools 
in these classes and will give notice thereof. 

The letter “N” appended after the name and address of an institu- 
tion with a number following refers to a notation for which the list 
of notations may be consulted. 

The list of accredited seminaries as well as the notations is given 
below. It is subject to change yearly. For the latest information one 
may write to the Executive Secretary. 

The list of Accredited Members of the American Association of 
Theological Schools is as follows: 

Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts 

Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley 4, California 

Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven 25, Connecticut N. 9 

Bethany Biblical Seminary, 3435 Van Buren Street, Chicago 
24, Illinois N. 7 

Bexley Hall, Divinity School of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio Nii; ‘7, 10 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Mass. 

Brite College of the Bible, Forth Worth 9, Texas N. 9 

Butler University School of Religion, Indianapolis 7, In- 
diana N. 7, 10 

Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 

Candler School of Theology, Emory University, Georgia 

Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, Illinois 

Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 University Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois, N. 30 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 

College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey 

Duke University Divinity School, Durham, North Carolina 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 

Emmanuel College, Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada ; 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois, N. 9 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia N. 9 
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Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, [linois 

General Theological Seminary, Chelsea Square, New York 
11, New York 

Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 

Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Howard University School of Religion, Washington 1, D. C. 

lliff School of Theology, Denver 10, Colorado N. 15, 31 

Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

Lutheran Theological Seminary of Philadelphia, 7301 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina N. 9 

Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 8, Minnesota 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 2330 N. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago 14, Illinois 

McGill University, Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, Canada 
Neel: 

McMaster University Divinity School, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada N. 9, 32, 33 

Meadville Theological School, 5701 Woodland Ave., Chicago 
37, Illinois N. 25, 30 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
N. 10 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin N. 9 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, School of The- 
ology, New Orleans 13, Louisiana N. Bay o5 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, 100 E. 22nd 
St., Minneapolis, Minnesota N. 7, 8 

Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley 4, California 

Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 5, Texas 

Oa aie College of the Bible, Enid, Oklahoma 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 12, 
Pennsylvania N. 8 

Prineeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 
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Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia N. 1 

Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
NS 9. 28 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky N. 13 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Seminary Hill, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Temple University, School of Theology, Broad St. and Mont- 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania N. 9 

Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in the United States, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
N.128 

Trinity College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada N. 8, 20 

Union Theological Seminary, Broadway at 120th Street, 
New York 27, New York 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 22, Virginia 

United Theological Seminary, 1810 Harvard Boulevard, 
Dayton 6, Ohio 

University of Chicago, Divinity School, Chicago 37, Illinois 
N. 19, 30 

University of Dubuque Theological School, Dubuque, lowa 
N. 7 

University of Southern California School of Religion, Los 
Angeles 7, California N. 15 

Vanderbilt University School of Religion, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee 

Wartburg Fheological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 

Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan N. 9 

Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Westminster, Maryland 
N. 9 

Yale University Divinity School, New Haven 11, Connecticut 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

The associate membership is open to those schools who desire the 
fellowship of the Association and who are recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee after inquiry has been made in each case. (1) as 
to the degree in which the institution falls below the standards of ac- 
creditation, and (2) as to the attitude of the churches with reference 
to the efficiency and adequacy of the institution in educating and 
training for the ministry. 
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The list of associate members of the American Association of 
Theological Schools is as follows: 


Alfred University School of Theology, Alfred, New York 

Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine 

Biblical Seminary in New York, 235 E. 49th Street, New 
York 17, New York 

Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas 

Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont, Ne- 
braska 

Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, McKenzie, 
Tennessee 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 4205 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Divinity School, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 

HKastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Overbrook, Phila- 
delphia 31, Pennsylvania 

Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piédras, Puerto 
Rico 

Fuller Theological Seminary, 185 North Oakland Avenue, 
Pasadena 1, California 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana 

Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury, North Carolina 

Johnson C. Smith University, School of Theology, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

Lincoln University Theological Seminary, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania 

Mission House Theological Seminary, Plymouth, Wisconsin 

Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri 

New Church Theological School, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota ’ 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 3040 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 

Pine Hill Divinity School, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Presbyterian Theological College, 3485 McTavish Street, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

School of Religion, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts 

Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, Takoma Park, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Starr-King School for the Ministry, 2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley 9, California 

Theological School, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York 

Union Theological College, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada 

University of the South, School of Theology, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee 

Virginia Union University School of Religion, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ihe 


AFFILIATED MEMBERS x 


Qualified theological schools outside the United States and Canada 
may be elected affiliated members after due study of their academic 
standing and upon the recommendation of responsible persons or 
agencies. It is understood that because of distance and different sys- 
tems, the Association shall not contemplate the usual processes of full 
accreditation. 

The list of affiliated members is as follows: 


Facultad Evangelica de Teologia, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


NOTATIONS 


The notations printed in italics are no longer needed. 

1. In schools bearing this numeral, 10 to 24 per cent of 
the enrollment in the last two years reported upon, consisted 
of persons without college graduation, not candidates for 
theological degrees, but taught in the same courses with 
degree candidates. 

2. In schools bearing this numeral, 25 to 40 per cent of 
the enrollment in the last two years reported upon, con- 
sisted of persons without college graduation, not candidates 
for theological degrees, but taught in the same courses with 
degree candidates. 

3. In schools bearing this numeral, 50 to 74 per cent of 
the enrollment in the last two years reported upon, consisted 
of persons without college graduation, not candidates for 
theological degrees, but taught in the same courses with 
degree candidates. 

4, This school retains provision for a ‘combination 
course,” by which a few candidates for the B. D. (or its 
equivalent) are graduated after a six-year program in col- 
lege and seminary. 
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5. This school retains a provision whereby a limited 
amount of work done toward a first college degree 1s also 
admitted as credit toward the first theological degree. 

6. This school retains a provision whereby a few courses 
may be given credit toward a theological degree, and also 
transferred back to college to complete college-degree re- 
quirements. 

7. Inadequate library. 

8. Inadequate support of library. 

9. Inadequate library and library support. 

10. Library management and equipment inadequate. 

11. A “Diploma School of Theology” for men and women 
who are not college graduates, is also manned by the same 
faculty. 

12. Non-college graduates, candidates for the B.R.E. are 
also taught by the same faculty. 

18. This school offers one theological degree for which a 
first college degree is not prerequisite. 

14. A first college degree is not uniformly required as a 
pre-requisite for the theological degrees of this school. 

15. The Th. M. degree of this school is equivalent in 
entrance requirements and length of residence to the 
standard B.D. 

16. The Th.D. degree is conferred by this school for a one- 
year program beyond the first theological degree. 

17. This school, which is not an integral part of a.univer- 
sity, confers the M.A. degree. 

18. This school, which is not an integral part of a univer- 
sity, confers a Ph.D. degree. 

19. The greater number of students of this school are 
graduated with the M.A. or the Ph.D. degree, rather than 
the B.D. degree. 


20. This school is accredited for the B.D. and the D.D., 
but not for the L.Th. 

21. This school has an academic year of only 24 weeks. 

22. Undergraduate students, candidates for the A.B., are 
admitted to courses in this school, but are not counted in its 
enrollment. 

23. This school retains provisions for a combination 
course by which a few candidates for the Testamur are 


graduated after a six-year program in an arts college and 
a theological college. 
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24. This school, which is affiliated with a university, con- 
fers an M.A. degree. 

25. A small percentage of students enrolled in this school 
take courses only in the divisions of a university, as candi- 
dates for the degree of A.B. at the university, but take no 
courses at this school until the award of that degree. 

26. The Th.D. degree is conferred by this school for a 
four-year program beyond the college degree. 

27. The residence requirements for the second theological 
degree do not conform to the standards of the Association. 

28. This school does not require for admission to candi- 
dacy for its degrees, the degree of A.B. based upon four 
years of work, beyond secondary education, in a college 
which is approved by one of the regional accrediting bodles, 
or the equivalent of such a degree. 

29. This school admits to some of its classes students from 
the undergraduate division of the university. 

30. This school has waived the Association’s standards of 
admissions in favor of placement tests. 

31. This school does not meet the Association’s standards 
for the Th.D. degree. 

32. A majority of the members of the faculty of this 
school also teach non-college graduates. 

33. Programs of study in this institution, which do not 
lead to a recognized graduate degree, are not accredited by 
this Association. 

34, More than 15% of the students in this school are from 
colleges unaccredited by the regional accrediting agency. 


GEOGRAPHIC LISTING OF 
ACCREDITED, ASSOCIATE, AND AFFILIATED 
MEMBERS 
Argentina 
Facultad Evangelica de Teologia, Buenos Aires 


Canada 

Emmanuel College, Victoria University, Toronto, On- 
tario : 

Knox College, 59 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario 

McGill University, Faculty of Divinity, Montreal 

McMaster University Divinity School, Hamilton, On- 
tario 

Pine Hill Divinity School, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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Presbyterian Theological College, 3485 McTavish 
Street, Montreal 
Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario 
St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Trinity College, Toronto, Ontario 
Union Theological College, Vancouver, British Columbia 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ontario 
Puerto Rico 
Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
United States of America 
California 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley 4 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley 
Fuller Theological Seminary, 185 North Oakland Ave- 
nue, Pasadena 1 : 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley 4 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo 
Starr-King School for the Ministry, 2441 Le Conte 
Avenue, Berkeley 9 
University of Southern California, School of Religion, 
Los Angeles 7 
Colorado 
liff School of Theology, Denver 10 
Connecticut 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven 25 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven 11 
District of Columbia 
Howard University School of Religion, Washington 1 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, Takoma 
Park 
Georgia 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur 
Gammon Theologieal Seminary, Atlanta 
Illinois 
Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island 
Bethany Biblical Seminary, 3485 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 24 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood 
Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 University Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville 
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Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston 
McCormick Theological Seminary, 2330 North Halsted 
Street, Chicago 14 
Meadville Theological School, 5701 Woodland Avenue, 
Chicago 37 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 3040 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago 12 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston 
University of Chicago, Divinity School, Chicago 37 
Indiana 
Butler University School of Religion, Indianapolis 7 
Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen 
Iowa 
Divinity School, Drake University, Des Moines 
University of Dubuque Theological School, Dubuque 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque 
Kansas 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City 
Kentucky 
Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore 
College of the Bible, Lexington 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville 2 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, School of 
Theology, New Orleans 18 
Maine 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor 
Maryland 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Westminster 


Massachusetts 
Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre 
Boston University School of Theology, Boston 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge 
New Church Theological School, 48 Quincy St., Cam- 

bridge 

School of Religion, Tufts College, Medford 

Michigan 
Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 6 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland 
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Minnesota 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul 8 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, 100 E. 
22nd Street, Minneapolis 1 


Missouri 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves 
Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kangas City 


Nebraska 
Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont 


New Jersey 
Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton 


New York 

Alfred University School of Theology, Alfred 

Biblical Seminary in New York, 235 E. 49th Street, 
New York 17 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester 

General Theological Seminary, Chelsea Square, New 
York 11 

Theological School, St. Lawrence University, Canton 

Union Theological Seminary, Broadway at 120th Street, 
New York 27 


North Carolina 
Duke University Divinity School, Durham 
Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury 
Johnson C. Smith University, School of Theology, 
Charlotte 


Ohio 

Bexley Hall, Divinity School of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Capital 
University, Columbus 

Hamma Divinity School, Springfield 

Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 

United Theological Seminary, Dayton 


Oklahoma 
Phillips University, College of the Bible, Enid 
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Pennsylvania 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia 31 

Lincoln University Theological Seminary, Lincoln Uni- 
versity 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg 

Lutheran Theological Seminary of Philadelphia, 7301 
Germantown Avenue, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 12 

Temple University, School of Theology, Broad Street 
and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22 

Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in the United States, Lancaster 

Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 12 


South Carolina 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia 


South Dakota 
North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls 


T ennessee 
Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Mc- 
Kenzie 
University of the South, School of Theology, Sewanee 
Vanderbilt University School of Religion, Nashville 4 


Texas 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin 
Brite College of the Bible, Fort Worth 9 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Seminary 
Hill, Fort Worth 
Virginia 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alexandria 
Union Theologieal Seminary, Richmond 22 
Virginia Union University, School of Religion, Rich- 
mond 
Wisconsin 
Mission House Theological Seminary, Plymouth 
Nashotah House, Nashotah 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


I. Name 
The name of this organization shall be The American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


II. Purpose 

The purpose of this Association shall be to confer concern- 
ing matters of common interest to theological schools in 
America, to consider any problems that may arise as to the 
relations of these institutions to one another and to other 
educational institutions and to the State, and to deal with 
any other matter which the Association may wish to con- 
sider. 

III. Membership * 

1. Qualifications. The Association is composed of institu- 
tions engaged in educating and training for the Christian 
ministry. 

2. Election of New Members. Institutions may become 
members of the Association on recommendation of the Exe- 
cutive Committee and election at a regularly called meeting 
of the Association. 

3. Requirements. Each member institution shall pay an- 
nual dues of at least $10.00. From time to time as required 
by the needs of the treasury of the Association, the Execu- 
tive Committee may suggest a scale of assessments adjusted 
to the varying assets of the several member institutions. In- 
stitutions that for two successive years fail to pay their 
minimum annual dues shall be regarded as having with- 
drawn from the Association. 


IV. Meetings 

The Association shall meet biennially at such date and 
place as the Executive Committee may determine. Regional 
meetings may be held as the Executive Committee may deem 
expedient. 

In the meetings of the Association each member institu- 
tion may have any number of representatives, but each insti- 
tution shall have a single vote. 


V. Officers 
The officers of the Association shall be a President, a Vice 
President, an Executive Secretary, and a Treasurer. They 
shall be elected for a term of two years. 


* See amendments. 
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VI. Executive Committee 
At each biennial meeting the Association shall elect eight 
members who with the above named officers shall constitute 
an Executive Committee. It shall be the duty of the Execu- 
tive Committee to prepare the programs for all the meetings 
of the Association, to direct the Executive Secretary, and to 
transact the business of the Association ad interim. 


VII. Commission on Accrediting 

The Commission on Accrediting shall consist of the elected 
officers of the Association and six other persons appointed by 
the Executive Committee. The six appointed Commissioners 
shall serve for a term of six years, except that of the first 
Commissioners appointed, two shall serve for a term of two 
years, and two for a term of four years. The appointed 
Commissioners shall not be eligible to succeed themselves. 

It shall be the duty of the Commission on Accrediting to 
institute and maintain a list of Accredited Theological 
Schools under standards determined by the Association. 


VIII. Limitation of Powers 


No act of the Association shall be held to control the policy 
or line of action of any institution belonging to it. 


IX. Amendments 

This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
the member institutions at any regularly-called meeting, pro- 
vided notice of the proposed amendment shall have been 
given by the Executive Committee in the call for the meeting. 

At the biennial meetings in June, 1950 and June, 1952, 
the conditions of membership were modified by amendment 
as follows: 


“III, MEMBERSHIP 

“1. Qualifications. The Association is composed of insti- 
tutions engaged in educating and training for the Christian 
ministry. There are three classes of members: accredited 
members, associate members, and affiliated members. 

“(a) Accredited members are those listed as such by 
the Commission on Accrediting. 

“(b) Institutions not accredited which desire the fel- 
lowship of the Association may be elected associate mem- 
bers on recommendation of the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee shall make inquiry in each case re- 
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garding (1) the educational standards of the institution, 
and (2) the attitude of the churches with reference to the 
efficiency and adequacy of the institution in educating and 
training for the ministry. 

“(c) Qualified theological schools outside the United 
States and Canada may be elected affiliated members 
after due study of their academic standing and upon the 
recommendation of responsible persons or agencies. It 
is understood that because of distance and different sys- 
tems, the Association shall not contemplate the usual 
processes of full accreditation in such cases. 


“2. Requirements. Each member institution whether ac- 
credited or associate shall pay annual dues of at least $30.00. 
From time to time as required by the needs of the treasury 
of the Association, the Executive Committee may suggest a 
scale of assessments adjusted to the varying assets of the 
several member institutions. Institutions that for two suc- 
cessive years fail to pay their minimum annual dues shall be 
regarded as having withdrawn from the Association.” 


SCHEDULE OF DUES AND FEES 


1. Membership Dues 


The graduated plan of annual assessments, beginning 
1954-55, is as follows: 


1. Thirty dollars a year from schools with less than 
$25,000 operating budget. 


2. Forty-five dollars a year from schools with less than 
$50,000 operating budget. 


3. Sixty dollars a year from schools with less than 
$100,000 operating budget. 


4, Seventy-five dollars a year from schools with less 
than $200,000 operating budget. 


Ninety dollars a year from schools with more than 
$200,000 operating budget. 


2. Inspection Fee 


A fee of one hundred and fifty dollars is charged for the 
Inspection of a school applying for accreditation. 


Ol 
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II 
BUSINESS ITEMS OF THE BIENNIAL 
MEETING, JUNE, 1954 
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PROGRAM 
of the 
NINETEENTH BIENNIAL MEETING 
of the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 


SCHOOLS 


FEDERATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
The Divinity School 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
The Disciples Divinity House 
Meadville Theological Seminary 
at 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
June 15-16, 1954 


Theme: New Frontiers in Theological Education 


00 
:00 
730 
200 


Clas 


SAS 


MONDAY, JUNE 14 
p.-m.—Meeting of the Executive Committee 


p.m.—Dinner 
p.m.—Meeting of the Commission on Accrediting 


TUESDAY, JUNE 15 
a.m.—Meeting of the Executive Committee 
First Session 
p-m.—Worship....DR. R. WORTH FRANK, President 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dieta —GTECtIN GS av. ora sos + onsets DR. SEWARD HILTNER 
Acting Dean of the Federated Faculty 
at the University of Chicago 
p.m.—Report of the Executive Secretary 


Report of the Executive Committee 
Dr. LEWIS J. SHERRILL 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Report of the Commission on Accrediting 
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Report of the Treasurer 


Report of the Committee on Fraudulent 
Schools 
DR. CHARLES L. PYATT 
College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Appointment of Committees 


3:45 p.m.—Address—“Psychological Testing in the Semt- 
naries” 


THE REVEREND ELMER G. MILLION 
Department of the Ministry 


National Council of Churches, New York 
Discussion 


TUESDAY EVENING 


Second Session 


7:30 p.m.—Worship...DR. PAUL M. ROBINSON, President 
Bethany Biblical Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


7:45 p.m.—Address by the President of the Association 
Dr. EDWARD H. ROBERTS, Dean 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


8:30 p.m.—Presentation of the Program for Administer- 


ing the Rockefeller Brothers Theological 
Fellowships 


Mr. ROBERT RANKIN, Chaplain 
of The Associated Colleges of 
Claremont, California 
Executive Director-Elect 
Discussion 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16 


Third Session 


9:00 a.m.—Worship..DR. OTTO J. BAAB, Acting President 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 


9:15 a.m.—PANEL—“Theological Education and Con- 
temporary Needs” 

Dr. LISTON POPE, Dean 

Yale University Divinity School 

Moderator 


“The Theological Outlook in Europe in Rela- 
tion to Theological Education” 


DR. WALTER G. MUELDER, Dean 
Boston University School of Theology 
Boston, Massachusetts 


“Training for Pastoral Care and Counseling” 
Dr. SEWARD HILTNER 


“Communicating the Christian Message To- 
day”’ 

THE REVEREND EVERETT C. PARKER 

Director, Communications Research 

Project, National Council of Churches 


Discussion 


10:45 a.m.—Address—“The Survey of Theological Educa- 
tion” 

Dr. H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 

Yale University Divinity School 

Director 


11:15 a.m.—Discussion 
11:30 a.m.—Business Session 


12:00 noon—Lunch 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Fourth Session 
2:00 p.m.—Worship. .DR. WILLIAM B. BLAKEMORE, Dean 


Disciples Divinity House 
Chicago, Illinois 


2:15 p.m.—PANEL—“The Library in the Life of the 
Seminary” 


Mr. RoBert F. BEACH, Librarian 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
Moderator 


“The Library as the Faculty Would Like to 
Have It” 
DR. MERRIMON CUNINGGIM, Dean 


Perkins School of Theology 

Dallas, Texas 

“The Library from the Point of View of the 
Library Staff” 


Dr. JANNETTE NEWHALL, Librarian 

Boston University School of Theology 

Boston, Massachusetts 

“Orientation—Indispensable Element in Mak- 
ing the Library Useful” 

PROFESSOR RAYMOND P. Morris, Librarian 

Yale University Divinity School 

New Haven, Connecticut 


“The Library from the Point of View of the 
Seminary Administration” 


DR. WALTER N. ROBERTS, President 


Bonebrake Theological Seminary 
Dayton, Ohio 
Discussion 
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3:45 p.m.—Address—‘Unity of Teaching: A Challenge to 
the Seminaries” 
Dr. RALPH D. HYSLOP 


Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 
Discussion 


4:30 p.m.—Social Hour—A.A.T\S. and A.T.L.A. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Fifth Session 


7:30 p.m.—Worship. .DR. ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIFFERT, 
President 


Chicago Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


7:45 p.m.—Address—“Theology and Religion—An Asian 
Perspective” 


THE REVEREND DANIEL T. NILES 


District Evangelist 
Methodist Church in Ceylon 


8:30 p.m.—Discussion 


8:45 p.m.—Hymn 
Closing Prayer..... Dr. EDWARD H. ROBERTS 
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REGISTRATIONS 


At the Nineteenth Biennial Meeting of the American 
Association of Theological Schools 


Chicago, Illinois, June 15-16, 1954 


Institution or Organization Representative 
Accrediting Association of Bible Institutes 
and Bibles Collegeses.. . «te.<ele srei = riers Terrelle B. Crum 
S. A. Witmer 
Asbury Theological Seminary ............ J. C. McPheeters 
W. D. Turkington 
Augustana Theological Seminary ......... Carl A. Anderson 
Karl E. Mattson | 
Bangor Theological Seminary ............ Frederick W. Whittaker 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School ......... Sandford Fleming 


Maurice Jackson 
Gordon W. Lahrson 
Bethany Biblical Seminary .............. Alvin F. Brightbill 
S. F. Pannabecker 
Paul Minnich Robinson 
BR eges sackets Dean G. McKee 
Alvin A. Ahern 
Boston University School of Theology ..... Walter G. Muelder 
Calvin Theological Seminary ............. Henry Schultz 
Candler School of Theology .............. William R. Cannon 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary ..... Bruce K. Blunt 
Eric G. Haden 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary .. Charles A. Sullivan 


Biblical Seminary in New York 


Chicago Theological Seminary ........... A. C. MecGiffert, Jr. 
Ther Christian, Centuriya ae cette cceierelelete Harold E. Fey 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School ........ Oren H. Baker 
Wilbour E. Saunders 
Ener Collegevot thessiblew ia sade ceeded Myron T. Hopper 
R. B. Montgomery 
Co Ly Pyatt 


Lewis S. C. Smythe 
sath saan J. McDowell Richards 
svitoas ca cyatropese Arthur C. Repp 
salal cheieuehonessiceg Sankey L. Blanton 

Kenneth L. Smith 


Columbia Theological Seminary 
Concordia Theological Seminary 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


Cumberland Presbyterian Theological 


Seminary seg sbEisiphaieteiove te = Stoke Vale eee ere Thomas H. Campbell 
Divinity School, Drake University ........ John E. McCaw 
Drew Theological Seminary .............. Bernard W. Anderson 
Duke University Divinity School ......... James Cannon 
Eden Theological Seminary .............. F. W. Schroeder 

Herbert H. Wernecke 
Emmanuel College, Victoria University ... A. Dawson Matheson 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological 

Seminary sifsi Esse) erat ovenoteganay OSes ueweSL Oreo eee Edward C. Fendt 
Evangelical and Reformed Theological 

ISCULITIA LY Meaic. cle. ccc, ce etn eee Allan S. Meck 
Evangelical Theological Seminary ........ Paul H. Eller 
Fuller Theological Seminary ............. Harold Lindsell 
Gammon Theological Seminary ........... Ellis H. Richards 


Institution or Organization 


Garrett Biblical Institute... cos ers ote es 


Golden Gate Baptist Seminary 


Goshen College Biblical Seminary 
Hamma Divinity School 
Hartford Theological Seminary 
Harvard Divinity School 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia 
Luther Theological Seminary 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


McGill University Divinity School ....... 
McMaster University Divinity School .... 
Meadville Theological School ............ 
Mission House Theological Seminary ..... 
Moravian Theological Seminary ......... 


Nashotah House 
National Council of Churches 
Nazarene Theological Seminary 


New Brunswick Theological Seminary .... 


New Church Theological School 
New Orleans Baptist Theological 

Seminary 
North American Baptist Seminary 


Northern Baptist Theological Seminary .. 


Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary 
Oberlin College Graduate School of 
Theology 


Pacific School of Religion .......<.....<.» 


Perkins School of Theology ..........+-. 
Phillips University, College of the Bible .. 
Pittsburgh Xenia Theological Seminary ... 


Princeton Theological Seminary ......... 


Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria y 
Rockefeller Brothers Theological 
Fellowship Program 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary .. 


Seventh-day Adventist Theological Semi- 
nary 


Gordon Divinity School ................. 
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Howard University School of Religion a 
dilitie School ofeTheology sh <a cce esie citer: 
Lincoln University Theological Seminary .. 
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Representative 


Henry E. Kolbe 

R. W. Miller 

Arthur W. Swann 
Harold K. Graves 
Roger Nicole 

Harold S. Bender 

E. E. Flack 

Harvey K. McArthur 
Ralph Lazzaro 
Frank T. Wilson 
William H. Bernhardt 
Samuel B. Stevens 


Norman O. Horner 


Harry F. Baughman 


Henry H. Bagger 
Robert H. Boyd 
Floyd V. Filson 
R. W. Frank 


James S. Thomson 
L. Clayton Kitchen 
Carl E. Wennerstrom 
Louis H. Gunnemann 
Vernon W. Couillard 
Edward S. White 
Elmer G. Million 
Lewis T. Corlett 

D. R. Gish 

Herbert S. Van Wyk 
Edwin G. Capon 


Roland Q. Leavell 
George A. Lang 


.J. Burton Mark 


Charles W. Koller 
Jonas H. Dressler 


Leonard Stidley 

Stuart LeRoy Anderson 
Ralph D. Hyslop 

Hugh V. White 
Merrimon Cuninggim 


. Stephen J. England 


Gordon E. Jackson 
A. H. Leitch 
Edward H. Roberts 


E. Felix Kloman 


Robert Rankin 


. Howard H. Hassinger 


Ernest D. Dick 
Charles E. Weniger 


Institution or Organization Representative 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary.... H. C. Goerner 
Duke K. McCall 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary Jesse Northcutt 


Temple Baptist Theological Seminary..... Alfred A. Cierpke 
Temple University School of Theology..... William J. J. Wiseman 
Theological Education in America......... James Gustafson 


Daniel Williams 
H. Richard Niebuhr 


Eee ies School, St. Lawrence Univer- 


ies i npveraest slo pause geld eccue oer ree Max A. Kapp 
Theclogical Seminary of Dubuque Uni- os 
VOVSICV" foe wee ee tee Ee ee William T. Paden 
Trinity Colleges Torontoe. 4.8 eee eee Charles Feilding 


Union Theological Seminary, New York... M. Searle Bates 
Samuel W. Blizzard 
Arthur L. Swift 


G. W. Weber 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Vids Se eee ae, AN cic ines eat een M. W. Norfleet, Jr. 
United Theological Seminary............. J. Bruce Behney 


Harold H. Platz 
Walter N. Roberts 
University of Chicago, Federated Theolo- 


ical PM ACUILVER. ats aie icra ee Seward Hiltner 
University of Southern California School 

Of aAReliglonmepe. sere sve ee Eric L. Titus 
Virginia Theological Seminary............ Benton T. Boogher 
Virginia’ Union Wniyersity.)...02..2.. 0.0. W. J. Goodwin 


Samuel D. Proctor 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh. Jarvis M. Cotton 
Frank D. McCloy 


Westminster Theological Seminary........ Earl H. Furgeson 
é ; ppiuing Lester A. Welliver 
Yale University Divinity School.......... Liston Pope 
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THE REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


To the Members of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools: 


I. General Conduct of the Office 


After my election as your Executive Secretary at 
Louisville in June 1952, my first task was to establish our 
headquarters at Colgate Rochester Divinity School. This 
involved the transfer of files from the office of my predeces- 
sor, Dr. Charles L. Pyatt of Lexington, Kentucky, and other 
properties of the Association which had remained, after the 
death of Dr. Nevin C. Harner, at the Theological Seminary 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. This reference to our “properties” is some- 
what pretentious, but it may incite your interest to know 
how much of this world’s tangible goods we actually own. 
I became acutely aware of our condition in this regard when 
I was called upon to fill out the blank required by the United 
States Government for the purpose of proving our right to 
exemption from income tax. The fact was that I could find 
nothing in our possession that could be entered on the report 
except figures from the Treasurer’s financial statement of 
income and expenditures. Stocks and bonds, mortgages and 
real estate, legacies, and the other trappings of material 
opulence, we had none, absolutely none. So far as I could 
discern, the Treasurer had not even received interest on 
bank deposits, so scant and fluid were they. I took the gov- 
ernment form and the Treasurer’s report to the Rochester 
office of the Director of Internal Revenue. The clerk looked 
at our assets, knitted his brows, and said despairingly “Just 
attach the financial report, sign your name and send it in.” 
These were sweet words to my overtaxed mind. But the 
regional office was not going to risk the possibility of 
squeezing at least one tax dollar out of us. So back came 
the papers with a new blank and instructions to answer 
certain questions at the end. I had been over all that before. 
But while I could see no bearing of these inquiries on our 
fortunes, past, present or future, I filled in the spaces with 
such conjecture as my imagination could supply and let the 
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thing go again. By some kind providence, it stuck this time 
and we got our exemption. 

The plain fact is that all our earthly possessions, con- 
sisting of two steel filing cabinets crammed with documents, 
back bulletins and off-prints, catalogues from the schools, 
47 reference books, and one second-hand typewriter, could 
be packed easily in less than 25 cubic feet of space. That, 
of course, would not allow much for ventilation, and for our 
kind of properties, ventilation is a luxury we must have. 
This has not been expensive at Colgate Rochester for we 
live on a hilltop and take the breezes as they come without 
benefit of air conditioning. 


During the summer of 1952, the pressure was on to 
assemble and edit the copy for Bulletin 20, proofread and 
print it for distribution to the schools as soon as possible. 
Through these early weeks, I managed this additional work 
with the part-time assistance of my own secretary. Mean- 
while the volume of daily correspondence had reached such 
proportions that it became obvious a full-time secretary 
would be required. In September, fortune smiled upon me 
when Miss Marcia Woodworth applied for the position. I 
conferred with Dr. Sherrill who felt the Executive Com- 
mittee would readily approve such secretarial help as the 
work demanded. Consequently Miss Woodworth continued 
to serve the Association on a full-time basis until June 1, 
1953. Since that date, she has given three days each week 
to us, and two days to the Divinity School, the latter paying 
that proportion of her salary. 


With the reorganization of the office and efficient secre- 
tarial help at hand, all deadlines have been met. Out of a 
printing of 1,000, 827 copies of Bulletin 20 and 3,144 off- 
prints, out of a printing of 5,000, have been distributed. 

The supply of the Report of the Committee on Library 
Standards was exhausted shortly after the meeting at 
Louisville, and we ran 160 additional copies. A re-printing 
of the Pre-Seminary Studies, in the number of 25,000 copies, 
was also brought out in January 1958. More recently, we 
have mimeographed 157 copies of the Selected Basic Refer- 
ence Books, Periodicals and Check Sheets for Self Study and 
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Evaluation of Seminary Libraries. The supply of these has 
been exhausted. According to custom, I have continued to 
send out Bulletins of Information in January of each year, 
following the annual December meetings of the Executive 
Committee and the Commission on Accrediting. These have 
served the purpose of making report to you concerning 
actions affecting the progress of our work and other matters 
of relevant interest. 


In addition to these publishing demands made upon the 
office we have endeavored to give prompt and adequate 
answer to every letter that has been received. No inquiry 
has been deemed inconsequential or fortuitous. Communi- 
cations have come from grammar school and high school] 
boys and girls, from college students, from leaders in public 
life and just plain citizens who wanted to know something 
about what is going on in theological education. I have 
taken special care in replying to young people. An eighth 
grade girl gave me a stiff examination when she wrote that 
she was to speak on a panel presenting the various vocations 
to her grade. She wanted to know five things about the 
ministry: (1) What type of work is it? (2) What prepara- 
ation is necessary? (3) What personal qualities does it 
demand? (4) What are the advantages and disadvantages? 
(5) What are the opportunities for advancement? I did not 
stint my answer. The story of ‘“The Letter From Bob” went 
out to you over a year ago, and Dr. Ray Summers, of South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, used it in an article 
in The Southern Baptist Educator, published under date 
of January 1953. In only one area of the correspondence 
have I been slow in making reply, and that was in connection 
with convention bureaus who wanted to know how many 
there are of us, what kind of folk we are, and when we ex- 
pected to meet again. Needless to say, they were not reticent 
in recommending their climates and facilities. In concluding 
this sketch of work inside the office, I may mention the 
article on “Protestant Theological Education,” published in 
the May 1953 number of Higher Education, which I wrote 
at the request of the editor, and which is to be republished 
this summer in a new brochure. 
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TRAVEL. The contacts of the Executive Secretary with 
our member institutions are maintained principally by cor- 
respondence and occasional long distance telephone calls 
when urgent business requires them. In addition to these 
forms of communication, it has been possible for me to 
accept a limited number of invitations to visit our schools. 
During the spring vacation of 1953, I made brief calls at 
three seminaries in the Middle Atlantic States in connection 
with an independent mission, and without cost to the Asso- 
ciation. One travel assignment, however, is mandatory and 
that is a visit to the schools of the Pacific Coast once in 
two years. I made this trip for a meeting of seminary 
representatives at Berkeley on April 25, 1953. I presented 
a report on our work and invited discussion on important 
issues then before us. The attendance was excellent and 
the enthusiastic interest of our colleagues in that territory 
most heartening. The main reason for my inability to 
engage in more travel was my responsibility for regular 
teaching in my own School. I can report that I have missed 
only one class on account of the work of the Association 
and that was necessary to meet the travel schedule for 
Berkeley. I heard no protests from any students on this 
account and discerned no diminution in my salary check 
for that month. In general, most of the travel by the 
Executive Secretary is for the purpose of maintaining 
communication with educational and religious agencies 
whose activities have a direct bearing upon our work. 
Among these the most important are the Department of 
Christian Education of the National Council of Churches 
and the American Council on Education, in both of which 
we hold membership. When I have been unable to attend 
meetings of these bodies, it has been possible, with some 
exceptions, to send proxies. The details of my participation 
in the Work Conference of the American Council last Jan- 
uary was sent to you in the special Bulletin of Information 
issued at the end of that month. 


Il. Statistical Summary 


The peak periods of the Executive Secretary’s load fall 
during the weeks preceding and following the annual De- 
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cember meetings of the Executive Committee and the Com- 
mission on Accrediting, and the period of preparation for 
the Biennial Meeting. It is the duty of the Secretary to 
prepare agenda, submit the data relevant thereto, report 
on correspondence, record the minutes of both groups, 
carry out authorized actions, and preside at the meetings 
of the Commission. Compilation of the biennial reports 
from our member institutions is one of the major responsi- 
bilities of the office. The importance of these reports cannot 
be overestimated. They are the means by which individual 
schools measure and record their own progress; become 
aware of their needs; seek counsel and suggestion concern- 
ing their problems; become eligible for the removal of 
notations or reveal the necessity for imposing them; and 
generally insure their standing as members. Continuance 
in the published list of recognized institutions is predicated 
directly upon up-to-date information showing that stan- 
dards are being maintained. In order that fair considera- 
tion may be given to all, it will be understood how necessary 
it is that reports be returned promptly and in proper order. 
The study of these documents is a time-consuming task and 
the issues are too vital to be treated casually. With very 
few exceptions, I am happy to report that the majority of 
our schools met the deadline in the fall of 1953 and, by 
that fact, reflected credit on themselves and their sense 
of responsibility for membership in the Association. 


ENROLLMENT. Of special importance to us all is en- 
rollment. Information from the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education indicates a decline of 10.8 per cent in 
the total number of matriculants in all types of theological 
schools in the United States. Compared with these figures 
are those compiled for our own schools. In the year 1952-53, 
our accredited schools enrolled 15,361 with an additional 
3,099 in our associate schools. For the year which has just 
ended, 1953-54, enrollment in the former reached 15,613 
and, in the latter, 2,948, making a grand total of 18,561, an 
increase of exactly 101. In these totals are 368 matriculated 
in our Canadian accredited schools and 432 in the associate 


schools. 
AT 


A study of increase and decrease in enrollments shows 
that in 42 accredited schools, there was increase in the fall 
of 1953; a decrease in 27 schools. For the associate schools, 
the figures are respectively 17 reporting increase and 6 
reporting decrease. 

Interpretation of these figures would be hazardous, but 
it can at least be pointed out that the total enrollment in our 
schools (U.S.A.) is 64 per cent of 27,577, the total for all 
types of theological schools, and that our record is a .5 of 
1 per cent increase compared with the over-all decrease of 
10.8 per cent. This increase is microscopic, but considering 
the proportion which our schools bear to the total, we may 
venture the guess that the standards of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools are making an impression 
upon the churches and the colleges. 


GRADUATES. The biennial reports for 1952-53 showed 
the total number of 1953 graduates from the accredited 
schools to be 4,030. The number who received degrees from 
our associate members was 714. This made a total of 4,744 
graduates from the members of our Association. The figure 
for graduates from accredited schools in 1951 was 2,872. 
Associate members were not asked for reports in that year. 
The statistics of graduates for the Class of 1954 are not 
available for obvious reason. 


III. Selective Service and the Exemption of 


Theological and Pre-Theological Students 


An action of the Executive Committee taken at its annual 
meeting December 4, 1953, and reported to you in the 
January 1954 Bulletin of Information, led your Executive 
Secretary to enter into correspondence with the Head- 
quarters of the Selective Service System at Washington 
for a more precise and up-to-date clarification of the Law 
with respect to theological and pre-theological students. 
Out of an exchange of letters has come the following 
interpretations and answers to questions: 


First, the term “deferment” has been discarded and the 
term “exemption” substituted by the amendment to Section 
6 (g) of the Universal Military Training Service Act. 
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Second, the provisions governing the exemption of theo- 
logical and pre-theological students and their classification 
as IV-D have been reaffirmed in four propositions which I 
quote from a communication received under date of April 
8, 1954. “To be eligible for classification as a ministerial 
student, it is the duty of the registrant to furnish evidence” 
that 


“(a) He is a student preparing for the ministry 
under the direction of a recognized church 
or religious organization, and 


(b) He is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time 
course of instruction, 
(c) Ina recognized theological or divinity school. 


(d) Or, if the registrant is a pre-theological stu- 
dent, in addition to the provisions of (a) and 
(b) above, that the course of instruction he 
is taking will lead to entrance into a recog- 
nized theological or divinity school in which 
he has been pre-enrolled.” 


Third, in view of the linkage of those sections of the Law 
concerning theological students with the provisions govern- 
ing the exemption of “duly ordained” and “regular min- 
isters of religion’”’ who are identified in the Law by the fact 
that they as their “regular and customary vocation” preach 
and teach “the principles of religion and” administer “the 
ordinances of public worship as embodied in the creed or 
principles of such church, sect, or organization,” answer 
was sought to a question concerning the degree in which 
the student’s ultimate professional goal affected his entitle- 
ment to exemption. The Law seems to be shaped around 
the functions of the pastoral ministry and to leave open the 
issue with respect to other Christian vocations, such as 
teaching religion in a college, a career as director of 
religious education, religious journalism, and full-time 
Christian social service. In connection with the meaning 
of regular or duly ordained ministers, it is specified that 
the provisions do not cover persons who “irregularly or 
incidentally’ preach and teach the principles of religion 
and do not as a vocation administer the ordinances of 
public worship. Applying these criteria to the vocations 
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other than the pastoral ministry, inquiry brought the fol- 
lowing reply from Selective Service Headquarters: 


“Although this Headquarters has never defined the 
term ministry as it appears in the phrase ‘students 
preparing for the ministry,’ we have no objection 
to your delineation of the term as referring to a 
regular or duly ordained minister. It should be 
recognized that a student may in all good faith be 
preparing ‘for the ministry’ while in the seminary 
and, if he meets the other requirements, be entitled 
to an exempt classification, but who, upon gradua- 
tion, may not be engaged in ministerial activities 
as defined by the Act which would entitle him to an 
exempt classification.” 


It would appear from this correspondence that Selective 
Service officials, in applying the regulations, are ready to 
allow some latitude with respect to the ultimate intention 
of theological students regarding the specific Christian 
vocation they expect to enter, but that the basic and defini- 
tive criteria set forth in the Act flow from the commonly 
accepted duties of a person regularly engaged in the pastoral 
ministry. It is hoped that this information will be useful to 
the seminaries in exercising the caution recommended by 
the Executive Committee at its meeting last December con- 
cerning the pre-enrollment of theological students. 


IV. Proposals of the National Commission on Accrediting 
Concerning Joint Accreditation 


Since early 1953, your Executive Secretary has been 
under pressure from the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing concerning proposals that all accrediting activities be 
coordinated through the Regional Associations of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. There have been frequent exchanges 
of letters and some personal conferences with representa- 
tives of the accrediting bodies to clarify issues and de- 
termine responsible action. That you may understand what 
is involved from the standpoint of our Association, some 
background of the movement should be given. 

The National Commission came into existence in 1949, 
under the leadership of President Reuben G. Gustavson of 
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the University of Nebrasks, for the purpose of dealing with 
the “‘threat” of accreditation to American education. While 
acknowledging the contribution of accrediting practices in 
stimulating advance in higher education, the founders of 
the N.C.A. have been vocal in exposing the tendency to 
multiply agencies and the evils of outside encroachment 
upon the autonomy and freedom of college and university 
administrations. It was discovered that out of nearly 300 
organizations which are concerned with accreditation, about 
30 are definitely known to exert pressure upon institutions 
of higher education with respect to specific items of the 
educational program. In one publication, the Commission 
lists 23 grievances or criticisms against accrediting prac- 
tices. The most serious is the charge that some agencies are 
assuming the role of “guilds” in the dictation of educational 
policy. 

In view of the fact that our headquarters, during this 
period, have been located in the region of the Middle States 
Association, most of the correspondence has come from the 
offices of that organization. Replies have been made expres- 
sing interest in the proposals and willingness to study our 
responsibilities in the light of the new program. Definite 
reservation has been made with respect to some points and 
final decision postponed until our Commission had full 
opportunity to pass judgment on the issues. 

From his own study of the problems, your Executive 
Secretary has reached the following conclusions: 


1. The multiplicity of accrediting agencies is con- 
fusing and may be called an “evil,” or threat to 
the best interests of higher education. 

2. Of the 23 grievances listed against accrediting 
agencies, not more than three (3) touch the 
practices of our Association and these are very 
minor matters. 

8. The chief charge against the agencies—inter- 
ference or pressuring colleges and universities 
in behalf of professional interests—is totally 
inapplicable to the A.A.T.S. We have never 
urged a college to set up courses specifically in 
the interest of theological education. We have 
recommended only a “Pre-seminary” program, 
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within the established liberal arts pattern, as 
counsel to pre-theological students. 


4. We have officially adopted the judgment of the 
Regional Associations as one of our standards 
of accreditation. 


5. We recognize a special interest in the ac- 
ereditation of colleges which are integrally 
associated with theological schools. We have 
participated in the Regional evaluation of uni- 
versities whose educational program includes a 
school of theology, but in this work we have not 
officially represented our Commission. 


6. The international character of the A.A.T.S. 
places some of our members outside of the 
jurisdiction of the National Commission and 
the Regional accrediting bodies. 


7. The use of the accrediting process as a means 
of stimulating a school in self-evaluation and 
improvement—in terms of its own objectives— 
is certainly axiomatic and supported by 18 
years of our own experience. 


With these observations in mind, I prepared two docu- 
ments covering the essential facts and presented them to 
our Commission at its meeting last December. The matter 
was judged to be of such importance that a committee, 
consisting of Dr. Sherrill and myself, was appointed to 
continue the study and bring in recommendations at this 
June meeting of the Commission. 


V. The Survey of Theological Education and the 
kockefeller Brothers Fellowships 


While a fuller statement concerning these undertakings 
will be given in the report of the Executive Committee, 
some general references may be made to them here in so 
far as the office of the Executive Secretary has been in- 
volved. Immediately after the Association reaffirmed at 
Louisville its desire to conduct a survey of theological 
education and appointed an Administrative Committee to 
make preliminary plans for it, informal conversations were 
held with the Director of the Carnegie Corporation to 
discover the interest of that body in the project, their views 
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regarding its character, and the financial support that 
might be expected from them. During this early stage of 
the negotiations, Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, was our chief spokesman. Although 
the information which he gathered was fully shared with 
the Administrative Committee and common judgments were 
reached, it must be said that our later progress was due in 
no small degree to the manner in which he conducted the 
exploratory conversations. 


The proposal of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., 
concerning a program of theological fellowships, came for- 
mally to us through the Chairman of our Executive Com- 
mittee under date of August 19, 1953. This was a matter 
of such great importance, offering such high promise for 
the recruitment of able young men for the ministry, that 
steps were taken by your Chairman and the Executive 
Secretary to call a special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the purpose of studying the communication and 
taking appropriate action. Copies of the presenting docu- 
ment, accompanied by a letter issuing the call for the 
meeting, were immediately sent to all members of the 
Committee, and the meeting was held on October 10, 1953. 
The main outlines of this program have been communicated 
to you through my special letter on the subject as well as 
through the releases made by the Rockefeller Brothers to 
the public press. 


VI. Program of the Nineteenth Biennial Meeting 


It will be recalled that the program of our meeting at 
Louisville in 1952 was an experiment in bringing together 
the learned theological societies for the purpose of discover- 
ing how their work and ours might be more closely related. 
The papers presented were marked by careful scholarship, 
earnest concern for the future of theological education, and 
at many points gave genuine direction to our current inter- 
ests. On the negative side, comment was almost unanimous 
in the conviction that we had too many addresses and too 
little participation on the part of the assembled representa- 
tives from our schools. In laying the ground for this 
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meeting, I sought the advice of 24 members in various parts 
of the United States and Canada. Their preferences along 
with the business necessities of a biennial meeting are be- 
fore you in the printed program of this meeting. I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Edward H. Roberts 
and President Karl E. Mattson, my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee, for their judgment and helpfulness in completing 
the plans. 

Mention should also be made of the fact that in December 
1952, we were without an appropriate place to hold this 
meeting. We had cordial invitations from two seminaries, 
but their geographical distance from the center of our 
population raised serious questions about the wisdom of 
accepting their hospitality at this time. Consequently, 
through my special Bulletin for January 1953, I hinted that 
we were susceptible to other offers. Three responses came. 
One was later withdrawn because of an unsuspected conflict 
with our dates. Another was unsuitable because of the 
problem of distance for many of our members. Finally 
President McGiffert, speaking for the Federation of Theo- 
logical Schools at Chicago, came to our rescue. This 
location seemed most favorable from the standpoint of 
accessibility and an adequate attendance. From these refer- 
ences to geography, however, it should not be concluded 
that we have the habit of looking with disfavor upon invita- 
tions from schools on the outer boundaries of our Associa- 
tion. I still cherish the hope that we shall find it possible 
to go to Berkeley, California where we have a standing 
invitation. 


At the beginning of this report, I made some remarks in 
jest about our lack of material possessions. I shall now, at 
the end, view this condition ag the veritable symbol of the 
genius of this Association. It is true that we have neither 
houses nor lands, nor investments; not even a permanent 
resting place for our records. But all this expresses the 
faith that is in us and by which we live. Our work is an 
affair of the Spirit. We may even dare to believe that some 
of the meaning in the words of Him who said “The foxes 
have holes and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head,” lies at the heart of 
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our endeavor. We deal in the great intangibles, the idealism 
of youth and the future of the churches. Unattached to 
secular moorings, we move in the freedom of ecumenical 
hope, with tolerance for variation in thought, with Christian 
love for every honest workman approved of God, with a 
dedication to match the demands our Cause makes upon us, 
and with the firm resolve that the ministry in our time shall 
not fail the world’s need of divine redemption. 

My days in the office to which you appointed me two years 
ago have been a rich experience in many ways. I have felt 
myself in partnership with every school across the country. 
I have sought to put myself in the place of every questioner 
and answer as befitted his right to serve his own school and 
understand the purposes of the Association. It has been a 
discipline that conferred its own reward. In thanking you 
for the privilege that has been mine, I must also express 
my deep gratitude for the support and guidance of my 
colleagues of the Executive Committee and the Commission 
who have spared no effort in behalf of our work and whose 
faithfulness and consecration stand unmatched anywhere 
in the land. These two days together here will turn our eyes 
to new horizons and invite us to cross new frontiers. Tomor- 
row after sunset we shall strike our tents and move on to 
higher ground. 

Respectfuily submitted, 


OREN H. BAKER 


THE REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
TO THE BIENNIAL MEETING 


To the Members of the American Association 
of Theological Schools: 


This is a report of the deliberations and actions of the 
Executive Committee, in its constitutional function of ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Association ad interim, since 
the Eighteenth Biennial Meeting held at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky, June 
10-11, 1952. It covers the annual meetings of the Committee 
held at Union Theological Seminary in New York on Decem- 
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ber 5-6, 1952, December 4-5, 1953, and the special meeting 
of October 10, 1953. ; 

The First Annual Meeting. One of the major responsi- 
bilities of the Executive Committee is to direct the work of 
the Executive Secretary. This is done through the examina- 
tion of formal reports given by him and personal consulta- 
tions with the Chairman at such times as the Secretary 
needs special counsel. Such report was given at the meeting 
in December 1952. It included an account of the re-organi- 
zation of the office, the employment of a full-time office sec- 
retary for the period of one year, the state of the records, 
the publication and distribution of Bulletin 20, a summary 
of enrollments, and items of business arising from cor- 
respondence with our member institutions and others. 

Chief among the actions taken at this time were: (1) the 
commendation of two new seminaries, applying for associate 
membership, for the manner in which they had begun their 
work and the deferment of approval of their applications 
until they had completed at least three years of operation 
and graduated one class; (2) reception and approval of the 
report of the Treasurer; (3) authorization of the Executive 
Secretary’s attendance in person or by proxy, at the meet- 
ings of the Department of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches; (4) consideration of invita- 
tions extended with respect to the Nineteenth Biennial 
Meeting and postponement of the choice of place until 
December 1953; (5) decision to abandon the pattern of the 
program used at Louisville in view of the lack of interest 
on the part of the theological societies; (6) authorization 
of a reprinting of the leaflet on “Pre-Seminary Studies” 
and a republication of the Report of the Committee on 
Library Standards; (7) continuance of the Committee on 
Fraudulent Schools; (8) appointment of President Walter 
N. Roberts to represent the A.A.T.S. on a special committee 
of the American Theological Library Association in the 
production of a guide to the evaluation of libraries; (9) 
definition of affiliated membership in the Association; and, 
(10) approval of a report of progress given by the Admin- 
istrative Committee on the survey of theological education 
authorized by the Association at Louisville. 
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In connection with the last item in this list, special men- 
tion should be made of the first meeting, on November 10, 
1952, of the Committee on Survey. The full membership of 
this group, consisting of Dean Edward H. Roberts, Chair- 
man; Dean Liston Pope, Dean John K. Benton, Dr. L. J. 
Sherrill, Dr. Hunter Blakely and Oren H. Baker, was pres- 
ent. The Chairman presented a paper which was used as the 
basis of the preliminary discussions. Attention was also 
given to the very important matter of a proper person to 
serve as Director and to additional personnel he would need. 
No final decisions were reached, but it was agreed that the 
main objective of the study should be the discovery of “‘the 
demands upon theological education as seen through the 
functions of the minister today in the light of cultural 
changes and the nature of the Christian faith.” 

The Special Meeting of the Executive Committee, called 
by the Chairman, was held at Union Seminary on October 
10, 1953. The main purpose of the meeting was to consider 
the proposals of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., con- 
cerning a three-year experimental venture in recruitment 
for the ministry, through a program of theological fellow- 
ships, and for whose implementation they were willing to 
contribute the sum of $100,000 per year. Mr. Yorke Allen, 
Jr., personal representative of the Rockefeller Brothers, 
was invited to participate in the discussions. Nine members 
of the Committee were present. Because of their activity 
in the preliminary conversations leading to the proposals, 
President Henry P. Van Dusen and Dean Liston Pope, sat 
with the Committee as co-opted members. 


Mr. Allen supplemented the written communication with 
a statement outlining the interest of the Rockefeller 
Brothers in opening the way for exceptional young people, 
not committed to the ministry, to give consideration to this 
vocation under realistic conditions such as a year in an 
accredited seminary would provide. He mentioned the 
success of the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program at 
Princeton, designed for a similar purpose in relation to the 
teaching profession. He sketched his conception of a plan 
of operation to be authorized initially by the American 
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Association of Theological Schools and thereafter to 
function under the direction of a Board of Trustees. 

After extended discussion, the Executive Committee 
adopted the proposals as set forth in the original document 
submitted by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. It pro- 
ceeded then to authorize the creation of ‘“‘a non-profit mem- 
bership corporation under the laws of the State of New 
York suitable for the reception of contributions for the 
administration of this program,” and to appoint a committee 
consisting of Dr. Edward H. Roberts, Dr. Liston Pope, and 
Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, “with full power to represent this 
Association in all matters relating to the development of the 
proposed program in cooperation with Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, Inc.” 


In concluding these actions, the Executive Secretary was 
requested to send to the Rockefeller Brothers the formal 
resolution adopted in appreciation of “their initiative, 
extraordinary perception, and generosity in making the 
proposals.” 

Other transactions at this meeting included the nomina- 
tion of President Walter N. Roberts, of the Bonebrake 
Theological Seminary, for the position of Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association to serve during the biennium 
1954-1956; the acceptance of the invitation of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary to hold the Nineteenth Biennial 
Meeting at that School at a time mutually convenient; and 
the appointment. of a representative of the Association to 
serve on the Interseminary Committee. 

At the Annual Meeting in December 1953, the Executive 
Secretary gave an account of the activities of his office for 
the year, including a report on his attendance at a meeting 
of the seminaries on the Pacific Coast, April 25, 1953. In 
view of a considerable supply of Bulletin 20 and off-prints 
remaining on hand, the Secretary was authorized to inform 
our schools of this surplus and to make some portion of it 
available to interested persons attending the meeting of the 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston 
next August. 


Other actions at this meeting included: (1) approval of 
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the request of the Interseminary Committee to meet with 
representatives of the A.A.T.S. at Chicago; (2) authoriza- 
tion of a special communication to our members concerning 
the pre-enrollment of theological students; (3) adoption of 
the report of the Treasurer and approval of his reeommen- 
dation of a new scale of dues to be presented to the Asso- 
ciation at the next Biennial Meeting; (4) nomination of 
President Frederick W. Schroeder for Treasurer of the 
Association; (5) acceptance of a report of the Committee 
on Survey in which it was indicated that the Carnegie 
Corporation had voted an appropriation of $65,000 to 
finance the undertaking, “provided an adequate statement 
of purpose, scope, and plan could be presented to the officers 
of the Foundation”; (6) reception of a report of progress 
from the committee appointed to collaborate with the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, Inc., in the establishment of a program 
of theological fellowships as a part of a new venture in 
recruitment for the ministry; (7) approval of a report of 
the Committee on Fraudulent Schools; (8) reception of a 
report of progress of the Committee on Program for the 
Nineteenth Biennial Meeting; (9) action on applications 
for associate membership in the Association as follows: 


Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas 
City, Kansas, approved ; 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, In- 
diana, approved; 


Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, 
commended and encouraged to re-apply when 
program has been further strengthened ; 


Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, 
California, commended for its progress as a new 
school, but advised that approval could not be 
given until the completion of three full years and 
the graduation of at least one class of its own 
students ; 

(10) approval of Facultad Evangelica de Teologia of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, for affiliated membership. 

The Executive Secretary included in his annual report a 
study of the cost of theological education which he had made 
in answer to inquiries that had come to him from interested 
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members of the Association. A summary of the statistics 
in quartiles was given in the January 1954 Bulletin of 
Information. 

Subsequent to the December meeting, the Committee on 
Survey received the final approval of its proposals by the 
Carnegie Corporation and immediately approached Dr. H. 
Richard Niebuhr of the Yale University Divinity School 
with an invitation to become Director of the study. Dr. 
Daniel D. Williams of the Federated Theological Faculty 
at the University of Chicago was asked to serve as his 
associate. The acceptance of leadership in this work by 
these two distinguished theologians brings good fortune 
to our Association and promises far-reaching results for 
the advancement of theological education in the years ahead. 

Finally, it may now be stated for the record that the 
American Association of Theological Schools Fund, Inc., 
held its first meeting on April 27, 1954 in the offices of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Announcement was made concerning the ap- 
pointment of the Reverend Robert Rankin, Chaplain of the 
Associated Colleges of Claremont, California, as the Di- 
rector of the Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellowship 
Program. Dean Edward H. Roberts, who had carried the 
main burden of responsibility in the inauguration of this 
work, reported the appointment of four fellows for the 
academic year 1954-55. 

This has indeed been a biennium in which some of our 
dreams have become realities, and it is cause for profound 
gratitude that we have been led toward undertakings which, 
under God, we hope will bring us joy in a new commitment 
to the high purposes that brought this Association into being 
and have been its undergirding strength through the years. 


For the Executive Committee, 


LEWIS J. SHERRILL, Chairman 
OREN H. BAKER, Executive Secretary 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
ACCREDITING 


To the Members of the American Association 
of Theological Schools: 


The Commission on Accrediting has held two meetings 
since June 1952. As Chairman, ez officio, the Executive 
Secretary has examined applications for accreditation, 
evaluated the schedules filled out in preparation for inspec- 
tions, appointed inspectors and arranged for their official 
visits, compiled the data submitted by the schools in their 
biennial reports, studied questions related to the removal 
and imposition of Notations, supplied information sought 
through correspondence, and presented to the Commission 
facts and recommendations pertaining to all these respon- 
sibilities. In compliance with the request of the Association 
two years ago, counseliors have been made available to 
schools desiring special guidance in bringing their educa- 
tional programs up to the standards of accreditation. Among 
those who have responded to invitations to render this 
service, mention should be made of the contribution of Dr. 
C. L. Pyatt, Dr. Walter N. Roberts, Dr. Gould Wickey, Dr. 
H. Shelton Smith, and Dr. Sandford Fleming. To these 
should be added the names of Dr. Edward H. Roberts and 
the Executive Secretary who have served on commissions 
of the Middle States Association in evaluating colleges and 
universities. While this latter activity had no official con- 
nection with our own appraisal of a school for accreditation, 
it did offer opportunity for informal counsel with regard 
to strengths and weaknesses that were observed. In addition 
to commenting upon those who, in the manner described, 
have assisted me in carrying out the functions of the Com- 
mission, I wish to express appreciation to the following 
men who rendered invaluable service through official visits 
of inspection: Dr. Edward H. Roberts, Dr. Liston Pope, 
Dr. F. W. Schroeder, Dr. C. L. Pyatt, Dr. Walter N. Roberts, 
Dr. John K. Benton, and Dr. Duke K. McCall. 


At its annual meeting on December 5, 1952, the Commis- 
sion had before it an inspection report from only one sem- 
inary. Extensive discussion ensued in an effort to find a 
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formula that would warrant approval of this school on the 
basis of our standards. The chief difficulty lay in its pro- 
grams for the Th.M. and the Th.D. degrees. These presented 
problems which could not be satisfied by assignment of a 
Notation. In consequence, favorable action at that time was 
withheld. It is a recognized principle in our procedure that 
a school is completely free to determine the dimensions of 
its own program, but it is obviously subject to the limita- 
tions of its resources in maintaining that program at a high 
level. None of us can escape that logic. Iam happy to report 
that a year later, this seminary presented evidence of desire 
to profit by the suggestions of the examiners in the strength- 
ening of its program. It is hoped that the recommendations 
of our Commission will always elicit this kind of positive 
response and continue among us that fraternal spirit which 
flows from a deep sense of responsibility and the desire to 
be mutually helpful. 

At this meeting also action was taken on the Secretary’s 
appraisal of schedules submitted by the Moravian Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, the McMaster 
University Divinity School of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
and the School of Theology of the New Orleans Baptist 
Theological Seminary of New Orleans, Louisiana. Inspec- 
tions of all these schools were authorized. 

In connection with requests for removal of Notations on 
libraries, a special committee of the Commission was ap- 
pointed to work out, before the session closed, a form on 
which report could be made to the Executive Secretary con- 
cerning the progress of a school’s library development in 
the area designated by the Notation. This instrument has 
now been in use for a year and proved its value to the 
seminaries and to the Commission. At this point, I should 
like to add that, judged by the biennial reports of 1953, 
more general advance has been made in our theological 
libraries during the past biennium than in any other single 
department of our work. It would seem that the Report of 
the Committee on Library Standards marked the beginning 
of an era in this field. The demand for the Check Lists, or 
guide to self-study and evaluation, further documents this 
statement. 
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A subject given some serious consideration at the 1952 
meeting of the Commission was a proposal to re-examine 
all accredited schools for reasons similar to those which lead 
the regional accrediting bodies periodically to re-study 
colleges and universities. Such an undertaking would have 
the value of measuring our progress as educational institu- 
tions and enabling us to take new hold on unresolved prob- 
lems. It was recognized that a re-study of this type, useful 
as it might be, would present a task of large dimensions and 
involve great expense. Moreover, it was felt that the Survey 
of Theological Education which you have authorized, and is 
already under way, would meet the specific issues that 
emerged in this discussion as well as accomplish much more 
besides. Obviously no action was taken on this matter and 
no recommendation is being brought to you. 

The Commission met again in annual session on December 
4, 1953. Two new Notations, and one previously adopted 
but not published, were formulated as follows: 


31. This school does not meet the Association’s 
standards for the Th.D. degree. 


32. A majority of the members of the faculty of 
this school also teach non-college graduates. 


33. Programs of study in this institution, which 
do not lead to a recognized graduate degree, 
are not accredited by this Association. 


Reports on the inspections authorized at the previous 
meeting were received and the following actions voted: 


Accreditation of the Moravian Theological Semin- 
ary with Notation 10. 

Accreditation of the McMaster University Divinity 
School with Notations 9, 32, 33. 


Accreditation of the Graduate School of Theology 
of the New Orleans Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary with Notations 32, 33. 


The Executive Secretary presented a communication from 
President Walter N. Roberts of the Bonebrake Theological 
Seminary informing the Commission of the union of this 
institution with the Evangelical School of Theology of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, and stating that, as of July 1, 1954, 
the new school will begin operation as the United Theologi- 
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cal Seminary at Dayton, Ohio. Inasmuch as both of the 
separate schools were accredited, the Commission voted that 
the new seminary be accorded this status effective on the 
date indicated. 

The schedules for Nashotah House were presented by the 
Secretary and he was authorized to proceed with inspection. 
He was requested also to send the schedules to the Biblical 
Seminary in New York, to the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of McKenzie, Tennessee, and to the 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, provided, in the case of the latter school, the 
Middle States Association accredits the college associated 
with it. The petition of Asbury Theological Seminary for 
re-inspection was approved. Actions were taken with 
respect to other schools deferring consideration of their 
requests, or offering them counsel concerning the most 
advantageous circumstances under which they might apply 
for accreditation. 

In making his summary of the biennial reports, it was 
necessary for the Secretary to state that two accredited and 
four associate members had not reported. In some cases, it 
was discovered later that extenuating circumstances, such 
as changes in administration and appointment of new per- 
sonnel, had caused this oversight. A special letter drawing 
attention to the importance of these reports in relation to 
good standing in the Association brought prompt replies 
from most of the delinquents, and at the present time all 
but one are safely in the fold without serious blemish upon 
their records. 


Actions on Notations were voted as follows: 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Notation 10 re- 
moved 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut, 
Notation 9 retained 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Notations 7 and 8 
removed 


Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Notation 
7 removed 


Temple University School of Theology, Notation 
1 removed 
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Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan, 
Notation 9 retained 


University of Southern California, Graduate School 
of Religion, Notation 26 removed 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas, Notation 1 retained 


In examining further the data contained in the reports, 
the Commission expressed concern about two important 
items affecting the proper maintenance of standards: the 
character of enrollments and their bearing on admissions 
practices, and the faculty-student ratio. To meet the first, 
the Secretary was requested, in future reports, to seek a 
more realistic breakdown of enrollment statistics, and to 
deal with the second a special committee, with Professor 
Paul B. Maves of Drew Theological Seminary as Chairman, 
was appointed to make a comprehensive study of the rela- 
tion of faculty-student ratio to effectiveness in the teaching 
process. 


Other matters which received attention last December 
were: (1) appointment of a special committee to study the 
problem of the relation of accreditation to schools associated 
with a theological seminary in complex situations under one 
administration; (2) appointment of a committee to report 
at Chicago on our policy with respect to cooperation with 
the regional accrediting agencies; (3) answer to a question 
concerning the conferring of the Th.D. degree upon a faculty 
member who had published a book exhibiting meritorious 
scholarship. In this instance, the Commission took the 
position that this degree represents an exacting program 
with residence requirements and that a better alternative 
for recognizing the work of the professor would be some 
degree that might be conferred honoris causa. 


In concluding this session, the Commission met jointly 
with the Executive Committee to receive, through President 
Walter N. Roberts, a report of the committee of the A.A.T.S. 
and the A.T.L.A. appointed to produce A Basic List of 
Reference Books for a Theological Library, A Check List 
For Basic Periodicals, and a Check List for Inspection and 
Evaluation Based on Library Standards. After extensive 
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discussion of these documents they were approved for 
editing, condensation, and distribution to the seminaries. 
Dr. Roberts was asked to undertake this task, and especially 
authorized to convey our gratitude to the members of the 
Joint Committee for this signal accomplishment. 


_ For the Commission on Accrediting, 


OREN H. BAKER, Chairman, ex officio 
and EHuecutive Secretary 


THE REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
June 15, 1954 


To the Members of the American Association 
of Theological Schools 


Esteemed Comrades: 


On page two I am presenting my report for the biennium 
covering the period of June 1, 1952 to May 81, 1954. 


On page three there is presented the report of the auditors, 
Battelle and Battelle, Certified Public Accountants. 


All accounts due the Association were received during 
the biennium. At the time when the books were closed on 
May 31, 1954 all bills were paid in full. 


Annual statements of dues for the school year 1953-54 
were mailed out on February 5, 1954. All of the member 
schools have paid their dues in full. We appreciate the 
promptness with which these obligations are taken care of 
each year. 


During the last several years, as prices have increased, 
there has been no increase in the scale of dues to the Asso- 
ciation. It now becomes necessary to increase our dues. 
The Executive Committee in its meeting on December 5, 
1953 took the following action: 


VOTED: that we recommend to the Biennial] 
Meeting of the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools that the dues of members of the Ameri- 
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can Association of Theological Schools be increased 
beginning with the school year, 1954-55, in har- 
mony with the following scale: 


1. Thirty dollars a year from schools with less 
than $25,000 operating budget 


2. Forty-five dollars a year from schools with 
less than $50,000 operating budget 


3. Sixty dollars a year from schools with less 
than $100,000 operating budget 


4. Seventy-five dollars a year from schools with 
less than $200,000 operating budget 


5. Ninety dollars a year from schools with more 
than $200,000 operating budget 


I wish to make three recommendations: 


1. That you adopt the Auditor’s Report. 

2. That you adopt the Treasurer’s Report 

3. That you adopt the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee quoted above. 

It has been a pleasure to serve you in this relation. The 
fellowship of so many delightful comrades has been a joy 
and an inspiration. 

Respectfully submitted, 


WALTER N. ROBERTS, Treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
June 1, 1952 to May 31, 1954 


Receipts: 
Annual dues collected (all paid in full) : 

LR yee hh Meee we ee GT ee $ 9,070.00 
inspection ‘Tees’ 2 ea. aoe ee eee 900.00 
Sale‘of Bulletins .2...2. 3. ee et, 59.11. 
Library maveria ls 22 nee eee ee ee 115.00 
Refund... 25 3 ete eee eae eee 262.65 

$10,406.76 
Disbursements: 

# 1—Executive’s Secretary’s office 4,700.00 
# 2— PTeasurer’s OluCe pee ee es 93.19 
#0 = BAN KICNar pews sees ot ny Cee 1.30 
# 4—Dues—American Council on Education 400.00 
# 5—-Accreditation visits 650.91 

# 6—Executive Committee and Com. on ac- 
CROCICING tea geccat see ee 2,769.94 
# 7T—Survey Committee. 624.00 

# 8—Travel of the Executive Secretary to 
Pacitic Coast meeting 2 ss = 381.12 

# 9—Representation at Educational Confer- 
ences © ae eee Moree ane 169.08 

#10—Telephone and Telegraph 0 

mp Li=-Printingi. 220 6 ee ee , eee 1,614.33 
#12—Biennial meeting, speakers, etc. 98.01 
#13—Miscellaneous 184.64 
#14—Committee on Library Standards ____ 308.20 
Total disbursements $11,994.72 
Excess of disbursements over receipts (1,587.96) 
Balance June 1,1952 6,626.26 
Balance May 31, 1954... 5,038.30 


Certified Correct, 
WALTER N. RoBERTs, Treasurer 
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BATTELLE & BATTELLE 
Certified Public Accountants 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


TREASURER’S OFFICE 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


June 1, 1952—May 31, 1954 


Receipts 
Annual dues collected (all paid in 
fi 5204 ee ee. $9,070.00 
Frepection teeg.- 2 Se 900.00 
Sale or puuewnse em 23 59.11 
Miprary materials 115.00 
[SSS UEYE eM CEES eee eee 262.65 
More lapecel pts 25s ee has $10,406.76 
Disbursements 
Executive Secretary’s office —--- $4,700.00 
Treasurers ofice ..2) 2 93.19 
Bankecharces is eel 2 es 1.30 
Dues—American Council on Edu- 
Pat Ome ae 400.00 
iAcereditation Visits ..°.. = —— 650.91 
Executive Committee and Commis- 
sion on Accrediting —_-...._--__-- 2,769.94 
Survey Committee —------------------- 624.00 
Travel of the Executive Secretary 
to the Pacific Coast meeting —-—- 381.12 
Representation at Educational Con- 
Pet CCect eee 169.08 
Printing = 2) 1,614.33 
Biennial meeting, speakers, etc. 98.01 
Committee on Library Standards 308.20 
Miscellaneous: — 184.64 
Total disbursements ------------- $11,994.72 
Excess of disbursements over receipts --------- ($1,587.96) 
Balance on hand June 1, 1952 ------------------------- 6,626.26 
Balance on hand May 81, 1954 ---------------------- 5,038.30 
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To the American Association of Theological Schools 

We have examined the receipts and disbursements of the 
Treasurer of The American Association of Theological 
Schools for the biennial ended May 31, 1954. In our opinion, 
the above statement fairly reflects the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Treasurer for the period and the balance in his 
hands at the close of the period. 

(Signed) BATTELLE & BATTELLE 
Certified Public Accountants 

June 5, 1954 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
FRAUDULENT SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Your committee has held one meeting during the last 
biennium. The results of this meeting were mimeographed 
and several copies sent to each constituent member of this 
Association. No reports of any publicity growing out of 
the miasterial distributed to our members has been received 
by me since that time. The committee, however, hopes that 
it may have helped to keep you alert to the problem which 
we face. 


The committee has not been very active. There have been 
_few reports of institutions suspected of being fraudulent. 
Investigation of such institutions is, of course, a difficult 
matter and in certain ways our Association or our commit- 
tee is not too well prepared to cope with the problem. How- 
ever, correspondence has usually elicited cordial responses 
and helpful suggestions. 


A further difficulty, of course, lies in the problem of 
securing information. Frequently when I have had other 
people write to a school to inquire for information about i 
it has brought forth no response. Sometimes, in the very 


nature of the case, responses have to be somewhat vague 
and indefinite. 


From the time the committee was appointed, it has tried 
to deal with the problem of a name for the committee. In 
many respects, we do not quite like the term “fraudulent.” 
There are doubtless schools or projects conducted by sincere 
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and earnest men. They are not fraudulent in intent. For 
various reasons, the people conducting the schools may 
think they are quite qualified to do the work to which they 
have set their hands. Personally, I remember quite well one 
such a man. No one could have been more honest or sincere. 
However, he believed that he was thoroughly competent to 
accomplish any task in education to which he might set 
himself. Equipment, libraries, endowments and countless 
things which we emphasize meant nothing to him. I have 
sometimes thought that you might quote the old statement 
about Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and this wortoy 
gentleman on the other. I can imagine his answer being, 
“What would we need with a log?” It is hard for me to 
imagine him engaging in any kind of a project that he 
would have thought fraudulent. Nevertheless, the question 
of his competence would be another matter. 

Doubtless, those of us engaged in educational work are 
apt to take it for granted that many in our constituency 
are familiar with the standards and procedures of education 
as it is now being carried on. By conversation with friends 
who have had students in high schools, I have learned that 
they know little and seem very concerned about such 
matters. Frequently, somewhat the same thing is true as 
regards equipment, and all too frequently people seem to 
take the attitude that any man wishing to study for the 
ministry or any group wishing to assist in the education of 
ministers, by the very fact that its motives are good, will 
have sound judgment and high standards of honesty and in- 
tegrity. Perhaps in few fields is there less suspicion than 
in the field of ministerial education. 

A further problem also lies before us. The survey made 
by the committee of the fraudulent schools and colleges of 
the National Education Association discovered that laws 
regarding the establishment of the schools are notoriously 
lax in many of the states. This is notably increased when 
the problem of religion is involved. Our policy of separa- 
tion of church and state seems to have made legislators and 
administrators overly cautious if not timid about inquiring 
into the actual facts about an educational institution con- 
ducted, or supposed to be conducted, under the auspices of 


(a) 


some religious group. As the members of this organization 
have opportunity, it will probably be profitable if they will 
speak to people who might have influence on the matter of 
raising higher standards by our laws and having them 
enforced. 


It may not be lacking in appropriateness to mention one’s 
idea that the situation is better than it used to be. When our 
Association met in Toronto as the guests of Immanuel Col- 
lege, in 1938, Dean Ashcraft of Bonebrake Theological 
Seminary presented a paper upon this problem. He gave 
names and facts. However, it was regarded as dangerous 
to publish such material for fear of libel suits which those 
working in the Association or the Association itself would 
have been unable to meet because of the high financial cost. 
This also came at the time when our first list of accredited 
institutions was announced. Since then, the general situa- 
tion in theological education seems to have improved. 
Doubtless the survey being projected will show us more 
about the actual facts as far as progress in this field is con- 
cerned. 


In many cases, the press of the various religious groups 
seem to have been interested and generous in publishing 
material about the problem faced by this committee. This 
is one of the most helpful ways of interesting people in the 
matter which we may call simply honesty in the education 
of ministers. 


Many of you are familiar with the fact that at one time 
a man wishing to become a minister would do reading and 
study under the direction of the pastor of some church, as 
a student of law or medicine would do in a similar way. 


Of recent years, there seems to have been an extension 
and development of this principle. In a number of cases the 
minister of a church has started an institution for the edu- 
cation of ministers somewhat under the patronage of him- 
self or his congregation. With him there may be associated 
several other ministers. Very frequently the name chosen is 
“Bible College.” 


The size and academic preparation of the faculty, the 
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library and other facilities, the permanence of income and 
countless other details are usually not published. 


As I have suggested, numerous institutions of this kind, 
varying in many, many details, seem to have been coming 
into existence. 


I hope it is not improper for me to suggest that those 
conducting the present survey of theological education may 
be able to devote a little time to the investigation of this 
movement in the field of theological education. 


In my opinion, we have available what may be called a 
group of resources whose potential for good we certainly 
have not exhausted. One may even doubt if we have used 
this aspect of our work as vigorously as possible. 


It is helpful to remember that we now have working in the 
field of theological education three accrediting agencies. In 
the order of their founding, they are the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools, the American Association of 
Schools of. Religious Education and the Accrediting Associ- 
ation of Bible Colleges and Bible Institutes. These three 
cover rather thoroughly the whole field and, as a result, 
there are available methods of preparation for Christian 
service upon various desirable levels. If we will be active in 
the dissemination of information about these three agencies, 
if we give ourselves sincerely and thoroughly to the practice 
of the standards outlined, we can be exerting an influence 
which can be felt throughout the United States and Canada, 
and perhaps farther, toward the elimination of the problem 
with which our committee has been dealing. 

The members of the Committee wish to record their 
pleasure at having been assigned a task such as the one 
involved in the work of this committee. We are also in- 
clined to believe that there will be value in having the con- 
tinuation of such a committee or having such work carried 
on in some way by the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES LYNN PYATT, Chairman 
Committee on Fraudulent Schools 
and Colleges 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COURTESIES 


The American Association of Theological Schools, along 
with the Association of Professors of Missions, has deeply 
appreciated the hospitality of the Federation of Theological 
Schools of the University of Chicago. We are grateful to 
many people and to different units of this large University 
for providing efficient services and well equipped facilities 
for this biennial meeting :—to Dr. Seward Hiltner, Acting 
Dean of the Federated Faculty, to President Arthur Cush- 
man McGiffert of The Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
to the heads of the other Theological Schools of the Federa- 
tion for their leadership before and during the meeting; to 
the Business Managers of The Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary and their staff, who looked after endless detail under 
the outstanding leadership of Benjamin H. Emery, Assist- 
ant Business Manager; to the staff of the Womens’ Resi- 
dence of the University of Chicago, who provided relaxing 
rooms and refreshing meals; to The Chicago Theological 
Seminary for extending its useful and commodious facilities. 

To all of these we are indebted for their detailed work, to 
make us as comfortable as the weather has permitted. We 
appreciated the cooling fans and the ample supply of cold 
water. 

Be it resolved, therefore, that this Association express to 
the Federation of Theological Schools of the University of 
Chicago, our hearty thanks for the opportunities for our 
pleasant fellowship and the fruitful conference which we 
have enjoyed. We shall long remember the warmth of 
Chicago and the courtesies of our hosts. 


L. CLAYTON KITCHEN 
FRANK D. McCLoy 
LEONARD A. STIDLEY, Chairman 
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MINUTES 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Nineteenth Biennial Meeting 
FEDERATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


The Divinity School 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
The Disciples Divinity House 
Meadville Theological Seminary 
at 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
June 15-16, 1954 


Theme: New Frontiers in Theological Education 


PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE FIRST DAY 

The nineteenth biennial meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of Theological Schools was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, Dean Edward H. Roberts of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, at 2:00 p. m. June 15, 1954, in the chapel of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. R. Worth Frank, President of McCormick Theological 
Seminary led in a service of devotion. 

Dr. Seward Hiltner, acting Dean of the Federated Fac- 
ulty at the University of Chicago brought greetings and 
extended a hearty welcome. 

Dr. Oren H. Baker, Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion gave a comprehensive and illuminating report covering 
the activities of the Association and matters of special 
interest to those engaged in theological education. 

Voted: that we send to Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill our greetings 
and express our great gratitude for his outstanding contri- 
bution to the American Association of Theological Schools 
and also express our eager hope for his speedy recovery and 
his return to normal participation in his own work at Union 
Theological Seminary and the activities of the Association. 
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Voted: that we adopt the report of the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Dr. Baker presented the name of Dr. Walter N. Roberts, 
President of Bonebrake Theological Seminary of Dayton, 
Ohio as the nominee of the Executive Committee for the 
position of Executive Secretary of the American Association 
of Theological Schools. 

Voted: that President Walter N. Roberts be elected 
Executive Secretary of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools for the Biennium of 1954-56. 

_ Dr. Baker gave a summary of the actions of the Executive 
Committee during the past biennium. 

Voted: that this report be adopted. 

Dr. Baker gave the report of the Commission on Accredit- 
ing covering its activities for the biennium of 1952-54. 

Voted: that the report be received. 

Dr. Walter N. Roberts gave a report of the Treasurer and 
the auditor covering the period of June 1, 1952 to May 31, 
1954. 

Voted: that we adopt the Auditor’s report. 

Voted: that we adopt the Treasurer’s report. 

Voted: that we adopt the recommendations of the Execu- 
tive Committee regarding the scale of dues. 


Dean Emeritus Charles L. Pyatt gave the report of the 
Committee on Fraudulent Schools. 


Voted: that the report be adopted. 


Dr. Edward H. Roberts announced the appointment of 
the committees as follows: 


Nominations: Charles Lynn Pyatt, chairman; Sanford B. 
Fleming and G. McKee. 


Courtesies: Leonard Stidley, chairman; L. Clayton Kit- 
chen, and Frank D. McCloy. 


The Rev. Elmer G. Million of the Department of the 
Ministry of the National Council of Churches, gave an 
address on “Psychological Testing in the Seminaries.” 


Following the address there was a period of discussion 
in which several took part. 


- 
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The speaker presented a recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry regarding a Conference on Testing, 
asking the American Association of Theological Schools 
to be a co-sponsor of the Conference. 

Dr. Seward Hiltner made the suggestion that the Confer- 
ence be broadened to include more than testing. 

Voted: that the matter be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for study and with power to act. 

Voted: that the meeting stand adjourned. 

The evening session was called to order by the Vice- 
President of the Association, Dr. Frederick W. Schroeder, 
President of Eden Theological Seminary. Dr. Paul M. Rob- 
inson, President of Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago, 
Illinois led in a devotional service. 

The Presidential address was delivered by Dean Edward 
H. Roberts on “The Temper of Our Times.” 

Mr. Robert Rankin, Chaplain of the Associated Colleges 
of Claremont, California and Executive Director-Elect of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellowship Program 
gave an address on administering the Rockefeller Brothers 
Theological Fellowship Program. 

Following the address there was a period of helpful dis- 
cussion of the program. 


Voted: that we adjourn. 


PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE SECOND DAY—JUNE 16 


The morning session was opened by a worship service 
conducted by Dr. Otto J. Baab, Acting President of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 

A Panel discussion on ‘““Theological Education and Con- 
temporary Needs” was conducted. 

Dr. Liston Pope, Dean of Yale University Divinity School 
served as moderator of the Panel. 

Dr. Walter G. Muelder, Dean of Boston University School 
of Theology spoke on ‘“The Theological Outlook in Europe 
in Relation to Theological Education.” 

Dr. Seward Hiltner, Acting Dean of the Federated Fac- 
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ulty of the University of Chicago spoke on “Training for 
Pastoral Care and Counselling.” 

The Reverend Everett C. Parker, Director, Communica- 
tions Research Project, National Council of Churches, spoke 
on “Communicating the Christian Message Today.” 

Following the presentation of the members of the Panel 
a number of questions from the floor were asked and dis- 
cussed. 

Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale University Divinity 
School gave an address on “The Survey of Theological 
Education.” 

The address was followed by a period of discussion. 

Dr. Charles Lynn Pyatt gave the report of the Committee 
on nominations and presented the following persons for the 
offices indicated: 

President—Dean Charles L. Taylor, of Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Vice-President—Gurdon C. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, San Anselmo, California. 

Treasurer—Frederick W. Schroeder, President of Eden 
Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri. 

Voted: that we elect these officers for the biennium of 
1954-56. 

Members of the executive committee: 

Lewis J. Sherrill, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Oren H. Baker, Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Roch- 
ester, New York. 


Hugh Vernon White, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California. 


Edward H. Roberts, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Seward Hiltner, The Federated Faculty at the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Duke K. McCall, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


R. B. Y. Scott, McGill University Divinity School, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 
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Carl S. Rasmussen, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

Voted: that we elect these persons as members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Dean Leonard Stidley presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Courtesies. 

Voted: that we adopt the report of the committee on 
courtesies. 

President Walter N. Roberts presented the following 
resolution: 


WHEREAS, Dean Oren H. Baker has given very able 
and outstanding leadership in the work of the American 
Association of Theological Schools as its Executive 
Secretary, and 


WHEREAS, Dr. Baker has led this Association into 
several projects which give great promise for the 
future of theological education in the United States and 
Canada, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that this Association express to Dr. 
Baker its profound appreciation for his creative lead- 
ership and the gracious manner in which he has given 
himself to the best interests of this Association and of 
all our schools. 


Voted: that this resolution be adopted. 

Voted: that we adjourn. 

The Association reconvened for the afternoon session at 
2:00 p. m. 

The worship service was conducted by Dr. William B. 
Blakemore, Dean of the Disciples Divinity House, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

A Panel discussion on “The Library in the Life of the 
Seminary” was conducted, under the leadership of Mr. 
Robert F. Beach, Librarian, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, as moderator. 

Dr. Walter N. Roberts, President of Bonebrake Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Dayton, Ohio spoke on “The Library from the 
Point of View of the Seminary Administration.” 


Dr. Merrimon Cuninggim, Dean of the Perkins School of 
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Theology, Dallas, Texas spoke on “The Library as the 
Faculty Would Like to Have It.” 


Dr. Jannette Newhall, Librarian of Boston University 
School of Theology, Boston, Massachusetts spoke on “The 
Library from the Point of View of the Library Staff.” 


Professor Raymond P. Morris, Librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut spoke on 
“Orientation—Indispensable Element in Making a Library 
Useful.” 

A discussion by participants from the floor and members 
of the Panel followed. 

Dr. Ralph D. Hyslop, of the Pacific School of Religion, 


Berkeley, California gave an address on “Unity of Teach- 
ing: A Challenge to Seminaries.” 


A discussion of the subject followed the address. 


Dean Edward H. Roberts requested President Walter N. 
Roberts to preside for the remaining part of the afternoon 
session. 


Following the discussion regarding the subject presented 
by Dr. Hyslop, President Roberts presented some matters 
of business. He read a part of a letter, just received, from 
Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill as follows: 

My own recovery here is going forward very nicely and 


I hope in a few days to be back into the normal round 
of things. 


There was next presented two recommendations as fol- 
lows: 


The Executive Committee recommends that we look with 
favor upon the proposed conference of the Department of 
the Ministry of the National Council of Churches on Psycho- 
logical Testing and pledge our hearty cooperation in the 
conference in an ad hoc relationship to this conference. 


Voted: that this reeommendation be approved. 


The Executive Committee recommends that the chairman 
of the Executive Committee appoint a committee to define 
the concerns of the Association in relation to this Confer- 
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ence and to help to promote the best interests of the Con- 
ference. 


Voted: that the recommendation be approved. 


Mr. Richard L. Heaton presented a brief report regarding 
the work of the Inter-Seminary Committee and outlined a 
program of follow-up by the Seminaries after the Evanston 
meeting. He requested the seminaries to endorse the pro- 
gram and promote it among our members. 


Voted: that we comply with this request of the Inter- 
Seminary Committee. 


It was announced that the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools and the American Theological Library As- 
sociation were invited to a Social Hour to be held in the 
outside court of the Seminary at 4:30 P. M. 

The meeting then stood adjourned. 

The evening session of the Association convened at 7 :30 
P. M. under the chairmanship of Dean Edward H. Roberts. 

Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, President of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois conducted the wor- 
ship service. 

The Reverend Daniel T. Miles, District Evangelist of the 
Methodist Church in Ceylon gave an address on “Theology 
and Religion—An Asian Perspective.” Following the ad- 
dress there was a period of discussion. 

Dean Roberts offered the closing prayer and pronounced 
the benediction. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING IN THE SEMINARIES 


ELMER GARR MILLION 
Department of the Ministry, National Council of Churches 


At the outset I think it is important for me to state my 
undersanding of what is wanted here. First of all, I think 
you want information. Therefore, I propose to answer 
definitely a simple tripartite question, viz., ‘what seminaries 
are using what tests in what way” I understand you want 
this address to stimulate discussion on the floor of this 
assembly. I hope that this paper will facilitate, not only 
now but subsequently, a full sharing of data, experiences, 
and judgments in this area of psychological testing in the 
seminaries. 


HOW DATA WAS SECURED 


So that you may be in a better position to understand the 
information herein presented, I shall describe briefly how 
we secured our basic data. 


On May 5 a letter went out to 107 theological schools in 
the U. §. A. and Canada asking each for a comprehensive 
and objective description of : 

““(a) how you may use tests to discover and enlist 

students; .. (b) how you use tests to screen out unde- 

sirable or unpromising applicants, ... (c) how you use 
tests as an aid to counselling.’”” 

As of last Friday, we had received responses from 80 
schools, 53 of which reported a use of psychological tests. 
To this body of information we have added from our office 
files: material having to do with church-wide testing pro- 
grams, reports of special experiments, and information 
secured by a 1951 survey., With this material in hand, then, 
let us turn to the question, “What seminaries are using what 
tests in what way?” 


1 Letter sent to all schools listed on pp. 16-21 of 1950 A. PAY Lee 
Bulletin #19. B5 


SUMMARY OF BASIC FACTS 


I am asking volunteer helpers to distribute to you at this 
time a chart? which speaks to the three aspects of this ques- 
tion. Please notice the totals first: 53 theological schools 
using 46 different tests to discover factors respecting voca- 
tional and academic interests, aptitude and intelligence, 
academic achievement, and personality. Notice, secondly, 
that the total number of schools indicating the use of any 
particular test can be recorded at the bottom of the chart. 
Thirdly, by running your eye horizonally across the page 
from any particular school name, you can soon see what 
tests that school reported it was using. 


Of course, a study of any particular horizontal within the 
context of the main test categories recorded across the top 
of the chart will indicate what, in a general way, these 
various schools are trying to get at through their testing 
programs. To ascertain purposes more specifically, we need 
to engage in group discussion and individual conferences 
here at this assembly. 


PATTERNS OF ADMINISTRATION AND USE 


Now that we know what seminaries are using what tests 
for what general purposes we shall address ourselves to a 
second major question, “How do seminaries administer and 
use these tests?” 

Broadly speaking, there are three major patterns of ad- 
ministration and use, viz., that pattern where a Seminary 
assumes complete responsibility for developing and admin- 
istering its testing program, that pattern where a partner- 
ship exists between a college or university and a seminary, 
and that pattern where a seminary cooperates with a denom- 
inational program. We shall now deal more particularly 
with each of these three patterns. 


A. SEMINARY ADMINISTRATION AND USE. 


Twenty-seven of the seminaries reporting a use of psycho- 
logical tests apparently belong in the category of seminary 


* Available for 25¢ from the Depart agg 
Ave., New York, New York. partment pt tie Miah aeons 
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administration and use of tests.’ Some of these seminaries 
are primarily concerned with a “professional” use of the 
tests presently available, others are highly critical and self- 
conscious in their use of tests, and a few institutions have 
developed their own assessment instruments and procedures. 
But they all are alike in that they assume complete responsi- 
bility for their psychological testing operations. 


A few of these 27 seminaries have pushed the use of 
tests back into the pre-admission period. Illustrative of 
this development is the program at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute: 


At present, any student applying for admission to 
Garrett Biblical Institute submits references, a state- 
ment of purpose and a transcript of credits. If the 
references and statement of purpose are unusually 
good, and the academic transcript is poor, falling below 
our minimum requirement for admission... Wwe... 
advise the student that... if he is willing to submit to 
a set of standardized tests, we will, after scoring these 
tests, advise him of his admission status.* 


But most of these 27 seminaries have a testing program 
more like that of Westminster Theological Seminary. Hence 
we now turn to the testing operations of Westminster as 
illustrative of this pattern of seminary administration and 
use. 

In response to our request for data on Westminster’s use 
of tests in enlistment, screening and counseling, Dr. Earl H. 
Furgeson writes: “We do not make any use of tests for the 
purpose of enlisting students for the School, and we do not 
use them for the purpose of screening out students in ad- 
vance of their arrival.” 


Dr. Furgeson indicates, however, that Westminster does 


3 See Appendix A. This document, in mimeograph form, not printed 
in this publication is available as indicated under footnote 2 above. 

‘Miller, Richard W., Evanston, Ill., Letter to Million, E. G., New 
York, N. Y., May 14, 1954.. “The tests used are: The Ohio Psycho- 
logical, The Minnesota Multiphasic, The Counseling’ Aid Form (this 
test attempts to evaluate the probability of success In the ministry), 
the Otis (higher form) Intelligence Test, The Wrenn Study Habits 
Inventory, The Nelson Denny Vocabulary Test and Traxler Exposi- 
tory Reading Test.” 

°>Page 4 of typed document enclosed with his May 19, 1954 letter 
to E. G. Million. 37 


administer and use six different tests in an attempt to screen 
out undesirable enrollees, and as aids to counseling :° 


At Westminster the “screening-out” process is not 
entrusted to the results of tests alone. Severance 1s 
always based upon personal observation . . . and repre- 
sents the collective judgment of the Faculty. The 
Faculty’s judgment is formed in part by the recommen- 
dations of the Counseling Committee and the recom- 
mendations of this Committee are based on: (1) The 
profile or pattern of the student as suggested by the 
test scores, (2) Personal counseling with the student, 
(3) Observation of the student in classroom, seminary, 
and field-work relations. If these three sources of 
information indicate . . . incompetence, immaturity, 
or maladjustment severance is effected. 


The test scores often provide the index or warning 
that screening-out may be necessary. For example, if 
the score on the McFarland & Seitz ‘Psychosomatic 
Inventory” indicates the presence of a strong neurotic 
tendency and if this is confirmed by the scores on the 
Guilford-Zimmerman and the Garrett Counseling Aid 
Form, our first step is to recommend to such a student 
that he go to the College physician for a physical exam- 
ination. The physician is provided in advance with the 
student’s answers in the Psychosomatic Inventory. If 
the physician, as a result of his interview and exami- 
nation, confirms the presence of a neurotic tendency, 
we then require this student to report to a clinical 
psychologist associated with the Seminary for projec- 
tive testing, which includes usually a Rorschach and a 
Thematic Apperception Test. 


It often happens that all of the investigation up to 
this point will confirm the presence of a neurotic ten- 
dency of such character as to compromise one’s effec- 
tiveness in the ministry. Nevertheless, we do not, on 
the basis of test results alone, sever relations. We 


assume that ... the problem will produce observable 
difficulties and we remain alert for these. If and when 
they arise... action is taken ... by the faculty as a 


whole, and is accompanied by counseling with the 
student. 


* The Purdue Placement Test in English, The Miller Analogie 

The Mclean “Inventory of Social and Religious Concome » Tne 
Garrett “Ministerial Counseling Aid Form,” The Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey, The McFarland and Seitz Psychosomatic Inven- 
tory. These tests are scored and profiled by seminary staff. 
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Our basic aim is not to see how many students of 
doubtful quality can be eliminated but rather to see how 
many can be restored to larger usefulness. We try to 
apply the principle that “a Seminary should be as ther- 
apeutic as its members are sick.’ This means that 
students are often referred for psychiatric treatment 
and many more are accepted in personal counseling 
relations with members of the Counseling Committee 
._..In the matter of referral, we use the resources of 
the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic . . . in Baltimore, 
and for those who can afford it, private treatment under 
a psychiatrist or psychoanalyst... . 


Having thus described the use of tests for severance pur- 
poses, Dr. Furgeson concludes his report with an account of 
Westminster’s use of tests for general counseling purposes: 


Our experience is that the tests provide a most useful 
instrument for guidance in the personal counseling of 
students. ... The Professor of Religious Education and 
the Professor of Pastoral Theology have been desig- 
nated by the Faculty as a Counseling Committee and 
students are invited to use one or both of these indi- 
viduals for conversations on whatever problems they 
may wish to discuss... . 


We find that ... many students wish to know their 
test scores ... and the counseling load which develops 
.is... heavy. 


For students (who) specifically request an interpre- 
tation of the test scores, the procedure usually is first 
to try to validate the score by asking the student how 
he thinks of himself in respect to certain of the person- 
ality traits measured in the tests. It often turns out 
that what he thinks of himself is the same as the picture 
which the test scores reveal. In cases of discrepancy a 
ground for further discussion and exploration is laid, 
and interviews at more or less regular intervals have 


been known to continue... throughout the student’s 
... Seminary career. 
The procedure in handling . . . an appointment varies 


with the student. Students who are suspiciously neu- 
rotic are almost never given the complete results of the 
projective tests because of the threatening character of 
the report. Such students are encouraged . . . to accept 
referral for treatment. If their behavior warrants, they 
may be required to accept referral.” 





7 Furgeson, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
5 Tbid. 
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B. COOPERATION WITH COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


Let us now consider that pattern of administration and 
use where a partnership exists between a college or univer- 
sity and a theological school. But rather than attempt to 
summarize the practices of those 13 seminaries falling in 
this category,’ we shall simply illustrate significant aspects 
of this pattern. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary has entered a coopera- 
tive testing arrangement with the University of Chicago 
which is oriented primarily to screening and academic 
diagnosis: 


Our entrance requirements include the taking of cer- 
tain entrance and general education exams. The en- 
trance examinations are composed of the ACE and 
certain reading and writing aptitude tests. The general 
education tests have been developed by the University 
of Chicago Test Administration. 


The tests are scored and interpreted by the Office of 
Test Administration of the University of Chicago and 
the Admissions Office of the University of Chicago. 


Admission, scholarship, etc., is judged on the basis of 
the total profile of the student, including his previous 
academic work, letters of recommendation, biographi- 
cal statement ... and the entrance and general educa- 
tion tests. 


The use of the tests is dependent upon the particular 
case. In some instances, we attempt to get in touch with 
some responsible person at the school and request fur- 
ther information on the basis of what the tests reveal. 
In the event that there appears to be a lag in reading 
and writing, we often suggest that they take remedial 
work. In the case of deficiency . .. on the education 
tests, we usually counsel with the student in terms of 
their relationship to his previous work, his need for 
general education, and how this can best be met.” 


A very significant type of cooperation has developed 
between the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church (at Lancaster, Pennsylvania) and Frank- 
lin and Marshall College. Professor Lee J. Gable of the 








® See exhibit A. 


~ Allard, Robert, Chicago, Ill., Letter to E. re, 
N. Y., May 20, 1954. 80, r to EK. G. Million, New York, 
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seminary characterizes this cooperation as “a very fine 
working relationship,’ and then describes it succinctly: 


According to our denominational procedure a student 
for the ministry is taken under the care of (his Synod’s) 
Commission on the Church and the Ministry.... Our 
faculty has suggested that these Commissions make use 
of the facilities of the Guidance Center at Franklin and 
Marshall College as part of their process of discovering 
which potential students ought to be approved by the 
Synod. Some of our Commission follow this procedure.” 


As a result of this cooperative arrangement the use of 
psychological tests has been pushed back into the official 
“in-care” program of the denomination, and serious coun- 
seling cases can be quickly and easily transferred to the 
Guidance Center of Franklin and Marshall College. And on 
the basis of several contacts with both schools, we can 
conclude that the Guidance Center staff both understands, 
and is in sympathy with what the seminary and the denomi- 
nation are trying to do in theological education. 


C. SEMINARY COOPERATION WITH DENOMINATIONAL 
TESTING PROGRAM 


The third major pattern of test utilization involves sem- 
inary cooperation with an official, denominational program. 
At least three communions, viz., the United Lutheran, the 
Presbyterian USA, and the Protestant Episcopal, have a 
vigorous denominational program of psychological testing, 
and the seminaries of these churches seem happy to cooper- 
ate with their church’s program. 


The testing program of the United Lutheran Church is 
promoted, supervised, and partially implemented by its 
Board of Education. Specifically the Board tries to secure 
the testing of each ministerial student while he is still in 
college; then the Board urges its Lutheran seminaries to 
administer at least three tests (the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Test, the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, 
and the Minnesota Multi-Phasic Inventory) to those stu- 
dents entering seminary who have not had these tests in 





1% Gable, Lee, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Letter to E. G. Million, New 
York, N. Y., May 18, 1954. a7 


college. These tests are scored and profiled by the Board of 
Education and the profiles returned to the school where 
they are used for purposes of general interpretation and 
counseling.” 
Dr. Clifford E. Davis, a clergyman who is also a profes- 
sional psychologist, conducts a nationwide testing service as 
a member of the “headquarters staff” of the Presbyterian 
Church USA. All but one of this Church’s seminaries re- 
port, with high praise, their participation in this program. 
The idea is that students will have taken a battery of tests 
prior to entering seminary, while “under the care of presby- 
tery,” but those prospective ministers not tested prior to 
enrolling are tested early in their first year in seminary. 
This program under Dr. Davis’ direction is perhaps the 
oldest continuous Church testing program in existence.” 


Hight of the Protestant Episcopal seminaries responding 
to our survey specifically referred to their Church’s require- 
ment that each postulant shall have been examined by a 
competent psychiatrist prior to his acceptance by a Protes- 
tant Episcopal Seminary. The implementation of this Canon 
is the responsibility of the bishop, who forwards a report on 
each examinee to the seminary concerned. In at least one 
instance a seminary always asks their own consulting psy- 
chiatrist to study the bishop’s reports, and to make recom- 
mendations to the seminary accordingly. Such tests as are 
required by the seminary as such are administered “after 
the student has begun his training and are used only in 
individual cases where the Dean and Faculty deem them 
valuable for counseling... .’" 


Denominational testing programs are increasing both in 
number, and the scope of their application. If I catch the 
primary intention of the Presbyterian USA, the Evangelical 
and Reformed, and United Lutheran programs, it is that use 


“Sullivan, Chas. A., Letter to -E. G. Million, New York, N. Ya; 
from Maywood, Ill., Chicago Lutheran Seminary, May 10, 1954. 

BA succinct summary and interpretation of this program, entitled 
“Counseling the Candidate,” is available from the Department of Life 
Work, Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church USA, 
808 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


14 Urban, Percy (bE, New Haven, Conn., Berkele Di : it hi 
letter to E. G. Million, May 10, 1954, y Divinity School, 
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of psychological testing will be pushed back into the official 
“in-care”’ operations. The Presbyterian US and the Metho- 
dist Churches are concerned to use psychological tests not 
only with pre-seminary students but in the vocational coun- 
seling of all their youth. I personally expect other denom- 
inations to develop programs which involve the use of 
psychological tests with the pre-seminary student. There- 
fore, it seems to me that seminaries should be very alert to 
denominational developments. In fact, would not a rather 
ideal arrangement be for seminary and denomination to 
work closely together in developing the use of psychological 
tests? 


EVALUATION 


We now face the question, how effective have been these 
attempts to use psychological tests? An ideal answer to this 
question would involve not only an assessment of the judg- 
ments of those in the seminaries who have prosecuted these 
testing programs, but also would involve a scientific ap- 
praisal of the various evidences by a testing expert. Since 
this procedure has not been possible, we shall present 
personal observations and points of view. 


1. VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC INTERESTS. 

While preparing this report I began to suspect that 
seminaries have given less thought to their use of vocational 
interest tests than to their use of any other kind of test. 
Of course, the logical conclusion is that the Strong test, 
e.g., is used to confirm the testee’s decision for the ministry, 
but on the whole our survey returns neither affirm nor deny 
this. Since “Interest,’”’ in the opinion of some, assumes a 
definite pattern within the same general orientation from 
the middle of high school on,” my own judgment is that 
vocational interest tests would have their greatest value to 
seminaries if used in high school and college to discover and 
enlist potential church leadership. 


5 Anderson, Gordon, in Speech at American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, April, 1954. “Implications of Research on Standardized 


tests.” 
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2. ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. 

Some of those seminaries which receive students con- 
tinuously from standard and/or well-known colleges do not 
find the achievement exams worth the time and money 
involved. By knowing the schools from which students 
come, seminary staff can find in the student’s academic 
record most of the information they need. (Incidentally this 
very fact underscores the validity of such tests.) However, 
for those seminaries who receive students from non-stan- 
dard and/or diverse sources, the achievement exams help 
considerably in determining what the student knows and to 
what degree he possesses needed competencies. 


._ 3. APTITUDE AND INTELLIGENCE. 


My impression is that all seminaries find the aptitude and 
1.Q. tests effective. Respondents to our survey often pointed 
out that aptitude was only one factor to consider in the 
screening process, and perhaps not the most important one 
at that, but they nevertheless recognized the value of intelli- 
gence tests. Likewise, some respondents noted that we need 
norms for the ministerial student, as such, but even this 
judgment was within the context of an appreciation of the 
value of present testing instruments. 


4, PERSONALITY TESTS. 


Personality tests deal with a complexity which varies tre- 
mendously; it is therefore extremely difficult to segregate, 
classify, and explain personality factors. As a result person- 
ality testing is of necessity progressive, i.e., you get a picture 
of the extremes through one test, but you must use addi- 
tional tests if you expect to confirm or more adequately 
clarify the picture of any particular personality being tested. 

Those seminaries which score, profile and seriously at- 
tempt to use personality tests consider them very helpful, 
especially in spotting highly undesirable or unpromising 
students. It has already become evident that the main use 
of these tests is in the counseling process. What may not 
have emerged as clearly is that the counselor must use a 
particular instrument over a long period of time before he 
acquires a real competency in the use of that particular 
instrument. 
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5. SPECIAL TESTS. 


President Gezork of Andover Newton reports a highly 
effective use of the ANTS Psychological Test: “. . . our 
student body has been improved, and the failures among 
new students are being gradually eliminated.’** Members of 
the Garrett staff report a similarly high satisfaction with 
their Counseling Aid Form. These and similar instruments 
which may be developed in the future deserve a widespread 
experimental use in the seminaries of North America.” 


CONCLUDING GENERALIZATIONS 


In this final section, I submit two generalizations for your 
consideration. These have to do with sharing information 
and perfecting resources. 


A. SHARING MusT BE FACILITATED. 

Many persons and institutions feel the need for wide- 
spread sharing of information and ideas. Obviously each 
of us would like the benefit of data and insights acquired at 
sister institutions. Also, many of us feel keenly the need to 
subject our experiences to critical discussion with colleagues 
in other schools. In short, we feel the need for a community 
of learning in this area of seminary use of psychological 
tests. 

The Department of the Ministry of the National Council 
of Churches wants to help facilitate such a sharing process. 
This department has formally voted to convene a national 
conference on church use of psychological tests, and has 
instructed me to request the American Association of 
Theological Seminaries to co-sponsor this conference. We 
are suggesting that such a conference be convened sometime 
this next winter, and that it be set up on an exploratory 
basis. Invitations to attend could go to all seminaries and to 
denominational officials directly involved in a testing pro- 
gram, and we would want to secure the attendance also of 
certain psychological experts. The Department of the Min- 


6 Gezork, Herbert, Letter to Mr. Chas. E. Sutton, Newton Centre, 
Mass., from Andover Newton Theological Seminary, Nov. 26, 1951. 

See Appendix B for an account of “Research and Experience in 
Church Use of Tests.” 96 


istry would appreciate a disposition of this request during 
this biennial meeting if possible. 

Such a conference could have many values, it seems to me. 
Other than simply swapping information or engaging in 
critical discussion, the seminary conferees could develop 
agreements and arrangements for continuous sharing of 
data and findings. It is even conceivable that a group of 
schools might agree to work out a joint plan of experimenta- 
tion; by such an arrangement, one school could explore 
thoroughly the usability of one group of tests, while a 
second school explored a second group of tests, and so forth. 
Thus a conference could help establish a community of 
scholarship. 


B. REsouRCcES Must BE PERFECTED. 


Beyond this overall sharing process seminaries should 
seek to improve their use of testing resources. The first 
step toward improvement is to secure a classification, de- 
scription and evaluation of present tests from the point of 
view of seminary objectives and operations. Secondly, 
seminary staff must seek to learn from persons profession- 
ally involved in personnel and guidance work, how these 
various tests are meant to be used. Thirdly, we must con- 
tinue to use Psychological tests critically. As we acquire an 
adequate understanding of psychological tests I suspect 
more seminaries will attempt to construct tests Specifically 
oriented to the purposes of theological education. 

In conclusion, I submit that now is the time for the Church 
—through her institutions, offices, and agencies—to establish 
leadership in this area of psychological testing. The neces- 
sity of acting now is aptly illustrated by those 27 theological 
schools responding to our survey who reported no present 
use of tests: 6 indicate they want to start using tests in the 
very near future, 6 say they are seriously studying the mat- 
er, 8 record a real interest in the subject, while only 7 are 
either noncommittal or satisfied with present practices. To 
put it another way, 73 of the 80 schools responding indicated 
they wanted copies of this report, and any other materia] 
which might throw light on this subject of “Psychological 
Testing in the Seminaries.” 
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APPENDIX B 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE IN CHURCH USE OF TESTS 


Fortunately, in trying to assess further the value of 
psychological tests for church purposes, we can proceed 
on the basis of a considerable amount of research and 
experience. 

First, there is experience related to recruiting and “in- 
care’ screening. Dr. Joseph Heston of Fresno State College 
has in hand a considerable amount of experimental data 
relative to the testing of pre-ministerial students. Jorgen 
S. Thompson, under the supervision of Prof. Gilbert Wrenn 
at the University of Minnesota, is completing a doctoral 
dissertation which deals with the psychological testing of 
pre-ministerial students. And, of course, the United Luth- 
eran and Presbyterian USA testing programs, under the 
supervision of Drs. Vernon Strempke and Clifford Davis, 
respectively, have been increasingly operative in this area. 
An important parallel study in the area of counseling for 
church vocations has just been completed by Dr. Samuel 
Southard of Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. Add 
to this the ten years experience of Dr. E. K. Higdon in the 
recruiting and screening of missionary candidates for the 
Disciples of Christ, and you have enough data to justify 
tentative programming in this area. 

Data and experience are available also in the area of 
predicting academic success in the seminary. Dr. John 
Billinsky’s is relevant at this point, and Dr. Milton Froyd 
of Colgate Rochester is constantly attacking this problem. 
In the May-June 1952 issue of Religious Education, Logan 
Cockrum released data and conclusions growing out of his 
own work, in an article entitled “Predicting Success in 
Training For the Ministry.” In a little broader context, 
Dean Leonard Stidley reports that a Ph.D. dissertation 
recently completed at the University of Michigan dealt 
critically with the testing program of the Oberlin School of 
Religion. Professor David Mace at Drew University, and 
Mr. Charles Sutton (for the National Council) have con- 
ducted national surveys to discover what use seminaries are 
making of tests, and with what effect. Messieurs Froyd, 
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Jorgenson, Mace, and Stidley have declared that we now 
have enough experience not only to make widespread and 
systematic sharing of data, and conclusions worthwhile, 
but the volume of material makes it imperative for us to 
institute a program of sharing now. 


Another area in which studies are appearing has to do 
with the personality structure of theological students. 
Logan Cockrum’s article ‘Personality Traits and Interests 
of Theological Students” in the January-February 1952 
issue of Religious Education is an important contribution. 
A paper by Dr. George A. Stone of Syracuse University 
entitled “Assessing Theological Personality Structure” is 
another contribution in this area. Mr. James Rank, a doc- 
toral candidate at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is now putting the finishing touches on his study of “Some 
Personality Correlatives of Religious Attitudes and Beliefs.” 
As we assess these and other contributions in this general 
area, we will know better how to use the testing instruments 
presently available, and, perhaps more important, we will 
gain the insight necessary to construct instruments “tailor- 
made” for our purposes. 


Missionary leaders also, have gathered a considerable 
body of important data. Mention of E. K. Higdon’s work 
has already been made. I am told that the Southern Baptist 
Mission Board has conducted a testing program for about 
20 years. The work of Dr. Clarence R. Thayer in this area 
is important; his doctoral dissertation, which is available 
from the Foreign Missions Research Library at Union Sem- 
inary in New York City, deals with “The Relationship of 
Certain Psychological Test Scores to Subsequent Ratings of 
Missionary Success.” Dr. Thayer’s subsequent testing of 
missionary candidates has considerably expanded this area 
of knowledge. Presently Dr. Edwin Harper, a missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church USA is working at the Educational 
Testing Service at Princeton, N. J .. In an attempt to “score 
the results of a group Rorshach test given to approximately 
317 missionaries under appointment at the Outgoing Mis- 
sionary Conferences at Hartford in 1946 and 1947... Dr. 
Harper will try to discover a method of reporting the results 
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which will make them... accurate and... meaningful... 
to the missions board concerned.” (Minutes of NCC Com- 
mission on Missionary Personnel, pp. 2-3, Jan. 15, 1954.) 
The person who is closely in touch with such developments 
definitely gets the feeling that missionary forces plan to 
continue this kind of careful use of psychological tests. And, 
of course, such experience and findings should be of much 
interest to seminaries. 


THE TEMPER OF OUR TIMES 


EDWARD H. ROBERTS 
Dean—Princeton Theological Seminary 


President—American Association of Theological Schools, 
1952-54 


The temper of the times in which you and I have been 
called to train men for the Christian ministry and related 
vocations has been variously characterized. Our day has 
been dubbed, “The Aspirin Age”, “The Age of Anxiety’, 
“The Age of Suspicion”, “The Era of the Lie.” It will do 
no harm, and perhaps little good, to add another charac- 
terizing term to the list—“The Unbalanced Age’ or “The 
Age of Extremes.” 


Within our own time one leader has maintaned that the 
resolution of all our ills is to be found in having everything 
in common. At the same time another has insisted with 
equal vehemence that the true solution was to have every- 
thing under his control. Voices from among us have been 
saying that the only concern of Christians is with the salva- 
tion of the social order (as though you could build a good 
society with a bunch of unregenerate rascals). And again, 
voices at the other extreme passionately maintain that our 
only concern is with the salvation of the individual soul, 
(as though the soul was saved to sit and not to serve and 
redeem society). Men with comfortable bank balances are 
condemning old age pensions, and men who never made an 
honest effort in their lives to maintain a bank balance insist 
upon receiving from the public treasury a generous gift 
each month as a reward for having drawn their breath for 
sixty-five years. Millions of people nowadays are living 
improvident lives; and millions more are being consumed 
by their work—slaves to it, anxious and worn, living on the 
rack, their lives all screwed up into a knot of tension—giving 
rise to that profound quip that a psychotic is one who says 
“two plus two equals five’ and a neurotic is one who says, 
“two plus two equals four, but I can’t stand it.” 
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But let us come to the extreme symptom of this mad age. 
Since 1914, within the lifetime of most of us, the human 
family in an endeavor to bring tranquility to the home, that 
is, to the world in which we live, has destroyed or has 
maimed the flower of the family, our choice youth; and some 
there are who seem to think that the way to bring perfect 
unity is to disregard and alienate those who are our friends, 
to stop talking with our enemies, and to start bombing them 
and do a thorough job of it. 

The madness of our day is perpetuated by a political 
philosophy which in Russia has degenerated into a totali- 
tarian scheme which excludes God, depersonalizes man, 
exalts the state, gets rid of those who differ with it, glorifies 
the lie, instigates and employs confusion, cries “peace, 
peace” to other nations while trying to undermine them, 
destroys men’s souls, controls one fourth of the globe and 
grasps for the rest. Such pervert philosophy is of the Devil. 
It is Public Enemy Number One. 

Ninety-nine per cent of our people want this menace 
curbed abroad and removed at home wherever it has infil- 
trated. But some anti-Communists in their endeavor to up- 
root the madness of Communism among us have gone mad. 
They have engaged in half truths, smear tactics, innuendoes, 
guilt by association, character assassination, the assumption 
of guilt; they maintain that the end justifies the use of any 
means. They have hounded men who had not the slightest 
connection with this foreign menace. And in dealing with 
those who in their youth went so far as to join the Com- 
munist party because of mistaken but sincere beliefs that 
Communism offers a program for a better society, these 
anti’s have shown little regard for the facts. And such 
extravagent neglect of objective fact is the true mark of all 
fanatics, we are told. “To retouch the past with the smear- 
brush of the present,’ says one who has remained sane 
among us, “brings no portrait to the surface; it merely 
distorts the picture.” 

But the fanatical anti-Communists not only disregard the 
facts; they seem to have little respect for decency and order. 
They would break down the system of balances and checks 
established by the wise framers of our Constitution between 
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the branches of our Government—the executive, the legisla- 
tive, the judicial. They would have every official nursing a 
grudge, every malcontent, every clerk ambitious for promo- 
tion become informers, spies, thieves, stealing even the most 
secret data in their employers’ files and passing them on— 
to whom—to one who has ‘shown no trace of balanced 
judgment. 

There is no doubt about it, a strange atmosphere has been 
engendered within our borders. Since our last Association 
meeting a certain sycophant has written: “The largest 
single group supporting the Communist apparatus in the 
United States today is composed of Protestant clergymen. 
During the past seventeen year period the Communist party 
has enlisted the support of at least seven thousand Protes- 
tant clergymen in the following categories—party members, 
fellow travellers, espionage agents, party-line adherents, 
and unwitting dupes.” And how many of the clergy were 
named as espionage agents? Not one. And over the entire 
seventeen-year period how many were named as party 
members? One, a man since deposed by official action be- 
cause of his unworthiness as a minister. These ‘seven 
thousand” alleged “fellow travellers,” .“‘party-line adher- 
ents,” and “unwilling dupes’! What, then, have they done? 
Some of them put their names to appeals for world peace, 
which, it is claimed, were sponsored by Communist-front 
organizations. And did “Mr. Anti-Communist’’ endeavor to 
determine whether any of these clergymen knew or believed 
that these world peace appeals were sponsored by Com- 
munist-front organizations? He did not. And of the six 
petitions mentioned, what proportion of the Protestant 
clergy signed them? The proportion ranged from six- 
hundredths of one per cent to two-tenths of one per cent. 


Others among these clergy subjected to smear tactics 
signed a paper calling for the repeal of the McCarran Act. 
Evidently to agree with a Communist in the repeal of a bad 
law is an horrendous thing in the land today. One thousand 
ministers affixed their signatures “to a manifesto calling for 
all-out aid to the Soviet Union.” But what was the date of 
the appeal? The fall of 1941. It was not added by their 
deceitful accuser that that was a time when we were all 
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rejoicing that Russia was now fighting against Hitler, 
rather than with him. 


This is the poisoned air in our day and age which makes 
it possible for a fellow clergyman to assail one of the finest 
Christians in the theological world, because says the com- 
plainant, it is possible to underline twenty-five sentences in 
two issues of the Cominform Journal which were the exact 
sentiment, and in several instances, the exact language, 
which appeared in a well publicized article written by the 
theologian in question. A careful study of the documents 
mentioned reveals very little similarity in language. And 
certainly the articles are worlds apart in content and intent. 
In this connection, there are two facts, which have been 
given but little publicity, namely, that this Christian theolo- 
gian had never seen the Cominform Journal articles men- 
tioned and that repeated requests addressed to the accuser 
for the twenty-five underscored sentences have met with no 
response. 


It is because of this atmosphere that Ralph Bunche, per- 
haps the sanest of us all, had to devote two whole days to 
clear himself of disloyalty charges; and yet nothing 
apparently was done to the false accusers. 


It is this atmosphere that makes it possible for physicist 
Oppenheimer, who did so much to win World War II for us, 
to be rated in the following fashion by two out of three 
members of a deliberative body: ability, 100%; loyalty, 
100%; discretion, 100% ; fitness to handle our bomb secrets, 
zero. 


We are concerned; we are concerned not only because our 
most prominent and intellectual citizens are being subjected 
to indignities, but also because the lowliest among us are 
being abused. We shall never forget the television spectacle 
of a shy little colored woman named Moss, being bullied by 
one of our lawmakers, the Chairman of an investigating 
subcommittee. Centuries: ago, one of the Athenian law- 
givers, Solon, made this wise observation: “That is the most 
perfect government under which a wrong to the humblest is 
an affront to us all.” We have degenerated considerably. 


We live in a time when a great philanthropic foundation 
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has deemed it wise to set aside fifteen million dollars for a 
certain special study relevant to our concern just here. The 
purpose of that study would be the restoring of respec- 
tability to the individual freedoms guaranteed by the consti- 
tution. And now we have a committee investigating the 
foundations as possible subversives. 


But we must keep our balance here, too. We must not 
overestimate the situation as some foreign correspondents 
have done, calling it “a reign of terror.” Neither must we 
underestimate the danger by calling the arch anti-Commu- 
nist of the day, as has been done, “‘an inflated balloon ogre” 
soon to be deflated. The entire situation is, rather, a move- 
ment. It is a creeping state of mind. We do not have a 
Spanish Inquisition nor a police state, but it is time to sound 
the warning bell, before it is too late. Wrote a German 
Lutheran Pastor to a Churchman in America, “If our Church 
in Germany, at the beginnings of Hitler, had warned against 
him... as you do today against the corresponding movement 
in America, we might have been spared perhaps unspeakable 
grief and guilt.’ 


A year before Hitler went into power, I studied at a 
theological Seminary in Germany. I heard not a word of 
warning in the classrooms nor in private conversations. The 
seminaries were too busy with the synoptic problem or with 
“form criticism.” I have observed a certain spirit creeping 
into our seminaries, and a university educator has told me 
that it is becoming prevalent on campuses throughout the 
land. It is a tendency toward quick and harsh judgments, a 
rebellion by immature individuals against those in authority, 
an intolerance both theological and political of the Left by 
the Right and of the Right by the Left. 


What we desperatély need is to develop mature, respon- 
sible, independent, consecrated, well balanced young people 
who can work with others and yet not try to dominate them. 
A well balanced man is what every vacant church is seeking 
in its new minister. The wife of an elder in a church of 
ninety members in Northern Wisconsin, wrote a synodical 
executive saying that their church was without a pastor. 
She described the kind of man wanted. “We want a man 
who will appeal to the young people and yet will hold the 
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respect of the old. We want a man who is a good mixer and 
yet a deep thinker. A man who is an able preacher and a 
faithful pastor. A man who is sound in his theology and 
progressive in his methods; we want a man who dresses 
attractively, but we do not want a dandy. A man who will 
tend to the work of his church and yet be interested in all 
the affairs of the community.” 


My friend wrote her a one-sentence reply. “Dear Mrs. 
The man you want was crucified about 2,000 years 
ago.” There is a profound truth in that letter. That is what 
every church is asking for, someone as near like Jesus Christ 
as it is possible to find. To be sure, some churches when they 
do secure a man who begins to act like Jesus Christ proceed 
to crucify him; nevertheless, someone like him is what they 
demand. But that is what God wants in the pew. “Be ye 
perfect,’—and the Greek word there for perfect is teleos, 
meaning mature, full-orbed, well-balanced, — “as your 
Father in heaven is.” 





How? God in his wisdom and goodness has given us many 
means to attain the end. He has bestowed some modicum of 
common sense upon us all. If we only exercised it more! 
In my twenty-four years at the Seminary, many ministers 
have come to me saying, “I am in difficulty, I want another 
church.” And many laymen have come to me saying, “Our 
church is in difficulty, you must get us another minister.” 
Very rarely has the trouble been a moral lapse. That would 
be news indeed. That would always make the headlines. 
Usually the difficulty is a lack of common sense on one side 
or the other, or on the part of both. I have come to the 
conclusion that the prime requirement in the prospective 
theological student is good old-fashioned horse sense. And 
that essential can be determined before any applicants come 
to the Seminary. It can be determined through observation, 
through conversation, and by means of objective tests which 
ask the reactions of the students to hypothetical but possible 
situations. 

Another gift from the hand of God is a sense of humor. 
What a wonderful balance wheel that is! It is the ability 
to stand off and look at ourselves several times a day and get 
a good hearty laugh. True humor is the gift of sensing the 
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ridiculous! Dictators do not have it. Ridicule, then, should 
be an effective weapon against them. 


Another balance wheel is communion with the Book of 
Nature, where symmetry and the sense of balance are -so 
pronounced. On one occasion I broached this matter to Dr. 
Edwin Grant Conklin, the well known biologist of Princeton 
University. His face lit up and he said, “You have hit upon 
my favorite subject. Balance is life. The chief problems of 
society have to do with the maintenance of a proper balance 
between the individual and the group, between freedom and 
responsibility, liberty and duty, progress and stability. Fa- 
natical extremes,” he continued, “of individualism or social- 
ism, democracy or autocracy, fascism or communism, find no 
successful parallels in biology, where life consists in balance 
and adaptation.”’ 


In nature, we get a sense of perspective. We have all had 
the experience of being burdened down with difficulties 
which seemed to rise as high as the ceiling of this chapel. 
We have then climbed to the top of a mountain, looked out 
over the valley, and have seen those same troubles dwindle 
down to their true proportions. 


Jesus was a great outdoor man. He had a keen apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and wonders of nature. There is no 
evidence of this in Paul. I have sometimes thought it would 
have done him good. 


Again, we can keep our balance through more communion 
with the Book of Books. Here we get the quiet eye. We 
come to see things through God’s eyes. We get his point 
of view. We come to think God’s thoughts after Him. “For 
my thoughts, are not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways, saith the Lord.” (Isa. 55:8). “... for the Lord 
seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” (I Sam. 
16:7) He has the penetrating view; we only a superficial 
one. He has the balanced view; ours is distorted by sin. He 
takes the long view, we the short. He has the complete view 
we a partial one, “for we see through a glass darkly.” 

Although it is difficult, if not impossible, to find a text in 
Scripture on the subject of balance, the Word abounds in 
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double texts which at first sight appear contradictory, but 
when correctly interpreted and taken together are found to 
be supplementary. They are not doing violence to truth, but 
are enabling us to see truth in its wholeness, well propor- 
tioned and balanced. “Judge not (others)” said Jesus. And 
again, “Give not that which is holy unto the dogs. Neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine.” Dogs? Swine? Judge not 
others? And the two in the very same paragraph. On the 
one hand do not be overcritical of your fellows. Avoid the 
ugly spirit of rash censure. But on the other hand, do not 
become a mollycoddle, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, 
saying nothing when things are terribly wrong, for there 
are men in the world who are like the scavenger dogs of the 
Orient, there are people who are like swine. We must judge 
them as such and perhaps leave them. Thus could one pur- 
sue a very interesting and profitable study of Scripture, 
balancing one text over against another. But we shall leave 
this fascinating study to you, trusting that you will not lose 
your balance balancing texts. 

How restful it is at times to close our ears to the babel of 
voices of today and to quietly meditate upon God’s Word! 
Here in such meditation we find a nice adjustment of doc- 
trine and life, theology and ethics, belief and practice. We 
are not moved, therefore, by those who depreciate doctrine 
and seem to hold that Christianity is only a way of life. Nor 
are we swayed by those who magnify doctrine to such a 
point that there is hardly time to act out its implications. 
One group is concerned with the circumference of the wheel 
of Christianity, the other with the hub. 

The one would advance the Kingdom of God with the rim 
only; the Christian life is the important thing. The Kingdom 
has been advanced rapidly on this rim, but it does not go far. 
It breaks down under the heavy burdens of life. The others 
would advance God’s Kingdom with only the hub, and they 
would drag along getting nowhere. We need the hub and the 
rim bound together by spokes, our Christian living grounded 
in Christian truth; and the doctrine related closely to life if 
Christ’s Kingdom is going to advance surely and speedily. 

Through the written Word we come to know the Incarnate 
Word, the perfect example of balance in the flesh. To me the 
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most remarkable thing about his character is not that he 
possessed all the virtues—wonderful as that is—but that 
they were all there in perfect adjustment. He was the most 
pious of men, but about him was no suggestion of that awful 
thing, piosity. He was a praying man, but condemned those 
who prayed on and on and on; he gave us the model prayer 
which is less than one minute in length. In no one else was 
there such deep understanding sympathy, but you look in 
vain for a trace of sentimentality. He is our Great Exem- 
plar. But he is infinitely more. He is our Redeemer and 
Risen Lord. It is said of the Prodigal Son, “and when he 
came to himself (he had really been unbalanced) he said, 
‘T will arise and go unto my father.’*’ Commitment comes 
before imitation. What we need is men completely com- 
mitted to Christ, who is the way to the Father. 

And after commitment comes power. “Ye shall receive 
power after that the Holy Spirit is come upon you.” Before 
Pentecost Peter and the others locked themselves in a little 
room. When they wanted something to eat, they went 
sneaking down the back streets of Jerusalem, afraid of their 
shadows. But after the coming of the Spirit, they went to 
the market place and told the people to their face that they 
had crucified their Messiah. Bold as lions! And they con- 
quered. In this connection I should like to paraphrase the 


last sentence in Elmer Davis’ book, “But We Were Born 


Free.” “This Republic and the Christian Church were not 
established by cowards, and cowards will not preserve 
them.” 


With all of God’s gifts working in our lives—common 
sense, a sense of humor, the written Word, the Incarnate 
Word, the Spirit of Power and many others we have not 
mentioned,—prayer, the sacraments, the assembling of our- 
selves together for worship, the counsel of wise friends— 
with all these forces working in us and with us there is ne 
need to go through life all screwed up in a knot of tension. 
Daily by virtue of these saving forces there will come more 
and more of a naturalness, more and more of a spontaniety 
“till we all come unto a perfect man, unto the measure ef the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
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THE ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS THEOLOGICAL 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


ROBERT RANKIN 


Executive Director-Elect, The Associated Colleges 
of Claremont, California 


The Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellowship Pro- 
gram, developed by the combined efforts and resources of 
this Association and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, presents 
a remarkable opportunity to the Protestant Christian com- 
munity of the United States and Canada. Its major and 
immediate objective is to recruit highly qualified young 
men into the ranks of the Christian ministry. Its leaders 
hope also that other qualified young persons, beyond those 
who receive the Fellowships, will give the Christian ministry 
thoughtful consideration as a result of the fellowship pro- 
gram. In addition it is anticipated that the program may be 
instrumental in awakening young people to the full meaning 
of Christian vocation and in deepening their reverence for 
all constructive labor, whether as laymen or clergymen. 


The need for such a fellowship program has been stated 
by President Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard University. As 
you know, Dr. Pusey is serving as President of the Board of 
Directors of the American Association of Theological 
Schools Fund, Incorporated, the corporation responsible for 
the administration of the fellowship program. In a public 
statement last February President Pusey said what I imag- 
ine all of you have felt deeply throughout the past years: 
“No church group has been attracting as much first-rate 
ability into its ministerial ranks in recent years as it could 
profitably use. On the other hand, there is also some reason 
to believe that the minister’s career could be congenial and 
rewarding to many more first-rate college graduates than 
have in recent generations been inclined to give it serious 
consideration. It is hoped, therefore, that this program will 
do something to match at least a few more especially talented 
people against a present major shortage in our society, and 
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in so doing show them a way to constructive lives through 
the churches.” 

There is no doubt that the announcement of the program 
has caused a genuine stir of excitement for it presents -an 
imaginative approach to a splendid objective at a propitious 
moment—at a time which begs for gifted and courageous 
spiritual leadership, a time when our morality and our spirit 
are being severely tried and tested. 

From observations limited to my own personal experience 
during the past two months I can report a large number of 
people both within the community of the Church and outside 
of it, who have responded enthusiastically to the fellowship 
idea and have expressed gratitude for it. Many seem con- 
vinced that the fellowship plan is sound and workable, that 
the program is “right”? and needed. There is, of course, a 
deeply felt realization that our countries and our churches 
are in an especial need of strong and talented religious 
leadership. Coupled with that is the view, widely held I 
believe, that often the Protestant ministry almost secures 
the life loyalty of strong and talented men who, for lack of 
invitation or encouragement or because of misleading ideas 
about the ministry, enter another profession. A fellowship 
program providing an exploratory year of study and obser- 
vation, it is believed, may tip the scale with some of those 
young men. 

There is another reason for the excitement and it derives 
partly I think from the attention which has been given 
throughout the past two decades to the understanding of 
Christian vocation. The thoughtful work of such persons as 
Robert Lowry Calhoun, Alexander Miller, Elton Trueblood 
and Dorothy Sayers, has, as we all know, aroused a new and 
healthy interest in the religious significance of work. Thus 
many people are interested not only in whatever we may be 
able to do to recruit a greater number of promising young 
people into the ministry, but also in what we are able to do 
to provide theological education for persons who, with the 
exploratory year behind them, choose not to enter the minis- 
try but to return to their previously selected vocations. It 
has been a source of keen interest to me to notice the people 
who tell me, after hearing about the program that they hope 
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in many cases we will “fail”, that a good number of the 
fellowship recipients will carry their training in theology 
not into the pulpit but into courts of law, hospitals, govern- 
mental chambers, business offices and classrooms. Not a 
few, after thinking about the consequences of the explora- 
tory year, have said, “You can’t lose!” 

There is still another reason for the high interest in the 
program and that comes I think from its sponsorship and 
leadership. President Pusey’s leadership of the Board of 
Directors along with the distinguished members of that 
Board, widely representative of denominations, interests 
and regions; the generous and imaginative support of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund in which, among the laymen 
leading that philanthoropy, the idea for the fellowships had 
its beginning; the strong support and leadership provided 
by the American Association of Theological Schools—all 
these, working in combination, arouse keen interest and 
high hopes in the minds and hearts of many people. Also it 
gives satisfaction to see representatives of education, busi- 
ness, philanthropy, the theological seminaries and the 
churches working together to strengthen the Christian 
ministry. In any event, the effect, no matter its cause, has 
_ been unmistakable. People are excited about it. 

It is your hope I know, and certainly mine too, that we 
may be able to work up to these expectations. 

I would like to be able to give you a complete statement 
regarding the administration of the program. Yet I cannot. 
It would in fact be inappropriate at this time for me to try 
to make a complete statement for many of the details have 
not yet been worked out. My experience on the job, as 
executive director of the program, begins only today and 
technically not until July 1. 

Yet I am able to report to you the main principles and 
general plans which have been thought and worked out by 
the committees and the Board of Directors. If in this report 
I convey error instead of.fact, or omit important informa- 
tion, I am comforted by the realization that the several men 
at hand, in particular your President, who know more about 
this than I do, will be quick to correct me when I am 
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The objective of the program is to recruit to the ministry 
of Jesus Christ the finest young people we can find. We seek 
to make a net gain in that number. This means that we will 
be interested primarily in reaching those men whose lives 
and talents commend them to the ministry but who are not, 
as undergraduates, planning to enter the ministry, yet who 
are interested enough in it to give one year of their lives in 
study at a theological seminary to explore the possibility. 


To the young man selected as a recipient of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Theological Fellowship, a grant of money 
will be provided to enable him to conduct the year’s study. 
The monetary size of the Fellowship will depend upon the 
costs at the theological school he attends and his own per- 
sonal situation. If he is married and has children and at- 
tends a seminary where costs are high the grant will be 
correspondingly high. Whatever amount is required for 
him to do the year’s work will be provided. 


The recipient of the Fellowship may attend any theologi- 
cal seminary located in the United States or Canada which 
is fully accredited by this Association. The choice, of course, 
is his to make. If he is unfamiliar with the theological 
seminaries and needs counsel about the resources and facili- 
ties of the schools before he makes his choice, he will be 
referred to the faculty men of his college or university and 
to ministers of his acquaintance. Whether or not he is 
admitted to the seminary of his choice is of course entirely 
in the hands of the seminary as is also the nature of his 
study program and anything else connected with his year 
aside from his financial support. 


The program provides for only one year of study. The 
Fellowships are not renewable. As his exploratory year ends 
the student will determine whether he wishes to continue 
his theological preparation and enter the ministry or 
whether he desires to enter or begin graduate preparation 
for another vocation. If he decides for the ministry he will 
continue without further financial support from the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools Fund, but, I am sure, 
with our wholehearted blessing. If he decides for another 
profession, our blessing, again whole in heart, will be given, 
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for we:are Convinced that such men as laymen in the Church 
and as workers in any profession will greatly enrich the 
religious life of the United States and Canada. 

The precise methods of recruitment and selection have 
not been determined, yet I can report some things with 
reasonable certainty. All men to be considered are to be 
nominated by faculty persons, possibly faculty committees, 
or ministers. Applications are not invited from the students 
themselves. No doubt one of my most important tasks and 
one of the greatest significance to the program will be to 
locate in our colleges and universities faculty men who fully 
and sympathetically understand our objectives, are in posi- 
tions where they may get to know young men of the type we 
seek and who will be willing to accept representation of our 
program as a major responsibility. We are confident that 
such men can be found and we are hopeful that we can so 
familiarize them with our program that they will in fact do 
the recruiting for us. 

To announce the program throughout the country and to 
initiate the search for these faculty representatives Presi- 
dent Pusey will send a letter this fall to presidents of the 
colleges and universities inviting their support and interest. 
A brochure describing our objectives will accompany this 
letter. 

We may need to arrange regional committees to screen 
the nominations which will be made from the colleges and 
other sources and to interview the candidates. If so we 
shall, in all probability, follow the general procedures which 
have been worked out by the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Program which seeks to recruit men for college teaching 
and whose leaders have been very generous to us in the 
initial planning of our work and who assure us of their 
continued assistance. 

Final selections of the Fellows will be made by a Fellow- 
ship Committee which will consist of three or more members 
of the Board of Directors, to be elected at each annual 


meeting. 
Again let me emphasize that the objective of the program 
is to recruit, to make a net gain in the number of men enter- 
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ing the Christian ministry. Ours is not a general fellowship 
program for theological students but rather a special one 
designed for a particular purpose, to ‘‘discover and develop 
new talent’’, as President Pusey has put it. This means that 
those young men who are already committed to the ministry 
will not be eligible for the Rockefeller Brothers Theological 
Fellowship. The chances are large, of course, that in some 
cases it is not going to be easy to distinguish between those 
who would seek seminary admission without the encourage- 
ment of the fellowship and those who would not. In order to 
be as careful as possible at this point we shall rely upon the 
judgment of those persons who know them best, primarily 
faculty people at their institutions and also their ministers 
and others closely familiar with their situations. 


No doubt in our work we shall encounter a sizable number 
of highly qualified young men who are already committed to 
the ministry and need and deserve financial aid. In order 
that we shall not be a discouragement to them, it will be very 
important for us to be familiar with the scholarships avail- 
able at your seminaries, so that we may be quick to counsel 
such men regarding these resources and to help in any way 
which may be feasible. In this connection we hope very 
much that you will put in our hands all the information you 
can about financial assistance available at your seminaries. 
If we have this kind of help, not only through your cata- 
logues but also through your letters, we may be able to 
assist rather than discourage men who are not eligible for 
the Rockefeller Brothers grants. 


Another factor needs to be stressed. When I said a mo- 
ment ago that our objective is to recruit the finest young 
people we can, the word “finest” was chosen with care. The 
Board of Directors has made it clear both by directive and 
action in the choice of the four men who are to be the 
recipients of the fellowship, that the grants are to be made 
only to persons of the most outstanding qualifications. Ac- 
cent has been placed very strongly upon quality. We shall 
probably be able next year to award 50 fellowships, a small 
number. But even with that one of the men who has worked 
hardest on the program told me that he would be satisfied 
with five if they were really good. This idea has always been 
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central in the planning of the Fellowships. In a statement 
issued in August, 1954, this point was emphasized as fol- 
lows: “The committee should feel under no compulsion to 
make the maximum number of possible appointments as 
the number should, within the limits of the funds available, 
be determined on the basis of the number of qualified 
candidates.” 


We seek young persons possessing a keen spiritual re- 
sponsiveness to the gospel, outstanding intellectual gifts 
and those qualifications of character and personality which 
we have come to value and to hope for in the ministry. This 
may sound as if we are asking too much or that we are seek- 
ing to outdo the combined requirements set forth in I Tim- 
othy 3 for bishops and deacons. Whether or not excessive, 
that is the objective. All doubts I had about this were 
quickly ended at the April meeting of the selection com- 
mittee and the Board of Directors where it became clear 
beyond any question that students without superior acad- 
emic records or lacking the highest recommendations re- 
garding their personal and spiritual qualities, were simply 
not considered for the fellowship. It is clear beyond doubt, 
for example, that it will be of no help to have young men 
nominated who do not have impressively strong academic 
records, no matter how impressive they may be in other 
respects. 

The first week of April, 1955, is the date we have chosen 
to announce the Rockefeller Brothers Fellowships for the 
academic year 1955-56. To prepare for this we shall begin 
intensive work in the fall by correspondence and visitation 
among the colleges and universities. I suspect that this will 
consume all our time through the early winter. 


Although it is difficult to predict just how things will 
shape up, I hope, following that period, to shift the emphasis 
in my own work so that special attention may be given to 
seminaries and that I may do whatever then seems appro- 
priate in preparation for our work. It may be possible that 
I shall be able then to report observations which may be 
helpful to you in regard to arrangements you may wish to 
make for the Fellows who seek admission to your semi- 
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One theological student I visited in May responded this 
way when I told him about the program: “Swell,” he said, 
“but please don’t subject those fellows to the regular first 
year courses. They’ll run away screaming.” No doubt there 
is a bit of exaggeration here, but it raises a question which 
each seminary admitting Fellows may wish to consider. The 
plain fact that these students will be exploring the field 
rather than deliberately preparing for the ministry may 
lead you to prepare for them in a way which will meet their 
particular needs and which may be instrumental in winning 
them to the vocation. I believe a way can be found to do 
this which can avoid the dangers of preferential treatment. 


The chances are high that these things—the work in the 
colleges and the seminaries, plus the actual selection of the 
Fellows and work with them—will be all that we can handle 
throughout the coming year. Yet there are invitations at 
hand for us to broaden the range of our work. It is im- 
possible to say with any certainty now whether some of the 
proposed projects may be undertaken. For example from 
three separate sources we have been urged to use or to 
conduct research programs designed to aid in the location 
of men who possess the skills and qualities required for the 
ministry. Even a motion picture company wants to make a 
movie for us! We will want, I know, to cooperate as much 
as time and judicious use of money permit, with all agencies 
and persons whose interests coincide with ours. 


In this connection it needs to be reported, though many of 
you know it well, that in the future it may be possible for 
us to undertake a number of “collateral” activities. The 
August 1953 statement of the Fund includes this statement: 
“... if it appears desirable . . . to undertake any research 
activities ... or to conduct a general educational program 
directed to the creation of a more favorable environment 
for the ministry, the Fund will consider the possibility of 
financing such additional activities.” 


Before I finish I wish to report briefly a few other im- 
portant matters. I wish to give you the names of the four 


young men who are to be the first Fellows of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Theological Fellowship Program. They were 
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selected following very careful investigation conducted by 

your president, consideration by the Fellowship Committee 

and the Board of Directors and then personal interviews 

conducted by a committee headed by Dean Liston Pope. 
They are as follows: 


Mr. Frederick Buechner, a graduate of Princeton, a 
novelist who until recently taught at The Lawrenceville 
School. 

Mr. Brian Heeney, a graduate this year from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto whose undergraduate work was in prepa- 
ration for law. 

Mr. Duane Holm, who graduated this year from Pennsyl- 
vania State University and who prepared for a career in 
forestry. 

Mr. Robert J. Muth, a graduate this year of LaFayette 
College whose undergraduate work was in preparation for 
law. 

Next I wish to say that though throughout these com- 
ments I have referred to the candidates for the Fellowship 
as “men”, women also are eligible for the Fellowships. It is 
simply required that the year’s study be designed to prepare 
the students, if they choose to continue it, for full time 
pastoral services. 

I need also to report that due to the heroic efforts of your 
president we have been able to locate offices for the program 
in Princeton. The address will be 163 Nassau Street, one 
which I hope you will keep well in mind, especially when you 
are visiting Princeton. I shall be at work there beginning 
day after tomorrow and throughout the coming year, save 
for the period of July 16 to August 20, approximately. 

Without dwelling upon it at all, except to mention it as 
I wish very much to do, I want to say that it is an unde- 
served honor but a great pleasure for me to be associated 
with you in this work. I am very pleased to be with you at 
this meeting and I look forward with keen anticipation to 
the work I shall do with you throughout the year ahead. 

Finally I wish to state a simple conviction. This work— 
though it is fortified by strong financial resources, guided 
by an exceptionally gifted Board of Directors, and though 
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it is the beneficiary of wonderfully imaginative preparation 
and planning by men who have labored long upon it— 
eannot and will not succeed in its mission without our 
prayers and our steadfast determination to use it as a 
means of glorifying God, as an instrument of the ministry 
of Jesus Christ. Without our prayers, without our steadfast 
determination to keep our roots deep, it could quickly become 
like “a noisy gong or a clanging cymbal.’’ Let us devoutly 
hope that this fellowship program will never rely upon the 
external power of money or name, but will always depend 
upon the inward strength which is ours through Christ. 








Note: In answer to a question regarding the eligibility of men who, 
having been graduated from college, have begun their voca- 
tional work, I answered that all such men are eligible for 
Fellowships. It should have been reported that only recent 
graduates, in addition to graduating seniors, are eligible for 
the Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellowship. Ie 
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THE SURVEY OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


Director of the Survey 
Yale University Divinity School 


I am obliged to Dean Baker, the Executive Secretary of 
the AATS, for this opportunity to present to you the pro- 
gram and the problems of the study of theological education 
in the United States and Canada. If this survey is to be in 
any measure successful, it will need the complete and hearty 
cooperation of all the theological educators here represented. 


The announcement of the Carnegie Grant. that made this 
study possible and other publicity which appeared in the 
press when the long-planned survey finally became a real 
possibility met with a mixed reaction. Questions were 
raised by some letter-writers about the desirability of 
another survey, of more questionnaires and more factual 
information, more or less badly digested. Then there were 
the responses of pressure groups that urged their claims 
-upon us to pursue this or that particular line of inquiry. 
Some of these represent important and valid interests; the 
rural life people, for instance, have shown a commendable 
eagerness to have us concern ourselves with the problem of 
an adequate training for the rural ministry; the librarians 
have shown how keen and eager they are to develop the 
theological libraries. Then there have been specialists, some 
of them looking for grants, who have offered us their serv- 
ices in order that they might write doctoral dissertations 
and at the same time discover information valuable for our 
purposes. There has been a certain amount of crank mail 
also, including the letter of the man who tells us that we 
need to inquire into the three great central problems of 
existence: God, Man and Sex, But, by and large, the great 
response, 90% of the letters that have come in, has been 
most constructive in offering suggestions and has indicated 
great hopefulness on the part of the writers. insiact the 
expectations expressed in some of these letters are so great 
that those of us who have accepted responsibility for this 
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study are rather frightened by them. We will not be able, I 
am sure, to meet these very high expectations though we do 
hope to be able to make a modest contribution towards better 
understanding of the problems and methods of theological 
education. 

The significance of this response may lie at just that point. 
It appears that there is a widespread desire in the schools 
and the churches to do a better job. They are looking for 
information, insight, good judgment, understanding, that 
will help them to criticize their own work and to improve 
their performance. The response indicates, further, that 
there is a great awareness of the fact that we live in a new 
religious climate, that much is now expected of the church 
and its schools, and that we must do everything possible in 
order that we may meet this opportunity and offer to men 
in as fresh and relevant a way as possible the eternal gospel 
of Jesus Christ. There is another reason for this eager and 
hopeful response, I believe. Great confusion prevails in 
some quarters about theological education. What, it is 
asked, is the meaning of this ministry? For what purpose 
are we educating? The situation in some circles of theologi- 
cal educators seems to be similar to the one found among 
certain foreign missionaries and sponsors of foreign mis- 
sions. They know that what they are doing is important, 
but an understanding of the strategy of their work, a rela- 
tively precise and definite understanding of its meaning, is 
lacking. In addition to these various reasons for interest in 
a new study of theological education, there are the hosts of 
special problems that teachers and administrators encounter 
in their schools. Among these problems is the always pres- 
ent one of integration. Our curricula are growing in di- 
versity. How shall we bring all of this manifold material 
together? The problem of unity and diversity; the further, 
related problem of finding the proper center in theological 
education, the problem of the types of ministry for which we 
are educating—all these and others are in the minds of those 
who have written about their expectations and desires. - 


What can we do to meet these expressed needs? First of 
all, I had better define who “we” are. In a sense the “we” 
is the AATS. Through its Administrative Committee it set 
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up this study; it secured the funds; its representatives— 
Professor L. J. Sherrill, Deans Oren Baker, Edward Roberts, 
Liston Pope and John K. Benton, Dr. Hunter Blakeley and 
others—gave much time and attention to setting up the 
survey group and to the definition of the purposes and 
methods of the study. But the Administrative Committee 
wisely provided that an independent group should carry on 
the research and that this independent group should report 
to the AATS but not for it. We of the staff are grateful for 
this independence. We accept our responsibilities while 
we understand that we are taking over none of the responsi- 
bilities and duties of the AATS itself. On the other hand 
it is not undertaking to prescribe closely to us what we shall 
do and how we shall do it. The “we”, therefore, consists in 
the next place of the staff and the Advisory Committee. The 
document which defined the way in which this inquiry was 
to be organized gave great independence to the director in 
choosing his staff. I have been most fortunate in being able 
to enlist as my collaborators Daniel Day Williams of the 
University of Chicago and James M. Gustafson of Yale. 
These three members of the staff are to be guided by an 
Advisory Committee which has now been elected by the 
Executive Committee of the AATS. This Committee in- 
cludes three officers of the AATS—the President, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, and the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. You have elected Dean Charles Taylor, President 
Walter Roberts and Professor Lewis Sherrill to these 
positions, and they will therefore be members of our ad- 
visory group. Furthermore, three pastors have been elected 
to serve on the Committee; they are Reverend Theodore 
Ferris of Boston, Reverend Gordon Torgersen of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and Reverend Ralph Loew of Buffalo. In 
addition Bishop Paul N. Garber of Richmond and President 
Frank McCluer of St. Charles, Missouri are members of 
the group. The Advisory Committee is to hold its first 
meeting in the early fall at which time the staff should be 
able to present definite plans for the survey. We have also 
found it desirable to appoint a number of special consultants. 
Reverend Don F. Pielstick of the National Council is to be 
our special consultant on the education of the rural ministry ; 
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Professor Raymond Morris of Yale is special consultant on 
libraries. We shall also need to appoint a consultant on 
theological education in Canada. It may be that further 
appointments of this type will be needed, but we shall look 
to all of you to advise us, and we shall come to many of you 
for special information. 


It is possible to say a few things now about the aims and 
the methods of our inquiry, though on the subject of methods 
I prefer to be rather vague, since we shall need to develop 
these as we go along. It is definitely not our primary aim to 
provide diagnosis and prescription for the specific ills of any 
particular theological school. When we come to you we do 
not come as an investigating commission. We come to you 
rather for the sake of gaining from you the best insights 
that you can offer. We want to have you share with us your 
understanding of the nature and problems and methods of 
theological education. It is to be the aim of our study to 
synthesize, to bring together in harmonious fashion, if 
possible, the best insights that are available among the men 
who have made theological education their life work. It is, 
secondly, our aim to stimulate the self-education and the 
self-criticism that is going on in this subject in many parts 
of the church. As educators we are all primarily interested 
in helping students to learn to educate themselves, to grad- 
uate them from our schools not as those who have completed 
their studies but who are now ready to undertake them on 
their own. So, also, the aim of this special inquiry of ours 
is to make some contribution to the continuing self-education 
of the educators and of all those who participate in this 
work in the churches. We do hope, and this is perhaps our 
third aim, to be able to propose some general and specific 
directions that theological education ought to take in our 
time and in our place. But such general and specific direc- 
tions as we may be able to propose will grow, we hope, out 
of a kind of consensus of all who have taken part in this 
enterprise and will not represent an external type of advice. 

It is evident that such an inquiry as we are making must 
have a different character in our time than inquiries of a 
similar sort made in other periods. Our study must defin- 
itely be a highly church-centered study. When I speak of 
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the church here, I do not necessarily mean the local parish 
or the congregation meeting together in a single building. 
I mean the people of God, the people under the lordship of 
Jesus Christ who acknowledge him as their mediator and 
as the head of the body. Our question is, how can we so 
conduct theological education that it will contribute to the 
health and growth of that whole church which is a witness 
to the redemptive work of God in Jesus Christ. 

From what has been said it will be apparent that what we 
have in mind is a normative more than a descriptive study. 
Description, of course, must have an important place in our 
work. We shall need to make use of many special studies 
that have been made and we shall need to gather much 
factual information. Nevertheless, our purpose is not so 
much to describe what is going on as it is to help all of us to 
find proper standards for our work and to give proper 
direction to it. I think it might also be said that our interests 
are qualitative rather than quantitative. We are concerned 
with quantities—with the numbers of students in the 
schools, with the amount of preparation that faculty mem- 
bers have made for the carrying on of their task, etc.—and 
yet it is the quality of the work that we are doing that is of 
greatest importance. 


As I have pointed out, the methods to be employed will 
need to be developed as we go along and are not to be de- 
fined at this point in any detail. We must feel our way and 
have already begun to do so. If you will read the plan for 
the study you will note that one of its assumptions was that 
the director beginning his work on July 1 would spend the 
first three months in making plans for the organization of 
the work. Thanks to Dean Pope and the administration at 
Yale University, I have been able to anticipate this date to a 
certain extent and since the first of January have given 
considerable attention to the initial phases of the program. 
The staff has been selected and has been able to hold a 
number of conferences; the Advisory Committee has been 
appointed ; and I have also had the opportunity to meet with 
interested representatives of the National Council of 
Churches, with representatives of denominational boards, 
and others. The first bulletin with preliminary information 
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about the survey has been published and sent to some two 
hundred schools—first of all the members and associates of 
the AATS and then some ninety other schools not affiliated 
with this organization. It has also been mailed to the church 
boards of education. 


In the second place we have undertaken to project the 
development of a symposium on the history of the Christian 
ministry. It is strange that no such history is available. 
After consultation with various historians, pastors and 
professors in theological schools, it seemed advisable that an 
effort be made to supply this lack. A symposium dealing 
with the way in which the ministry of the Christian church 
has developed in the various periods has now been planned 
and most of the contributors to this volume have been 
selected and have promised their cooperation. Their contri- 
butions are to answer questions of the following sort: how 
has the church met the challenges of various periods through 
the development of varieties of ministries, from the deacons, 
apostles, and teachers of the New Testament to priests, 
bishops, friars and monks in the middle ages, to the evan- 
gelists, missionaries, preachers, chaplains and adminis- 
trators of our time? How has the church dealt with the 
problem of communicating the gospel to people of strange 
cultures or of cultures alienated from the faith? How has 
the church provided in the varicus periods for the education 
of its leaders? These and similar questions will be dealt 
with in the book. Among those who have promised to con- 
tribute are Dean George Williams, Professors John Knox, 
Roland Bainton, Wilhelm Pauck, Leonard Trinterud, and 
Sidney Mead. 


A third method that we have in mind as a part of our 
procedure is the development of a series of interviews with 
ministers. As the initial statement indicated, one of the foci 
of this study is to be the idea of the good minister. What is 
the nature and character of the good minister? How can 
theological education contribute to the development of good 
ministers? In order to understand what the problems, 
duties, aims and ideals of good ministers are we are plan- 
ning to have a series of conferences with a selected group of 
pastors. The idea of the “good minister” is to be gained 
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from the reflections of those who are carrying on the work 
of the ministry. ; 


During the next three months the members of the staff 
will give their time to the preliminary study of various as- 
pects of the general problem. We have divided our responsi- 
bility in the following fashion: Professor Williams will give 
special attention to the theological schools and the faculties ; 
Mr. Gustafson is to deal particularly with the students— 
their recruitment, their selection, the financing of their 
study, and all the related problems; I am to center primarily 
on the ministry and on the church. We are, however, plan- 
ning to carry on our studies as a unit and to instruct each 
other through the holding of staff seminars throughout this 
period. After this initial period of study, we shall undertake 
to visit the schools. We will come to gain a view of the total 
picture of theological education in the United States. We 
want to find out what the general and most important prob- 
lems are, what the pressures under which educators need to 
operate, what significant experiments are being made. We 
will want to participate in the insights as well as the per- 
plexities of the administrators and teachers. May I ask in 
this connection, that all of you make available to us specific 
studies that have been made in your schools. Some material 
of this sort has already been sent to us and we shall be 
grateful for as much of it as can now be sent. 

We are looking forward to the publication of a number of 
volumes at the conclusion of our inquiry. The fruits of this 
study, as has been indicated above, are not to be looked for 
primarily in such publications but rather in the stimulation 
of continuous inquiries in the schools, continuous self-educa- 
tion and self-improvement. However, there must be publi- 
cations also. What we have in mind is the publication of 
four volumes. The first of these will be the symposium on 
the Christian ministry in history. The second is to be a brief 
report setting forth the theory of theological education as 
developed by the members of the staff. The third volume 
will be descriptive of theological education as it is now 
carried on. Insofar as a further analytical and statistical 
report is necessary, this will be the fourth volume and will 
probably be sent only to the participating schools. 
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Now for the next fourteen and a half months, which is 
the period of the study according to the plan of the survey, 
we shall listen and learn and reflect. Above all we want to 
listen to and to read what you have to say. And then we 
trust that on the basis of our reflections on all of this mater- 
ial we will be able to make some small contribution to the 
continuation and the improvement of this so challenging 
task in which we are all engaged. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 
The Library in the Life of the Seminary 


Mr. ROBERT F. BEACH, Librarian 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
MODERATOR 


The Library as the Faculty Would Like to Have It 


Dr. MERRIMON CUNNINGGIM, Dean 
Perkins School of Theology 


The Library from the Point of View of the Library Staff 


DR. JANNETTE NEWHALL, Librarian 
Boston University School of Theology 


Orientation—Indispensable Element in Making the Library 
Useful 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND P. Morris, Librarian 
Yale University Divinity School 


The Library from the Point of View of the Seminary 
Administration 


DR. WALTER N. ROBERTS, President 
United Theological Seminary 


MR. BEACH: I think that you people are long suffering 
to have a panel in the morning and another in the afternoon 
of the same day. I think perhaps you must be like the mother 
in the famous Trapp family who was trying to learn English 
in a humble way by practicing putting Scripture from Ger- 
man into English and practicing them on her friends. Most 
of the time she survived very well, but one day she bowled 
over her friends by exclaiming that when she got tired, 
though the ghost was willing the meat was soft. (Laughter) 

I think it is proper that a joint conference on frontiers in 
theological education devote attention to a frontier which is 
certainly moving most rapidly of all. If there is any doubt 
that the library frontier is moving, I think we might take a 
look at the situation described by Raymond Morris in nine- 
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teen thirty-four in the “Education of American Ministers” 
and compare that with the summary of the library situation 
as gathered in the figures of the American Association of 
Theological Schools Committee on Library Standards and 
presented at our joint sessions in Louisville in nineteen 
fifty-two. . 

The record of the development in between is rather strik- 
ing no matter how it is judged. As one of our very able 
seminary administrators put it: Ten years ago the weakest 
part of the seminary program was the library. In the last 
ten years more progress has been made in the library aspect 
of seminary work than in any other aspect. We have more 
books, we have better buildings, we have better facilities, 
we have more workers and better trained workers. We have 
better ideals, we have more adequate standards, and we have 
better tools of helpfulness... .” 

Yet we are not here this afternoon to gloat over our 
progress, substantial though that may be, but we are here 
to seek mutual answers to questions of continuing inade- 
quacy. And here are some of the primary questions. 

Number One: How are we to make the library a more 
effective, functioning educational unit? 


Number Two: What principles must underlie our efforts? 

Number Three: What are the proper respective roles of 
the administration, faculty, library committee and library 
staff in creating and executing such a program? 

And Number Four: What are our most serious problems 
and in what specific ways do we “miss the boat?” 


I think there would not be much theoretical argument in 
this company as to the importance of having the library 
command a central place in the educational program and I 
don’t think that the term “central” implies exclusion of 
other forces of fundamental importance such as the worship 
life, classroom, field work and audio-visual program, all of 
which are strengthened, not weakened, when the library 
program is flexible, imaginative, and strong. 

I use the word “central” in more than a narrowly acad- 
emic sense because we are concerned with the training of 
the whole man. Our total training must attempt, it seems 
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to me, to encourage such development in students as a recent 
writer had in mind when he said, “The whole man must 
move together.” 

A work is only fruitful or creative when it proceeds 
steadily from some point of concentration. This point of 
concentration lies in the mature student who comes from our 
seminary strongly influenced by the writers of books just as 
he must be prepared by growth and training in other aspects 
of his seminary preparation. 

Those of us who are responsible for library programs stir 
uneasily when we realize how inadequately most of us do 
our jobs. This afternoon, then, we want to be practical and 
specific as we address ourselves to “The Library in the Life 
of the Seminary.” 

Let me introduce our panel participants and indicate our 
procedures. These panels are conducted on a completely 
mutual basis. We have drafted four panel members, each a 
lively and informed individual, each primed to make a 
specific contribution in a particular area. We hope we have 
a balance between the administrators and the librarians, 
between large schools and small, between the, (if the far 
west will forgive me), between parts of the country, and 
finally (if Dr. Newhall will forgive me), between men and 
women. 

Here are the panel participants and their emphases. 
Please note that the order differs slightly from your program 
order. 

First, Dr. Walter N. Roberts from United Theological 
Seminary, on the topic, “The Library from the Point of View 
of the Seminary Administration.” 

Second, Dean Merrimon Cuninggim from the Perkins 
School of Theology, on “The Library as the Faculty Would 
Like to Have It.” 

Third, Dr. Jannette Newhall, Librarian of the Boston 
University School of Theology, on “The Library Program 
Seen From the Point of View of the Library Staff.” 

Finally, Professor Raymond P. Morris, Librarian, Yale 
Divinity School, who will proaden the theme on “Orientation 
—Indispensable Element in Making the Library Useful.” 
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Our plan is this. Each participant will have from eight 
to ten minutes for his prepared remarks. In order to save 
time and keep on the track we shall hold our challenges and 
questions, in spite of what happens in Washington, we shall 
save them until the four members of the panel have con- 
cluded. Finally, following the fourth presentation, each 
topic will be fair bait for us all, beginning with panel mem- 
bers and moving rapidly to the floor. 

This is your program. We are merely agents in getting 
it under way. 

Now, Dr. Roberts, what have you to say on the library 
from the point of view of the administration? And in the 
life of the school? 


DR. WALTER N. ROBERTS, President (United 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio): We are trying to 
think together this afternoon. I would like to think with you 
for a while having our thoughts to center around four basic 
principles of administration which, I am sure, you will 
recognize as being a condensed form of those seven princi- 
ples given to us by the late Albert W. Beaven. 


The first principle is outlining a task to be accomplished. 
The second, selecting the people to do the job. Third, placing 
the responsibility squarely on the shoulders of those selected 
to do the job and inspire them to achieve; and fourth, show- 
ing appreciation when the job is done. 


Now, let us think for a moment about this first basic 
principle. What is the task to be done, to be accomplished? 
It would seem to me it is a fourfold task. In the first place 
we want adequate building or buildings. We want a collec- 
tion of theological books and periodicals and all that goes 
with a good library. We want this library managed by an 
alert, competent, capable and abie librarian and library 


staff, and finally and exceedingly important we want a 
library program. 


It is this last point that I want to amplify this afternoon. 
How to put across the program. There must be someone or 
several who have the vision of it. Get others to see the vision 
and keep enlarging the circle of the concerned, until the 
whole school, the whole seminary family is in on this pro- 
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gram to make the library an effective, functioning unit in 
the school. 


I think we need to remember the fact that the library 
is not a side issue in the school. It is something of major 
concern, of central importance and an integral part of the 
whole school. As we repeatedly say it is the teammate of 
the classroom. It should be the study center of the school, 
a place where books and scholars are brought together in 
the happy relationship of learning. 


This program also needs to be a long-range program be- 
cause a great library isn’t built in a single day or a single 
year or even in a few years. Great libraries are built over 
a long period of time by people who are concerned about 
them. 


In the second place we must select the people to do the 
job, and these people must enlist others in this program. 
I want to emphasize here this afternoon that this is a task 
of the whole school. While the leadership comes from the 
librarian and with the librarian the president, the dean, the 
library committee, the faculty and the whole student body, it 
is an undertaking for the entire seminary family, the whole 
seminary community. It is my conviction that there are 
certain people that have here a primary responsibility. The 
president and the dean of the school, the librarian, the chair- 
man of the library committee, the whole library committee 
itself, and then emanating from those persons primarily 
concerned should be an enlarging circle of the concerned. So 
that this program becomes a program of the whole school. 


Another point along this line which it would seem is a 
fundamental educational principle in this matter is this 
basic principle that those who initiate a program are the 
ones to execute and judge the program. Therefore, the 
people who come into this program of initiation are the very 
people who should also come into the program of execution, 
and judging. So that there is created an attitude not of 
asking why do they do it this way, but rather, why do we do 
it this way? This is owr program as a school and when I say 
the librarian, the library staff, the president, the dean, the 
chairman of the library committee and the faculty I say too 
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the students are involved in this. It is a task for the entire 
seminary family. 

The next point I would like to emphasize is that this 
responsibility must be placed squarely upon the shoulders 
of a group and this group inspired to achieve. 

It seems to me we must remember that the librarian is 
the head of the library. The library committee should be an 
advisory committee and should not take over the administra- 
tive functions of the library. 

Finally I would like to emphasize this fourth point of 
administration and that is recognition and appreciation for 
work well done. There is real personal satisfaction that any 
person has who does a job. well. There is an inner compen- 
sation, an inner satisfaction and peace; but the need for 
more than that exists. A kindly word of appreciation is a 
tremendous force as a morale builder in the life of the 
school. This isn’t a one-way street. This kindly word of 
appreciation needs to penetrate the entire school. A kindly 
word of appreciation to the librarian, to the assistant librar- 
ian, to the library staff is tremendously helpful. A kindly 
word of appreciation on the part of the librarian to other 
members of the staff is always helpful. 

I often think of the morale that was engendered in the 
Royal Air Force in Britain during the war and how those 
men gave themselves and many of them gave their lives for 
the cause; but how much more ready they must have been 
when a kindly word of public appreciation was given to them 
by Winston Churchill when he said, “Never in the field of 
human conflict was so much owed by so many to so few.” 
That is a real morale builder. 


Let me summarize all that I have tried to say this after- 
noon by emphasizing this fact, that while there are those in 
the school primarily responsible for the library, yet the 
whole school is responsible for the library. This is the task 
of all of us and I know nothing that will help more to im- 
prove the situation in all of our schools then this philosophy 
of feeling that this is our task of making the library an 
effective, functioning unit in the life of the school. 


MR. BEACH: Thank you, President Roberts. I think 
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subconsciously you let slip your own ambition for a library 
program. Certainly for the librarian. (Laughter) 

Now, Dean Merrimon Cuninggim, will you talk with us 
on the library as in your view the Faculty would like to 
have it. 


DEAN MERRIMON CUNINGGIM (Dean, Perkins 
School of Theology, Dallas, Texas): It is a great joy to me 
that the subject is phrased that way for I would much prefer 
to speak on the library as the faculty sees it than to try to 
bring the faculty themselves into the view and to speak on 
the faculty obligation with respect to the library, or to get 
involved in questions of faculty use and misuse. 

Since I can center attention on the library itself this is a 
kind of invitation to free wheeling on the part of the faculty 
member who is involved which I suppose none of my admin- 
istrative or bibliophilic colleagues can condone, but which at 
the moment they can’t do anything about. 

What does the faculty expect of the library? Well, let’s 
touch upon some of the obvious things first. I think we 
expect two major functionings from the library and its staff 
and if there is time available, a third, that is hardly less 
important. 

First of all we expect the library to be as has already 
been indicated, the partner of the curriculum, the hand- 
maiden of the course of study. We the faculty are thought 
to be extremely unreasonable in this regard. We expect the 
library staff to put our reserve list on our reserve shelves 
within ten minutes after they get those lists. We expect 
them to be wise enough to set up such inflexible rules with 
proper exceptions for our own students (laughter) so that 
commuters will not take too many too long and will be able 
to take enough long enough. (Laughter ) 

We shall certainly expect the librarians to have enough 
copies of the books of which we make extensive use and yet 
not be going around squandering their budget on extra 
copies for the books our colleagues desire. (Laughter) 

Most of all I think we expect the library staff so to con- 
duct their business as to be able to answer all the queries of 
the students concerning regulations, uses, and so on so that 
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we can be spared the annoyance of that kind of inquiry. 

We of the faculty are the doctors. The librarians are the 
pharmacists. It is the doctor who prescribes. It is the ea 
macist who puts the dosage on the bottle. 


To speak of this first function is, of course, to put the 
student in the center of the stage. It is the student of whom 
we are thinking when we say that the library should be a 
partner of the curriculum. That is to say we expect the 
students to be given the attention by the library staff which 
they need for the preparation of their courses. This is, of 
course, a much more demanding matter than simply the 
setting up of a set of reserve shelves. Any librarian can do 
that adequately. But this calls for imagination and initia- 
tive as well as, of course, encyclopedic information. 


This means that the library staff must be involved in 
actual help for each individual student on matters of term 
papers and reports and theses and dissertations and reading 
lists, and thus the librarian and his staff members are 
called upon, if this function is truly performed, to be in 
truth members of the teaching staff. 


They are properly thought of as assistants to the profes- 
sors. They are thought of as co-teachers of every course in 
the seminary. 


This, to me, is by all odds the strongest reason for the 
librarian to receive faculty status, faculty rank, faculty 
pay, namely that he is in truth, if he is doing his job, a 
teacher. He is involved not alone in suggesting to the stu- 
dent how to use a book, but in encouraging that student in 
the learning process itself. Thus, far from being merely a 
pharmacist he outdoes the doctor. He is a pharmacist with 


a M. D. degree, or he should be in his functioning if this 
function is fully performed. 


A second function which we expect the library to perform 
for the faculty ; we expect the library to serve as the source 
not alone for our students’ needs in their course work, but 
for us in our own programs of research in our scholarly 
endeavors. We feel that the library should be our hand- 
maiden if it is to serve our needs. If the library should aid 
the individual student with the proper kind of help for 
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preparation for their assignments, certainly we should ex- 
pect that it can help us in the preparation in proper ways 
of our scholarly work, as much, I am inclined to think and 
perhaps even more. 

I don’t think it should be anything other than rudeness 
for any of us to omit the name of our librarian from the 
prefaces of our books. Rudeness perhaps, but it certainly 
shouldn’t be for any other reason that the names are ever 
omitted, for the librarian himself -should be part of the 
author and staff, so to say, in the preparation of any of the 
brochures or manuscripts or volumes which the faculty 
produce. 

This kind of help should be extensive and intensive and 
considerable. . 

A third kind of function which should be performed pro- 
viding there is time, is the help which the library should give 
to the immediate community, to be prepared to answer all 
kinds of questions, serious and frivolous, which may come 
from the community around. 

I suppose here, sir, my administrator’s slip is showing 
for obviously the library can perform a very real public 
relations deed in this regard. And yet it is not merely with 
respect to the public relations angle that I am entering this 
function. It is rather the extent to which the nature and 
quality of the questions which come from outside the im- 
mediate campus community are themselves marks or meas- 
ures of the extent to which the faculty are exerting in the 
community an encouragement of learning. 

If we are doing our job not alone with the students but 
with the lives of the area in which our seminary is placed, 
then our library will be called upon to fulfill this function 
and we should look upon it as a mark of the growing rele- 
vance of our own work to the life of our society that the 
library is called to perform this task. 

So much for those things that all of us are aware of. The 
library should aid our students, ourselves and as far as 
possible our community in programs of actual tangible help. 

But I want to say a word or two, sir, about some other 
matters which I think we of the faculty expect and which to 
me, though intangible, are more important. 
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We of the faculty expect the library not alone to put forth 
a program but to pick up something. You speak, President 
Roberts, in terms of the library’s integral part in the total 
life of the school. This suggests to me that the library must 
play an important role in setting the temper, the tone, the 
whole mood of the seminary. ~ 


There are at least three of these moods or tempers which 
I thing we of the faculty expect the library to take the lead 
in fostering and these, perhaps, go much further than 
merely programs and ways of library behavior. 


First of all we expect the library to set the pace in setting 
a tone of earnestness in our whole school endeavor. Not 
urgency. Not a mood of urgency, for a good library isn’t 
measured merely by the haste with which it can get a book 
out of its stacks and a library shouldn’t be even a mental 
race track. 


Nor then in the other direction do I mean solemnity, for 
we don’t measure a good library in terms of its parallel to 
any ideological mores. No, I think the word, somewhere be- 
tween, is earnestness, that study is serious business, that it 
is that to which our students are called primarily during 
these three years of their stay with us and that none of us 
can forget that it is the proper business of a seminary to set 
high standards of academic excellence and achievement. 


We look to the library to set this tone when the classroom 
gets shoddy, when seminar gets picayune, when chapel gets 
saccharin. We look to the library to remind us of the high 
earnestness of seminary living. 


The second mood which we expect the library to take the 
lead in setting is a mood of subservience. Like any good 
filling station we expect the library to furnish us with more 
than the usual gas and oil. We need it to wipe our wind- 
shields clear and to wash off the grime of the dusty road and 
to map out the journeys ahead and to do all of that with an 
air of gladness, an invitation to come again. This feeling 
that one can get from a library, that that library is there 
not to be our arbiter, but to be our servant, is one which the 
library staff, if it really possesses it can then overflow into 
the life of the community itself. 
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We expect the library to take the lead in that regard, and 
finally, and what may seem at first glance like a contradic- 
tion of this last one, we expect the library to set the pace for 
the creation of a mood of humility on the part of the faculty. 
If the library on the one hand shows that it has an apprecia- 
tion of its status as servant to its community, on the other 
hand it must possess such sense of confidence and such 
appreciation of excellence as always to inspire in us, the 
faculty, the feeling of humility before real excellence. It 
may well be that we the faculty are tempted to feel that we 
do have our fist around our field of study, for if we associate 
too long with our own students we may become rather im- 
pressed with our own knowledge. 

This is where the library steps in and continuously re- 
minds us of the incompleteness of our own knowledge, the 
inadequacy of our own scholarly endeavors. It is the library 
which must serve also to hold before all of us an appreciation 
for what excellence really consists in and thus instill in us a 
sense of great and sincere humility at the ways in which we 
fall short. 

These then are the things which the faculty expects of 
the library, that the library will develop a program of aid 
for our students, for ourselves and when possible for the 
community at large; and that it will undergird that program 
with a mood or temper or spirit of earnestness, of subserv- 
ience and of a sense of humility in all who enter its doors. 


MR. BEACH: Thank you, Dean Cuninggim. We have 
had an administrator’s view and we have had a faculty 
view, and since we are talking about teamwork in a library 
program we would like now to hear a theological librarian’s 
view as to how she would like to see and have the library 
from the point of view of the seminary librarian. Dr. New- 
hall. 


DR. JANNETTE NEWHALL (Librarian, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, Boston, Massachusetts) : There 
was a good deal of gentle humor that has been in the past 
given to librarians. You probably have heard the story of 
the harried librarian of the past generation who was seen 
hurrying across the Harvard Yard and someone stopped 
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him, one of his colleagues, and said, ‘““‘Where were you 
going?’ And he said, ‘‘All the books are on the shelf except 
one and I am going after that.” (Laughter) 

Later a distinguished librarian of the Harvard Divinity 
School has a different story which he tells. When the 
Harvard University Library burned, the only books which 
were preserved for posterity were those which were out 
on loan to students and faculty. 


Sometimes our librarians are thought of as those cus- 
todians who cherish every book to the point where they 
do not wish it to disappear from their sight and who conduct 
the entire institution as though it were their cherished 
responsibility to keep safe all of the wisdom of the ages. 


I want to talk a little bit about three different aspects of 
the work of the library which seem to me to be very im- 
portant as we think in terms of team work. 


My colleagues here have already indicated some things 
which I am delighted to hear and a few which I am not at 
all delighted to hear, but they have pointed out many of 
the things which are important if we are to build team work 
in our seminary libraries. 


In the first place I want to talk a little bit about the 
program of the library in seminary education, and that 
means that we have to think about the program of seminary 
education and to think of it first of all as a graduate train- 
ing. If our seminaries were simply thinking in terms of 
exposing their students to certain faculty members—Dean 
Muelder was telling to your other association this morning 
the present trend in some of our European scholarship of 
studying under great names, great persons—if we were 
thinking simply of that, we wouldn’t need to have libraries 
at all. But Mark Hopkins and his log are no longer regarded 
as fully ideal for seminary education and the seminary 
library program must be a program which goes far beyond 
the classroom lectures and the work which they do in inspirs 
ing students to further study. 


In graduate education we must be thinking in terms of 
developing creative leaders for the church of the future, 
and those creative leaders must be people who are able to 
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examine the literature of the field and to make up their own 
minds creatively, independently. They ought to be able to 
face the lively oppositions of our day and the stark contra- 
dictions which they will find in the literature and to be 
ready, if they are to be leaders of the church, to be ready 
to know why and what they believe and how they are going 
to act. 

In order to build a program like this one has to go beyond 
the practice of giving the students the best books and the 
right answers always. One has to have more confidence in 
them as persons, more confidence that exposed to wider 
varieties of literature and of thought, they can develop 
creatively and carry on a fuller and more competent leader- 
ship in the future. 

So librarians are not as much impressed by the reserve 
lists which they receive, whether they come in on time or 
late, as they are by the kind of faculty teaching which leads 
to real searching on the part of the student through the 
libraries and to real understanding of the way in which they 
can develop as scholars. 

It is a temptation to the faculty, it is a temptation to the 
librarian to give too much help to our students. As we try 
to develop a library program we certainly have this responsi- 
bility of giving the students enough direction but not too 
much. 

We are, in a library, far too slow still to give adequate 
assistance to the faculty. What Dean Cuninggim has been 
saying about the ideal is certainly true. We should be giving 
far more support to the faculty in the type of research that 
they are doing, and that’s a part of the program where we 
eagerly look for their cooperation and their suggestions of 
the kind of needs which they have. That should enter into 
the program of our seminary library. 

I’d like to say a few words now about the building of the 
collection of books, periodicals and microfilms and other 
types of reproduction that. make possible the development 
of the collections of our libraries to support the kind of 
program which we have in our seminaries at the present 
time and the program which we should develop as the years 
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If you stop to examine the sort of program which was 
characteristic of our seminaries a hundred years ago, you 
will find that they had courses in historical theology and 
ecclesiastical history and courses in biblical languages and 
in the content of the Bible. To compare the material which 
was necessary to support a program like that and the type 
of material which is necessary to support the program of 
one of our seminaries at the present time, gives one pause 
to think. At the present time it is necessary for the library 
staff to handle and to provide for the seminaries: diction- 
aries and text books in at least twenty ancient and modern 
languages; to provide for study in all of the traditional 
fields of theological education of earlier generations and also 
to deal with such varied fields as pastoral psychology, 
ecumenics, rural church administration, and many others 
that you can think of. 

The development of book collections that will support so 
wide an area of study is a very serious task for the librarian, 
the whole library staff and for the faculty. They plan their 
library. I’d like to say just a little bit about the way in 
which the librarian would like to see the assistance of the 
faculty come in the building of a library collection. 

All of you know those timid souls on your faculty who 
never recommend a book for the library to purchase because 
they are not quite sure whether it is going to turn out to be 
as good as they thought it was from the reviews. You also 
know that omnivorous person who believes that the entire 
library budget should be spent on his own field and who, 
without some arbitration from some source would succeed 
in his idea. But in between those two is the conscientious 
scholar who knows his field, who knows what is best, who 
has confidence in the long-run importance of many books 
which are not needed at the moment but which scholars of 
the next generation cannot afford to be without and who 
helps to build the earlier library, to fill in gaps because he 
knows what great scholarship of past penerations actually 
was. Of such a faculty member who cooperates with the 
librarian, the librarian will always say, “may his tribe 
increase.” 


I would like to suggest also that we not overlook the con- 
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tribution which students may make to the building of a li- 
brary collection. You often think of the student as merely on 
the receiving end, but it is rather amazing to discover what 
happens when a group of students suddenly become con- 
scious of the fact that they have a real part in the library 
and that they can contribute to its development. 

We had a rather interesting and totally spontaneous move- 
ment at Boston University this year when some of the 
students had the happy idea that it would be good to give one 
book per person to the library during their seminary year. 
We suddenly had a flood of people coming to the library, 
studying the catalogue, studying publishers’ lists, consulting 
with the librarian and other members of the staff and talk- 
ing with one another about the library and what would be 
useful to have in it. The librarian had some opportunity 
to give suggestions as to the types of things that one bought 
for a permanent collection and of the type of things which 
were well enough for an ephemeral collection, but not 
permanent. 

The most interesting thing from our point of view was 
that during the weeks when this particular student cam- 
paign was on the library circulation increased almost one 
third. People were visiting the library, our students were 
in the library and they suddenly discovered how very im- 
portant to their total thinking and the total program the 
library was. 

Students can learn and can cooperate if they are made to 
feel that they have a real stake in the development of the 
library. 

There is another point at which faculty and administra- 
tion and sometimes students may be most helpful and that 
is in building the collection of the library through being 
well aware of where in our country there are important 
book collections. Estates are always being settled and even 
spring housecleaning shows up an important old file of some 
periodical which would be of value to a seminary library. 
So if your staff and if your faculty and administrators are 
aware of the importance of building the older part of the 
library through these gifts, they can well help us in the 
development of our book collections; but one word of caution 
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here. Not every book that someone wants to give to a library 
should be accepted, and all such gifts should be taken with 
the condition that only those which are needed for the 
permanent collection of the library should be kept. That is 
a very important caution for those who are looking for this 
type of gift. 

In conclusion I want to say just a few words about the 
library staff themselves. As the librarian looks over this 
staff to consider the kind of program that is carried on, he 
or she may think of the relation of the library staff to the 
staff of a department within the seminary. In your depart- 
ment you have professors, you have instructors and you 
often have student assistants. A library is set up very much 
in the same way. There is the head librarian, there are 
other staff members who are scholarly specialists beginning 
in their preparation for library work and then there are 
the student assistants or the clerical workers who carry on 
many of the other tasks that in a faculty department are 
also carried on by the student assistants to the professors. 

We have then in our libraries a situation which is not too 
different from the situation in the other departments of the 
seminary life. If we are developing a professional attitude 
through our libraries, through the library staff, we are 
thinking of a group of people who are trained specialists 
in the subjects which are covered by the library, and if you 
will really stop to think of the extent of coverage which is- 
found in the library of the present time, you will see how 
difficult it is, how difficult is the task of getting enough 
trained specialists within a library to cover the many fields, 
the many languages, the many types of reference as guid- 
ance to students and the interpretation to faculty that are 
necessary. j 

At the present time, and for the last few years since the 
founding of the American Theological Library Association, 
we have been working hard on standards for training of 
librarians. We have at the present time some fine people 
coming through the training for the type of theological 
librarianship which we have in mind which means real 
leadership and real service to the seminary community. 

Those of us who are librarians want to look upon this as 
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a theological vocation of librarianship and we look to you 
of the American Association of Theological Schools, to give 
impetus such as in the past and to give encouragement to 
the development of this profession which may be a real 
partner in the work that you are doing, and to interpret our 
own work in the light of the importance of the work of 
theological librarianship as a partner of the task which is 
given to us as we train leaders for the church of the next 
generation. 


MR. BEACH: Thank you, Dr. Newhall. 


I wonder if for your comfort you would like to do three 
things, to stand for sixty seconds, move around a bit and 
perhaps take our coats off and some of you come down to 
these empty seats. I recall that my late pastor, Dr. Tittle 
in Evanston used to say that the chances of salvation were 
not at all diminished by being comfortable in church and 
regularly he would have the coats taken off. You see incon- 
sistency up here, but don’t be misguided by that. 


I suggest we take sixty seconds. We don’t want you to 
depart, but we’d like you to be as comfortable as possible. 
Then we will resume. 


... There was a short recess... 


MR. BEACH: There is a real advantage in coming last 
on a program. Professor Raymond P. Morris of Yale has 
the advantage of seeing all the pitfalls of his colleagues that 
have gone before and he is in a position to summarize and 
comment on anything that has been said, as his topic is not 
accurately worded. It is not strictly orientation and so I 
will leave it to Professor Morris to indicate his own topic. 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND P. MORRIS (Librarian, Yale 
University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut): I 
think it is only a moderator that can say it is an advantage 
to come last rather than first because everything I intended 
to say has been said by my predecessors in a much better 
fashion than I could hope to say it. 

I think I shall depart a great deal from what I had orig- 
inally intended to say and very briefly direct my remarks 
to some common mistakes which I have made as a librarian 
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and which I think other librarians make and other institu- 
tions make. 


I think the most common mistake that I have been able 
to observe in other libraries and my own is to allow my 
library to become an institution within a larger institution. 
We all, to be sure, come from the same budget, but there is 
an institution within a larger institution. We really do not 
understand each other. 


Now, that has been partly my fault, perhaps mostly my 
fault. It is also inherent in the situation. It is very im- 
portant that the person that is charged with the administra- 
tion and the development of the library know what his insti- 
tution is trying to do. I think one of the great faults that 
we have made in our association as librarians is attempting 
to do something which we are not required to do. It is im- 
portant that we be a part of it all, that there be mutual 
understanding. Now, this is more than having a certain 
recognition in the school. I am not talking in those terms 
at all. 


From the standpoint of the librarian I think it means a 
fundamental insight into what theological education is, and 
how do we acquire that. We acquire it primarily like you 
learn everything else, by the chance and also the opportunity 
to assume responsibility. 


Now, we need that. It is not a matter of recognition or 
' prestige or the place of the librarian in the school. I am 
impatient with those things, but to do our work effectively 
we must know what the school is trying to do. 


Now, having said that, it seems to me that if a librarian 
understands theological education, and I am addressing 
myself primarily to professional education and not to the 
problems of research which, I think, is a widely different 
problem, certain things, it seems to me, happen. One is that 
the librarian becomes aware that a collection that he is 
developing is not something that is just built up, but that 
he is designing a specific kind of a tool to do a specific kind 
of and type of work. 


I wish sometimes our Association would delete from the 
standards any mention of size of libraries. I wish we had 
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some way of bringing to the forefront and impressing upon 
us that the effectiveness of a library has little to do with its 
size. It is a tool designed to do a task. 

I had called to my attention the other day one of our 
librarians who was quite anxious and willing to spend sev- 
eral hundred dollars on a valuable binding, and that is not 
unreasonable if you know anything about valuable bindings 
and the restoration of valuable books, but when he was 
questioned as to whether or not he was willing to add to his 
collection certain books in sociology and social sciences and 
political science which reflect the world in which we live, 
he was reluctant to purchase them. You see what happened. 
He had lost his focus. He had become lost. He had an insti- 
tution within an institution. 

I have seen other institutions that have had sizable book 
budgets and it is extremely difficult for you or the faculty 
to secure second and third copies of books. It just doesn’t 
make sense to me when we build the elaborate plan and 
bring together the elaborate endowments, bring together 
the faculty that we have, bring our students from all over 
the country, and when you come to the critical moment that 
a student is motivated and wants a book and can’t get it 
because you have only one or two copies in the library. It 
is a false conception of what a book is and the place of the 
book in education. Buy an extra copy. Suppose next year 
you need to throw it away. Itisa good expenditure at that. 

I think it makes a difference in the kind of collection we 
are going to build. Furthermore, I think therefore it makes 
a great difference in how we are going to handle this col- 
lection. 

I would put the formula in a very deceptively, simple way, 
by saying that good librarianship means to provide the 
right book at the right time. Accessibility. Designing a 
library so that it is a place people like to work in and prefer 
to work in. 

I am sure it is a problem common to all of us in terms of 
education. We are competing for the student’s time. Three 
years we have that man with us with all of the outside 
activity that he must participate in, with his field work 
requirements, with his home and other things, we have him 
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a very short time for educational purposes. We need to 
keep our libraries accessible. We need to build them ac- 
cessibly. If possible, if we could provide such equipment, 
we need to get them out of the crowded apartments and out 
of the crowded Quonset huts and out of the noisy dormi- 
tories into an atmosphere we'can control and an atmosphere 
that is conductive to the things they are trying to do. 

You know how it is when you do your work. There is no 
place you will work as effectively as at your own desk when 
quietness exists, where there will be no interruptions, where 
you will be surrounded by books, where everything that you 
need is at hand and you know how great an interruption it 
is when you know there is a book you want and you can’t 
put your hand on it. The whole creative process stops cold. 


Now the students are no different than you and because 
it is an institution we should not be blinded to the fact that 
we should try to recreate for them as closely as possible on 
a mass level what you prefer in your own individual study. 


Now, these are the points, it seems to me, that we 
librarians fail to understand again and again. 


There is one thing more I want to say and then I am 
through, and that is this. The whole of library work, it 
seems to me, is a continuous teaching process or should be. 
There is no individual in your institution who is around and 
present and so available to the student as he works as is 
your librarian. There is no situation similar to the situation 
you will find when you find the student properly motivated 
seeking help, as you will find him, in the library. 


These two things alone would suggest the potentiality of 
the situation. I am never so humiliated and I am never more 
certain I have failed in my work so completely as when I go 
into our reading room and stacks and find the students there 
and they will ask me a question and I am unable to give 
them the answer I would like to give. It is a humiliating 
experience to me but that is the context in which we do 
our work. 


Now, in our Association we do need to improve our per- 
sonnel and with all due respect to my colleagues and with 
no sense of lack of humility, I would like to say that one of 
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the important things before us is we must improve our 
library personnel. That is going to cost. You cannot get 
it for the salaries which we now pay. 


Now, I have talked entirely too long. I really enjoyed the 
remarks of Dr. Roberts and Dean Cuninggim. I would only 
add this thing, Dean Cuninggim, when you go, that Dr. 
Turner would like to get your reserve list at least ten min- 
utes before and they ought to be revised every other year. 
(Laughter) 


MR. BEACH: Thank you, Professor Morris. 


Now I am going to ask that each panel member have an 
opportunity to question and challenge any of the remarks 
of his colleagues. 


Dr. Newhall, you said there were some things with which 
you disagreed. This is a good time for you to let us know 
what these are. 


DR. NEWHALL: I wish to speak to Dean Cuninggim 
about his word “servility.” I don’t like it at all as an 
attitude of a self-respecting librarian. I certainly believe 
we ought to be the servants of the community, but I believe 
that one of the more common definitions of servility is 
obsequiousness and I don’t believe that is a quality you had 
in mind. 


DEAN CUNINGGIM: The word was “subservience” 
rather than servility, but I wouldn’t be surprised if my good 
friend’s comment would be the same even at that. I want to 
say that I am prejudiced in favor of anything that Dr. 
Newhall says as soon as | hear her say it. (Laughter) I 
am perfectly willing to take out of the picture any odor of 
obsequiousness and simply emphasize the need of the library 
to set the pace for the whole institution in creating an 
atmosphere of service. (Laughter) 


MR. BEACH: Dr. Roberts, you pointed out for us the 
fact that a sound library program could not be generated 
by any one body within the school but was a product of 
teamwork by president, dean, faculty, librarian, library 
staff. I wonder if you could speak a little further as to 
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where the initiative should lie in this process of formulating 
and developing a library program? 


DR. ROBERTS: I think the librarian as head of the 
library is the one that should take that leadership although 
I think there are certain responsibilities on the part of the 
chairman of the library committee and the library committee 
itself that are quite essential. I think there are certain 
responsibilities on the part of the administration especially 
in regard to such matters as the annual budget, and so on, 
that makes a library program possible or impossible. But 
I think we should not try to usurp the responsibility of the 
librarian as a real leader in the library program. 


MR. BEACH: Thank you. Now, I think we should all 
regard ourselves as part of this panel. We have, Dr. 
Roberts, I believe fifteen minutes for further participation 
in the form of questions and challenges. You will need to 
come forward to be heard. 


DR. AHERN, Biblical Seminary, New York: Surely it 
is not as easy as all this. Dr. Newhall made a comment, a 
passing comment about reserve books and their use. 


DR. NEWHALL: I’m sorry. 


DR. AHERN: The place of the reserve book shelf, in 
library functions. Will you elaborate that a little further? 


DR. NEWHALL: The thing I had in mind was suggested 
to me by a recent article by Edward Clark in the Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Professors in 
which he said the library must not be allowed to become a 
reservoir of plagiarism. There are certain times when the 
type of assignment made to a reserve shelf is so very minute 
that the student tends to sit down and copy out almost word 
for word the material that is on the reserve shelf. 


I believe that our reserve shelves should be stimulating 
wider reading, that they are necessary but that mer are 
only part of the education of the student. 


MR. BEACH: Does that help, Dr. Ahern? 
DR. AHERN: I just have a suspicion that the reserve 
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shelves are being overworked, or too much emphasis put 
on them. 


DR. NEWHALL: I would say that in our seminary we 
have cut down the number of books that are on reserve by 
a very large number through faculty participation and I 
think it is a good thing. 


PROFESSOR MORRIS: Mr. Chairman, may I say some- 
thing on that point? 


MR. BEACH: Yes. 


PROFESSOR MORRIS: I think it is rather hard to gen- 
eralize on reserve shelves. They are very important and 
necessary. I think the distinction rather is in the professor 
who uses them. 

Now, I have been able to observe and I am sure all of 
you have altogether too frequently the student that comes 
to school and somehow never acquires a maturity in the use 
of books, how to judge a book, and relies on the reserve shelf 
or things of that kind, and I believe it is associated with 
defective teaching. There are other professors who will 
have and maintain large reserve shelves but somehow they 
get over to the student in the process of teaching the 
methodology and the way by which you acquire maturity 
in the use of books. 

I do not think this is something we can take for granted. 
I think the proper context for this is with the professor 
and his students in the day by day work in the classroom 
and papers and things of that kind. We couldn’t get along 
without reserve shelves at Yale. We must have them be- 
cause of the pressure. It seems that sometimes they work 
rather ineffectively and other times very well. 


DR. ELLIOT (Librarian, Southwestern Baptist Semi- 
nary): I have wondered what was going on in a particular 
professor’s mind in planning his course when he requested 
an extensive list of books to be put on the reserve shelf 
and they were and then for the weeks of the term most of 
those books stayed on that reserve shelf most of the time. 
It sems to me that there is more than a slip showing in 
that kind of academic situation. (Laughter) 
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Now, I’d like to ask for audience reaction for a very 
serious constructive educational purpose and I got this 
idea from what I believe was a very intelligent article 
written by one of our outstanding American educators and 
I think it was Dr. Danton, formerly with Temple and now 
in California who suggested that it was the character of the 
use of the reserve books that indicated the educational 
quality and that one of the best indices for the teacher of 
how his students were using his reserve books was the 
circulation records that he might secure if he requested them 
from the library. 

How many of you seminary professors request at the end 
of the term from your librarian the circulation records of 
the books on reserve for one or more different classes? I’d 
like to see the show of your hands. 

... One hand was raised... 

Thank you. 


MR. BEACH: Dr. Cuninggim, you spoke of the im- 
portance of mood and atmosphere in encouraging the right 
kind of use of the library. Could you extend that a little 
further for us? Is that a matter of physical setting, psycho- 
logical setting or what? 


DR. CUNINGGIM: I have a feeling that these comments 
made on the reserve shelf were as good a kick-off as any for 
trying to illustrate something of what I meant. 

As I understand Dr. Morris and as I understand the 
more recent comments, the point is not whether the reserve 
shelf is large or small, nor is the point so much whether or 
not alone the books on that shelf are greatly used. 

The point, I take it, is whether or not through the device 
of having a reserve shelf of large or small quantity the 
professors and the librarian as co-teachers succeed in en- 
couraging the student in his use of books and his own 
learning adventure. 

Now, this may or may not be done by a large reserve 
Shelf. It could work out any way. Similarly by a small one. 
Now, when we transfer the problem of the reserve shelf to 
this matter, the problem of the underlying encouragement 
that can be given to the student by all who have contact 
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with him in his learning process, then we are trying to 
describe something of a mood which the library sets rather 
than simply something of a maneuver which the library 
goes through. 

I think this is something that I am trying to drive at. I 
don’t know how to state it any better. 


MR. BEACH: We have several more minutes. Is there 
anyone who would like to take a census or make a comment? 


Dr. Roberts, I wonder if I might try to draw together 
some of what we have said and then turn the meeting 
quickly back to you. 


It seems to me we have concluded together that the library 
program to be vital must be worked out by a team of admin- 
istration and faculty and library staff, that the library 
program to continue to be vital must function as a continu- 
ing partnership of these elements. The word co-teacher has 
been used here as a proper role for a librarian and that 
term certainly asks certain things by way of training and 
experience and maturity. 

And as a byproduct of that stature, if it is achieved, it 
would seem to me that the librarian should be as the AATS 
standards put it, worthy and deserving of receiving faculty 
status. 

We look upon the library program as concerned not to 
help a student through school solely, but to create significant 
persons and to train men and women for undergoing educa 
tion through life. 

Mood and atmosphere we have said are important in 
creating the right surroundings and conditions for creative 
work. 

I should like to conclude, Dr. Roberts, by conveying to 
AATS the appreciation of the American Theological Library 
Association for this experience which has come at the fourth 
joint conference of our two associations beginning in nine- 
teen forty-eight. 

I personally feel that the fellowship between adminis- 
trator and librarian is a factor in strengthening our library 
program and if you will not try to analyze this story too 
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closely by trying to figure out who is who, I am reminded 
in the relationship between administrator and librarian of 
Mark Twain’s view backward when he said, “When I was a 
boy of fourteen my father was so ignorant I could hardly 
stand to have the old man around. But when I got to be 
twenty-one I was astonished at how much the old man had 
learned in seven years.” (Laughter) (Applause) 


... The panel adjourned. 
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UNITY OF TEACHING: A CHALLENGE TO 
THE SEMINARIES 


RALPH DOUGLAS HYSLOP 
Pacific School of Religion 


“(Thus) the term ecumenical has apparently come to 
stay.” With these words W. A. Visser ’t Hooft begins the 
concluding section of his Burge Memorial Lecture on The 
Meaning of Ecumenical. Suggesting four reasons for the 
success of the word despite its defects, he describes the 
fourth as decisive: “. . . it could be used to embrace at one 
and the same time the truths that the Church of Christ is 
world-wide, supra-national, supra-racial, that it is essen- 
tially one and that this oneness contains a variety of gifts.’” 


The General Secretary of the World Council of Churches 
here epitomizes the movement which has found institutional 
structure in the organization which he heads. For this is a 
movement of the churches engaged in discovering and acting 
upon their true nature. There is no power or authority in 
the movement other than that which is possessed by the 
churches. Nor does their coming together in a World Coun- 
cil of Churches endow them or the Council with some new 
character or gifts. They are churches, in any real sense, 
only because they are founded upon Jesus Christ and bear 
witness to Him. Because of this foundation and in fulfilling 
this witness, they come together. As the Message from the 
Oxford Conference states it: “The unity of this fellowship 
is not built up from its constituent parts, like a federation 
of different States. It consists in tne Sovereignty and re- 
deeming acts of its one Lord. The source of unity is not the 
consenting movement of men’s wills; it is Jesus Christ whose 
one life flows through the Body and subdues the many wills 
to His.’’? 


.Ww. A. Visser ’t Hooft, The Meaning of Ecumenical, SCM Press, 
1953. 

2 A Message from the Oxford Conference to the Christian Churches, 
1937. 
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It is quite proper, therefore, that the health and strength 
of this movement should be measured by the same standards 
that one applies to the churches themselves. Indeed, it is 
true that the very existence of the World Council of 
Churches and the meeting of its Second Assembly in Evan- 
ston in August, provides an opportunity to assess the Chris- 
tian character and fruitfulness of the churches throughout 
the world. No pageantry and no power of prophetic voices 
will be able to obscure the failures of the churches as their 
life is reviewed at Evanston; and no disagreement with 
specific statements or proposals made there should be per- 
mitted to hide from our eyes the glory of steadfast loyalty 
to Christ and His Kingdom on the part of millions of our 
fellow Christians today. 


The ecumenical movement expresses the churches’ under- 
standing of their true nature and reveals much about their 
life of witness. Our task as teachers is to enable men and 
women to understand the nature of the Church and to pre- 
pare for effective leadership in it. It is obvious, then, that 
this movement must have immediate relevance to our task 
and that we, in our fulfillment of our responsibilities, are 
in a position to contribute much to its effectiveness. It is 
my purpose briefly to suggest this relationship between the 
ecumenical movement and our teaching. This is not an 
attempt to assess fully the theological contributions of the 
movement nor to suggest some new plan of theological edu- 
cation. The venture is a more modest and personal one. As 
a theological student in the beginning, and now as a teacher, 
I have had close contact with the ecumenical movement in 
most of its phases since 19387. During a recent sabbatical 
leave, I served for nine months as a staff member of the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva. Out of this experi- 
ence come certain convictions which I would like to share 
with my fellow teachers. 

The first is that we cannot be useful and effective teachers 
in our theological schools today without availing ourselves 
of the broad and pertinent information about the life and 
thought of the churches now made available by the World 
Council of Churches. No one needs to remind me that each 
of us faces very large demands upon his time and energy 
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made by the fields of specialization in which we work. We 
are all aware, also, of the rightful claim of the churches of 
our own order. May I suggest, however, that both of these 
legitimate areas of study and activity are given greater 
meaning and richer purpose by being related to the story 
of the life and witness of the universal church. This story 
is told more fully than ever before in the Six Ecumenical 
Surveys’ prepared as background material for the meeting 
of the Second Assembly at Evanston in August. Each of 
these Surveys deals with the problems and responsibilities 
confronting the churches in one of the six fields to be con- 
sidered by the Sections at Evanston. These are: 

1. Faith and Order—Our Oneness in Christ and 
our Disunity as Churches 
Evangelism—The Mission of the Church to 
those outside her Life 
Social Problems—The Responsible Society in 
a World Perspective 
International Affairs— Christians in the 
Struggle for World Community 
Inter-group Relations— The Church amid 
Racial and Ethnic Tensions 
. The Laity—The Christian in His Vocation 


The information on which the Surveys are based was 
gathered through a very extensive program of question- 
naire and consultation with denominational and interdenom- 
inational agencies and individual correspondents through- 
out the world. Having worked on the Evangelism, Survey, I 
can testify with personal knowledge to the amount and 
variety of information received and the great difficulty of 
reducing the mass of material to the size set for the Surveys. 
Certain reports received for this Survey were so complete 
and so important that they are being published as separate 
national studies: Evangelism in Scotland and Gottes Wort 
ist Nicht Gebunden, a study of post-war evangelism in Ger- 
many, are two of these. 

It is perhaps not too optimistic to assume that we will 
all be reading these Surveys, along with the Report of the 
Advisory Commission on the Main Theme, published by 
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1Gix Ecumenical Surveys. Preparatory Material for the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 
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Harpers in the volume entitled The Christian Hope and the 
Task of the Church. The Assembly, after all, is being held 
in our own country and is the center of attention at the 
present time. The Advisory Commission and the six Prepa- 
ratory Commissions, which reviewed the first drafts of the 
Surveys, all have in their membership faculty members from 
our seminaries. We may reasonably view our contribution 
with pride. But is it not fair also to ask whether, once this 
special period of emphasis has passed, we will not relegate 
these documents and others to the files and expect only the 
specialists in ecumenics to consult them and, perchance, use 
them in connection with lectures and seminars given in that 
field? It is all too easy to deal in this fashion with “prepara- 
tory materials,” when the event for which they prepared has 
passed. The danger in so treating them is indicated, I be- 
lieve, by the words used by the Chairman and the Director 
of the Study Department in describing their value and au- 
thority: “It lies in the measure in which they acutely dis- 
cern the facts and signs of the Christian world scene, lift 
major issues into prominence, and thus offer signposts for 
the pilgrim Church.’ If we manifest only a temporary 
interest in “signposts for the pilgrim Church,” it can only 
be because we have struck our tents and are no longer inter- 
ested in pilgrimage. 

These Surveys and the Report on the Main Theme have, 
it is true, enlisted more collaborators and aroused more 
interest and discussion than any other recent projects of the 
World Council. This was true also of the preparatory work 
done for Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937, Madras in 1939, 
Amsterdam in 1948 and Lund in 1952. But if this movement 
has continuing significance, both its methods of study and its 
products must be known, participated in and used by us not 
at intervals nor in peripheral ways but constantly and in 
ways that affect directly our study and teaching. And here 
I am stating a second conviction: that there is emerging 
from the ecumenical movement a very important means of 
study of the faith and life of the Christian Church and 
significant and relevant findings which should strongly in- 
fluence theological education. 


* Six Ecumenical Surveys, p. vi. 
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It is apparent that theological education would be in- 
fluenced by the ecumenical movement if all of us were simply 
to read with care the documents issued by the World Coun- 
cil, quite apart from the Assembly preparatory materials, in 
the Biblical field, in Faith and Order, Evangelism, Social 
Problems, International Affairs, Inter-Group Relations and 
the Laity. Studies and reports are issued with increasing 
frequency in all these fields. They are not all of the same 
quality, nor do they all represent the same degree of effec- 
tive use of what might be called the ecumenical discussion 
process. But they all contribute to the development of a 
pattern of investigation and reporting in areas which are 
of first importance to all of us for the simple reason that we 
are all of us teachers of the Church, concerned primarily 
about the life and witness of the Church. 


The influence can be a greater one, however, than that 
provided by more complete information. I have spoken of a 
“means of study” provided by the ecumenical movement. In 
some ways, I think this is a rather inefficient and wasteful 
means of study. The exchange of papers with all of its 
pitfalls, the expensive and time-consuming process of con- 
sultation, the exasperating and often fruitless questionnaire 
and report method: these demand the patience of saints and 
few saints, either actual or potential, are available for this 
work. Yet when this is said, and it ought to be said quite 
frankly, there remains an immeasurable gain. It is one of 
which we in faculties of theology have great need. One can 
speak of this gain in terms of a synthesis of our knowledge 
and a relating of all of it toa clarified understanding of our 
task. 

Let me use the Report of the Advisory Commission on the 
Main Theme of the Assembly, for a moment, as an illustra- 
tion. This Report, Christ—the Hope of the World, was 
prepared by a Commission of about 25 members which met 
together for a total of less than 30 days in 1951, ’52, and 
‘52 After each of the -first two meetings, preliminary 
reports were issued which were widely discussed and criti- 
cized. These comments were carefully considered by the 
Commission and the final Report issued by them will be 
discussed by the Assembly Delegates meeting in discussion 
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sections during four periods in the first week of the As- 
sembly. Innumerable articles and books have been written 
on this theme and, quite properly, a number of these express 
sharp disagreement with at least the preliminary reports 
of the Commission. I am not here concerned to present an 
argument for the final Report, though I must say that it 
seems to me a superb statement of the faith of the Church. 
I would, rather, point out that the Advisory Commission 
was given the task of so stating the Church’s faith in 
Christ—the hope of the World, that all of the discussion in 
the Assembly Sections, all the business transacted in Plenary 
sessions, all addresses given and all worship of God would be 
seen and understood in their true relationship to this faith. 
To put it bluntly, if the Assembly is saying anything to the 
churches and to the world, this is what it is saying. Here, 
surely, is a task of interpreting, of relating, of synthesizing. 
And, whatever may be your own judgment of the Report, I 
think you must agree that this task was accomplished in it. 
The Biblical scholar, the historian, the systematic theolo- 
gian, the teacher of Christian ethics, of practical theology, 
of liturgics: all will find in this Report, along with points of 
disagreement, most important and suggestive contributions 
to thought and action. Most significant, we will all find 
these contributions in vital relationship to each other and 
to the central theme of the Report and of the Assembly 
itself. 

The warning was given, at the outset, that no full-scale 
analysis of the problems of theological education would be 
attempted here and it will be apparent that none is possible 
within the limits of our time. Certain issues can be raised— 
and must be. One is the issue of unity in our teaching. 
Perhaps we, like the Assembly, need a Theme. It is certain 
that we would criticize one if it were adopted, and that 
would be our right. But the most important single contri- 
bution of the ecumenical movement to theological education 
may be the reminder that it ts possible to employ all our 
knowledge and all our traditions in the service of the one 
truth by which the Church lives: that Jesus Christ is Lord 
and that He lives. The varieties of witness to this truth, 
the historical and contemporary evidences of it, the syste- 
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matic and practical demonstration of it are all part of our 
teaching task. But the truth itself is the center; and all 
our study and teaching must have that center as the Church 
has it, else it is not the Church. 

It is not only the information provided by World Council 
studies that is important to us, then; it is the impetus to 
reformation that is the more essential. This reformation is 
not to be accomplished among the churches by merging 
their institutional structures, though church union is, I 
believe, an essential fruit of the reformation. It comes to 
pass as the churches recognize more fully and yield more 
completely to the claim of Christ as the one Lord of the 
Church and the world. We are part of that Church and that 
world. Our own resistance to the claim of Christ has all the 
strength of the ecclesiastical pride which is our heritage 
from the Church and that special professional pride which 
is a subtle mixture of religious and secular arrogance. 
Stated in terms so simple that they are somewhat unfair, 
we not only tend to perpetuate the divisions between the 
churches which already exist, but add to them by further 
divisions in the subject matter of theological study. But is 
it too much to expect that the theological seminaries should 
become vital forces in the furthering of a reformation of 
which the ecumenical movement is itself both a symbol and 
an agent? 

A first step in this direction has already been taken, with 
the indispensable contributions being made to ecumenical 
studies by individual teachers. A second, I have suggested, 
would be the careful reading of these continuing studies by 
all. Third, and far more important, is the resolve to let 
the spirit and force of this movement affect us at the heart 
and center of our existence as Christian communities of 
study and action. 

We do not ask, often enough nor as seriously as we should, 
the question of Paul, “Is Christ divided?” To ask it often 
is to ask it in relationship to every decision relating to both 
general policy of our schools and that special concern of all 
of us: the curriculum. To ask it seriously is to ask it specif- 
ically in terms of our vocation as teachers of the Church. 
It is my contention that this is the question that the 
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ecumenical movement poses for us, and that the answer to 
it points in the direction of the reformation of which I 
spoke. 

There are two developments which would seem to me im- 
perative in this respect. First, whatever be the denomina- 
tional connections which we honor and quite properly serve, 
we have a duty to prepare students for the ministry of the 
Church of Jesus Christ by acquainting them not only with 
the whole rich history of that Church in the past but the 
variety and force of its present life throughout the world. 
We cannot do this adequately without the most active coop- 
eration with the World Council of Churches, the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education. I doubt very much that we can do it without 
significant changes in our curricula. 

Second, we must ourselves discover the ways in which, as 
scholars and teachers, we can say, “Christ is not divided’. 
We would certainly testify to this fact in faith. Yet we do 
deny it in teaching, by the firmness with which we maintain 
divisions between our departments and the vigor with which 
we defend the autonomy of our fields. Is it not true that, 
when put to the test, we are theologians, historians, Biblical 
scholars first and foremost, and not teachers of a total 
Christian truth? We should certainly retain a special loyalty 
to our particular fields of study and teaching, but are we 
able to say at the present time that this loyalty is seen in 
relationship to a higher one which gives it true proportion? 
It is here suggested that this higher loyalty is identical to 
that which must claim the churches. It is a loyalty to one 
Lord. 

It seems to me that theological education would be more 
truly education, and much more exciting for everyone par- 
ticipating in it, if we were to unite in the venture of discov- 
ering and displaying our oneness in Christ. Part of this 
venture would be the honest admission of our disunity as 
teachers, for here, too, our experience is unquestionably 
one with that of the churches. But the important thing is 
that we confess what is after all our faith and our reason 
for being, and begin to teach in terms of our confession. 
We exist as teachers and, in an institutional form as theo- 
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logical schools, because there is a Church whose head is 
Jesus Christ, whom it acknowledges as Lord and Saviour 
of the world. When we teach as those who are vividly aware 
of the whole life of the Church and conscious of their 
supreme loyalty to its Lord, we may find ourselves part of 
a fellowship of new life and promise whose boundaries are 
not marked by present ecclesiastical or educational divisions 
and whose power is that of a reformation. If we mean 
anything at all when we say, Jesus Christ—the Hope of the 
World, we are not likely to remain as we are. It is surely 
as true for us as for any of His followers that He brings 
“not peace but a sword”. The sword wielded by Him in our 
schools may be the sword that cuts our tie to limited tradi- 
tions and secondary loyalties. It will hurt but the healing 
will also be His, when we are able, as never before, to know 
ourselves as His teachers as well as His disciples. 

The observations made by one who teaches in an Ameri- 
can theological school, carrying no administrative responsi- 
bility there, and has served temporarily as a member of 
the staff of the World Council of Churches, with no con- 
tinuing official responsibility, may well strike you as pos- 
sessing very little authority. This fact, and I would readily 
admit it, causes Me no concern and affords me much relief. 
I would not, however, wish to leave the impression that I 
am able, with good conscience, to make general proposals 
concerning our teaching, without the slightest intention of 
doing anything about it. I wish, therefore, to close by 
stating my own conclusions and the action which they impel 
me to take. I am aware that these must seem rather arbi- 
trary when so briefly stated, but the risk is worth taking 
since the alternative would be no commitment at all. 

I believe that I must teach the history of Christianity in 
such a way that my students are enabled to understand their 
membership in a Church which is at once continuous in 
history and not to be wholly identified with any particular 
historical form or forms of past or present. It is quite im- 
possible to do this without drawing upon the resources of 
the Old and New Testament, Christian doctrine, and studies 
of the relationship between Church and Society. In a sense, 
I must attempt to describe the history of the action of the 
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Holy Spirit. I will fail if I leave the impression that this 
history begins with the early Church and then leaps to 
Scrooby, John Robinson and Plymouth. I do not suggest 
that I was doing anything as ridiculous as this before I 
went to Geneva, but I do state that the experience there 
convinced me that my teaching was not completely free of 
that tendency. 

I am sure that I must persuade my fellow Faculty mem- 
bers to join with me, or let me join with them, in conducting 
joint classes and Seminars, as has been done in the past in 
our School and in the present in many of our seminaries. 
The purpose of these seminars will be the manifesting and 
practicing of this unity which actually exists because we are 
all teaching the same truth from the same standpoint. This 
will not, of course, prevent the most searching consideration 
of differences of interpretation nor will it eliminate the 
variety provided by the different disciplines in our fields. 
But it seems most necessary that the systematic theologian, 
the teacher of Christian ethics, the church historian, to 
name only one possible combination, begin to work together 
at the task of teaching Christian truth in its living context, 
the Christian Church in history and in the present. 


Finally, I am committed to the most difficult task of all: 
continuing service to my own denomination and to the 
larger life of the churches in my own country, while acquir- 
ing steadily a more adequate knowledge of and participation 
in the life of the whole Church. Much of this must come 
through continued work with the World Council of Churches, 
but I resist the implication that I have thus manifested a 
specialized interest which is no doubt appropriate for the 
teacher of Church History who has some personal back- 
ground of experience in the ecumenical movement. If this 
is the interest which I have, and this the justification for it; 
then all that I have said today is without meaning and may 
be disregarded. This may happen in any case, but before it 
does, I want to repeat my deep conviction that this must be 
the resolve of all of us and not of a few. We are not con- 
tent with our churches as they are; we are certainly not 
satisfied with our seminaries. Nor is it a case of one re- 
forming the other. The great and hopeful fact is that we 
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can come together under the same moving influences and can 
be re-born together. This is a re-birth that can take place 
only in the fellowship of a world Christian community. It 
is one which must effect changes in the whole of the fellow- 
ship. The signs of its coming are already among us. It 
would be the strangest of ironies if we, the theological 
teachers of an age of reformation, should fail to recognize 
our time while teaching of times past when the Church was 
so reborn. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION—AN ASIAN 
PERSPECTIVE 


REVEREND DANIEL T. NILES 
District Evangelist, Methodist Church in Ceylon 


The Christian proclamation is proclamation of a Gospel— 
the good news of what God has done, is doing, and has 
promised He will do on behalf of man and for man’s salva- 
tion. The determinative act of that which constitutes the 
Gospel is the act of God in Jesus Christ. The function of 
theology is to witness to this Gospel and to make this 
witness relevant to the world to which the witness is made. 
Theology is the Church’s attempt to relate the truths of 
God to the torments of the world. 


History is not simply the area of revelation. It is not 
adequate to speak about history as that medium in which 
what has always been true in eternity now becomes re- 
vealed. We are aware of the statement “The Cross on 
Calvary was a revelation in time of what was always true 
in eternity.” It is not enough to say this, for history is the 
area of salvation. God’s saving acts take place in history, 
and the course of history is determined by the movement of 
God’s righteousness, which is a movement from His act of 
creation to His final act of consummation. 


But since theology is owr witness to the Gospel, it partakes 
of all the defects that belong to man’s creaturehood and 
sinfulness. What is ours must always remain under a 
question-mark. Religion is man’s response to the Gospel, 
and because it is man’s response it is never a complete and 
perfect response. Theology is a part of this response. It 
is one aspect of religion and as such partakes in the imper- 
fection that attaches to religion. The only way in which we 
can acknowledge that religion is under the judgment of God 
is to maintain in the face of all religion, including our 
theology, a question-mark. Where absolute value is at- 
tached to any of the ingredients of religion, whether theo- 
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logical formulation or the forms of worship or doctrine, 
there religion has overstepped its boundary. 


This distinction between theology as that which witnesses 
to the Gospel and as that which partakes of the nature of 
religion has important consequences in evangelism as well 
as in ecumenical work. The consequence for evangelism is 
this—that Christianity as a religion does not stand over 
against other religions but alongside of them. The Christian 
evangelist stands alongside the Hindu pointing to the 
Gospel. The consequence for ecumenical work is that the 
members of every church are set free to converse with one 
another without being advocates of their own particular 
religious tradition. The need today is for a deeper aware- 
ness of the importance of theology as well as of its nature. 
We need to learn how to give evidence of our certainty in 
the Gospel without making the forms in which the evidence 
is given absolute. 


Note: The entire manuscript was not available. Hence this brief 
resume is given. 
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CONDITIONS FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


The school should have at least four full-time properly qualified pro- 
fessors giving their time to the work of post-college theological educa- 
tion, the degree of this service to be calculated independently of the 
contribution of part-time members of the faculty. 


The school should have an enrollment of at least twenty-five 
students. 


The school must operate predominantly on a post-college level. 


The school should be in good standing with respect to a recognized 
constituency of churches, and to neighboring theological schools. 


The school should present evidence that it is carrying on a strong 
educational program and has sufficient stability and permanence to 
maintain it. 


The school should have a sufficient degree of separateness and inde- 
pendence from any ‘other institution with which it may be associated 
to identify its assets, its expenditures, and its functions as a theo- 
logical school. 


With respect to theological schools in Canada, the Association 
recognizes that the above standards are not always strictly applicable, 
whereas other considerations are relevant, and in considering schools 
for membership, the Executive Committee should take these facts 
into account. 


STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING 


The American Association of Theological Schools is an association 
of institutions devoted to education for the Christian ministry. Its 
interest in having a list of accredited institutions grows out of its 
concern for the best possible preparation of men for an effective 
ministry. The inclusion of an institution in this list is based upon 
academic criteria without reference to doctrinal position or ecclesi- 
astical affiliation, and upon evidence that the institution has the neces- 
sary facilities and standards to prepare students for the ministry. It 
believes that this evidence is most plainly to be found in the extent 
to which graduates of these institutions do actually maintain high 
standards of practice in the ministry. Such evidence in itself alone is, 
in the first place, difficult to secure, and in the second place difficult to 
interpret satisfactorily. The Association believes, however, that cer- 
tain factors in the life and work of particular institutions are with 
entire propriety to be regarded as making for or against the effective- 
ness of that institution in preparing its students for the ministry. It 
is these factors which are held under view in the plan for listing 
accredited institutions. 

The Association does not treat its standards as definite rules and 
specifications to be applied in an exact and mechanical fashion. It 
does not suppose that the status of an institution can be satisfactorily 
determined by finding that it has met these standards one by one 
until all have been met. There is no desire to enforce these standards 
in arbitrary fashion; they are to be administered by the Commission 
on Accrediting by way of stimulus and encouragement. 


1. Standards of Admission 


An accredited theological school * should require for admission to 
candidacy for its degrees the degree of A.B., based upon four years of 
work beyond secondary education, in a college which is approved by 
one of the regional accrediting bodies, or the equivalent of such a 
degree. 

Courses used as credit toward a first college degree should not be 
used as credit toward a seminary degree. 

When a student applies for admission with a first degree from a 
college or university, his transcript should be examined to discover 
whether his work has satisfied the minimum requirements of the 
pre-seminary curriculum. If it does not do so, the applicant should be 
regarded as deficient in preparation and the seminary should require 
that the deficiency be made up as soon as possible. 


* Institutions devoted to theological education go under many dif- 
ferent names. In the United States, “Theological Seminary” is fre- 
quently used, as are the terms “Divinity School” and “School of 
Religion.” In Canada the common term 1s “Theological College, 
ordinarily designating a graduate school standing in some affiliate 
relation with a University. In these Standards the term “theological 
school” is inclusive of all these. 
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If a student applies for admission from a non-accredited college, 
either the applicant may be received on probation, or before admission 
the seminary should give a general examination to the applicant on 
the pre-theological curriculum. In the latter case, the applicant should 
be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 

A student transferring from one theological school to another should 
be required to present, in addition to the official transcript of his 
record, a letter of honorable dismissal and recommendation from the 
institution last attended. 


2. Length of Course and Standards for Graduation 


An accredited theological school should offer a course leading to the 
degree of B.D., or its equivalent. This should be regarded as a pro- 
fessional degree, requiring high intellectual attainment at the grad- 
uate level. Normally it will require three years of two semesters each, 
or their equivalent, beyond the A.B. degree to complete this course. 

An accredited seminary may offer other degree programs, but it is 
undesirable for a seminary that is not an integral part of or affiliated 
with a university to grant the Ph.D. or the M.A. degree. It is legiti- 
mate for a seminary to offer a program leading to the Ph.D. or the 
M.A. degree in cooperation with a university, the degree to be given 
by the university. 


3. Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum 


An accredited seminary should have a curriculum predicated upon 
a broad and sound basis in the arts and sciences and should include 
adequate instruction in the following four areas: Biblical, Historical, 
Theological, and Practical. 


4. Faculty 


An accredited theological school should provide adequate instruction 
in the fields of study indicated above and should include at least four 
full-time professors whose instruction shall be distributed over the 
four areas. In addition to the necessary moral and religious qualifi- 
cations, competence as a scholar and a teacher should in all cases be 
considered the essential characteristics of an acceptable member of a 
faculty. Such professors together with the administrative officer or 
officers shall constitute a faculty with effective control over its cur- 
riculum and the granting of degrees. A weekly teaching load of more 
than twelve hours per instructor shall be considered as endangering 


educational efficiency. An average of not more than nine hours per 
week is desirable. 


5. Standards for Theological Degrees beyond the B.D. 


The Commission on Accrediting will consider the full range of an 
institution’s program in determining its eligibility for accreditation. 
Schools having a small faculty, or a relatively small annual expendi- 
ture for library purchases, are not encouraged to offer a master’s or a 
doctor’s degree in theology. It will be regarded as a sign of weakness 
if an institution of low standing in these respects undertakes to confer 
degrees beyond the B.D. 


_ This Association does not propose quantitative standards as to 
library, or size of faculty, adequate for advanced work; but an insti- 
tution offering a master’s or a doctor’s degree in theology should be 
able to show that the qualifications of its faculty and the character 
of its library are commensurate with the nature of the work leading 
to the degrees offered. The teaching load of faculty members, together 
with the total load of other responsibilities, will be regarded as 
affecting their ability to guide advanced students. The number of 
advanced students per faculty member and per institution will be 
taken into account. 

The content of the course and the character of the requirements 
need not be uniform in all schools. The Association encourages variety 
in programs of advanced work, when properly safeguarded as to 
standards. But the Association does not encourage a multiplicity of 
variously-named advanced degrees, nor does it regard the mere ac- 
cumulation of credits for separate courses as adequate ground for 
admission to advanced degrees. 

The minimum time limit for the completion of requirements for 
advanced degrees should be stated by institutions in such a way as 
to show that these limits will vary with many factors, such as the 
individual student’s preparation for the course he is undertaking and 
the nature of the course. A course leading to a master’s degree in 
theology should occupy a student’s full time for at least one full aca- 
demic year beyond the B.D. A course leading to a doctor’s degree in 
theology should occupy a student’s full time for at least two full aca- 
demic years beyond the B.D. When any of the work of a candidate 
for advanced degrees is done extra-murally, or when a candidate 
carries other major responsibilities at the same time, the require- 
ments as to time should be extended accordingly. An advanced degree 
should not be conferred by an institution unless a candidate has spent 
at least one full academic year beyond the B.D. working under the 
direction of the faculty that recommends him for the degree. The 
program of work presented for an advanced degree in theology should 
not contain work presented in candidacy for some other degree, except 
that the §.T.M. (Th.M.) degree may be earned for a part of a course 
which leads to the Th.D. degree. 

The nomenclature of the degrees should be: B.D. as the first theo- 
logical degree; S.T.M. or Th.M. as the second theological degree; 
Th.D. as the earned doctor’s degree in theology at a level more ad- 
vanced than the S.T.M. or Th.M. A theological school which is an 
integral part of a University may offer work leading to the M.A. and 
the Ph.D. degrees. The D.D. should be reserved as an honorary degree. 


6. Hquipment 

An accredited theological school should have such equipment in 
land, buildings and libraries as shall provide adequate facilities for 
carrying out the program of the institution. 


7. Finances 

An accredited theological school should have sufficient income from 
endowment, regular gifts, tuition and fees to maintain fully the pro- 
gram which the institution offers, including adequate support for staff, 
library, and equipment. 
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8. General Tone and Quality 


In accrediting a theological school, regard will be had for the 
quality of its instruction, the standing of its professors, the character 
of its administration, the efficiency of its offices of record and its 
proved ability to prepare students for effective professional service 
or further scholarly pursuits. 

While the above general statement deals with intangibles which are 
difficult to measure, there are criteria which can be used in discerning 
their presence, such as the following: a pervasive seriousness of pur- 
pose and a disciplined approach of a seminary to its task; a manifest 
enthusiasm for learning on the part of faculty and students in a deep 
mutuality of interest to discover Christian truth and to relate it to 
the needs of the contemporary world; a capacity to judge accurately 
what it can do within the limitations of its resources without impair- 
ing the ability of its faculty to maintain high standards of scholarship 
and professional competence; an attitude of respect and cooperation 
in its faculty and students whereby a seminary will foster a cordial 
spirit toward its sister institutions and support their liberty in doing 
their work; a recognition by a seminary of the value of honest differ- 
ences in enriching the Christian fellowship; and a steady resolve to 
maintain, against further fragmentation, the integrity of the Christian 
witness before the world. 


9. Inspection and Accreditation 


A theological seminary desiring accreditation shall first become an 
associate member of the American Association of Theological Schools. 
When it has attained such standards as to warrant the belief that it is 
ready for accreditation, it may submit to the Commission on Accredit- 
ing a report on its status. The Commission on Accrediting shall study 
the report of the school. In case this study seems to indicate that the 
school measures up to the standards of accrediting, the Commission 
may then authorize the school to fill out the Schedules. Again, if the 
information on the Schedules indicates that the school is ready for 
inspection, the Commission may then authorize the appointment of a 
team of inspectors to inspect the school. Only institutions thus in- 
spected and approved by the Commission shall be accredited. The 
Commission on Accrediting shall review periodically the list of ac- 
credited institutions and revise the list. 


10. Library Standards 


The American Association of Theological Schools is keenly inter- 
ested in advancing the quality and effectiveness of theological educa- 
tion. The library of the school is an essential part of that concern. 
This statement of library standards is designed to serve as a guide to 
creative self-study on the part of the seminaries and to suggest 
standards by which the degree of adequacy of a library is to be judged 
for purposes of accrediting. 


Judgment concerning a library must not be arbitrary and merely 
mechanical. It needs to be based on knowledge of what constitutes a 


good library, wisely and judiciously administered in such a way as to 
stimulate and enrich student and faculty minds. 
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Ultimately, a library is to be judged by the effectiveness with which 
it does its job in a given situation. The library staff needs to possess 
insight, fundamental knowledge, imagination and ability to carry the 
library program into the heart of the school. 

The ideal library is the study center of the school. It concerns itself 
with the effectiveness of the educational program of the school; in- 
deed, it is a creative resource in the implementation of such a pro- 
gram. It is a colleague of the classroom. Beyond its capacity in serv- 
ing as strictly an educational tool, the library as an integral part of 
the total program of the school is also concerned with the fullest per- 
sonal development of the Christian worker. 

In order to translate these ideals into the practical program of the 
library, the following specific recommendations are set forth to sug- 
gest the several areas of library development and use. 


THE LIBRARY IN THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 


The library program should be integrated into the clearly formu- 
lated objectives of the school. 

The administrative officers of the school, the faculty, the students, 
and the library staff should function together in initiating, executing 
and judging the total library program. 

Library development should be based upon a clearly defined long- 
range program, including consideration of such factors as probable 
future enrollment, scope of academic program and responsibility to 
alumni and others. 

The library should be regarded by the students and faculty as an 
inseparable partner with the classroom in the learning process. It is a 
permanent and growing reservoir of experience, knowledge and ideas; 
its main function is to strengthen, deepen and enrich the educational 
procedures of lectures, discussions, field work, and other teaching- 
learning processes. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LIBRARY 


There should be an active library committee the function of which 
will be essentially advisory, composed of the librarian and representa- 
tives of the faculty and administration. Concerned with over-all poli- 
cies and program, such a committee should be an important source 
of counsel to the librarian and a helpful interpreter of the library 
program and needs to students, faculty, and administration. 

The library should be under the direction of a full-time, profes- 
sionally trained librarian. The training of the librarian should in- 
clude, preferably, formal study leading to a degree in library science 
or its equivalent in library experience and training, combined with a 
broad knowledge of theological subject matter and its related litera- 
ture, achieved either through courses leading to the B.D. degree or 
their equivalent. He should have full responsibility for library direc- 
tion, with the counsel of the library committee and the administration 
of the school. He should be a person of such quality and training as to 
deserve and receive faculty status, and should participate in the 
formulation of broad educational policies and programs, 
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Contingent. upon the size of the faculty, the student enrollment, the 
size of the collections and the nature and variety of library services 
to be rendered, there should be an adequate number of library assist- 
ants appropriately trained for their respective tasks. 

Book collections should be arranged in a logical and orderly classi- 
fication and as accessible as possible for use. The library should have 
accurate catalogues and indexes which substantially represent. the 
library’s holdings and which are organized conveniently for the read- 
er’s service. 

A library staff should encourage the fullest possible use of library 
materials, compatible with a reasonable program of conservation of 
the collections. This envisions, ideally, a library staff professionally 
trained for cataloguing, bibliographical and reference service. 


New students should be introduced to the library by a careful pro- 
gram of orientation. This might range from a minimum of lectures 
and tours to formal credit courses in library methods and bibliography. 


Where possible and appropriate, the library should assist its grad- 
uates (and other non-campus religious leaders) by providing a lending 
service on an extension basis. 


THE Book COLLECTION 


The purpose of the institution which the library serves, the nature 
and scope of the instructional program which the library aims to sup- 
port, and the situation of the library with respect to other book col- 
lections readily available largely determine the needs of a library in 

a given situation. 

A theological school, equal to its responsibilities, provides in its 
library the worthwhile literature in the fields of study which make up 
its curriculum. It also makes available to its students books and peri- 
odicals which will enable them to follow up their interests and prose- 
cute inquiries into areas of theological subject matter not necessarily 
presented as classroom courses in a particular curriculum. 


The library of an institution offering a program of graduate study 
beyond the B.D. degree, or its academic equivalent, should provide a 
substantial proportion of the research materials for the lines of study 
involved. In addition, it should assist in providing access to further 
library resources. 

It is also a responsibility of the theological library to make avail- 
able books and periodicals which members of the faculty need in order 
to keep abreast of current scholarship in the fields over which they 
preside, and to improve their general knowledge. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


The theological library should be housed in a fire-resistant building 
or parts of such a building designated for the purpose. Preferably 
these contents and quarters should be distinct from those of any other 
general or professional collection. 


Heating, lighting and ventilation should be in a manner consistent 
with the health and comfort of those who use, administer and serve 


the library. A continuous program of maintenance should be fol- 
lowed, including repairs, repainting, and cleaning. 
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The library should be located in such a place as to make it the study 
center of the school. Entrances and exits should be so arranged as to 
provide economical and efficient supervision, as well as for emergency 
exit. 


Adequate seating space for students should be available. Seating 
capacities in theological libraries providing the best facilities now 
range from 35% to 50% of the student body. 

Other facilities such as study carrels and typing rooms are highly 
desirable. 


The stack area should be planned with long-range program of 
library expansion clearly in mind. Rapidly growing smaller schools 
may well double their collections every fifteen to twenty years. Provi- 
sion should be made for weeding the collections and for placing less 
used materials in inexpensive, compact storage. 


Ample shelf space for acquisitions and for temporary storage of 
gift collections is desirable, near the cataloguing room if possible. 

A rare book room or cages should be provided. 

A place should be provided for the housing of historical collections, 
audio-visual aids, microfilms, microcards, and the like, together with 
equipment and facilities for their use. 

There should be an office for the librarian and offices or working 
quarters sufficiently commodious for the efficient performance of their 
duties by other staff members. Accepted standards prescribe a mini- 
mum floor area of 125 square feet per worker. Some type of mechan- 
ical inter-office communication is desirable. 


FINANCES 


A seminary should have a separate budget for its library. The 
librarian, in consultation with the library committee and the admin- 
istration, should recommend the library budget. Since an adequate 
library budget is so essential to the library program, a seminary 
may wisely compare its own budget both by amount and by percent- 
age of total institutional budget with that of other seminaries of its 
size and scope of work. 

An accredited school without library notations is expected to spend 
not less than $10,000 per year for its total library budget, not includ- 
ing equipment and janitorial maintenance; or $35.00 per student, 
whichever is larger. It is also expected that $2,500 of this amount in 
the budget will be spent annually for books and periodicals exclusive 
of binding and repair. 
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REINSPECTION OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


The American Association of Theological Schools follows certain 
policies and procedures in the reinspection of its accredited member 
schools. 

POLICIES 

Each accredited member school shall be reevaluated every ten years. 

There shall be a Board of Review created by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association to which appeals may be made concerning 
actions of the Commission on Accrediting. The President of the As- 
sociation should be, ex officio, Chairman of the Board of Review. 


Effort shall be made to discover ways and means of cooperating 
more effectively with regional accrediting bodies, particularly in the 
reinspection of member institutions. 

Member institutions of the American Association of Theological 
Schools having programs of study beyond the B.D. degree shall be 
encouraged to work with other graduate schools of religion in develop- 
ing policies of graduate study in religion. 


PROCEDURES 


The Commission on Accrediting shall restudy its own standards and 
procedures with a view to the production of revised schedules to be 
used as the basis of initial accreditation and also as the basis of 
reevaluation. 

The office of the Executive Director shall create guidance materials 
for self-study by the schools, and for the assistance of the Commission 
on Accrediting in appraising the standing of the schools. 


The stages of the reevaluation process shall be as follows: 


a. Self-study and evaluation by an individual school on the 
basis of guidance materials as recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools; 


b. Appraisal by the Commission on Accrediting of the self- 


evaluation made by the school, and decision by the Commission 
as to whether a reinspection is needed; 


c. Reinspection by the Commission of such schools as the Com- 
mission may designate on the basis of the school’s self-evaluation; 
and 


d. Inspection of any school, at its own request, by the Commis- 
sion, even though the Commission might deem the inspection un- 


necessary on the basis of its appraisal of the school’s self- 
evaluation. 
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STATEMENT ON PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES 
I. THE FUNCTION OF PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES 


College courses prior to theological seminary should provide the 
cultural and intellectual foundations essential to an effective theo- 
logical education. They should issue in at least three broad kinds of 
attainment. 


1. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result in the 
ability to use certain tools of the educated man: 


(a) The ability to write and speak English clearly and cor- 
rectly. English composition should have this as a specific pur- 
pose, but this purpose should also be cultivated in all written 
work. 


(b) The ability to think clearly. In some persons this ability 
is cultivated through courses in philosophy or specifically in logic. 
In others it is cultivated by the use of scientific method, or by 
dealing with critical problems in connection with :iterary and 
historical documents. 


(c) The ability to read at least one foreign language and in 
some circumstances more than one. 


2. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result in 
increased understanding of the world in which he lives: 


(a) The world of men and ideas. This includes knowledge of 
English literature, philosophy and psychology. 


(b) The world of nature. This is provided by knowledge of the 
natural sciences, including laboratory work. 


(c) The world of human affairs. This is aided by knowledge of 
history and the social sciences. 


3. The college work of the pre-seminary student should result in a 
sense of achievement: 


(a) The degree of his mastery of his field of study is more 
important than the credits and grades which he accumulates. 


(b) The sense of achievement may be encouraged through 
academic concentration, or through “honors” work, or through 
other plans for increasingly independent work with as much 
initiative on the student’s part as he is able to use with profit. 


Il. SUBJECTS IN PRE-SEMINARY STUDY 

The following is regarded by the Association as a minimum list of 
fields with which it is desirable that a student should have acquain- 
tance before beginning study in seminary. These fields of study are 
selected because of the probability that they will lead in the direction 
of such results as have been indicated. 
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It is desirable that the student’s work in these fields of study should 
be evaluated on the basis of his mastery of these fields rather than 
in terms of semester hours or credits. That this recommendation may 
help the student faced with the practical problem of selecting courses, 
however, it is suggested that he take 30 semesters or 90 semester 
hours or approximately three-fourths of his college work in the fol- 
lowing specific areas: 


English—literature, composition, speech and related studies. At least 
6 semesters. 


History—ancient, modern European, and American. At least 3 semes- 
ters. 


Philosophy—orientation in history, content and method. At least 3 
semesters. 


Natural sciences—preferably physics, chemistry and biology. At least 
2 semesters. 


Social sciences—psychology, sociology, economics, political science and 
education. At least 6 semesters, including at least 1 semester of 
psychology. 


Foreign languages—one or more of the following linguistic avenues 
to man’s thought and tools of scholarly research: Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, German, French. Students who anticipate post-graduate 
studies are urged to undertake these disciplines early in their 
training as opportunity offers. At least 4 semesters. 


Religion—a thorough knowledge of the content of the Bible as in- 
dispensable, together with an introduction to the major religious 
traditions and theological problems in the context of the principal 
aspects of human culture outlined above. The pre-seminary stu- 
dent may well seek counsel of the seminary of his choice in order 
most profitably to use the resources of his college. At least 3 
semesters. 


Of the various possible areas of concentration, where areas of 
concentration are required, English, philosophy and history are re- 
garded as the most desirable. 


Il. THE NATURE OF THIS RECOMMENDATION 


The Association wishes to point out two characteristics of the list 
of pre-seminary studies it is recommending: 

First, this is a statement in minimum terms. We make no attempt 
to list all the work which it would be profitable for a student to do. 
It is thus possible to include many other elements in one’s college 


courses, while still working in what the Association regards as the 
first essentials. 


Second, the emphasis is on a “liberal arts” program because, in the 
judgment of the Association, the essential foundations for a minister’s 


later professional studies lie in a broad and comprehensive college 
education. 
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IV. THE USE OF THIS STATEMENT 


1. This statement is being sent as information to all colleges and 
universities, to church boards of education, and to all theological 
schools, in the United States and Canada. It supersedes previous state- 
ments. 


2. This statement is a recommendation; that is, it is not binding 
upon particular seminaries except in so far as they may wish to 
adopt it. And each seminary is free to make the statement a part 
of its own entrance requirements, or not, as it may see fit. This 
statement, however, or its general equivalent, is now in use in a 
large number of seminaries as a guide to prospective students in 
planning their college work, and as a standard for judging the 
entrance qualifications of applicants for admission. 


3. If a particular seminary adds items to this statement or increases 
its emphasis upon certain items in its own requirements, that semin- 
ary is acting fully in the spirit of the purpose and intended use of 
this statement. 


4. The Association recommends to its member institutions that if 
a student applies for admission from a non-accredited college, either 
the applicant shall be received on probation or before admission 
the seminary shall give a general examination to the applicant on the 
pre-theological studies as recommended above, and in that case the 
applicant be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 


5. It is suggested that a student lacking the essential requisites in 
any given area may be directed to make up the deficiencies by addi- 
tional courses of study in order to qualify as a candidate for the 
B.D. degree. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The American Association of Theological Schools is an association 
of institutions devoted to education for the Christian ministry. It has 
three classes of members: accredited, associate, and affiliated. Institu- 
tions should indicate in their catalogues, bulletins and publicity the 
exact type of membership held in this Association. 


ACCREDITED MEMBERS 


Accredited members are those schools that are listed as such by 
the Commission on Accrediting after due examination of their 
academic standards in the light of the Association’s Standards for 
Accrediting. 

The letter “N” appended after the name and address of an institu- 
tion with a number following refers to a notation for which the list 
of notations may be consulted. 


The list of accredited seminaries is subject to change yearly. For 
the latest information one should write to the Executive Director. 


The accredited members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, as of July 1, 1956, are as follows: 


Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Massa- 
chusetts 

Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California 

Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut N. 9 

Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago, Illinois N. 7 

Bexley Hall, The Divinity School of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio N. 7, 10 

Biblical Seminary in New York, New York, New York N. 
9, 10, 34 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 

Brite College of the Bible, Fort Worth, Texas 

Calvin Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Candler School of Theology of Emory University, Emory 
University, Georgia 

Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, Illinois 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois N. 30 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 

College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia N. 1 
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Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania N. 1, 34 

Divinity School of Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 

Divinity School of Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 

Divinity School of the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois N. 19, 30 

Drew Theological Seminary, Drew University, Madison, 
New Jersey 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania N. 34 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 

Emmanuel College, Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, Ohio 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois N. 9 

Faculty of Divinity, McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
Nee. 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia N. 9 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois 

General Theological Seminary, New York, New York 

Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Graduate Seminary of Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 
N. 7, 34 

Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio 

Hartford Theological Seminary of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut 

Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

iff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado N. 15, 31 

Knox College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

_ Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina N. 9 

Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

McMaster University Divinity School, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada N. 1, 9, 33, 35 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Illinois N. 25, 30 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
N. 10 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin N. 9 
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New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, 
Louisiana N. 32, 33, 35 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota N. 7, 8 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 

Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
Alexandria, Virginia N. 1 

Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
a ee ey 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia 

School of Religion, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 

School of Religion, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
Nel 

School of Religion, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California N. 15, 19, 35 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky N. 13, 35 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary School of Theol- 
ogy, Fort Worth, Texas N. 35 

Temple University School of Theology, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania N. 9, 31, 35 

Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania N. 1, 8 

Theological Seminary of the University of Dubuque, 
Dubuque, Iowa N. 7 

Trinity College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada N. 8, 20 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York 

Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond, Virginia 

United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 

Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 

Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 

Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan N. 7 

Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Westminster Theological Seminary of The Methodist 
Church, Westminster, Maryland N. 9 

Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS IN THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS — 


In the American Association of Theological Schools there are three 
classes of members: accredited, associate and affiliated. 

Associate members are those institutions in the United States and 
Canada which, although not accredited, have met the conditions 
prescribed by the Association and have been elected to associate 
membership by the Executive Committee. Those conditions are as 
follows: 

The school should have at least four full-time properly qualified professors giving 
their time to the work of post-college theological education, the degree of this service 


= ar calculated independeatly of the contribution of part-time members of the 
aculty. 


The school should have an enrollment of at least twenty-five students. 
The school must operate predominantly on a post-college level. 


The school should be in good standing with respect to a recognized constituency 
of churches, and to neighboring theological schools. 


The school should present evidence that it is carrying on a strong educational 
program and has sufficient stability and permanence to maintain it. 


The school should have a sufficient degree of separateness and independence from 
any other institution with which it may be associated to identify its assets, its 
expenditures, and its functions as a theological school. 


With respect to theological schools in Canada, the Association recognizes that 
the above standards are not always strictly applicable, whereas _other considerations 
are relevant, and in considering schools for membership, the Executive Committee 
should take these facts into account. 

The list of associate members of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, as of July 1, 1956, is as follows: 

Alfred University School of Theology, Alfred, New York 

Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine 

Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas 

Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska 

Concordia Seminary, Saint Louis, Missouri 

Crane Theological School, Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts 

Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, McKenzie, 
Tennessee 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, 
Texas 

Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina 

Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 1, California 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 
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Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana 

Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury, North Carolina 

Huron College, London, Canada 

Johnson C. Smith University, School of Theology, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

Lincoln University Theological Seminary, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania 

Mission House Theological Semin Plymouth, Wisconsin 

Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri 

New Church Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago 12, Illinois 

North Park College and AUG Seminary, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce University, Wil- 
berforce, Ohio 

Pine Hill Divinity School, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Presbyterian Theological College, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 

St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

School of Religion, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts 

School of Theology, Anderson College and Theological Semi- 
nary, Anderson, Indiana 

Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, Takoma Park, 
Washington, D. C. 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina 

Starr-King School for the Ministry, Berkeley 9, California 

Theological School, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York 

Trinity Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 

Union Theological College, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada 

University of the South, School of Theology, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee 

Virginia Union University School of Religion, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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AFFILIATED MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Qualified theological schools outside the United States and Canada 
may be elected affiliated members after due study of their academic 
standing and upon the recommendation of responsible persons or 
agencies. It is understood that because of distance and different 
systems, the Association shall not contemplate the usual processes of 
accreditation. 


The list of affiliated members, as of July 1, 1956, is as follows: 


Facultad Evangelica de Teologia, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila, Philippines 


NOTATIONS 
The notations printed in italics are no longer needed. 


1. In schools bearing this numeral, 10 to 24 per cent of 
the enrollment in the last two years reported upon, consisted 
of persons without college graduation, not candidates for 
theological degrees, but taught in the same courses with 
degree candidates. 


2. In schools bearing this numeral, 25 to 40 per cent of 
the enrollment in the last two years reported upon, con- 
sisted of persons without college graduation, not candidates 
for theological degrees, but taught in the same courses with 
degree candidates. 


3. In schools bearing this numeral, 50 to 74 per cent of 
the enrollment in the last two years reported upon, consisted 
of persons without college graduation, not candidates for 
theological degrees, but taught in the same courses with 
degree candidates. P 

4. This school retains provision for a “combination 
course,” by which a few candidates for the B.D. (or its 
equivalent) are graduated after a six-year program in col- 
lege and seminary. 
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5. This school retains a provision whereby a limited 
amount of work done toward a first college degree is also 
admitted as credit toward the first theological degree. 


6. This school retains a provision whereby a few courses 
may be given credit toward a theological degree, and also 
transferred back to college to complete college-degree re- 
quirements. 

7. Inadequate library. 

8. Inadequate support of library. 

9. Inadequate library and library support. 

10. Library management and equipment inadequate. 


11. A “Diploma School of Theology” for men and women 
who are not college graduates, is also manned by the same 
faculty. 


12. Non-college graduates, candidates for the B.R.E. are 
also taught by the same faculty. 


13. This school offers one theological degree for which a 
first college degree is not prerequisite. 


14. A first college degree is not uniformly required as a 
pre-requisite for the theological degrees of this school. 


15. The Th.M. degree of this school is equivalent in 
entrance requirements and length of residence to the 
standard B.D. 


16. The Th.D. degree is conferred by this school for a one- 
year program beyond the first theological degree. 


17. This school, which is not an integral part of a univer- 
sity, confers the M.A. degree. 


18. This school, which is not an integral part of a univer- 
sity, confers a Ph.D. degree. 


19. The greater number of students of this school are 
graduated with the M.A. or the Ph.D. degree, rather than 
the B.D. degree. 


20. This school is accredited for the B.D. and the D.D., 
but not for the L.Th. 


21. This school has an academic year of only 24 oe 


22. Undergraduate students, candidates for the A.B., are 
admitted to courses in this school, but are not counted in its 
enrollment. 
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23. This school retains provisions for a combination 
course by which a few candidates for the Testamur are 
graduated after a six-year program in an arts college and 
a theological college. 


24. This school, which is affiliated with a university, con- 
fers an M.A. degree. 


25. A small percentage of students enrolled in this school 
take courses only in the divisions of a university, as candi- 
dates for the degree of A.B. at the university, but take no 
courses at this school until the award of that degree. 

26. The Th.D. degree is conferred by this school for a 
four-year program beyond the college degree. 

27. The residence requirements for the second theological 
degree do not conform to the standards of the Association. 

28. This school does not require for admission to candi- 
dacy for its degrees, the degree of A.B. based upon four 
years of work, beyond secondary education, in a college 
which is approved by one of the regional accrediting bodies, 
or the equivalent of such a degree. 


29. This school admits to some of its classes students from 
the undergraduate division of the university. 


30. This school has waived the Association’s standards of 
admissions in favor of placement tests. 

31. This school does not meet the Association’s standards 
for the Th.D. degree. 

32. A majority of the members of the faculty of this 
school also teach non-college graduates. 

33. Programs of study in this institution, which do not 
lead to a recognized graduate degree, are not accredited by 
this Association. 

34. More than 15% of the students in this school are from 
colleges unaccredited by the regional accrediting agency. 

35. The faculty of this institution is insufficient in size 
for the programs of study and/or the number of students 
enrolled. ; 
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GEOGRAPHIC LISTING OF 
ACCREDITED, ASSOCIATE, AND AFFILIATED 
MEMBERS 


Argentina : 
Facultad Evangelica de Teologia, Buenos Aires 
Canada 
Emmanuel College, Victoria University, Toronto, On- 
tario 
Huron College, London, Ontario 
Knox College, 59 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario 
McGill University, Faculty of Divinity, Montreal 
McMaster University Divinity School, Hamilton, On- 
tario 
Pine Hill Divinity School, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Presbyterian Theological College, 3485 McTavish 
Street, Montreal 
Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario 
St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alberta 
Trinity College, Toronto, Ontario 
Union Theological College, Vancouver, British Columbia 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ontario 
Philippines 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila 
Puerto Rico 
Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
United States of America 
California 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley 4 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley 
Fuller Theological ‘Seminary, 135 North Oakland Ave- 
nue, Pasadena 1 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley 4 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo 
Starr-King School for the Ministry, 2441 Le Conte 
Avenue, Berkeley 9 
University of Southern California, School of Religion, 
Los Angeles 7 
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Colorado 
Tliff School of Theology, Denver 10 


Connecticut 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven 25 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven 11 
District of Columbia 
Howard University School of Religion, Washington 1 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, Takoma 
Park 
Georgia 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta 


Illinois 

Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island 

Bethany Biblical Seminary, 3435 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 24 

Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood 

Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 University Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 2330 North Halsted 
Street, Chicago 14 

Meadville Theological School, 5701 Woodland Avenue, 
Chicago 37 

North Park College and Theological Seminary, Chicago 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 3040 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago 12 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston 

University of Chicago, Divinity School, Chicago 37 


Indiana 
Butler University School of Religion, Indianapolis 7 
Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen 
School of Theology, Anderson College and Theological 
Seminary, Anderson 
Iowa =. 
Divinity School, Drake University, Des Moines 
Trinity Theological Seminary, Dubuque 
University of Dubuque Theological School, Dubuque 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque 
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Kansas 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City 
Kentucky 
Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore 
College of the Bible, Lexington 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville 2 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, School of 
Theology, New Orleans 13 
Maine 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor 
Maryland 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Westminster 
Massachusetts . 
Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre 
Boston University School of Theology, Boston 
Crane Theological School, Tufts University, Medford 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 
Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge 
New Church Theological School, 48 Quincy St., Cam- 
bridge 
Michigan 
Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 6 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland 
Minnesota 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul 8 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, 100 E. 
22nd Street, Minneapolis 1 
Missouri 
Concordia Seminary, Saint Louis 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves 
Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City 
Nebraska 
Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont 
New Jersey ; 
Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton 
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New York 

Alfred University School of Theology, Alfred 

Biblical Seminary in New York, 235 E. 49th Street, 
New York 17 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester 

General Theological Seminary, Chelsea Square, New 
York 11 3 

Theological School, St. Lawrence University, Canton 

Union Theological Seminary, Broadway at 120th 
Street, New York 27 


North Carolina 
Duke University Divinity School, Durham 
Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury 
Johnson C. Smith University, School of Theology, 


Charlotte 
Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake 
Forest 
Ohio 
Bexley Hall, Divinity School of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier 


Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Capital 
University, Columbus 

Hamma Divinity School, Springfield 

Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce 

United Theological Seminary, Dayton 


Oklahoma 
Graduate Seminary of Phillips University, Enid 


Pennsylvania 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia 31 . 

Lincoln University Theological Seminary, Lincoln Uni- 
versity 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg 

Lutheran Theological Seminary of Philadelphia, 7301 
Germantown Avenue, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
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Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 12 

Temple University, School of Theology, Broad Street 
and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22 

Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in the United States, Lancaster 

Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 12 


South Carolina 
Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia 


South Dakota 
North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 
Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Mc- 
Kenzie 
University of the South, School of Theology, Sewanee 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville 5 


Texas 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin 
Brite College of the Bible, Fort Worth 9 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, 
Austin 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Seminary 
Hill, Fort Worth 
Virginia 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alexandria 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 22 


Virginia Union University, School of Religion, Rich- 
mond 


Wisconsin 


Mission House Theological Seminary, Plymouth 
Nashotah House, Nashotah 
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CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 


SCHOOLS, INC. 
PURSUANT TO THE MEMBERSHIP CORPORATIONS 


LAW 


The undersigned, desiring to form a membership corpora- 
tion, pursuant to the Membership Corporations Law of the 
State of New York, hereby certify: 

1. The name of the proposed corporation is THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS, 
INC. 

2. The purposes for which it is formed are: to provide 
facilities for its members to confer concerning matters of 
common interest to theological schools, to consider any prob- 
lems that may arise as to the relations of such institutions 
to one another or to other educational institutions or to gov- 
ernmental authorities, to reeommend standards of theologi- 
cal education and maintain a list of member institutions 
accredited on the basis of such standards, and, in general, 
without limitation to the foregoing, to promote the improve- 
ment of theological education in such ways as it may deem 
appropriate, except that the Corporation is not authorized 
by this certificate to engage in any activities for pecuniary 
profit or to conduct any form of schools or classes of instruc- 
tion. The Corporation may engage in its authorized activ- 
ities both in the United States and elsewhere, subject to 
applicable law. 

3. The territory in which the operations of the Corpora- 
tion are principally to be conducted is the United States of 
America and Canada. 

4. The office of the Corporation is to be located in the City 
of New York, County and State of New York. 

5. The number of directors shall be not less than three 
nor more than twenty-one. 

6. The names and residence addresses of the persons 
constituting the Board of Directors until the first annual 
meeting of the Corporation are: 
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Oren H. Baker, 721 Highland Avenue, Rochester, 
New York 

Jerald C. Brauer, 5620 South Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Duke K. McCall, 1042 Alta Vista Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Frederick W. Schroeder, 475 East Lockwood, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri : 

Walter N. Roberts, 1730 Radcliffe Road, Dayton, 
Ohio 

James A. Jones, 3503 Seminary Avenue, Richmond 
27, Virginia 

Bernhard W. Anderson, Drew Campus, Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, New Jersey 

Nathaniel H. Parker, 127 Haddon Avenue, North, 
Hamilton, Ontario © 

L. J. Sherrill, 99 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, 
New York 

H. Richard Niebuhr, 51 Millbrook Road, Hamden, 
Connecticut 

Riley B. Montgomery, 512 Hanover Street, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky 

Sherman E. Johnson, 605 Woodmont Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


7. All of the subscribers to this certificate are of full age; 
at least two-thirds of them are citizens of the United States; 
at least one of them is a resident of the State of New York; 
and at least one of the persons named as director is a citizen 
of the United States and a resident of the State of New 
York. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have made, signed and 
acknowledged this certificate this 21st day of June, 1956. 


Oren H. Baker 

Jerald C. Brauer 

Duke K. McCall 
Frederick W. Schroeder 
Walter N. Roberts 

Jas. H. Jones ; 
Bernhard W. Anderson 
N. H. Parker 

L. J. Sherrill 

H. Richard Niebuhr 
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CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NAME 
The name of this organization is The American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools, Inc. 


II. PURPOSES 

The purposes of the Association, as stated in its certifi- 
cate of incorporation, are: to provide facilities for its mem- 
bers to confer concerning matters of common interest to 
theological schools, to consider any problems that may arise 
as to the relations of such institutions to one another or to 
other educational institutions or to governmental authori- 
ties, to recommend standards of theological education and 
maintain a list of member institutions accredited on the 
basis of such standards, and, in general, without limitation 
to the foregoing, to promote the improvement of theological 
education in such ways as it may deem appropriate, except 
that the Corporation is not authorized to engage in any 
activities for pecuniary profit or to conduct any form of 
schools or classes of instruction. The Corporation may en- 
gage in its authorized activities both in the United States 
and elsewhere, subject to applicable law. 


Ill. MEMBERSHIP 
1. CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP. The membership of 
The American Association of Theological Schools, Inc. shall 
consist of institutions engaged in educating and training for 
the Christian ministry. There shall be three classes of 
members: 

(a) Accredited members shall be those institutions 
in the United States and Canada approved and listed as 
such by the Commission on Accrediting, and which have 
been elected to membership by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

(b) Associate members shall be those institutions in 
the United States and Canada which, although not ac- 
credited, have met the conditions prescribed by the As- 
sociation and have been elected to associate membership 
by the Executive Committee. 
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(c) Affiliated members shall be those institutions 
outside the United States and Canada which have met 
the conditions prescribed by the Association, and which 
have been elected to affiliated membership for fraternal 
purposes by the Executive Committee without refer- 
ence to procedures of accreditation. 


2. PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP. All classes of 
members shall have full and equal rights, except that in 
actions of the Association relating to changes in the Consti- 
tution or Standards for Accrediting, the right of vote shall 
be restricted to accredited members. 


3. DUES. Each member institution, whether accredited, 
associate or affiliated, shall pay annual dues as prescribed in 
the By-Laws. Institutions which are at any time two years 
in arrears in the payment of their prescribed annual dues 
shall be regarded as having withdrawn from the Associ- 
ation. 


IV. MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1. REGULAR MEETINGS. In each even-numbered year 
the Association shall hold a biennial meeting at such time 
and place as the Executive Committee may determine. 

The holding of a regular meeting in other years shall be 
deemed to be waived unless requested in writing by any 
member of the Association at least 60 days before the third 
Wednesday in June, which request shall contain the 
purpose or purposes for which the meeting is desired. 
If so requested, it shall be held at the principal office of the 
Association on that date at any hour determined by the 
Secretary, or at such other time or place as may be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee, on at least 30 days’ 
notice. Each such meeting shall be confined to such business 
as is specified in the request for the meeting, and the same 
shall be stated in the notice of the meeting. 


2. REGIONAL AND SPECIAL MEETINGS. Regional 
or special meetings of the Association may be held at such 
times and places as the Executive Committee may deter- 
mine. 


3. REPRESENTATION AT MEETINGS. At the meet- 
ings of the Association each member institution may have 
any number of representatives, but shall have only one vote. 
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V. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At each biennial meeting the Association shall elect eight 
individuals who, with the elected officers specified in Article 
VI, Section 1 (a) below, shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, and shall hold office until their successors are elected 
and qualify. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to prepare the programs for the biennial meetings of the 
Association and to supervise its work and act for it between 
meetings of the Association. 


VI. OFFICERS 
1. ELECTED OFFICERS. 


(a) The Association shall have a President, a Vice 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected at each biennial meeting. They shall hold office 
until their successors are elected and qualify. In case 
there is a vacancy in any such office, the Executive 
Committee may appoint a successor to serve until his 
successor is elected by the Association and qualifies. 


(b) The President, Vice President and Secretary 
shall perform the duties normally incident to their 
offices at all meetings of the Association and shall 
exercise such other functions as may be assigned to 
them by the Association or by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


(c) The Treasurer, subject to such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Executive Committee, shall 
have custody of the Association’s funds and securities 
and shall be responsible for disbursements. He shall 
perform the duties normally incident to the office of 
treasurer and such others as may be assigned to him 
by the Association or the Executive Committee. He 
shall deposit the Corporation’s funds in such banks or 
trust companies, and its securities in such deposit vault 
or in the custody of such institution, as may be desig- 
nated by the Executive Committee. Unless otherwise 
determined by the Executive Committee, the with- 
drawal of such funds or securities shall be effected only 
on the signature of any two officers of the Association 
as designated by the Executive Committee. 
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2. CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


In addition to the officers elected by the Association, there 
shall be a Chairman of the Executive Committee, elected by 
that Committee from among its members. He shall perform 
the functions normally incident to this office and such others 
as may be assigned to him by the Executive Committee. 


3. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Director who shall.be chosen by the Association upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee. He shall devote his 
full time to the work of the Association and shall perform 
such functions as may be assigned to him by the Association 
or the Executive Committee. He shall be expected to attend 
all meetings of the Association, the Executive Committee, 
and the Commission on Accrediting, and participate in their 
discussions. ; 


4. OTHER OFFICERS. The Association may authorize 
the Executive Committee to appoint such other officers as it 
may deem appropriate and define their qualifications, func- 
tions and terms of office. 


5. COMPENSATION. 


(a) The Executive Committee shall determine the 
salary of the Executive Director and any other em- 
ployed officer of the Association whom the said Associ- 
ation may decide to employ. The compensation of said 
officer employed by the Association shall be included 
in the Treasurer’s report at each biennial meeting. 


(b) No member of the Executive Committee or offi- 
cer of the Association shall be interested, directly or 
indirectly, in any contract relating to operations con- 
ducted by the Association, unless authorized by the 
concurring vote or written approval of two-thirds of the 
members of the Executive Committee. This restriction 
shall not apply to a contract with a theological institu- 
tion with which a member of the Executive Committee 
or an Officer is associated if he, as an individual, has no 
financial interest in the contract. 


VII. COMMISSIONS 


1. COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING. The Commission 
on Accrediting shall consist of the elected officers of the As- 
sociation, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
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six other persons from accredited institutions appointed by 
the Executive Committee. The six appointed Commissioners 
shall serve for terms of six years, except that, of the first 
Commissioners appointed, two shall serve for terms of two 
years, and two for terms of four years. The appointed Com- 
missioners shall not be eligible to succeed themselves. The 
Commission on Accrediting shall elect its chairman from its 
own membership. It shall be the duty of the Commission on 
Accrediting to institute and maintain a list of Accredited 


Theological Schools under standards determined by the As- 
sociation. 


2. OTHER COMMISSIONS. The Association may from 
time to time create such other commissions as it may deem 
appropriate and define their functions. 


VIII. LIMITATION OF POWERS 
No act of the Association or of the Executive Committee 


shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 


IX. AMENDMENTS 

This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
the accredited member institutions present at any meeting 
of the Association, provided notice of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been given in the call for the meeting. It 
shall be the duty of the Secretary to include in the call for 
any biennial meeting any amendment requested in writing 
by any five member institutions. 


X. BY-LAWS 


The Association may adopt By-Laws consistent with this 
Constitution. 


BY-LAWS OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NOTICE OF MEETINGS 


Notice of every meeting of the Association shall be mailed 
to the usual address of each member as appearing on the 
books of the Association at least 30 days before the meeting. 
Such notice may be waived by written waivers signed by all 
of the members before, at or after the meeting. 
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II. QUORUM 
One-third of the members entitled to vote shall constitute 
a quorum for all meetings of the Association, and a majority 
of those present and voting shall be sufficient for any action 
except as otherwise provided by law, in the Constitution or 
By-Laws, or by previous resolution of the Association. 


III. PROXIES 
Proxies may be given, and shall be counted in determin- 
ing a quorum, for regular meetings of the Association if 
held in years in which biennial meetings are not held, and 
for special meetings of the Association. 


IV. COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
The Executive Committee, the Commission on Accredit- 
ing, and any other commissions or committees which may 
be created may prescribe ‘their own rules as to notice, 
quorum and conduct of meetings, and may create such sub- 
committees as they deem appropriate and define their func- 
tions. 


V. DUES AND FEES 
The following are the dues and fees for the member 
schools of the Association for the 1956-58 Biennium: 


1. ACCREDITED AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
DUES. 

$ 50 a year for each school with an operating budget of 
less than $50,000 per annum 

$ 65 a year for each school with an operating budget of 
over $50,000 per annum, but under $100,000 

$ 75 a year for each one over $100,000, and under 
$150,000 

$100 a year for each one over $150,000, and under 
$200,000 

$135 a year for each one over $200,000, and under 
$250,000 

$165 a year for each one over $250,000, and under 
$300,000 

$200 a year for each one over $300,000, and under 
$350,000 

$235 a year for each one over $350,000, and under 
$400,000 

$265 a year for each one over $400,000, and under 
$450,000 
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$300 a year for each one over $450,000, and under 
$500,000 


$335 a year for each one over $500,000, and under 
$550,000 


$365 a year for each one over $550,000, and under 
$600,000 

$400 a year for each one over $600,000, and under 
$650,000 


$435 a year for each one over $650,000, and under 
$700,000 


$465 a year for each one over $700,000, and under 
$750,000 


$500 a year for each school with an operating budget 
of over $750,000 per annum 


2. AFFILIATED MEMBERSHIP DUES. 


Each affiliated member school shall pay annual dues of 
$10.00. 


3. INSPECTION FEE. 


A fee of two hundred and fifty dollars is charged for 
the inspection of a school applying for accreditation. 


VI. FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall be from July 1 to 
June 30. 


VII. SEAL 
The corporate seal shall bear the inscription “The Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, Inc. Corporate Seal, 
N. Y.” in substantially the form impressed on the original of 
these By-Laws in the Minute Book. 


VIII. AMENDMENTS 
The By-Laws may be amended at any biennial meeting of 
the Association by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been given at a previous session of said meeting, or in a 
previous regular meeting. 
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PROGRAM AND BUSINESS ITEMS OF 
THE BIENNIAL MEETING 
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PROGRAM 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1956 


DEAN CHARLES L. TAYLOR, presiding 


Biennial Meeting of the American Association of Theological Schools 


8: 


10 
10 
10 


12 


pas 
7:30 P.M. 


a fF WO W 


30 A.M. 


7:45 A.M. 


:00 A.M. 


7:45 A.M. 


:00 A.M. 


7:30 A.M. 


15 P.M. 


245 P.M. 


:00-3 :30 
:30 P.M. 
:30 P.M. 
730 P.M. 


:15 P.M. 


:00 P.M. 


WorsHip—Dr. Stuart LeRoy Anderson, President, Pacific 
School of Religion 


GREETINGS—Dr. Sandford Fleming, President, Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, the Commission on 
Accrediting and the Executive Secretary—Dr. Lewis J. 
Sherrill, Chairman, and Dr. Walter N. Roberts, Executive 
Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER—Dr. Frederick W. Schroeder, 
President, Eden Theological Seminary 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


:00-10:30 A.M.—CorFrEE BREAK 


A Pane. Discussion—The Purpose of the Church and Its 
Ministry. Dean Merrimon Cuninggim, chairman; Dean 
Jerald C. Brauer, President Dwight E. Loder, Dr. H. 
Richard Niebuhr, and Dr. Daniel D. Williams 


:00 Noon ADJOURNMENT 


LUNCH 


WorsHip—Dr. Ralph E. Knudsen, Dean, Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School 


A PANEL Discussion—The Proposal for the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Curriculum. Dean Bernhard W. Anderson, 
chairman; Dean Myron Hopper, Dean Charles Feilding, 
Dr. Carl Rasmussen, Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr and Dr. 
Daniel. D. Williams 


P.M.—CorrEeE BREAK 
GENERAL DISCUSSION 
ADJOURNMENT 


BaNquET—Professor Harland Hogue, Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, Toastmaster 

Appress—The “P.H.T.” in the Life of the School—-Mrs. 
Dorothy Ballard 


Neat, the Magician—Dr. Gurdon C. Oxtoby, Dean, San 
Francisco Theological Seminary 


SociaAL Hour X 
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:30 P.M. WorsHip—Dr. Jesse H. Baird, President, San Francisco 


12 


ev) 


:30 P.M. PANEL DISCUSSION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1956 


:30 A.M. Worsuip—A Memorial Service in honor of the late Ed- 


ward H. Roberts—Dr. Frank H. Caldwell, President, 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


-45 A.M. ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION—T oward 


Maturity in Theological Education—Dr. Charles L. Tay- 
lor, Dean, Episcopal Theological School 


:30 A.M. BUSINESS SESSION 
:00-10:30 A.M.—CoFFEE BREAK 


:30 A.M. ADDITIONAL BUSINESS 


00 Noon ADJOURNMENT 


Theological Seminary 


:45 P.M. Appress—The Role of the Library in the Theological 


Seminary—Dr. Raymond P. Morris, Librarian, Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School 


:15 P.M. BUSINESS SESSION 


:00-3:30 P.M.—CorFrEE BREAK 


Using the Results of Testing—Dr. 
Paul Johnson, chairman; Dr. John M. Billinsky, Dr. Harry 
DeWire, Dr. Elmer G. Million, Dr. Paul E. Morentz, and 
Dr. David R. Saunders 





:30 P.M. DISCUSSION 
:00 P.M. ADJOURNMENT 
:30 P.M. DINNER 


:30 P.M. MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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Who's Who on the Program 


Bernhard W. Anderson, Dean, DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Stuart LeRoy Anderson, President, Pactric ScHOOL oF RELIGION 

Mrs. Dorothy Ballard, wife of Dr. J. Hudson Ballard, professor emeri- 
tus, SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

John M. Billinsky, Professor, ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

Jerald C. Brauer, Dean, THE FEDERATED THEOLOGICAL FACULTY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Frank H. Caldwell, President, LOUISVILLE PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

Merrimon Cuninggim, Dean, PERKINS SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 

Harry A. DeWire, Professor, UNITED THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Charles Feilding, Dean, TRINITY COLLEGE, Faculty of Divinity, 
Toronto, Canada 

Sandford Fleming, President, BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 

Harland Hogue, Professor, PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

Myron Hopper, Dean, THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky 

Paul Johnson, Professor, BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 

Ralph E. Knudsen, Dean, BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 

Dwight E. Loder, President, GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 

J. A. Long, Vice President, SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Elmer G. Million, Executive Director, Department of the Ministry, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

Paul E. Morentz, Resident Psychiatrist, VETERANS HOSPITAL, Palo 
Alto, California, and Instructor, PAciIFic LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

Raymond P. Morris, Librarian, YALE UNIVERSITY DIVINITY SCHOOL 

H. Richard Niebuhr, Professor, YALE UNIVERSITY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
and Director of the Survey of Theological Education 

Gurdon C. Oxtoby, Dean, SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Carl C. Rasmussen, Professor, LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

Walter N. Roberts, President, UNITED THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, and 
Executive Secretary of the AATS 

David R. Saunders, Research Associate, Educational Testing Service, 
and Project Director for the Study of Testing in Relation to 
the Ministry 

Frederick W. Schroeder, President, EDEN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, and 
Treasurer of the AATS 

Lewis J. Sherrill, Professor, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New 
York, and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the AATS 

Charles L. Taylor, Dean, THE EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, and 
President of the AATS 

Daniel D. Williams, Professor, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New 
York, and Associate Director of the Survey of Theological Edu- 
cation 
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REGISTRATIONS 


At the Twentieth Biennial Meeting of the American 
Association of Theological Schools 


Berkeley, California, June 20-21, 1956 
REPRESENTATIVES FROM ACCREDITED MEMBER SCHOOLS 


Andover Newton Theological School....... John Billinsky 
Herbert Gezork 
Augustana Theological Seminary. veeeeees Karl E. Mattson 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary. Henry W. Quinius, Jr. 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School.......... Reidar B. Bjornard 


Ada Grace Cralle 
Herman Eichorn 
Sandford Fleming 
Harold B. Frazee 
Leonard Gittings 
Robert B. Hannen 
Grace Hershey 
Maurice P. Jackson 
Ralph E. Knudsen 
Willis A. Shotwell 
E. P. Y. Simpson 


Bethany Biblical Seminary............... William M. Beahm 
Paul M. Robinson 
Biblical Seminary in New York........... Alvin A. Ahern 
Dean G. McKee 
Boston University School of Theology..... Paul E. Johnson 
Brite College of the Bible................ Elmer D. Henson 
CalvinsjSem inary 7s 1 aictale testers shel tet's carotloreyete ss Harold Dekker 
Candler School of Theology of Emory 
MWniversitvc sce ac cae eee Pater William R. Cannon 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific...... Samuel M. Garrett 
Robert N. Rodenmayer 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School........ Oren H. Baker 
Wilbour E. Saunders 
Collewexof ther Bibles run crise lane ci sien Myron T. Hopper 
Lewis 8. C. Smythe 
Columbia Theological Seminary........... J. M. McDowell Richards 
Crozer Theological Seminary............. Sankey L. Blanton 
Divinity School of Drake University....... John E. McCaw 
Divinity School of Duke University........ James Cannon 
Drew Theological Seminary.............. Bernhard W. Anderson 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary..... Gilbert L. Guffin 
Eden Theological Seminary............... F. W. Schroeder 
Episcopal Theological School............. Henry M. Shires 


: Charles L. Taylor, Jr. 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological 


Seminarya ewes etyca cera Sabie beaaaere eee Edward C. Fendt 
Evangelical Theological Seminary......... Wayne Clymer 
Paul H. Eller 
Federated Theological Faculty of the 


University, of (Chicagom. eter e sce auton Jerald C. Brauer 
Mallary Fitzpatrick, Jr. 
Gammon Theological Seminary........... Harry B. Richardson 
Garrett Biblical Institute................ Dwight E. Loder 
Arthur W. Swann 
General Theological Seminary............ Harvey H. Guthrie, Jr. 


Hugh M. Jansen, Jr. 


Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 

WOM CROM Sse cis AEC N Vets sichoubispetal's wake ove 
Hartford Theological Seminary 
Harvard Divinity School 
Iliff School of Theology 


Knox College 


ee ? 
er 
Ce 


ry 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Serina reyieeey aetna cis tac Slesale: oe nds stds 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eeeeeses 


Luther Theological Seminary 


eee eee eee ewes 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


McMaster University Divinity School 
Moravian Theological Seminary 


eee eee 


New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary. 


Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
EDU ATV ans Cette tri edinls neers us aie wiears 6 


Pacific School of Religion 


eee eee e reese rere 


Perkins School of Theology 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary... 


eee eee ee eee eee 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in Virginia 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee esses 


School of Religion, Howard University.... 


School of Religion, University of Southern 
California 


wee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eeeee 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary.... 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary.... 


Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


Temple University School of Theology 


Theological Seminary of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church 


Theological Seminary of the University of 
Dubuque 


eee eee meee ere eeene 


Pa er ee ee 


Leonard A. Stidley 
Russell Henry Stafford 
George Williams 
Harold F. Carr 

J. Stanley Glen 


Frank H. Caldwell 


Carl Rasmussen 
Warren H. Quanbeck 


Vartan D. Melconian 
Calvin H. Schmitt 


N. H. Parker 
Raymond S. Haupert 
Roland Q. Leavell 


James J. Raun 


Stuart LeRoy Anderson 
Robert E. Fitch 
Harland E. Hogue 
Robert C. Leslie 
Margaret E. Lobb 
Wayne R. Rood 

John Von Rohr 
Merrimon Cuninggim 
H. Ray Shear 


E. G. Homrighausen 
John A. Mackay 


John E. Soleau 


Dorothy Ballard 
J. A. Long 
Gurdon C. Oxtoby 
Surjit Singh 
Richard C. Smith 


Frank T. Wilson 


Willis W. Fisher 
Melissa Hilton 


Paul Irwin 
Eric L. Titus 


Jules L. Moreau 
Duke K. McCall 


Dong M. Kim 
Jesse Northcutt 
J. Howard Williams 


Harry D. Hummer 


Robert V. Moss, Jr. 


William G. Jamison 


Trinity College, Toronto... ... smelter eters Charles Feilding 


Union Theological Seminary, New York... Paul W. Hoon | 
Lewis J. Sherrill 
Henry P. Van Dusen 


Union Theological Seminary in Virginia...James A. Jones 


United Theological Seminary............. J. Bruce Behney 
Harry DeWire 
Roy D. Miller 
Walter N. Roberts 


Vanderbilt University Divinity School..... John K. Benton 
Wartburg Theological Seminary.......... Bernard J. Holm 


Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh. Jarvis M. Cotton 
Frank D. McCloy 


Yale University Divinity School.......... Aute L. Carr 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM ASSOCIATE MEMBER SCHOOLS 


Asbury Theological Seminary............ Andrew F. Gallman 
Don Morris 
J. C. McPheeters 


Bangor Theological Seminary............ Frederick W. Whittaker 
Central Lutheran Theological Seminary... E. B. Keisler 


Concordia Theological Seminary.......... Richard R. Caemmerer 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 

Southwest his eee cee Se ine ete Gray M. Blandy 
Erskine Theological Seminary............ W. W. Boyce 
Fuller Theological Seminary.............. F. Carlton Booth 


Edward John Carnell 
Daniel Fuller 

Lars Granberg 
George Ladd 

William Carson Lantz 
Harold Lindsell 
Clarence Roddy 


Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary. L. A. Brown 
Harold K. Graves 
Clayton K. Harrop 
C. Arthur Insko 
James W. McClendon 
Jack W. Manning 


J. B. Nichols 

K. M. Yates, Jr. 
Gordon Divinity School. wile e.dseof Scale soln Burton L. Goddard 
HunonsGollesemta sce ot ake eee ee W.S. Morris 
Johnson C. Smith University School of 

EDC OLOR Yast eacentre atte. Ae Ch A. H. George 

Mission House Theological Seminary...... Louis H. Gunnemann 
New Church Theological School........... Owen T. Turley 
North American Baptist Seminary........ George A. Lang 


Northern Baptist Theological Seminary....J. Burton Mark 
Warren C. Young 
North Park College and Theological 
SeMINaLy ee. Te seysceiay onc. ee ee Earl C. Dahlstrom 


Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary....E. Theodore Bachmann 
Charles B. Foelsch 
Toivo K, I. Harjunpaa 
Paul E. Morentz 
Harry Mumm 


Payne Theological Seminary.............. John Adams 
School of Religion, Tufts College.......... Benjamin B. Hersey 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological 

SENMMNALY Meth ae tr chadeiolos siecle cenehore chess es Charles E. Weniger 
Southeastern Baptist Theological 

ISLNIM AT Ya gaycseae tepehal a eyes ic) 4) oust eresoxelier si sn0.0, 6,018" S. L. Stealey 
Starr-King School for the Ministry....... Josiah R. Bartlett 


Horton Colbert 
Helen P. Patterson 


Union College of British Columbia........ George M. Tuttle 
University of the South, School of 
TBREOLOSY, OCWANES cea ccc cls ects cee es John Hodges 


Vesper Ottmer Ward 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM AFFILIATED MEMBER SCHOOLS 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila...... Alexander Christie 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


American Baptist Board of Education..... J. Lynn Leavenworth 
American Bible Society............+e00-. James V. Claypool 
Educational Testing Service...........-.- David R. Saunders 
Faith Presbyterian Church, Oakland...... Ward S. Parham 
Fleischmann, Jaeckle, Stokes & Hitchcock. . Isaac N. P. Stokes 
iitilky Dawley esa ape dees one desea. G. Harold Duling 
Methodist Board of Education, Department 

of Theological! Schools.ic% 2-i6% so. «1 Gerald O. McCulloh 
National Council of Churches of Christ, 

Department of the Ministry............ Elmer G. Million 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund............. Frank C. Hughes 
Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellow- 

Rlivgiy (emaethel Se6hocqonc ono nes con OGoG Walter D. Wagoner 
Theological Education in America........ H. Richard Niebuhr 


Daniel D. Williams 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM OTHER SCHOOLS 
Anglican Theological College of British 


GOlUIM 1am eee ere te eretere © ot este ofovenstes, stoners H. F. Woodhouse 
Bethel Theological Seminary........+++-- Edwin J. Omark 
Bible College of Missouri........+-+++++++- Seth W. Slaughter 


California Baptist Theological Seminary... Robert C. Campbell 
Conservative Baptist Theological 


Seminary ...-.-scccessceccecerceecens Earl Kalland 
Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School ... Bishop Athenagoras 
Institute of Religion, Houston..........-- Dawson C. Bryan 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Chicago..... S. F. Pannabecker 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, 

IUOSTIO ete Aitaretee oleae elt faloicet a's. clv's eleva oes G. W. Peters 
Northwest Christian College........-+++++> Guy Wright 
Talbot Theological Seminary........-+.--- James H. Christian 
Western Conservative Baptist Theological 4 

Seminary ..<--ecceccccscccccescceeces William F. Kerr 
Western Evangelical Seminary........--- Kenneth P. Wesche 


REPORT TO THE ASSOCIATION 
of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, THE COMMISSION ON 
ACCREDITING AND THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


To the Members of the American Association 
of Theological Schools 


Esteemed friends and co-workers: 


1.1 Welcome to Berkeley and to the fair state of Cali- 
fornia! Welcome to this great center of theological 
education! Welcome to the fellowships of the American 
Association of Theological Schools which a biennial meeting 
always affords! President Fleming, speaking for the Berke- 
ley Baptist Divinity School, for all the theological seminaries 
here on the West coast and for the fair state of California, 
has already made us feel a cordial welcome. The careful 
preparations for our coming and our comfort that have 
been made by our friends here at Berkeley give assurance 
of a most delightful and enjoyable Biennial Meeting of this 
Association. 

1.2 The shaping of events during the past four years in 
particular leads us to believe that this Association is “walk- 
ing with Destiny.” There has probably never been a meeting 
of the American Association of Theological Schools that 
called for so many momentous decisions as does this Biennial 
Meeting. The Survey of Theological Education, the encour- 
aging results of the Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellow- 
ship Program, the Survey sponsored by the Russell Sage 
Foundation and conducted by Dr. Blizzard, the projected 
study by the Educational Testing Service made possible by 
the grant from the Lilly Foundation, the dynamic programs 
of the American Theological Library Association and the 
organization of the Professors in the Practical Fields, the 
re-editing of the Standards for Accrediting, the revision of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association, the grant 
of $500,000 by the Sealantic Fund, Inc., for Faculty Fellow- 
ships, the Sealantic grant of $225,000 for helping to 
subsidize a greatly enlarged program for the American 
Association of Theological Schools, the widespread interest 
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among seminaries in associate and accredited membership 
in the American Association of Theological Schools, the 
ever-enlarging service this Association is called upon to 
render, all point to the sacred and solemn significance of 
this Biennial Meeting. 


2. PLAN OF THE BIENNIAL REPORTS 

2.1 It has been the practice of the Association to have 
three separate reports covering the work of the Executive 
Committee, the Commission on Accrediting and the Execu- 
tive Secretary. The Chairman of the Executive Committee 
has given the first report and the Executive Secretary the 
second and third. This time we have decided to combine 
these three reports into one REPORT TO THE ASSOCIA- 
TION which has been composed by Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and Dr. Walter N. 
Roberts, Executive Secretary. We are following this proce- 
dure in order to give you the clearest possible picture of the 
total work of the Association, covering what has been done 
and pointing to what ought to be done. 

22 In order to facilitate the mimeographing of the vari- 
ous reports we have used a system of numbering that 
divided this volume of reports into six sections as follows: 


I—REPORT TO THE ASSOCIATION 

II—AGENDA OF BUSINESS FOR BUSINESS SES- 
SIONS 

III—REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

IV—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRE-SEM- 
INARY STUDIES 

V—CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION, CONSTI- 
TUTION, AND BY-LAWS 

VI—STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING 


3. MEETINGS 

31 The Executive Committee has had six meetings dur- 
ing the Biennium, on the following dates: June 15, 1954; 
December 3-4, 1954; March 19, 1955; December 2-3, 1955; 
April 27-28, 1956, and June 19, 1956. 

3.2 The Commission on Accrediting has had three meet- 
ings during the Biennium, on the following dates: December 
3, 1954; December 1-2, 1955; and June 19, 1956. 

3.3 The principal actions of the Executive Committee and 
the Commission on Accrediting are set forth in the report 
which follows. 
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4, PERSONNEL 


4.1 We were all shocked and saddened by the sudden 
home-going of our beloved friend, leader and co-worker, 
Dean Edward H. Roberts of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
who passed to his crowning on December 18, 1954. A 
Memorial Service in honor of Dean Roberts will be con- 
ducted at 8:30 A.M. tomorrow. Dean Roberts was a member 
of the Executive Committee for the 1954-56 Biennium. 


4.2 President Henry P. Van Dusen, of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, was elected to fill the unexpired term 
of Dean Roberts. 


43 Dr. R. B. Y. Scott of the Faculty of Divinity of 
McGill University was elected in 1954 as a member of the 
Executive Committee. When he discontinued his work in a 
theological seminary for his new position in the Graduate 
School of Religion at Princeton University, he resigned from 
the Executive Committee. 


4.4 Dean N. H. Parker of McMaster University Divinity 
School was elected to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Scott. 


4.5 It has been the practice of the American Association 
of Theological Schools to name one person, representing the 
Association, as a member of the Executive Committee of 
the American Theological Library Association, as per the 
constitution of the latter. Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen of Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, was 
named. 


5. ROLL CALL 


5.1 It would seem appropriate at this time to call the 
roll of the newly accredited schools and of schools recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee for Associate or 
Affiliated Membership in the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools. 


5.2 On December 3, 1954, the Commission on Accrediting 
took action to accredit the Biblical Seminary in New York 
with Notations 9, 10, 12, 18 and 31. On the same date action 
was taken to accredit Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, without notations. 


5.38 The Divinity School of Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa, was accredited without notations by the Commission 
on Accrediting on December 1, 1955. 
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5.4 The Constitution of the American Association of 
Theological Schools provides that “Institutions may become 
members of the Association on recommendation of the 
Executive Committee and election at a regularly called 
meeting of the Association.” On December 4, 1954, and 
December 2-3, 1955, the Executive Committee recommended 
for election the following schools: 


5.5 FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP: 

Concordia Seminary, Saint Louis, Missouri 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, 
Austin, Texas 

Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Caro- 
lina 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley, 
California 

Huron College, London, Canada 

North Park College and Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio 

St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

The School of Theology, Anderson College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, Anderson, Indiana 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake For- 
est, North Carolina 

Trinity Theological Seminary, Blair, Nebraska 


5.6 FOR AFFILIATED MEMBERSHIP: 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila, Philippines 
The Executive Committee recommends the above named 
schools for Associate and Affiliated Membership, respec- 
tively. 
6. NOTATIONS AND POLICIES 
6.1 The Commission on Accrediting established one new 
notation during the Biennium as follows: 
Notation 35. The faculty of this institution is in- 
sufficient in size for the programs of study and/or the 
number of students enrolled. 
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6.2 During the Biennium the following Notations were 
removed from the respective schools indicated below: 


Bexley Hall, Divinity School of Kenyon College—N. 1 
The Biblical Seminary in New York—N. 12, 13 and 31 
Brite College of the Bible—N. 9 

Butler University School of Religion—N. 7 and 10. 
McMaster University Divinity School—N. 32 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary—N. 8 


6.3 During the Biennium the following Notations were 
given to the respective schools indicated below: 


Biblical Seminary in New York—N. 34 

Columbia Theological Seminary—N. 1 

Crozer Theological Seminary—N. 1 and 34 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary—N. 34 

Howard University School of Religion—N. 1 

McMaster University Divinity School—N. 1 and 35 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary—N. 1 and 
35 

Phillips University Graduate Seminary—N. 34 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary—N. 35 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary—N. 35 

Temple University School of Theology—N. 31 and 35 

School of Religion, University of Southern California— 
N. 19 and 35 


6.4 The Commission on Accrediting also affirmed and/or 
re-affirmed certain policies as follows: 


a. The policy of restricting its accrediting activity to 
theological schools. 

b. The policy of requiring that each school set up its 
budget in such a way as to enable it to furnish 
financial figures specifically on the respective semi- 
nary (completely segregated from college or uni- 
versity figures.) 

c. The policy that, when the accreditation of a school 
has been rejected, that school be not eligible to 
apply for inspection until five years, from the date 
of rejection, have elapsed. 

d. That schools be asked to clarify ambiguities in their 
Biennial Reports in order to enable the Commission 
to interpret properly the reports submitted. 
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e. That a policy of periodic reinspection of the accred- 
ited schools of the Association be followed. 


f. Library notations based on the Standards as adopted 
in 1952 have not been given as yet. Schools falling 
below the standards of expenditures for library 
have been notified. Notations will be continued 
and/or given in 1957 on the basis of the Biennial 
Reports in schools where the situation has not been 


remedied. 


7. STATISTICS 


7.1 The reports from the various schools reveal the 
following statistics on student enrollment for the four-year 


period of 1952-56: 





1952-3 

Accredited Seminaries ........ 15,361 
Unaccredited Seminaries .... 3,099 
DOMUATES) Biatces 8 a 18,460 





1958-4 1954-5 1955-6 
15,6138 15,552 16,278 


2,948 





2,663 8,221 





18,561 18,215 19,499 


72 The membership in the American Association of 
Theological Schools at the time of the Biennial Meeting of 
the Association in 1950, 1952, 1954, and 1956, stood as 


follows: 
1950 
Accredited member schools...... 70 
Associate member schools........ ou 
Affiliated member schools........ 0 
DOTA TUS, Hee e be. freee 107 


1952 
73 
35 

0 


108 


1954 1956 
76 79 
34 43 

1 2 
nat 124 


7.3 The statistical summary from the Biennial Reports 
for the school year 1954-55 reveals the following facts 
regarding GRADUATES and DEGREES: 


Accredited Associate Affiliated 


Member Member 
GRADUATES and DEGREES Schools Schools 
otal Graduatese-t-.-.-22-=-—-22s* 4,095 825 
Colleze? Degrees .3.4..-.3-:4.--..25 3,717 759 
RAD eyes SUN SY en ere ee ee 3,017 536 
Ms MEN Bh i oe De Vs hee Seer oe 149 0 
VIE Pe areas ee 0 ie hn ere ree 122 25 
yh Oy ee ee ee ee ee 5 0 
2 fy) © J Movant ela eee aaa eee rerec 67 0 
Diploma or certificate -..........-..--- 205 57 
(Onclay-y mowed soe he Sie eee ee ee eer 514 201 
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Member Grand 
Schools Totals 
85 4,955 
10 4,486 
10 3,563 

0 149 

0 147 

0 5 

0 67 

0 262 

25 740 


8. PRINTED MATERIALS 


8.1 The American Association of Theological Schools has 
been able to render a very helpful service through its vari- 
ous publications. It would seem apropos to mention several 
of them here. 


8.2 The Library Check Sheets entitled Selected Basic 
Reference Books, Periodicals and Check Sheets for Self- 
Study and Evaluation of Seminary Libraries has been one 
of the most useful and widely used of our publications. It 
sells for $1.00 per copy. We have left on hand only 26 copies. 
Another edition will need to be mimeographed soon. 


8.3 The Report of the Committee on Library Standards, 
first published in 1952, went through two editions. It sold 
for 50 cents per copy. Since the statistics are now consider- 
ably out of date, the Executive Committee decided that it 
should not be reprinted. The supply is exhausted. 


8.4 Bulletin Number 21, June 1954, came off the press in 
September, 1954. A total of 1,000 copies were printed. These 
were sent to the member schools, ranging from 4 to 12 
copies per school, depending upon the size of the school. 
After sending the first allotment to the respective schools, 
the remaining copies were offered for sale at $1.00 per copy. 
A total of 29 copies remain on hand. 


8.5 Off-Print Copies of the first 32 pages of Bulletin No. 21 
were printed as heretofore. A total of 4,000 copies were 
printed. This document has a wide circulation among schools, 
church officials, and individuals. We also have many calls for 
this from schools in other countries. We have left on hand 
a total of about 580 copies. 


8.6 Back numbers of the Bulletins are available in limited 
quantities. They sell at $1.00 per copy. The following copies 
are on hand: No. 1—46 copies; No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—none; 
No. 9—12 copies; No. 10—38 copies; No. 11—27; No. 12— 
15; No. 13—2; No. 14—4; No. 15—194; No. 16—3; No. 17 
—21; No. 18—35; No. 19—125; No. 20—49; No. 21—29 
copies. : 


8.7 Theological Seminaries in the United States and 
Canada, 1955, is a 36-page brochure, giving information 
regarding the accredited seminaries of the United States 
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and Canada. It was published at the request of the Board 
of Directors of The Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fel- 
lowship Program. A total of 3,000 copies was printed, of 
which number the Theological Fellowship Program used 
2,500 copies and the American Association of Theological 
Schools used 500 copies. Our supply is entirely exhausted. A 
new edition is underway and will be printed during the 
summer. One copy was sent to each school free of charge. 
Extra copies were sold for 25 cents per copy. 


8.8 The Statement on Pre-Seminary Studies has had a 
wide circulation among colleges and pre-theological students. 
In January 1953, a total of 25,000 copies of this leaflet was 
printed. We have left on hand about 9,000 copies. Since the 
leaflet is being revised, a new printing will need to be made. 
The leaflets have been for free distribution. 


8.9 Bulletins of Information were issued during the Bien- 
nium on the following dates: October 1, 1954; January 14, 
1955; July 15, 1955; and January 14, 1956. This seems to 
be a very economical and helpful way of disseminating 
information. We have on our mailing list the following: 
Members of the Executive Committee and the Commission 
on Accrediting of the American Association of Theological 
Schools; 79 Accredited member schools; 48 Associate mem- 
ber schools; 2 Affiliated member schools; 47 interested 
theological schools and 33 individuals. 


9. SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

9.1 Dr. Paul B. Maves of Drew Theological Seminary 
made a study of problems of the Faculty-Student Ratio in 
the theological seminary. On December 3, 1954, in the meet- 
ing of the Commission on Accrediting, he presented a paper 
on “An Adequate Student-Teacher Ratio in Theological 
Education.” The very carefully prepared paper was mimeo- 
graphed and sent to the seminaries of the Association. 


9.2 Dean John Keith Benton and Dean Oren H. Baker 
were appointed as a committee to Study Professional Tenure 
in Accredited Theological Schools. The report of the com- 
mittee was given in tentative form in the meeting of the 
Executive Committee. The committee was then asked to 
complete its work and to mail its report to the member 
schools of the Association. This very careful and thoughtful 
study has valuable suggestions for our schools. 
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9.3 The Executive Committee in its meeting on December 
3, 1955, authorized the appointment of a committee to make 
a study of the Statement on Pre-Seminary Studies. The 
committee consists of Dean Charles L. Taylor, Dean Oren 
H. Baker, Dr. Daniel D. Williams and Professor Harold W. 
Fildey of the Graduate School of Theology of Oberlin Col- 
lege. The committee has made a long study of this matter 
and is presenting to this meeting of the Association a state- 
ment for your consideration and adoption. 


9.4 The Commission on Accrediting asked that a com- 
mittee be appointed to make a study of two matters as 
follows: (1) policies and procedures in reinspection of 
accredited seminaries, and (2) recommendations concerning 
standards or conditions on which associate members may 
be admitted. The committee consists of Dean John Keith 
Benton, chairman, Dean Oren H. Baker, and President 
Frederick W. Schroeder. The committee met in Dayton, 
Ohio, on April 14, 1956. It is to present its report to the 
Commission on Accrediting on June 19, 1956, and in turn 
the Commission will likely have a report for this meeting 
of the Association. 


10. RE-EDITING OF THE STANDARDS 
FOR ACCREDITING 


10.1 The different elements in the statement of the 
Standards for Accrediting have been added from time to 
time by action of various Biennial Meetings of the American 
Association of Theological Schools. A casual examination of 
the Standards as printed in Bulletin No. 21 will convince 
one that they are badly in need of re-editing. A committee 
was appointed to do some preliminary work on this job. In 
December 1955, there was a joint meeting of the Executive 
Committee and the Commission on Accrediting when several 
hours were given to the re-editing of the Standards for 
Accrediting. 


10.2 The re-edited Standards for Accrediting are pub- 
lished in Section VI of this Report. The document comes to 
you from the Executive Committee and the Commission on 
Accrediting and is recommended for your adoption. You will 
note that parts of the Standards are only re-edited. Other 
parts of the Standards come before you as new elements to 
be added to the Standards. 
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10.3 We believe that the re-editing and the added new 
elements will make a greatly improved document. The 
Standards will be clarified in several places where they have 
been quite vague and ambiguous. 


11. CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION, 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


11.1 It will be seen by the proposed program that follows 
that these functions could not be carried out by the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools without reorganiza- 
tion of the Association, and the adoption of a Constitution 
and By-Laws better adapted to the new and greatly en- 
larged program. It also has become necessary for the Asso- 
ciation to be incorporated. 


11.2 Mr. Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes of Fleischmann, 
Stokes and Hitchcock Law Firm was engaged to assist the 
Association in the legal tasks involved. He drew up a 
Certificate of Incorporation, a proposed Constitution and 
By-Laws based upon the present Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools. After he had done 
his work from a legal point of view, a committee of the 
Association continued the work and made a number of 
revisions. Next the documents were sent to all the member 
schools of the Association for reactions and suggestions. A 
total of 45 suggestions were received from the schools. Next 
the Executive Committee met and went over the documents 
in the light of the suggestions made. Many changes were 
made and the proposed document essentially as you have 
it in Section V of this Report was produced. The document 
underwent certain minor additional changes by the Attorney 
to bring it into harmony with the New York Corporations 
Law. It was then mimeographed and sent to all the semi- 
naries of the Association, along with a covering letter which 
constituted the Call for the Biennial Meeting. 


11.3 These documents are being presented to you with 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee that you 
adopt them. While you are free to make suggestions for 
changes, we should be exceedingly careful that we do not 
make changes that will throw them out of harmony for 
approval of the state of New York under the Corporations 
Laws of the state. 
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12. ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS THEOLOGICAL 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


12.1 The Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellowship 
Program got under way in time to be operative during the 
school year 1954-55. There were five students enrolled during 
this first year. In the second year of the program, the school 
year 1955-56, there were 46 students enrolled as Fellows. 
The program for the third year, the school year 1956-57, 
is now practically complete with 48 Fellows enrolled. 


12.2 During the first year, the program was under the 
very able and dynamic leadership of Dr. Robert Rankin, 
Executive Director. Dr. Rankin asked to be relieved at the 
end of the year to enable him to return to his work in 
California. 


12.3 He was succeeded by another very able leader, 
Reverend Walter Wagoner, formerly Chaplain of North- 
western University, who has given excellent leadership in 
the program. The very representative and able membership 
of the Board of Directors of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Theological Fellowship Program has given wise direction in 
this work. 


12.4 Very briefly stated, the purpose of this program is 
to enlist persons for the Christian ministry. In the words of 
the Executive Director, “Only those are eligible who are 
not presently planning on graduate theological study and 
who are willing to consider seriously the ordained ministry 
in its various categories, especially the parish ministry.” 
The Fellow is to spend one year in an accredited theological 
school of his choice. At the end of the year, the Fellow 
makes his own decision either to continue in seminary at his 
own expense or to discontinue. I quote again from the 
Newsletter and Report. of the Executive Director: 


12.5 The basic award is figured very carefully accord- 
ing to the expenses of the seminary involved. It in- 
cludes tuition, fees, room, board (Sundays and vacations 
included), plus about $300.00 for books and incidentals. 
Like most fellowship programs for graduate study, we 
assume that, unless children or other reasons make it 
impossible, wives of Fellows will be able to secure 
employment which will supplement the income. Married 
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Fellows with children are given commensurately larger 
grants up to a maximum of about $2,600.00. 


12.6 On the basis of present evidence, it is fair to say 
that at least eighty per cent of our Fellows will complete 
seminary. It is still too early to say how many will seek 
ordination. 


138. THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AND 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

13.1 Under a grant from the Russell Sage Foundation, a 
project has been under way concerning the contribution of 
the social sciences to theological education. It has been 
carried on under the direction of Dr. Samuel W. Blizzard, 
who was given a leave of absence from Pennsylvania State 
College and took up residence in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, in order to carry out the project. A 
small number of carefully selected theological schools was 
chosen, a carefully developed methodology was worked out, 
and survey procedures were undertaken. 


13.2 A number of important preliminary reports have 
been made, but these are still of a confidential nature and 
hence cannot be cited here. Many aspects of the findings will 
have been discussed in the meetings of the Association of 
Professors in the Practical Fields shortly before the 1956 
meeting of the American Association of Theological Schools, 
so that many who read this report will have heard part of 
the findings. The Blizzard report will become a valuable 
addition to the literature of theological education. 


13.3 The two surveys which were carried on concurrently, 
namely that conducted under the direction of Professor H. 
Richard Niebuhr and his associates and that directed by 
Professor Samuel W. Blizzard and his associates, comple- 
ment each other in an unusually effective way. 


14. SURVEY OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 

14.1 At the Biennial Meeting of the Association in June 
1952, it was voted to conduct a Survey of Theological Educa- 
tion should the funds for such a Study become available. 
This action reaffirmed an intention which had persisted in 
the Association since the close of the Second World War. 
In fact, efforts had been made to secure funds for a Survey, 
but without success. 
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14.2 An Administrative Committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Edward H. Roberts, Chairman; Liston Pope, L. J. 
Sherrill, Oren H. Baker, Hunter Blakely, and John K. 
Benton. Especial acknowledgement is due Dean Liston Pope 
and the late Dean Edward H. Roberts for their work in pre- 
paring a document to be submitted to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion in support of our application for funds. There were 
prolonged conversations with officers of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, first with Dr. Oliver Carmichael and later with Mr. 
James A. Perkins. Both of these officers of the Carnegie 
Corporation from the beginning evinced a lively interest in 
the possibilities of an adequate Survey of Theological Edu- 
cation and rendered invaluable assistance in refining plans. 


14.3 In December of 1953, the Advisory Committee was 
able to report to the Executive Committee that the Carnegie 
Corporation stood ready to make a grant of $65,000 for the 
Survey on condition that the plans for it be refined still 
further and that they have the right to approve the choice 
of Director of the Survey. 


14.4 The Association was exceedingly fortunate in being 
able to retain the services of Professor H. Richard Niebuhr 
of the Divinity School of Yale University as Director of 
the Study. We were equally fortunate in the fact that it 
was possible for him to secure as his associates Professor 
Daniel Day Williams just leaving the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago to become a member 
of the faculty of Union Seminary in New York, and the 
Reverend James Gustafson of Yale University Divinity 
School. This meant that we were assured from the outset 
that a competent job would be done with adequate recogni- 
tion of the sociological, educational, and theological dimen- 
sions of the undertaking. It was arranged that this team 
should begin its work on July 1, 1954, and continue it for 
approximately fourteen months. An Advisory Committee 
was selected to serve with the team in a consultative 
capacity. This Committee consisted of Reverend Theodore 
P. Ferris, Rector, Trinity Church, Boston; Bishop Paul N. 
Garber, Chairman, Division of Education Institutions, 
Methodist Church; Reverend Ralph W. Loew, Pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Buffalo, New York; President 
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F. L. McCluer, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri; 
President Walter N. Roberts, United Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio; Professor L. J. Sherrill, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; Dean Charles L. Taylor, Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts; and Rever- 
end Gordon M. Torgersen, Pastor of First Baptist Church, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


14.5 At this point we need not rehearse the work of the 
team nor its major findings. Reports on the Survey will con- 
stitute a major element in this Biennial Meeting of the 
American Association of Theological Schools, and questions 
to be faced by the member schools in consequence of the 
Survey will be prominently before us. Two volumes of re- 
ports of the Survey are to be issued. The first of these has 
already been published under the title, THE PURPOSE OF 
THE CHURCH AND ITS MINISTRY by H. Richard Niebuhr 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956, 134 pages, $2.50). 
Among the members of the team this volume is often re- 
ferred to as the theology of theological education. It deals 
primarily with three areas of concern: the church and its 
purpose, the emerging new conception of the ministry, and 
the idea of a theological school. Thus, it roots theological 
education in the nature of the church and in the nature of 
the ministry. Brilliant and penetrating in its expression, it 
will undoubtedly go far toward clarifying a fuzziness which 
has persisted for a generation in regard to the aims of theo- 
logical education. This is especially welcome because one of 
the problems that the Administrative Committee put before 
the survey team at the outset of the Study is thus responded 
to in the first volume of the reports. 


14.6 The second volume is to be entitled THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
This will contain the more detailed findings resulting from 
the investigations carried on. 


14.7 A third volume, not properly to be called one of the 
reports of the Survey, is being prepared. It is to be entitled 
THE MINISTRY IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES, a 
collaborative work, with its chapters prepared by several 
church historians, and it will fill a gap which has hitherto 
existed in the literature on the ministry. 
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14.8 Five bulletins have been circulated, giving some of 
the findings and placing before the member schools some 
of the problems now to be faced in theological education. 
This means that a considerable part of the results of the 
Study have been fed back to the theological schools while 
the Study itself was in progress. The titles of these bulletins 
are: “A Study of Theological Education in the United States 
and Canada,” “What are the Main Issues in Theological 
Education?” “Isolation and Cooperation in Theological 
Education,” “Memorandum on the Theological Education of 
Negro Ministers,” and “Towards the Reorganization of The- 
ological Education.” 


14.9 In addition to these formal bulletins several mem- 
oranda were issued. Especial mention is made here of one 
entitled: “The Proposal for the Organization of a North 
American Council of Education for the Ministry,” and one 
entitled “Memorandum on Strengthening the Faculties and 
on Furthering Advanced Studies in Theology.” 


14.10 The data assembled by the team and remaining 
after all reports have been issued will be deposited at some 
point yet to be determined under the jurisdiction of the 
officers of the American Association of Theological Schools. 


14.11 The members of the Survey team have expressed 
themselves as deeply gratified at the response from the 
schools which are members of the American Association of 
Theological Schools and some others as well. They have 
reported on many occasions a welcome of their inquiries and 
an opening of all relevant information. For this the team 
and the officers of the American Association of Theological 
Schools are grateful. 


14.12 There is no way by which the theological schools 
of the United States and Canada can adequately express 
their obligation to the survey team for the work they have 
done. Many persons have looked forward to this Study as a 
potential landmark in the development of theological educa- 
tion on the North American continent. It is now obvious 
that those hopes are being realized. It remains for all of 
us who are involved in theological education in any way to 
face the issues that have been uncovered, to share the in- 
sights that have been expressed, and strive to bring the 
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work of the theological schools to a new level of effective- 
ness; for the relevance of the church and the ministry are 
more obvious now than at any time in the modern world. By 
the same token the work of the theological schools is again 
seen as strategically important in the new day that is 
upon us. 


15. NEGOTIATIONS WITH OFFICIALS OF THE 
SEALANTIC FUND, INCORPORATED 


15.1 All who are interested in theological education were 
greatly encouraged by the news of the gift of $20,000,000 
by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the improvement of Prot- 
estant theological education. Shortly after this gift was an- 
nounced, Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, wrote to Mr. Dana Creel, Director of the Sealantic 
Fund, Incorporated, offering to put at his disposal any 
information which the American Association of Theological 
Schools has that might be of service to the Fund. Mr. Creel 
responded in a cordial and appreciative manner. Following 
this contact Dr. Sherrill was invited to have an interview 
with Mr. Dana Creel and Mr. Yorke Allen. This interview 
was in the nature of an exploratory conference. Dr. Sherrill 
asked Messrs. Creel and Allen their opinion as to the wisdom 
of calling a special meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the American Association of Theological Schools with three 
principal purposes in view: 

1. To formulate an expression of appreciation to Mr. 
Rockefeller for his generous and significant gift. 

2. To make certain proposals to the Sealantic Fund, 
Incorporated, and 

3. To place before the Sealantic Fund, Incorporated, 
certain financial needs of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. 


15.2 Messrs. Creel and Allen thought such a meeting of 
the Executive Committee would be advisable. Consequently, 
a called meeting of the Executive Committee was held on 
March 19, 1955. The principal actions of the Executive Com- 
mittee were centered around four items as follows: 


1. An expression of appreciation to Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., for his generous gift for the improve- 
ment of Protestant theological education. 
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2. A recommendation “that there be a Council on 
Theological Education organized within the framework 
of the American Association of Theological Schools 
which would have certain specific functions including a 
service to all schools and agencies dealing with theolog- 
ical education that desire such services.” 


The specific services suggested at this early point in 
the negotiations later were modified, put into a different 
context, and in some instances dropped from view, but 
as specified in these early negotiations the services 
were as follows: ‘(1) to carry on special studies for 
the benefit of the ministry in the American Church and 
the improvement of theological education, (2) to pro- 
mote continued cooperation between theological schools 
and other agencies concerned with theological educa- 
tion. ..., (3) to render an advisory service to theo- 
logical schools for the purpose of stimulus and 
encouragement and for the dissemination of helpful 
information. ..., (4) to study the financial needs of 
theological education and bring these needs before the 
public.” 


3. A recommendation designed to strengthen “facul- 
ties of theological schools through a program of grants 
to individuals for such purposes as the following: (1) 
graduate fellowships for theological doctoral candidates, 
(2) post-doctoral fellowships for promising young pro- 
fessors, (3) advanced fellowships for theologians doing 
special study and writing, and (4) bringing distin- 
guished theological scholars to faculties of smaller 
schools for temporary periods of service including 
scholars from home and abroad and scholars who are 
on leave of absence or are retired from other institu- 
tions.” 


4. A recommendation “that the Sealantic Fund, In- 
corporated, be asked to make annual grants to the 
American Association of Theological Schools in order 
to provide for the effective administration of the 
expanded program envisaged for the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools.” 
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15.3 Several other miscellaneous suggestions were given 
without definite recommendations. The Chairman, Dr. Lewis 
J. Sherrill, and the Executive Secretary, Dr. Walter N. 
Roberts, were asked to communicate and interpret these 
suggestions to the Sealantic Fund, Incorporated. 


15.4 The actions of the Executive Committee were set 
forth in a letter to Mr. Dana Creel dated April 18, 1955. 
On that day Messrs. Sherrill and Roberts had a conference 
with Messrs. Dana Creel and Yorke Allen. The letter of 
April 18, 1955, was studied and fully discussed in the con- 
ference. 


15.5 Messrs. Sherrill and Roberts were then asked to spell 
out these suggestions in several details and point up the 
financial needs in relation to the suggestions and to come 
back for a further conference. Subsequently, on June 21, 
1955, Messrs. Sherrill and Roberts had another conference 
in the office of the Sealantic Fund, Incorporated, with Mr. 
Yorke Allen. 


15.6 The suggestions set forth in the letter of April 18, 
1955, were much more fully elaborated and set forth in a 
letter dated June 21, 1955, which became the basis of dis- 
cussions in the conference on that date. 


15.7 In all of these contacts with the officers of the Seal- 
antic Fund, Incorporated, the representatives of the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools have been most gen- 
erously received. 


15.8 In the proposals set before the Sealantic Fund, Incor- 
porated, the Executive Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools and the officers of the Associa- 
tion have been greatly indebted to and influenced by the 
work of Messrs. H. Richard Niebuhr, Daniel D. Williams, 
and James M. Gustafson. During the Study of Theological 
Education in America, the latter have from time to time 
issued bulletins of information and suggestion. These bul- 
letins frequently contained proposals arrived at as a result 
of the Study, and we have drawn heavily upon these. We 
feel it is extremely fortunate that the results of the Study 
should have materialized to this extent just at the time 
when negotiations with the Sealantic Fund, Incorporated, 
were being initiated. This coincidence has meant that many 
needs in theological education were much more properly de- 
fined than could otherwise have been possible. 
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16. THE SEALANTIC GIFTS 


16.1 Conversations with Messrs. Creel and Allen were 
continued during the summer. At the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee on December 2 and 3, 1955, Mr. Allen met 
with the Executive Committee and made a statement in- 
volving the following points: (1) Mr. Rockefeller, in an- 
nouncing his gift in the unusual manner in which he did, 
desired to attract attention as much as possible not to him- 
self but to theological education. (2) With hundreds of 
requests coming to the Sealantic Fund, Incorporated, some 
principles had to be devised; and these laid the emphasis on 
accredited schools. Such assistance as the Fund could give 
had to be restricted. (3) There was the objective to reach 
as many as possible. (4) The Sealantic Fund, Incorporated, 
proposed faculty fellowships to enable young faculty mem- 
bers of accredited schools to take a year for special study 
related to some important aspect of their teaching. The 
program envisages a maximum of seventy-nine nominations 
for fellowships from which would be chosen professors who 
would be supported in a year of research or graduate study. 
(5) The question of endowment for the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools was considered. It was regarded 
as preferable to make a pledge for the budget of $40,000 
per year for ten years for an expanded program for the 
American Association of Theological Schools until the As- 
sociation is able to develop resources of its own and become 
self-supporting. 


16.2 Against this background, Mr. Allen presented two 
questions to the Executive Committee. (1) Would the As- 
sociation be interested in administering a $500,000 fellow- 
ship program on the basis of $100,000 per year for five 
years? (2) Would the Association feel that it could in ten 
years achieve self-support on an enlarged basis? 


16.3 On the question of self-support by ten years, the 
Executive Committee concurred in the view that the Associ- 
ation should work toward this goal. Mr. Allen proposed the 
following graduated scale: 
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Plus Total 


Year Pledge Members’ Dues Budget 
1 $35,000 $ 5,000 $40,000 
2 32,500 7,500 40,000 
io 30,000 10,000 40,000 
4 27,500 12,500 40,000 
5 25,000 15,000 40,000 
6 22,500 17,500 40,000 
7 20,000 20,000 40,000 
8 16,000 24,000 40,000 
9 11,500 28,500 40,000 

10 5,000 35,000 40,000 

AT 0 40,000 40,000 

$225,000 


16.4 Mr. Allen further indicated that the Sealantic Fund, 
Incorporated, attaches two conditions to its offer: these are 
(1) that the Association should become incorporated and 
(2) that the Sealantic Fund, Incorporated, should approve 
the selection of personnel to administer the program of the 
American Association of Theological Schools as enlarged 
under these grants. 


16.5 The members of the Committee expressed enthusi- 
astic appreciation of the offer made by the Sealantic Fund, 
Incorporated, and their firm support of the principles upon 
which this offer is based. 


16.6 A revision of the Constitution of the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools was already under way, 
having been given prolonged attention by members of the 
Executive Committee and the Commission on Accrediting. 
In view of the developments just related, the Executive Com- 
mittee approved the appointment of a small Committee to 
carry forward the revision in light of the necessity to be- 
come incorporated. The need for the Association to become 
an incorporated body had been faced more than once prior 
to this occasion, and it was recognized that we must not 
delay longer. The chairman appointed a Committee on Revi- 
sion, consisting of President Henry P. Van Dusen, Dean 
Oren H. Baker, with himself as an ex officio member. The 
services of Mr. Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes of the firm of 
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Fleischmann, Stokes, and Hitchcock, as our attorney were 
retained. Mr. Stokes prepared preliminary papers based on 
existing documents of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools, but modified to meet the necessities of our 
status as an incorporated body. The Committee on Revision 
met and worked out a draft of three documents as follows: 


1. Articles of Incorporation 
2. Constitution 


3. By-Laws 


17. BALLOTING BY MAIL 


17.1 The Executive Committee and the officers of the As- 
sociation felt it necessary to adopt a course of action which 
would preserve the democratic principles upon which we 
have always sought to operate, but which would at the same 
time prevent the long delays in availing ourselves of the 
grant of the Sealantic Fund, Incorporated. The final decision 
to incorporate could be made only by the Association itself, 
but if we could learn the mind of the member schools on the 
main principles involved before the Association met in June, 
we could take a number of important steps before that time, 
rather than waiting until after the June meeting. Accord- 
ingly, the three documents mentioned were circulated to the 
member schools, namely, the Articles of Incorporation, the 
revised Constitution, and the By-Laws. These documents 
were accompanied by a letter in which the member schools 
were asked to respond to two questions: (1) whether or not 
the school approved these documents in principle, and (2) 
what suggestions if any were made for changes in the 
documents. 


17.2 The replies to this communication were received by 
the Executive Secretary, tabulated by him, and presented to 
the Executive Committee at a special meeting called on 
April 27 and 28, 1956. 


17.3 When the replies were tabulated it was evident that 
the member schools gave overwhelming approval to the 
principles upon which the three documents were based; that 
is to say, the member schools indicated by this ballot that 
they were prepared to see the Association embark upon an 
enlarged program. 
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17.4 The detailed suggestions made in the letters of re- 
sponse were carefully weighed by the Executive Committee; 
such changes as seemed justified were incorporated into the 
three documents; and in this way the documents mentioned 
reflect a prolonged period of study not merely by Commit- 
tees but by the member schools of the Association. These 
three documents, after the revisions just described, were 
circulated to the member schools in May 1956, accompany- 
ing the formal call for the biennial meeting of 1956. 


18. NEGOTIATIONS FOR FULL-TIME EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


18.1 When the American Association of Theological 
Schools was formed in 1936, the principle of having an ex- 
ecutive secretary serve on a part-time, unpaid basis was 
adopted. This principle has been followed subsequently for 
the twenty years since that date. This has meant that the 
Executive Committee has enlisted the services for one bi- 
ennium or usually for two biennia of some person so inter- 
ested in the work of theological education in general and in 
the work of the Association in particular as to cause him to 
be willing to render this service on a volunteer basis. This 
has meant further, that the theological school or other insti- 
tution to which an executive secretary was related was 
willing to have this person devote a large share of his time 
for a stated period to this undertaking. As time passed, 
however, it became increasingly evident that we could not 
continue indefinitely on this basis without draining the 
energies of the man concerned and falling short as an As- 
sociation of the possibilities open to us. More than once the 
Executive Committee has wondered whether the time had 
come to place this position on a full-time compensated basis. 
Each time, however, we drew back, as there were no funds 
in sight with which to defray the cost. 


18.2 Now the gift of the Sealantic Fund is pledged, and 
we are able to enter upon a new and enlarged program which 
will enlist all the energies, all the devotion of any man who 
might be chosen for this task. Prolonged consultations and 
negotiations have been under way throughout the early part 
of 1956, and it is expected that an announcement regarding 
the Executive Director can be made at this meeting. 
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19. THE NEW PROGRAM 


19.1 It is evident that we have come to a new period in 
the history of theological education in North America. This 
new period must be entered with full awareness of the con- 
tinuity of the Christian tradition, with a deep sense of the 
relevance of the Christian Gospel to our own day, and with 
a bold initiative which will make it possible for us to respond 
to the new demands placed upon us. 


19.2 The officers of the Association, its Executive Com- 
mittee, and its Commission on Accrediting have for months 
been seeking to analyze the new functions which need to be 
discharged, anticipate the organizational structure which 
would enable us to discharge these functions, and determine 
the principles upon which the new operations of the Associ- 
ation are to be based. In these undertakings we have been 
stimulated and encouraged by several groups: especially by 
our own Survey team, who have put their findings before us 
as rapidly as possible while the Survey was in progress; by 
the Russell Sage Foundation Survey team, by the officers of 
the Sealantic Fund; and by letters from, conversations with, 
and articles by a large number of persons who have a pro- 
found concern that we should develop a more adequate theo- 
logical education. 


19.3 Under the thrust of these stimulating influences the 
general shape of a new program for the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools has been developing. The Execu- 
tive Committee presents this new program as we now see it. 
We do this in the hope that if this program commends itself 
to the Association, the Association will regard the new pro- 
gram as the voice of a common need and the expression of a 
common will; and that.every part of the program will be. 
kept under constant, constructive criticism. 


19.4 It is obvious that in the new program such functions 
as constructive planning, general oversight of operations, 
and transaction of interim business, must continue to be 
discharged. It is assumed that an Executive Committee will 
continue, and this is proposed in the revised Constitution 
which the Association is to act upon at this meeting. 
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19.5 It is assumed that the functions of accrediting will 
continue to be discharged through a Commission on Accred- 
iting. The new Constitution proposes that this Commission, 
already existing, be continued. 


19.6 It has become evident that a considerable number of 
new functions should now be undertaken. These correspond 
to old needs not sufficiently met, or new needs now becom- 
ing apparent in theological education. It is evident also that 
with the existing organizational structure we are unable to 
discharge these functions adequately, if at all; and that if 
the needs in question are not met by some such measures as 
we propose, they must be met by some other means. 


19.7 Among the new functions is that of strengthening 
the faculties of theological schools. The need in this area 
has been forcefully called to attention by our Survey team. 
The flow of capable young men and women into teaching 
positions in theological schools is impeded by the financial 
difficulties which, for many of these persons, are insuperable 
unless assistance can be given. Many persons already mem- 
bers of theological faculties are too burdened by daily duties 
to permit these persons to produce the scholarly works of 
which they are capable. Many theological faculties are vir- 
tually isolated, as far as face to face contact is concerned, 
from the powerful intellectual and spiritual currents now 
flowing in modern Christianity. In this area of strengthen- 
ing faculties the need is so clear as to lead the Sealantic 
Fund, Incorporated, to make available to us a half million 
dollars, as previously stated. We propose that a Commis- 
sion on Faculty Fellowships be authorized, so as to develop 
principles and methods for administering this grant. 


19.8 A second group of functions grows out of a three- 
fold need. One is the need for continuing research dealing 
with problems arising in the conduct of theological educa- 
tion. The great Surveys of theological education, that which 
was conducted by Mark May, William Adams Brown, and 
others, and that which has just been conducted by H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr, Daniel Day Williams, and James Gustafson, 
have stimulated theological education beyond all reckoning. 
We cannot constantly continue Survey procedures on this 
major scale, but it is very evident that we could continue 
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to attack specific problems in theological education by means 
of research procedures if only we had the “machinery” re- 
quired for locating the more urgent issues and initiating the 
necessary research. 


19.9 There is a need, moreover, for thorough dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge which arises on the growing edges of 
theological education. Knowledge arising out of research 
studies would be knowledge of this type. But there is also 
a body of material which has not yet reached the stage of 
“knowledge,” but is still at the stage of question, analysis, 
challenge. Material of this type is well exemplified by the 
bulletins and memoranda issued by our Survey team. They 
have repeatedly reported that placing material of this 
nature before theological faculties has had high value in 
stimulating honest self-searching, and creative thinking. 


19.10 There is a need still again for counsel to theological 
schools. This is more specific than the general dissemination 
of information to which we have just referred, for the need 
now under view tends to be highly specific. A typical in- 
stance is that of a theological school which plans a long 
range program of development but in doing so wishes to 
take account of trends within the field as a whole. Another 
typical instance is the theological school which faces some 
major problem in administration, curriculum making, etc., 
on which it wishes counsel. President Roberts, as Executive 
Secretary, finds that a very large share of his correspond- 
ence on behalf of the Association deals with such issues as 
these. We not only serve the schools in this way by corre- 
spondence but there is also a small corps of men previously 
members of the Commission on Accrediting who are avail- 
able to serve as counsellors by going on invitation to visit 
schools, especially those moving toward becoming accred- 
ited. Thus there is a range of services falling under the 
general heading of “counsel” which we are already render- 
ing but which urgently needs further development. 


19.11 Accordingly we propose that there be a Commission 
on Research, Study, and Counsel which will discharge func- 
tions such as have just been described, and which we may 
now briefly summarize as continuing research into the na- 
ture and conduct of theological education, dissemination of 
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information concerning theological education, and counsel to 
those schools which desire it as they face specific issues in 
their own growth. 


19.12 As we turn now to the financial situation of the 
theological schools, we are met by two facts which need to 
be taken into account jointly. One of these is the fact that 
the costs of theological education have risen to such an 
extent as to present a disturbing picture when we face the 
new and legitimate claims placed upon the theological 
schools in the modern world. Our Survey team has figures 
which present the details of this picture in a vivid manner. 
The other fact is that new sources of income are opening up. 
Individual schools naturally will seek added financial 
strength from all new sources to which they have access, 
but there is much reason to believe that new funds can be 
made available from sources not hospitable to the appeal of 
individual schools but hospitable to appeals from which a 
number of schools will profit. Experience is already begin- 
ning to accumulate in a way which offers us guidance as to 
joint publicity on behalf of groups of theological schools 
and joint appeals for funds in which individual schools may 
participate on a proportionate basis. 


19.13 With needs of this kind in view we propose that a 
Commission on Financial Aid be authorized whose function 
it would be to carry on a continuous study of the financial 
needs of theological schools, to study the sources from 
which financial aid to theological schools may reasonably be 
expected, to publicize the nature and needs of the theologi- 
cal schools, and to initiate such measures as may be appro- 
priate in assisting groups of theological schools to undertake 
and carry forward measures designed to increase their finan- 
cial resources. 


19.14 We have in view now still another function which 
the Association needs to discharge in a more adequate way. 
This has to do with the strengthening of advanced theologi- 
cal studies. Until now in its accrediting procedures the As- 
sociation has directed its energies, although not entirely, to 
programs of study leading to the B.D. degree. Beyond the 
B.D. lies a range of programs leading to more advanced de- 
grees such as the Th.M (S.T.M.), and the Th.D. A situation 
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exists in reference to these degrees which needs clarifica- 
tion. There is also a group of programs of study leading to 
the Ph.D. in Religion, in which the theological schools have 
a concern even when they do not have a direct responsi- 
bility. 


19.15 At this stage it does not seem likely that the pres- 
ent Commission on Accrediting can reasonably be expected 
to handle this group of issues’ without further clarification 
of the standards upon which they must operate. Neither 
does it seem wise at this time to propose a second commis- 
sion on accrediting advanced studies, because such a step 
promises to introduce new complications while trying to 
solve old ones. Accordingly we propose that we approach 
this problem by authorizing a permanent Committee on 
Advanced Theological Studies whose duty it would be to 
study the problem of programs leading to advanced theo- 
logical degrees, both in theological schools and wherever 
else they may be carried forward; and to bring in from time 
to time such recommendations to the Association as they 
may consider advisable. By calling this ‘permanent Com- 
mittee” we have in mind that it would constitute a per- 
manent arm of the Association until we can discover what 
further measures relating to advanced theological degrees 
may be needed. 


19.16 Our Survey team will join in proposals looking to- 
ward the establishment of new types of advanced theological 
degrees. As the present report is being prepared, we do not 
prejudge the question whether those recommendations if 
adopted should be assigned to this proposed permanent Com- 
mittee on Advanced Theological Studies. That can be de- 
cided in light of the action taken on the present recom- 
mendation and in light of the action on the Survey team’s 
proposals. 


19.17 As we place these proposals for the new program 
before the Association for their consideration, it will be 
apparent that certain assumptions underlie the proposals. 
These should be made explicit here. One is the assumption 
that the work of the Association has grown to the point 
where it is not longer possible to guide it without securing 
the services of a director who can devote his full time to 
our common concerns. 
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19.18 The second is the assumption that this will permit 
enlarging the personnel enlisted in our common concerns. 
The new commissions if authorized will immediately enlist 
a cross section of new personnel. 

19.19 A third is the assumption that the service motive 
is the predominant motive of this Association. It exists for 
the sake of the schools which compose it and the tasks which 
they undertake in the preparation of the ministry for the 
churches. 

19.20 A fourth is the assumption that high standards of 
theological education are requisite and that nothing must 
be allowed to weaken the expectations which we place upon 
ourselves as theological schools. 

19.21 The fifth is the assumption that there is a type 
of service now open to the Association which does not lie 
primarily in the realm of standards but rather in what 
might be called the realm of growth; the term “standards” 
is too likely to suggest a minimum of accomplishment, while 
the term “growth” as here used implies reaching out toward 
a maximum of effectiveness. 


20. PROCEDURES 


20.1 We have many matters of great importance for your 
action. It is exceedingly important that we follow orderly 
procedures in our business sessions. To assist in that direc- 
tion we are presenting as section II of this Report an Agenda 
of Business for Business Sessions. 


20.2 There are several documents being presented in this 
Report which involve editorial work. Obviously it is im- 
possible to do editorial work on the conference floor during 
a business session. To insure democratic participation on the 
one hand and to avoid utter confusion on the other hand, 
we suggest the following procedures regarding editorial 
changes: 

(1) The respective document will be presented. Sug- 
gestions for changes may be made from the floor 
in verbal or written form. After all the changes 
have been indicated, these should then be referred 
to an editorial committee. 


- (2) The editorial committee will study and evaluate the 
suggested changes and then report back to the as- 
sembly the changes it recommends. 
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(3) When the Association is satisfied with the docu- 
ment as recommended by the editorial committee, 
it may then adopt the document. 


20.3 The Standards for Accrediting offer a different prob- 
lem. There are two kinds of changes made in this document. 
(1) More or less minor editorial changes and a regrouping 
of material. (2) Additions to' the Standards. In the latter 
case, all additions to the Standards are indicated by brack- 
ets. The document recommended for our Standards for Ac- 
crediting, mimeographed in section VI of this report, seeks 
to gather together in logical order the essence of the ma- 
terial contained in the Off-print of Bulletin # 21, starting 
with the second half of page 8 and ending with the 13th line 
of page 16. The Standards for Accrediting as stated in Sec- 
tion VI come to you as the result of many hours of work, 
first by a small committee and then by the efforts of the 
Executive Committee and the Commission on Accrediting 
in joint session. 


CONCLUSION 


We take this opportunity to thank you leaders of the 
member schools for your whole-hearted cooperation in the 
work of the Association during the past Biennium. Speak- 
ing on behalf of the members of the Executive Committee 
and the Commission on Accrediting, we have deemed it a 
privilege to serve you during this very creative and signifi- 
cant period of development of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. We have tried to be faithful to the 
stewardship with which you have entrusted us. 


As we look to the past, we say “hitherto the Lord has 
helped us” in this great fellowship of the American Associ- 
ation of Theological Schools. As we look to the future, so 
full of possibilities for good, we thank God and take courage. 
Tremendous things are ahead in the greatly enlarged pro- 
gram of the American Association of Theological Schools. 
We are all in a common cause trying to help young people 
to be “good ministers of Jesus Christ.” As we plan for the 
future, we think of the conversation between the Lord and 
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Moses. The Lord said, “My presence will go with you.” 
Moses answered, “If thy presence will not go with me, do 
not carry us up from here.” Moses would rather stop where 
he was than to take one step without God. We too pray for 
His leadership in these days and in all the days and years 
ahead. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Lewis J. Sherrill 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


Walter N. Roberts 
Executive Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER AND AUDITOR 
L. RAY SCHUESSLER & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
705 CHESTNUT STREET 


SAINT LOUIS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 


SCHOOLS 
TREASURER’S OFFICE 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


JULY 1, 1954 TO MAY 15, 1956 


RECEIPTS 
Annual dues collected........ $15,845.00 
Inspection feés <..0. a.) ee 600.00 
Salevot buileting.7, 722 o.00en 241.15 
Sale of library materials...... 110.50 
BR CEUTUS* 5% ee oe 100.71 
Miscellaneous: s:2.0 4.5 won eee 16.54 
Total) Reveipts: <...5. 2.00 eee $16,913.90 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Executive Secretary’s Office... $ 5,733.18 


Treasurer’s Office. .. .0... 0.245 45.96 
Dues—American Council on 

PGGUCALION NS ld Os ois, eet ake aes é 400.00 
Executive Committee ........ 5,118.31 
Special Committees .......... 124.41 
Representation at Educational 

CORTOECNCOD .. che is oars Saco os 119.74 
Princ imeen en cule ces. hes 1,604.00 
Biennial! MeCLinNg wae ass cee ws 90.04 


MaGeCLIATICOUS >. cs s.suie a ocein mens 131.26 
TOtsh LIS DULSCIIGN US, x. sc. 4us «c.0 chore en's 


Excess of receipts over disbursements........ 


Balance on hand—July 1, 1954 

Per Supplemental Report of 
Treasurer, Walter N. Rob- 
erts, June 29, 1954......... $ 3,288.96 

Undeposited receipts from 
Treasurer, Walter N. Rob- 
erts—June 1, 1954, to June 
tosh pois SS Wk ete ai, + ee an 169.50 


Balance on hand—May 15, 1956... ..........+ 


$13,366.90 


$ 3,547.00 


3,458.46 


$ 7,005.46 


To the American Association of Theological Schools 


We have examined the receipts and disbursements of The 
Treasurer of The American Association of Theological 
Schools for the period July 1, 1954 to May 15, 1956. In our 
opinion, the above statement fairly reflects the receipts and 
disbursements of the Treasurer for the period and the bal- 


ance on hand at the close of the period. 


(Signed) 


L. Ray Schuessler & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 


May 21, 1956 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REINSPECTION 


OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


At its regular meeting in December 1955, the Commission 


on Accrediting took action favoring a policy of periodic re- 
inspection of the accredited schools of the Association and a 
committee was appointed to present a comprehensive report 
on policies and procedures to be followed in reinspection. 
The report was considered by the Executive Committee and 
the Commission on Accrediting. They recommend for adop- 
tion by the Association the following policies and procedures 
in the reinspection of accredited member schools: 


E: 


II, 


As to policy, we recommend: 
1. That the Association adopt the principle of periodic 


re-evaluation of accredited member schools every 
ten years. 


. That a Board of Review be created by the Executive 


Committee of the Association, to which appeals may 
be made concerning actions of the Accrediting Com- 
mission. It is suggested that the President of the 
Association should be, ex officio, Chairman of the 
Board of Review. 


. That further effort be made to discover ways and 


means of cooperating more effectively with regional 
accrediting bodies, particularly in the reinspection 
of member institutions. 


. That member institutions of the Association having 


programs of study beyond the B.D. degree be en- 
couraged to work with other graduate schools of 
religion in developing standards and policies of grad- 
uate study in religion. 


In order to implement the policies set forth above, the 
Commission recommends the following procedures: 


1. That the Commission on Accrediting restudy its own 


standards and procedures with a view to the produc- 
tion of revised schedules to be used as the basis of 
initial accreditation and also as the basis of re- 
evaluation. 
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2. That the office of the Executive Director create, as 
soon as possible, guidance materials for self-study 
by the schools, and for the assistance of the Com- 
mission in appraising their standing. 


3. That in the process of re-evaluation the following 
stages be recognized: 


a. Self-study and evaluation by an individual school 
on the basis of guidance materials as recom- 
mended by the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools ; 


b. Appraisal by the Commission on Accrediting of 
the self-evaluation made by the school, and deci- 
sion by the Commission as to whether a rein- 
spection is needed ; 


c. Reingpection by the Commission of such schools 
as the Commission may designate on the basis of 
the school’s self-evaluation ; and 


d. Inspection of any school, at its own request, by 
the Commission, even though the Commission 
might deem the inspection unnecessary on the 
basis of its appraisal of the school’s self- 
evaluation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


John K. Benton, Chairman 
Oren H. Baker 
Frederick W. Schroeder 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COURTESIES 


The American Association of Theological Schools has been 
blessed in many ways during its twentieth biennial meeting 
at Berkeley, California. Every needful service for our physi- 
cal comfort has been efficiently and gladly provided. We 
have been nourished, refreshed, and transported. The cli- 
mate has been invigorating, the campus surroundings in- 
spiring, and the fellowship rewarding. In a setting without 
distraction we have been enabled to do the holy work for 
which we were convened. 


The Association is grateful to all who have been our hosts 
in this meeting. The members of the faculty and staff of the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School and of the other associ- 
ated theological seminaries in the area have our deep ap- 
preciation for courtesies extended. While not forgetting our 
numerous benefactors not mentioned here by name, we 
praise President Sandford Fleming and Business Manager 
D. O. Lundquist for service graciously and effectively ren- 
dered. We add a word of commendation to the Oakland 
Tribune and the Berkeley Gazette for recording and publi- 
cizing our program, and express deep appreciation for the 
cooperation and services of the Berkeley Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Be it resolved, therefore, that the American Association 
of Theological Schools officially expresses sincere thanksgiv- 
ing to the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School for hospitality 
unexcelled and requests that this expression be communi- 
cated to all of those mentioned above and all others who 
have assisted in making this biennial meeting a Christian 
experience to be cherished through the years. 


Frederick W. Whittaker, Chairman 
H. F. Woodhouse 
Myron T. Hopper 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 
TWENTIETH BIRNNIAL MEETING 
AT 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
JUNE 20-21, 1956 
PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE FIRST DAY 
JUNE 20, 1956 


The Twentieth Biennial Meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of Theological Schools was called to order by the 
President, Dean Charles L. Taylor of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, at 8:30 A. M. on 
June 20, 1956, in the chapel of the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, Berkeley, California. 

Dr. Stuart LeRoy Anderson, President of the Pacific 
School of Religion, led in a service of devotion. 

Dr. Sandford Fleming, President of the Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School, brought greetings both from the host school 
and from the accredited schools of the San Francisco Bay 
area: the Pacific School of Religion, the San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Church Divinity School of the Pacific; 
and the associate member schools, the Starr-King School for 
the Ministry, the Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary 
and the Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, chairman of the Executive Committee, announced 
that, departing from former habits of presenting three sepa- 
rate reports, there would be only one report covering these 
areas. 

Dr. Walter N. Roberts, ‘President of United Theological 
Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, and Executive Secretary of the 
Association, then presented the Report to the Association 
covering the work of the Executive Committee, the Com- 
mission on Accrediting, and the Executive Secretary. 
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VOTED: that we receive the Report to the Associa- 
tion as presented by the Executive Secretary and that 
it be made a part of our Proceedings. (See Bulletin 22.) 
VOTED: that we approve the Minutes of the Execu- 
tive Committee for the meetings on the dates indicated 
in item 3.1, in the Report to the Association. 
VOTED: that we approve the actions of the Execu- 
tive Committee as set forth in items 15, 16, 17 and 18 in 
the Report to the Association. 
VOTED: that we approve the recommendations of 
the Executive Committee and receive into associate 
membership the following schools: 
Concordia Seminary, Saint Louis, Missouri 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, 
Austin, Texas 

Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South 
Carolina 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley, 
California 

Huron College, London, Ontario, Canada 

North Park College and Theological Seminary, Chi- 

cago, Illinois 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, 

California 
Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio 

St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

The School of Theology, Anderson College and Theo- 

logical Seminary, Anderson, Indiana 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake 

Forest, North Carolina 

Trinity Theological Seminary, Blair, Nebraska 

VOTED: that we approve the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee and receive into affiliated 
membership the following school: 

Union Theological Seminary, Manila, Philippine 

Islands 
The President of the Association expressed a cordial wel- 
come to these schools and asked their representatives to 


stand as the Executive Secretary read the names of the 
schools. 
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The President announced that the Executive Committee 
had taken action asking the past presidents of the Associa- 
tion to serve aS a nominating committee. The past presi- 
dents present in this Biennial Meeting and thus available 
to serve on the Committee on Nominations are as follows: 

Dean Charles L. Taylor, chairman 
Dean John Keith Benton 
President Sandford Fleming 
President John A. Mackay 

Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill 

President Henry P. Van Dusen 

The President also announced the appointment of the 
Committee on Courtesies as follows: 

President Frederick W. Whittaker, chairman 
Dean Myron T. Hopper 
Principal H. F. Woodhouse 

Dr. Frederick W. Schroeder, President of Eden Theologi- 
cal Seminary, presented the Treasurer’s and Auditor’s Re- 
port. 

VOTED: that the Treasurer’s and the Auditor’s Re- 
port be adopted. (See the report in Bulletin 22.) 


The President called for adjournment at 10:00 A. M. for 
a coffee break. 


Upon resumption of the session at 10:30 A. M., a panel 
discussion on The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry 
was conducted. Dean Merrimon Cuninggim, chairman, Dean 
Jerald C. Brauer, President Dwight E. Loder, Dr. H. Richard 
Niebuhr, and Dr. Daniel D. Williams were the participants 
in the panel. A summary of the very stimulating discussion 
is given in Bulletin 22. 


The meeting adjourned at 11:55 A. M. 


The afternoon session convened at 1:30 P. M. when wor- 
ship was conducted by Dean Ralph E. Knudsen of the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. 

There followed a further Panel Discussion on The Pro- 
posal for the Reorganization of the Curriculum. Dean Bern- 
hard W. Anderson, chairman, Dean Myron Hopper, Dean 
Charles Feilding, Dr. Carl Rasmussen, Dr. H. Richard Nie- 
buhr and Dr. Daniel D. Williams were the participants in the 
panel. A summary of this very helpful and interesting dis- 
cussion is given in Bulletin 22. 
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The session was adjourned at 3:00 P. M. for the after- 
noon coffee break. 

At 3:30 P. M., the session was resumed for further dis- 
cussion of the Survey of Theological Education which had 
been previously presented in the two panel discussions. Sev- 
eral members of the assembly participated as well as mem- 
bers of the two panels. 

The Association was pleased to have members of the 
American Theological Library Association in attendance 
during the entire afternoon session. 

The afternoon session adjourned at 4:30 P. M. 

A banquet was held at 6:30 P. M. Professor Harland 
Hogue of the Pacific School of Religion served as Toast- 
master. Mrs. Dorothy Ballard gave the after-dinner address 
on The “P.H.T.” in the Life of the School. The address was 
characterized by a very realistic picture of the situation of 
married students in our seminaries, and by rare wit and 
good humor. 

Following the address, Dr. Gurdon C. Oxtoby, Dean of the 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, entertained the group 
with a very delightful, humorous and “mystifying” demon- 
stration of magic. 

The members of the American Theological Library Associ- 
ation again entered into a joint meeting with the American 
Association of Theological Schools for the social hour at 
9:00 P. M. 


PLENARY SESSION OF SECOND DAY 
JUNE 21, 1956 


At 8:30 A. M., worship was conducted by Dr. Frank H. 
Caldwell, President of Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, the service being In Memoriam for the late Ed- 
ward H. Roberts. The Memorial Tribute is given in Bul- 
letin 22. 


There followed an Address by the President of the As- 
sociation: Toward Maturity in Theological Education by Dr. 
Charles L. Taylor, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The address is printed in full in 
Bulletin 22. 

At 9:15 A. M., the President conducted a Business Session. 
Two distinguished visitors were introduced, Bishop Athe- 
nagoras, Dean of Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School, 
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Brookline, Massachusetts, and Dr. Walter Wagoner, Execu- 
tive Director of the Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellow- 
ship Program, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Dean Oren H. Baker, of the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, presented the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. President, and members of the Association, one item 
which has high priority in all our minds on the agenda of 
this meeting would quite naturally be overlooked by our 
beloved and efficient Executive Secretary because it pertains 
to him. I rise at this time, as your instrument, in bringing 
this subject before you. 


As we look back over nearly forty years of our history, 
the record reveals the names of many who have conspicu- 
ously served the cause of Christ through this Association. 
Among those who appear on the Roll of Honor, it is striking 
to observe that the Lord seems to have shown preference for | 
the name of Roberts. Led by President Caldwell, we have 
just paid tribute to Dean Edward H. Roberts. I recall 
vividly and with deep emotion my last contact with him a 
few weeks before he left us. We were engaged in carrying 
out an assignment for the Commission on Accrediting. It 
was, I believe, his last mission for us. When we had finished 
our task, our conversation turned to matters of concern to 
us in our own schools and in theological education generally. 
As Chairman of the Administrative Committee which laid 
the preliminary plans for the survey, he had given sober 
thought to our needs and developed high hopes for the 
future. He looked with eager longing toward the challenge 
which the study would bring to us and which now we have 
felt with compelling interest in the discussions of this meet- 
ing. We dare to believe that he shares with us our joy in 
this achievement. Edward Roberts was a great Christian, 
an able educator, one of God’s noblemen. 


And now there is that other Roberts, President Walter N., 
who has given us brilliant leadership in the office of execu- 
tive secretary during the biennium now ending, not to men- 
tion his impressive record of service rendered in previous 
years. He has amazed us all by his vigor, his resourceful- 
ness, his capacity to capture our future in proposals which 
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he has brought to this meeting for the enlargement of our 
work. Orderliness, system, precision with a sense for what 
is wise and vital, unmatched patience and perseverance, and 
firm faith in the possibilities unfolding before us—these are 
a few of the marks by which we identify this Roberts. 

Mr. President, in the name of the Association, I move that, 
by arising vote, we express our unbounded gratitude for the 
extraordinary distinction with which President Walter N. 
Roberts, of the United Theological Seminary, has served the 
Association in the office of executive secretary and, by high 
intelligence, skill, and devotion, has brought to splendid 
climax one era in our life and prepared the way for the new 
day now dawning with promise of noble achievement beyond 
the bounds of this meeting. 

Oren H. Baker 


The last word of this Resolution was scarcely pronounced 
before the entire audience rose as one man and ratified the 
action with spontaneous and prolonged applause. 


The President announced the appointment of an Editorial] 
Committee as follows: 


Dean Oren H. Baker 
Dean John K. Benton 
President Frank H. Caldwell 


The Assembly took under consideration the re-edited 
Standards for Accrediting. 


VOTED: that the addition to the standards as pre- 
sented in brackets in paragraphs 8 and 9, pages VI—3 
and VI—4, be adopted. 


VOTED: that on page VI—1, paragraph 1, Stand- 
ards of Admission, the words be inserted “to candidacy 
for its degrees.” The sentence will then read: “An 
accredited theological school* should require for ad- 
mission to candidacy for its degrees the degree of A.B.,” 
ete. 


VOTED: that the re-edited Standards for Accredit- 
ing be adopted with the changes as noted above. (See 
Bulletin 22.) 


The Certificate of Incorporation of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools was presented by the Executive 
Secretary as recorded on pages V—1 and 2. 
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VOTED: that the Certificate of Incorporation be 
adopted. (See Bulletin 22.) 
The proposed new Constitution of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools was presented. 


VOTED: that the Constitution be referred back to 
the Executive Committee (together with the legal coun- 
selor) to clarify the voting powers of Associate and 
Affiliated Members, and that the Executive Committee 
report back to the next session of the Association. 


President Charles L. Taylor reported that word had come 
from Dr. Marion J. Creeger, Executive Secretary, General 
Commission on Chaplains and Armed Forces Personnel, that 
his wife had passed away, and he had therefore been unable 
to attend the meetings. Consequently his scheduled address 
could not be given. 

The members stood in silent commemoration, after which 
the President offered prayer. 

President Charles L. Taylor vacated the Chair, and Vice- 
President Gurdon C. Oxtoby, Dean, San Francisco Theologi- 
cal Seminary, San Anselmo, California, took the Chair. Dr. 
Charles L. Taylor, as Chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, presented the report of the Committee. 


VOTED: that the following be the Officers of the As- 
sociation for the next biennium: 

President—Walter N. Roberts, President, United 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 

Vice President—Duke K. McCall, President, South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 

Treasurer—Frederick W. Schroeder, President, 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri 

Secretary—Bernhard W. Anderson, Dean, Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey 


VOTED: that the question of the participation of 
the Associate and Affiliated members in Committees 
and Commissions be considered by the Executive Com- 
mittee and reported back. 


VOTED: that the Constitution, except for the mat- 
ters referred to the Executive Committee, be adopted. 
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VOTED: that the By-Laws of the American Associ- 
ation of Theological Schools as recorded on pages V—9 
and 10 be adopted. The By-Laws as revised and adopted 
are given in Bulletin 22. 

VOTED: that we adopt the following Resolutions re- 
garding incorporation of the American Association of 
Theological Schools: : 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 


RESOLUTIONS AUTHORIZING INCORPORATION 


RESOLVED, that the Executive Committee be and hereby 
is authorized and directed to incorporate this Association 
under the Membership Corporations Law of the State of 
New York and, for this purpose, to execute and file with the 
appropriate authorities a Certificate of Incorporation in sub- 
stantially the form which has been presented to this meet- 
ing; and be it further 


RESOLVED, that, effective upon incorporation of the As- 
sociation, the new Constitution and the By-Laws which have 
been presented to this meeting be and hereby are adopted in 
lieu of the existing Constitution. 

The Executive Secretary was asked to present in brief the 
main points of the New Program of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools as set forth in The Report to the 
Association. 

VOTED: that we adopt in principle the program of 
the Association as set forth in the Report to the As- 
sociation. 


The meeting adjourned at 12:15 P. M. for the lunch hour. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
JUNE 21, 1956 

The afternoon session convened at 1:30 P. M. when wor- 
ship was conducted by Dr. J. A. Long, Vice President, San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, California. 

Dr. Raymond P. Morris, Librarian, Yale University Divin- 
ity School, gave an address on The Role of the Library in 
the Theological Seminary. A copy of the address is given 
in Bulletin 22. 

Dean Gurdon C. Oxtoby was asked to preside in the busi- 
ness session. Dean Oxtoby called upon Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill. 
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Dr. Sherrill gave a brief history regarding the negotia- 
tions by the Executive Committee in seeking a person who 
might become the full-time Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools. The name of Charles 
L. Taylor, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and retiring President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, was presented as the 
nomination of the Executive Committee. 


A brief biographical statement regarding Dean Taylor 
was presented. It is given here as follows : 


Charles L. Taylor, Jr., was born on January 27, 1901, in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


His educational career: Williams College, A.B. in 1921; 
Oxford University, England, B.A. in 1923, M.A., 1929; 
Episcopal Theological School, B.D. in 1924; Harvard, Th.M. 
in,1929, Th.D., 1932. 


He married Hannah Chamberlin on June 14, 1924. 


He was ordained to the ministry of the Episcopal Church 
in 1924; was assistant at St. John’s Church, Waterbury, 
Connecticut, from 1924-25; has been instructor, professor 
of Old Testament, and dean, of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., since 1925. 


He has been a member of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Theological Schools, of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting, a member of many special commit- 
tees and was elected President of the Association in 1954. 
He is a member of the Joint Commission on Theological Edu- 
cation of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


VOTED: that the nomination of Dean Charles L. 
Taylor as full-time Executive Director of the American 
Association of Theological Schools be approved and that 
he be invited to accept the position as Executive Direc- 
tor of the American Association of Theological Schools. 


The Association showed great enthusiasm over the choice 
of Dean Taylor and gave him its unanimous vote. 


Dean Taylor had left the room. Upon his return the As- 
sociation received him by a standing vote of confidence. 


Dean Taylor then resumed the chair as President of the 
Association. 
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President Frederick W. Schroeder presented a report of 
the Schedule of Dues and Fees as recommended by the 
Executive Committee. 


VOTED: that the Schedule of Dues and Fees as pre- 
sented be adopted by the Association for the Biennium 
1956-58 and that it be made a part of the By-Laws 
under Article V. (See the Schedule as adopted and in- 
corporated in the By-Laws and recorded in Bulletin 22.) 


The matter of the location of the headquarters office of 
the American Association of Theological Schools was next 
considered. The recommendation of the Executive Commit- 
tee was presented. 


VOTED: that the headquarters office of the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools be located near 
the population and church membership center of the 
United States and that the final determination of the 
matter be left to the Executive Committee, 


The vote on the above motion was 41 “yes” and 
18 “no.” 


VOTED: that the Executive Committee be empow- 


ered to prepare and adopt a Budget for the 1956-1958 
Biennium. 


VOTED: that the Executive Committee be empow- 
ered to make all necessary arrangements for the transi- 
tion from the present procedures to the conditions aris- 
ing under the future program for the Biennium. 


The matters pertaining to the Constitution referred to 
the Executive Committee were presented to the Association 
and action was taken as follows: 


VOTED: that on page V—4, article “2. Dues.” be 
changed to 3 and that article 2 be inserted as follows: 
“2. Privileges of Membership. All classes of members 
shall have full and equal rights, except that in actions 
of the Association relating to Constitution and Stand- 


ards for Accrediting the right of vote shall be restricted 
to accredited member schools.” 


VOTED: that on page V—4, section IV, the first 
sentence constitute the first paragraph of the section 


and the balance of paragraph one be made the second 
paragraph. 
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VOTED: that on page V—4, the fourth line from the 
bottom be made to read “Association at least 60 days 
before the third Wednesday in June, which request shall 
contain a statement of the purpose or purposes for 
which the meeting is desired.” 


VOTED: that on page V—7, the fifth line from the 
bottom of the page be made to read “Executive Com- 
mittee, and six other persons from accredited institu- 
tions appointed by the Executive Committee.” 


VOTED: that on page V—8, article IX. Amendments 
the first line be changed to read “This constitution 
may be amended by a majority vote of the accredited 
member...” 


VOTED: that on page V—8 under article X. By- 
Laws we delete all the material following the first 
sentence. 


VOTED: that on page V—9 under article II. Quorum 
the first line be made to read as follows: “One-third of 
the members entitled to vote shall constitute a quorum 
for all meetings.” 


VOTED: that on page V—9 under article IV. Com- 
mittee Meetings the first part of the second line be 
made to read: “commissions or committees which may 
be created.” 


VOTED: that on page V—10 that there be a new 
article added as follows: “VIII. Amendments. The By- 
Laws may be amended at any biennial meeting of the 
Association by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been given at a previous session of said meeting, or 
in a previous regular meeting.” 


VOTED: that for the next Biennium (1956-1958), 
the Executive Committee be empowered to appoint such 
committees and commissions as may be necessary under 
the new program, and that, with the exception of the 
Commission on Accrediting, the membership of these 
committees and commissions be chosen from the best 
qualified men irrespective of the class of membership of 
their schools. 
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VOTED: that the Constitution and By-Laws as now 
amended be adopted. (The final form and wording of 
the Constitution and By-Laws is given in Bulletin 22.) 

Dean John K. Benton, of Vanderbilt University Divinity 
School, Nashville, Tennessee, presented a report on Policies 
and Procedures in Reinspection of Accredited Schools as 
recommended by the Executive Committee and the Com- 
mission on Accrediting in joint session. The report was dis- 
cussed. 

VOTED: that in article I, item 4, at the last of the 
item the following be deleted: “within the framework 
of the American Association of Theological Schools.” 

VOTED: that the report be adopted. (The report as 
revised and adopted is printed in Bulletin 22.) 

Dean Benton presented the report on Conditions for As- 
sociate Membership in the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools as recommended by the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Commission on Accrediting in joint session. 

VOTED: that in item one the last part of the first 
line read as follows: “four full-time properly qualified 
professors.” 

VOTED: that in item one, the second half of line 

. two read “of post-college theological education.” 

VOTED: that in item two, line one, the word 
“should” be used instead of “must.” 

VOTED: that in item four the first part of the line 
read as follows: “constituency of churches and to.” 

VOTED: that item five read as follows: “5. The 
school should present evidence that it is carrying on a 
strong educational program and has sufficient stability 
and permanence to maintain it.” 

VOTED: that in item seven (where some members 
thought a clause ‘such as seminaries in the Eastern 
Orthodox tradition” ought to be inserted), the matter 
be referred to the Executive Committee for study. 

Dean Oren H. Baker presented the report of the com- 
mittee on The Statement on Pre-Seminary Studies. 


VOTED: that the report be adopted. (The revised 
Statement as adopted is given in Bullein 22.) 


The report of the Committee on Courtesies was read by 
Dean Bernhard W. Anderson. 
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VOTED: that the report be adopted. (The report is 
given in Bulletin 22.) 
President Henry P. Van Dusen offered a motion which was 
adopted as follows: 


VOTED: (1) that the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools receive the Report of the Survey of 
Theological Education and express its profound appreci- 
ation of the work of the Survey Team and record its 
great gratitude to the Carnegie Corporation for making 
possible the Survey; (2) that the American Association 
of Theological Schools instruct its Executive Committee 
to examine the Report with a view to planning steps 
necessary for carrying into effect the recommendations 
of the Survey and suggest that regional meetings of 
the Association be held (as provided in the Constitu- 
tion) and (3) that the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Theological Schools take the 
initiative to encourage other seminaries as well as 
the member schools of the Association to implement the 
recommendations of the Report. 


VOTED: that the Association express to Mr. J ohn D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and the Sealantic Fund, Inc., its hearty 
thanks and great gratitude for the gift of $225,000 to 
the American Association of Theological Schools for 
supplementing the current operations budget of the 
Association over a ten-year period, and the gift of 
$500,000 for faculty fellowships. 


Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill spoke in high appreciation of the 
work of the Executive Secretary, President Walter N. Rob- 
erts, now becoming President of the American Association 
of Theological Schools. He also expressed great apprecia- 
tion of the contribution of Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr and his 
team (Dr. Daniel D. Williams, Associate Director, and Mr. 
James Gustafson, Assistant) in the Survey of Theological 
Education which has been so ably conducted with such wise 
and fruitful results. 

VOTED: that we adjourn. 

Dean Charles L. Taylor, President of the Association, 
closed the meeting with prayer. 

Walter N. Roberts 
Executive Secretary 
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ADDRESSES AND PANEL DISCUSSIONS 
AT THE BIENNIAL MEETING 





A PANEL DISCUSSION 
The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry 


by 


DEAN MERRIMON CUNINGGIM, chairman; DEAN JERALD C. 
BRAUER, PRESIDENT DWIGHT E. LopER, Dr. H. RICHARD 
NIEBUHR, and DR. DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


The Wednesday morning panel was based on Dr. Richard 
Neibuhr’s recent book, the first volume in the series of re- 
ports to come out of the Survey of Theological Education, 
and its topic was the same as the title of the book, ‘The 
Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry.” After opening 
comments by Dr. Niebuhr concerning the plans of the 
Survey staff for forthcoming reports and publications, the 
panel began with two critiques of the volume, one by Dean 
Jerald C. Brauer of the Federated Theological Faculty, 
University of Chicago, and the other by President Dwight 
E. Loder of Garrett Biblical Institute. Following their state- 
ments Dr. Niebuhr himself and Dr. Daniel Day Williams, 
Director and Associate Director, respectively, of the Survey 
of Theological Education, made remarks in response to 
the critiques. 


Dean Brauer expressed great appreciation for the book, 
especially in respect to 1) its employment of “contextual 
thinking’? and 2) its “use of polar analysis.” The former 
is valuable because it avoids the twin dangers of abstrac- 
tionism and pragmatism or expediency, and achieves the 
twin virtues of a theological treatment of theological educa- 
tion and a realistic discussion of the church. The latter 
method is in step with the trend of current theological 
thought, gives balance among contrasting points of view, 
and furnishes insight into the Christian faith itself. 


Yet certain amplifications, Dean Brauer felt, might have 
made the volume even more helpful, though restrictions of 
space were probably responsible for their omission. He 
listed four points or topics which should be treated more 
fully in subsequent publications: 1) The actual situation 
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is dealt with too lightly, and more illustration for the 
volume’s generalizations is needed. 2) The book points 
out the Church’s temptation toward “Christism,” a kind of 
“unitarianism of the Second Person’’; the parallel tempta- 
tion to speak only of Jesus the man should also be noted. 
83) Insufficient attention is paid to “nomism” or “legalism” 
as a fault of American Christianity, the tendency to find 
the real center of interest in the performance of moral 
actions. 4) Taking a tip from Dr. Niebuhr’s other works, 
the book could have dealt more concretely with the relation- 
ship of the Christian faith to American culture. All four 
of these topics suggest the importance of clarifying further 
the distinction between ultimate and proximate goals. 


Agreeing with Dean Brauer’s words of appreciation, 
President Loder confessed to the volume’s having raised 
certain questions in his mind to which he hoped Dr. Niebuhr 
and Dr. Williams would speak directly. The answer to one 
general query, addressed to Dr. Niebuhr as author, might 
throw light on specific matters: “How much did the Survey 
change your mind?” What changes took place in your 
thinking as a result of working on the Survey? 


Further questions were embodied in a group of “impres- 
sions” which Dr. Loder gathered. 1) The recurrence of 
the words, “confusion” and “uncertainty,” was striking. 
Might the presence of “confusion” be a “sign of health’? 
2) The Survey staff members came from non-denomina- 
tional seminaries. Did this fact “color”. the volume in any 
way? 3) The book gives the subtle implication that the 
ecumenical movement is the answer to the confusion in 
theological education. Are the denominations thought to 
be “provincial”? Might the ecumenical movement be provin- 
cial, too? Is it possible to have an ecumenical sectarianism? 
4) Concern for the layman is implicit but not explicit in the 
volume. What is the place of the layman in theological 
education? 5) The section on “The Call” was magnificent. 
Thus the seminaries must give increased attention to 
problems of recruitment. 6) Inadequate attention was paid 
to the need for communication: among the. schools, that a 
better understanding may result. The book notes important 
“signs of promise,” such as the seminaries’ willingness to 
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self-examination, the enthusiasm of younger faculty mem- 
bers, and the increased emphasis on worship in the sem- 
inary community. 


Dr. Niebuhr answered the appreciative comments of 
Dean Brauer and President Loder by echoing the farmer’s 
reply to the apologies of the motorist whose horn-blowing 
had resulted in the death of the farmer’s recalcitrant 
animal: “It was a mighty big bleat for a mighty little 
calf.” Much was missing in the volume, of course; the aim 
was just to be suggestive. 


“How have I changed my mind?” Dr. Niebuhr indicated 
that he had been led to deep repentance. Continuous with 
his past thinking, yet the book reflects certain changes, or 
an enlarged understanding of ideas already present. Several 
illustrations were given: 1) He was led to examine the 
question of “The Call’ more carefully than before. 2) He 
had pursued further the idea of the seminary as an intel- 
lectual center rather than merely a training ground for 
ministers. 3) He developed a heightened appreciation for 
the role of the minister as “pastor-director,” and in this 
connection felt that the book did not ignore the layman. 
4) He saw more fully the significance of field work and 
in-service training. 


In answer to other questions of President Loder, Dr. 
Niebuhr expressed his feeling that the book is not weighted 
on the non-denominational side, nor does it suggest that 
the ecumenical movement will answer the present con- 
fusion. Yet in these and other comments he did not mean 
to defend the book but simply to give his own opinion; he 
expressed the hope that others will also speak and write, 
to the end that the “confusion” will be “on a higher level.” 


Dr. Williams also addressed himself to the question, 
“How have our minds changed?” He began his work on 
the Survey thinking that the primary problem in theological 
education was “complacency,” but now he believes it to be 
“the need for a sense of direction.” The contribution of 
Dr. Niebuhr’s book lies in its clarification of direction; for 
the purpose of theological education should be “the increase 
of love of God and man.” Taken seriously, such a purpose 
will produce an explosion, for though it may seem abstract, 
it is actually quite real and radical. 
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For example, consider the life of the student. He is 
distracted, personally, externally, internally. Seminaries 
must give him concentration and intensification, rather 
than distraction, and a clear sense of direction or purpose 
is necessary. Or again, where do the schools get their own 
directives? From practical and tangible things, of course: 
externally, from churches and universities; internally, from 
faculty and students. But the key question is, Can the 
theological school assert its own integrity, discover its own 
direction, irrespective of these pressures? Even such a 
particular question as recruitment cannot be separated 
from this general problem of direction. For who is to do 
the recruiting? The answer should be, Only those who 
possess this basic sense of direction. Here as well as else- 
where, all the way through the life and program of theo- 
logical education, Dr. Niebuhr’s statement, that its purpose 
is “the increase of love of God and man,” points the way. 


This summary of the Panel Discussion was prepared by Dean Merrimon Cuninggim, 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
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A PANEL DISCUSSION 


The Proposal for the Reorganization of the Curriculum 
by 


DEAN BERNHARD W. ANDERSON, chairman; DEAN MYRON 
HOPPER, DEAN CHARLES FEILDING, DR. CARL RASMUSSEN, 
Dr. H. RICHARD NIEBUHR and Dr. DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


(Editor’s Note: Each panel member except Drs. Niebuhr 
and Williams expressed great appreciation for the work 
done by those making the study of theological education. 
These expressions of appreciation have been deleted because 
of space limitations.) 


DR. ANDERSON. This discussion is on the reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum of theological education. It is based 
on Bulletin No. 5 entitled Toward the Reorganization of 
Theological Education, which was released by Drs. Niebuhr 
and Williams and Gustafson in April 1956. The bulletin 
begins with a discussion of the dilemma of the curriculum 
and points out that the need for curricular reorganization 
has arisen because of several factors, namely, the fact 
that the work of Protestant ministers has developed in 
new directions; that there has been an increase of spe- 
cialized knowledge which demands professional competence 
in special vocations; that there has come to be an awareness 
that learning and doing are inseparably connected; and 
that seminary students are not nearly so adequately pre- 
pared for theological education as they were a generation 
or two ago. 


The bulletin further points out that because of these 
and other factors, the curriculum has been plunged into 
confusion and that there is a debate going on in all of 
our seminaries as to whether it is wiser to engage in an 
extensive program of education or do a more intensive 
job in certain basic areas. 


The document finally discusses certain possible solutions. 
One is the consideration of the four-year B. D. program. 
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Another is improved pre-theological education for seminary. 
Still another is the internship year. Finally there is the 
suggestion concerning summer schools for the continuation 
of studies after the degree has been received. 


The first speaker will be Dr. Myron T. Hopper, Dean of 
The College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 


DEAN HOPPER. My first reaction as I read Bulletin 
No. 5 was that those who wrote it did not tell us what to 
do! My second reaction was that it was very wise that 
they did not. It would have been a mistake for those making 
the study to try to say to each seminary just what it ought 
to do to solve its curriculum problems. Situations vary so 
greatly that it would be next to impossible for many sem- 
inaries to do any one thing which might have been sug- 
gested. For instance, the proposal of the year of internship 
would be very difficult, if not impossible, for the seminary 
where I serve. The College of the Bible could place a 
limited number of students in internships, but not very 
many in churches where a multiple ministry is genuinely 
needed and which are near enough geographically to make 
possible adequate supervision. Perhaps that which many 
seminaries will have to do is to use a combination of the 
proposals made. Therefore I think those who made these 
recommendations were wise in presenting a variety of 
possibilities. 


Consequently my second reaction to the report was to 
be thankful for the variety of suggestions, and for the 
careful way in which the advantages and disadvantages of 
the various proposals were outlined. Guided by these sug- 
gestions, each seminary can choose the proposal or the 
combination of proposals which will enable it to move 
forward. 


Now as to my reactions to the various proposals. I am 
not enthusiastic about the four-year B.D. program. There 
are a number of valid objections to it which are cited in the 
report. There is one which I would like to add. It is that 
I do not feel there is a great deal to be gained by our yielding 
to the pressures of specialized interests by adding another 
year to the B.D. program. We would do well to resist the 
pressure to add specialized courses dealing with almost 
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every conceivable kind of specialized situation. I am aware 
that some specialized needs must be met in our curriculum, 
but I am inclined to feel that we yield too readily to the 
pressure of these specialized groups. If an individual knows 
how to preach or teach or counsel he should, with a little 
initiative on his part, be able to function in these capacities 
in rural or urban or suburban or student situations. And 
I have not been able to find any specialized way of studying 
the New Testament for rural churches, or for urban 
churches, or for any other kind; nor is there any basically 
different theology or church history for these special situa- 
tions. I have a feeling that if we yield to the pressure to 
have courses and departments for all of the specialized 
interests we will find that ten years from now we will be 
adding a fifth year to the curriculum. Ten years more and 
we will be adding a sixth year, for of specialized interests, 
like the printing of books, there is no end. 


As an alternative, I would suggest that we study our 
present offerings to eliminate duplications. I know there 
is duplication in the work which I offer in the field of 
Christian education and some of the work which is offered 
in our departments of Pastoral Care and Pastoral Theology. 
And, in my seminary days, in a course in the early church 
and another dealing with the life of Paul, I found myself 
being assigned some of the same books to read for both 
courses and hearing lectures, some of which covered 
essentially the same ground. These are but two illustrations 
of overlapping and duplication. It is the kind of duplication 
that we must eliminate. If we would begin at this point 
and look at our own programs and work out our curricula 
functionally around the task of the minister and the mission 
of the church, and, at the same time, resist the fragmenta- 
tion which comes from yielding to specialized interests, I 
am convinced that we could make room for legitimate new 
areas and do an effective job within the scope of three years. 


I am more optimistic about the possibilities in the area 
of improved pre-theological education than the writers of 
the report seem to be. I am not as troubled as the writers 
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seem to be about the prospect of students studying philoso- 
phy, sociology, psychology, and the like, in a non-theological 
frame of reference. I do not feel that they need to be 
protected in these areas by having these disciplines 
“cleansed” by the theological savants before they are ex- 
posed to them. It seems to me that much more might well 
be done in the way of preparing men for seminary by re- 
quiring more work in these related disciplines in the under- 
graduate program. Certainly the seminary will need to 
help its students weigh and evaluate the findings of these 
related disciplines but this does not mean that it must 
teach these subjects over again on the seminary level, any 
more than it means that we should take over the teaching 
of the physical sciences on the seminary level. This is some- 
thing of an aside, however, and what I am trying to suggest 
is that I feel a great advance could be made at the point 
of improving pre-theological education. 


I look with great favor upon the post-B.D. summer 
schools and the possibility of advanced degree programs 
through such. Such an approach might do much to encour- 
age continued study, and help develop study habits in 
ministers in parishes. Especially significant is the sugges- 
tion that this post-B.D. work be the time for the more 
specialized interests. There is a great deal of promise in 
this suggestion. 


Some of the tendencies in theological education revealed 
by the study are heartening, and some are discouraging. 
The increase in field work and of offerings in the practical 
field is heartening. The trend toward stricter regimentation 
in theological education troubles me greatly, for it seems 
to violate almost everything we know about good education. 
Somehow or other we are going to have to overcome this 
tendency toward regimentation. Strangely enough, the con- 
stancy of the requirements in preaching trouble me. They 
seem to me to suggest that seminaries have not gotten 
beyond the stereotype of a minister as primarily a man who, 
for one hour a week, preaches the Word. If the other 
functions of the minister were sufficiently included in our 
thinking would there not be a corresponding change in 
requirements? 
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DEAN ANDERSON. Thank you, Dr. Hopper. The next 
speaker is Dr. Charles Feilding, Dean of the Faculty of 
Divinity, Trinity College, Toronto. 


DEAN FEILDING. What I have to say agrees a good 
deal with what is in the report and with what has been 
said by my predecessor. However, I should like to underline 
a few things in the report. The first is the impossibility of 
adding another year’s work to what we now do. I do not 
agree with the dean who is quoted as wanting to get out 
of the three-year straitjacket. It is not a straitjacket, but a 
perfectly reasonable period of time in which we have to 
learn to work. I would draw your attention to a sentence 
on page 7 of the report, which says that adding a fourth 
year would permit the addition of courses but might also 
increase the temptation to carry into a fourth year the 
kind of education which has become established out of the 
pressures of the past generation. Even the compilers of 
this report view with horror the addition of another year of 
what we do now to what we are already doing. I do not think 
that this is to say we cannot add a fourth year as an escape 
from a serious responsibility. I am saying that what is 
required is a very real repentance on our part within our 
three-year program, and not escape through a four-year 
program. 


Now the second thing which I have to say is on the 
positive side. The report stresses the idea that we want to 
lead students to independence and self-discipline. If I 
might add one more phrase, I would say that we want to 
produce students with disciplined imagination. This student, 
who has disciplined imagination, is going to be able to 
pick up fairly easily the skills which he needs. Now if we 
take seriously what was said in this report about the 
student with imagination, self-discipline and the rest, it 
seems to me the lessons for us are three. First, it draws 
our attention to the fact that we in seminaries are trying 
to do a job which depends on a liberal education when 
our students have not, in fact, got it. Every possible fight 
that we can put up to see that students come to us with 
a good liberal education will make a large contribution to 
the solution to our problems. 
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Secondly, I am quite convinced that we have far too 
many lectures. I was therefore delighted to discover in 
the middle of page 5 this charming sentence: “No fallacy 
in education in general—in theological education in par- 
ticular—seems more ingrained and misleading than the 
thought that teaching is an affair of imparting knowledge.” 
The professor who has a terrible concern to cover the 
content of a course may cover it, but the student never 
covers it with him. A report made in my own university 
said that you should never tell a student what he can find 
out for himself. Yet the desire of people to lecture seems to 
be impossible to curb. 


Never tell a student what he can find out for himself. One 
lesson we have from this is.that we need a great deal more 
experimentation with the tutorial system or with the use of 
counselors in college education. If you have a good counselor 
who is able to help students with their personal problems 
so they may become free to get on with the job, then they 
are going to be much better able to find out things for 
themselves. We need a good deal more people in the educa- 
tional process with whom the student can, day by day, 
work out his problems. This is one of the practical 
approaches to meeting the need for what Dr. Williams calls 
the intensification of theological education. 


The third and last implication of this stress on the 
developing of students with disciplined imaginations has to 
do with buildings. It seems to me that what students need 
in this kind of intensified teaching is places to live where 
they can eat in small groups comfortably without having to 
shout, where they can talk about things. They need also a 
certain amount of comfort and space in their dormitories, 
and in all the places where they educate each other and 
where they meet in small groups. There seems to me to 
be a tendency in modern college buildings to drive students 
together into masses. I do not believe that education can be 
carried out that way. Therefore I would submit as my 
last point the idea that if the desired kind of education is 
to be achieved it will have to be realized architecturally as 
well as otherwise. 
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DEAN ANDERSON. Now we turn to the last panel 
speaker, who is Dr. Carl Rasmussen, a professor at Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. 


DR. RASMUSSEN. I thought it might be a bit more 
stimulating to look through the bulletin to see if there are 
points at which I might raise questions. When I did this 
I found that it is possible for me to persuade myself that 
Bulletin No. 5 leaves me not entirely satisfied. This morning, 
for instance, in our panel we looked at our purposes. The 
topic for this afternoon panel speaks about “the proposal”. 
I must confess to a certain measure of dissatisfaction. By 
the statement of the topic, one might be led to expect that 
this afternoon we should be dealing with certain suggested 
procedures for the reorganization of the curriculum. I do 
not find the “proposal for the reorganization of the cur- 
riculum” in the report. Is such a proposal really made? For 
instance, it seems to me that the reorganization of the 
curriculum called for is a reorganization of the content of 
theological education to overcome fragmentation and realize 
integration. The bulletin does not do either of these things. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that we have in our hands 
only a part of that which subsequently will be made avail- 
able to us. But at this point at least I can say I do not 
find suggestions as to the reorganization of the content of 
the curriculum or the integration of the curriculum. 


The second thing I should like to say is that with respect 
to procedure, the step most definitely recommended is 
cooperative summer schools for specialization. I myself 
should have been greatly helped if the bulletin had made 
proposals as to how such a program might be got under 
way. I realize that this is probably the responsibility of the 
theological seminaries themselves. But, I look at my own 
position. I am chairman of the curriculum committee of 
the faculty of which I am a member. When the faculty 
returns from its several ways of the summer it will address 
itself to the question as to the ways in which we ought to 
reorganize our curriculum. I imagine my colleagues asking 
me what proposals I bring back from Berkeley. I confess 
that I am not given very definite suggestions. 
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I conclude, as I began, by saying that if I am misled it 
is not that I am misled by what is stated in the bulletin, 
but by the subject of this panel, “The Proposal for the 
Reorganization of the Curriculum”. 


DEAN ANDERSON. Thank you. The bulletin itself is 
titled more tentatively, ““Toward the Reorganization of The- 
ological Education.” Dr. Niebuhr stressed this morning 
the tentative character of these proposals. 


(Editor’s note: Unfortunately, the discussion from the 
floor was not picked up by the recorder with sufficient 
clarity for it to be summarized.) 


DR. WILLIAMS. May I make one comment about Dr. 
Rasmussen’s point. I do not believe that any single recom- 
mendation for change of curriculum could come out of this 
survey. Decisions about curriculum have to be made in- 
ternally by seminary faculties. The best thing a faculty can 
be told is that ‘‘You have to face this yourself”. What the 
proposal in the document might do is to suggest, first, that 
if we are going to do anything with the curriculum we have 
to have a little more time. We simply cannot operate within 
the margin of time we have. And second, it does suggest 
in-service training after the B.D. and some aspects of 
theological education which we believe can better be cared 
for in this way. But further than this, I do not believe 
any committee can possibly say what each seminary should 
do. There are some additional suggestions in the volume to 


come. Even so, each school will have to make basic decisions 
in its own situations. 


DR. NIEBUHR. (Dr. Niebuhr was speaking in response 


to a comment from the floor which was not clearly enough 
recorded to report.) 


We all have a problem with the mores of the age. In 
theological education, the question is, are we going to have 
theological education dominated by the mores of a past age 
or by the mores of the present age? Not dominated, that 
is the wrong word. We want it dominated by the Gospel, 
but the Gospel is going to be related to the mores of the 
age. My concern here would be that our students not go 
into the ministry with sixteenth century psychology. Today 
they could go in with sixteenth century theology, but let it 
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be separated from sixteenth century psychology. Morever, 
I do not want the folk who are being educated in the schools 
today to fail to take account of the mobility of industrial 
man. I do not see how any theological education can be 
complete unless it is in constant contact with such things 
as psychology, sociology, etc., and the picture of nature. It 
is not a problem simply of demythologizing ourselves, but 
of re-mythologizing ourselves at the same time. That is why 
we cannot depend solely on the teaching of these subjects 
out of the context of theology. We have no objection what- 
soever to the colleges teaching psychology and sociology. 
I think it is very good that students should have some of 
these subjects taught apart from theology. They will have 
to be gone over again within the theological context, how- 
ever. 


DR. WILLIAMS. I would like to say one or two things 
about pre-theological education if I may, since Dr. Hopper 
referred to it. I share Dr. Hopper’s optimism about what 
may be done here, but I think there may be some misunder- 
standing regarding the relation between secular and theo- 
logical studies. It was in no way in our minds that students 
in college should be introduced to the secular disciplines 
only with a faint aura of theology about so they won’t be 
corrupted. Quite the contrary. I think the term that is 
used here is conversation. Conversation here means that 
you are talking with somebody who really knows the secular 
discipline, whether he is a secularist or not, and that the 
student be brought up against the hardest, toughest kind 
of introduction to secular studies. The only question is 
whether the conversation ought to go on at the college level. 
I believe that it is good for students in college to discover 
the scientific discipline and to discover that there is also 
a disciplined theological thought and that the secular mind 
is not the last word. 


Just one further remark, on pre-theological studies. What 
concerns us as we talk with seminary administrators and 
admissions committees is the fact that it is not enough for 
a student to have a degree from a school and to have been 
counseled by someone who has read the statement on pre- 
theological studies. The seminaries are responsible for 
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finding out what the student has actually gotten from his 
college work; for supplementing it if it needs to be supple- 
mented; and for taking a vigorous and disciplined initiative 
with respect to seeing that the student comes to seminary 
with the best possible pre-theological preparation. 


DR. NIEBUHR. Just a brief word. I tried to say in this 
bulletin that “The following survey of proposals for the 
reorganization of the curriculum is confined to such quanti- 
tative measures.” Bulletin #5 isn’t about the curriculum. 
It is about quantitative measures. I believe first of all in 
quality, but we have to deal with quantity, and so this 
bulletin is confined to quantity. 


This summary of the Panel Discussion was prepared by Dean Myron T. Hopper, 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
IN HONOR OF THE LATE EDWARD HOWELL ROBERTS 


AUGUST 1, 1895—DECEMBER 13, 1954 
by 


FRANK H. CALDWELL, President 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


On December 18, 1954, death came suddenly to remove 
from the councils of theological education in America one 
of its leaders to whom we are all debtors. 


For it was Edward Howell Roberts who, in collaboration 
with one or two others, helped to make the crucial transi- 
tion from the loosely-formed Conference of Theological 
Education to the well-established and highly respected 
American Association of Theological Schools. 


To that task he brought the fruits of a rich heritage, a 
discerning mind, a warm heart, a ready wit, an ecumenical 
spirit, and a clear vision of better Theological education. 


His formal education was thorough. His undergraduate 
work was done at Ripon College, 1915-1917, and at the 
University of Wisconsin, from which he received the A.B. 
degree in 1919, and the M.A. in 1920. From Princeton 
Theological Seminary, he received the Th.B. and Th.M. 
degrees and the Gelston-Winthrop Fellowship in Apologetics 
in 1923. After further graduate study at the Universities 
of California and Southern California, he worked for four 
years in the Orthopedic Hospital School in Los Angeles. 


His twenty-five years of seminary teaching began in 1930 
when he became Instructor in Systematic Theology at 
Princeton. Successively, in that institution, he became Reg- 
istrar and Secretary of the Faculty in 1932; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics and Dean of Students, 1937; Dean of 
the Seminary, 1945; and Professor of Homiletics, 1953. 
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Those who were most closely associated with him in his 
teaching, counselling, and administrative duties at Prince- 
ton have testified spontaneously and enthusiastically to his 
rare abilities in his labors in that great institution. In 1939, 
two colleges—Grove City and Waynesburg—conferred upon 
him honorary doctorates in recognition of his achievements. 


His interests and service, however, extended far beyond 
the boundaries of the Princeton Campus and community. 
Among other services of significance, he was a member of 
the General Assembly’s Committee on Chaplains and Serv- 
ice Personnel during World War II, a member of the Board 
of Christian Education, 1939-1947, and a representative of 
Princeton in the Council of Theological Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., since 1944. 


On this occasion, while we rejoice in his services to his 
own seminary and church, we would honor his memory espe- 
cially in relation to his devoted leadership in this American 
Association of Theological Schools. In its work he was one 
of the pioneers. As its Executive Secretary, he helped secure 
from the Carnegie Foundation the funds which made pos- 
sible the recent survey of theological education. During his 
term of office as President of the Association, the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Theological Fellowship was founded. As a 
member of the Association’s Commission on Accreditation, 
he contributed much to the skillful carrying out of those 
policies which have consistently raised standards of theo- 
logical education without the kind of regimentation which 
might have brought the Association into disrepute. 


In the happy memories of this genial friend and colleague, 
we rejoice. To his family and his associates at Princeton, 
we extend our sympathy in their great loss. For the versa- 
tile talents and the fruitful life of such a devoted leader of 
theological education, we give thanks to Almighty God. 
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ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Toward Maturity In Theological Education 


by 


CHARLES L. TAYLOR, Dean 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


1 


Incredible though it may seem, this Association was born 
only twenty years ago. A conference in the interests of 
cooperation between theological schools had been held in 
August, 1918, and had been followed by other conferences 
biennially, but it was not until after Dr. Mark A. May’s 
study, The Education of American Ministers, launched in 
1929 and published in four volumes in 1934, that the Associ- 
ation formally came into existence in 1936. Dr. Lewis J. 
Sherrill had begun his work as Executive Secretary twenty- 
one years ago this month. Now a second war and another 
study of major dimensions have brought us to the oppor- 
tunities of this hour. God has richly blessed this young 
Association. Nevertheless we reflect with humility and 
shame that cooperation between theological schools has 
lagged so far behind that in other forms of professional 
education and that it has depended so heavily upon the 
stimulus of war and depression. Are the directors of chari- 
table Foundations and others who are looking for better 
leadership from effectively trained Christian ministers more 
concerned for the improvement of our schools than we our- 
selves ? 


At the age of twenty or twenty-one, when we should be 
mature, are we tarrying in adolescence? This figure is not 
intended to be a harsh judgment. We would thank God 
rather than scold. But as we pray for growing children, so 
we pray for theological schools and for this Association that 
visions may be matched with discipline; that generous im- 
pulses may be linked with responsible effort; that confusion 
and turmoil may give way to orderly creative power; and 
that lonely withdrawal or the gang spirit may develop into 
right relations with all men. 
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First of all let us be crystal clear about the goal of theo- 
logical education. Many of you will recall the bulletin #2 
for September 1954 circulated among us by Dr. Richard 
Niebuhr and his colleagues, in which they spoke of Christian 
maturity not as the sum of virtues which it exhibits, but as 
“characteristic of a whole man in whom faith and hope and 
love energize the intellectual as well as the moral and emo- 
tional activities’. The bulletin then demonstrates how 
neither intellectual capacity nor moral earnestness nor a 
friendly spirit by itself is sufficient, and defines “our common 
problem as Christians, whether ministers or not, as that of 
growing into mature and complete manhood, advancing to- 
ward the ‘measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ’, 
learning to love God with heart and soul and mind and 
strength”. 


The test, therefore, of each theological school is the same 
which Phillips Brooks declares that nation puts to nation, 
“Show us your man’. Subtly but pervasively each school 
communicates for good or ill its spirit to its members. But 
what spirit? Its purpose is to “prepare the saints for the 
work of ministering”, (Eph. 4:12). Its goal is that equip- 
ment of character which shall inspire all men everywhere to 
“ripeness and perfeetness of age in Christ”. A former 
Bishop of London (Winnington Ingram) declared that if the 
business of Christians is to win people to Christ, then it be- 
hoved them to be winsome. Or to state this in another way, 
their hope must be to become less of a problem to their 
unconverted brothers and more of a help in the solution of 


others’ problems, no longer problem children but mature 
men. 


iT; 


Do the theological schools, then, by and large release into 
the ministry this mature man of God whom they exist by 
God’s grace to train? None need feel unduly pessimistic on 
this point. God has His ways of working beyond all human 
calculation. We all know able stewards of the mysteries, 
worthy ambassadors for Christ through whom God clearly 
makes His appeal. All of us thank God that He uses some 
very unlikely people, of whom each could name one, for His 
good purposes when we do not stand in His way. 
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Nevertheless for all who have not closed their ears to 
criticism, there is ample reason for questioning whether 
theological education is mature. A moment ago we referred 
to the confusion of youth. In chapter three of The Purpose 
of the Church and Its Ministry, Richard Niebuhr similarly 
calls attention to the confusion of schools, Churches, and 
ministers, all of which “have no clear conception of what 
they are doing, making separate responses to various pres- 
sures exerted by Churches and society, contriving uneasy 
compromises among many values, engaging in little quarrels 
symptomatic of undefined issues, trying to improve their 
work by adjusting minor parts of the academic machine or 
by changing the specifications of the raw material to be 
treated”. All of this is symptomatic of continuing adoles- 
cence—or a second childhood—in theological halls. 


At this point let us distinguish at least four types of im- 
mature minister and theological student. For convenience, 
let us call them the ostrich, the oyster, the owl and the 
orangutan. 


The ostrich is an irrelevant bird with his head buried in 
the sand or high in the clouds, but not in touch with life 
around him. There was the young assistant minister, for 
example, who when asked to preach at a gathering of some 
four hundred nurses spoke on some technical point of 
liturgics with never a reference to the chief concerns of his 
congregation. But thousands of us exhibit this irrelevance 
in greater or lesser degree—ostriches who are eager to 
answer questions that have not been asked, or some other 
question than that which is asked, who have never learned 
to listen to what others are thinking, or who in one way or 
another play like children in a dream world of our own imag- 
ination. If the Churches and their ministers fail to come to 
grips with people where they really live, is that because 
theological schools in the first place have coddled them in 
this immature irresponsibility ? 


Reacting to the ostrich-like, vague ministries of some, the 
oysters among us know what they want and frequently get 
it, a hard shell of privilege for themselves. In a world in 
which there are so many pressures, s0 many calls for men 
of talent, can it be that theological schools subtly build up 
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egotism in their students from an early age? Are these 
students protected far more than is good for their maturity ? 
Must they face stubborn fact, the sting of truth from what- 
ever quarter spoken, the necessity for unceasing dialogue 
between the Church and the world? 


The oyster may not lie in a bed of cash, but he may and 
sometimes does exchange that for a very lush bed of pres- 
tige. “Call me doctor. I have no degree but one has long 
been overdue. Supply me—and my family too—with ample 
scholarship aid. Give me a sticker for my automobile which 
will let me break parking regulations with impunity. Let me 
dress a bit differently from most people and have special 
discounts in shops and on railways.” So on ad nauseam. But 
it is not those who seek for themselves that do the work of 
the Lord, as Jeremiah told Baruch. Can it be said that theo- 
logical schools are inculcating the spirit of self sacrifice with 
such convincing clearness that no student can mistake it? 


Again in reaction to the oyster lying in his bed of privilege 
is the ow! looking down from his tree. While the oyster has 
committed himself prematurely, expecting the Church to 
take care of him from a tender age, the owl is a bird who is 
only half-committed if at all. While the oyster’s training 
has very likely been narrowed to ecclesiastical subjects too 
soon, the owl has never faced the necessity for coming 
down out of his tree to discipline his attention, to cope with 
such imperfect ways of serving God as ecclesiastical organ- 
izations and faulty theological schools, and to engage in a 
community which makes an impact upon the life and 
thought of the world far greater than he can make alone. 
The oyster solved the problem of the relation of sacred and 
secular by ignoring large areas of the secular; the owl on 
his perch disdains the sacred. 


Are owls too the product of immature theological edu- 
cation? Fortunately one of the important factors of our 
life at the present has been a rediscovery of the doctrine of 
the Church, and few even of the most individualistic—shall 
we say peculiar ?—theological professors fail to take an 
active part in the Church’s work, but to what extent are the 
life of the Church and the thought of the theological pro- 
fessor really kept together in creative tension even now? 
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Yet the besetting sin of this age is that of the orangutan, 
the monkey who is idly busy. In the ministry, he is choked 
with the cares of the world. He may spend from sixty to 
seventy hours a week in what appropriately might be called 
monkey-business. He may lead a “successful” religious club. 
He may even build a parish library full of good books that 
he gives neither himself nor his people time to read. His 
parish may provide suppers, but still the people are unfed, 
perhaps hardened not to expect the food which in the end 
matters. He dies of a heart attack at fifty and the Church 
committee seeks a new young man with “plenty of pep’, 
and where is the depth and maturity of Christian thought 
and life in all that? But for all that were not the theological 
schools, professors, older students, their pattern of activity, 
to some extent responsible? 


III. 


The purpose of this paper, however, is not to linger over 
the immaturities in clerical life, no matter how important it 
is to see these both reflecting and being reflected in the 
theological schools. Rather we are striving for greater ma- 
turity, as individuals, as schools, as an association of schools. 
How is this to be obtained? It is not achieved by a shallow 
resolution: “Go to, go. I shall be mature”; but there are 
certain fundamental attitudes which profoundly affect ulti- 
mate character. 


From a quality of spirit will follow decisions about the 
selection of students, about the number and training of pro- 
fessors, about curriculum, about the place of the library and 
relations with other schools, about clinical training and 
evangelism, about improvement not only in teaching but in 
public worship and private devotion. 


Over against the four living creatures that we have 
already mentioned, let us set a picture of four others, this 
time human figures: the saint, the sage, the seer and the 
servant. Our hope is that as we clarify the purpose of our 
work we shall then be able to test our present efforts and 
take the necessary next steps in the direction of mature 
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It is suggested that the leadership of the great religious 
movements of history has first been holy, then learned, then 
secular. The saint comes first. “Behold, now I perceive that 
this is an holy man of God, which passeth by us contin- 
ually’—and the Shumammite woman spoke of Elisha with 
respect and admiration, not in the tone of the girl who when 
asked her opinion of theological students called them a 
bunch of sanctimonious holy Joes”. It is true that holiness 
is rare and often counterfeited. The real saint may be the 
person who has to live with the man who thinks that he is 
one. Nevertheless the ministry from which this element of 
sainthood disappears gives something less than mature 
Christian witness. On the other hand, a Kikuyu who has 
heroically steadied his people in the Mau Mau uprisings can 
come out of Kenya with no book learning but with authentic 
Christian power. Who can fail to be impressed by the ability 
of some very small colleges and financially weak theological 
schools to produce some of the best Christian leadership of 
this as of other centuries? Bring a young man into the inti- 
mate company of teachers of great personal stature, let him 
catch from them not only their thought but their strength 
of will, their breadth of sympathy, and their secret of holi- 
ness derived from a life-time of faithful prayer. Without 
foundation in saintliness, theological education is a shallow 
thing. 


Yet though the saint must not be supplanted by the sage, 
the saint needs the sage. There is no room in the ministry 
for what a monastic friend called “pious mooning”, nor in 
J. B. Phillips’ phrase, have we any “right to lurk in the lap of 
Jesus because thinking gives us a headache”. 


In the meeting of this Association in 1944, the most strik- 
ing paper was read by a layman, Professor T. M. Greene, in 
which he faulted ministers for inability to communicate, for 
ignorance, for lack of sensitive imagination, and for too easy 
an integration of what knowledge we do possess at the 
psychological level of peace of mind, which an idiot can 
achieve, or a social level of good terms with our next door 
neighbors, which a most callous militarist can manage, 
rather than at the level of an adequate grasp of the sweep of 
history and a concept of human destiny or the meaning and 
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purpose of the world. A doctor who is ignorant of anatomy 
and physiology cannot practice his profession. No ignorant 
minister should be allowed to murder men’s souls. But 
happily where wisdom is added to holiness, how much 
stronger is that holiness! We think of St. Paul: “among 
the mature we do impart wisdom” (I. Cor. 2:6). “And this 
I pray, that your love may abound yet more and more in 
knowledge and all discernment” (Phil. 1:9). If the theo- 
logical schools are not the ‘“‘intellectual centers of the 
Church’s life’, what becomes of this vital part of the whole 
Christian? We think also again of The Purpose of the 
Church and Its Ministry: “Though intellectual love of God 
and neighbor is not the supreme exercise of love, yet it is 
required and possible since man is also mind and does not 
wholly love his loves if his mind does not move toward 
them ... When the whole man is active the mind is also 
active; when the whole Church is at work it thinks and 
considers no less than it worships, proclaims, suffers, re- 
joices and fights”. (p. 111) 


But how to prevent Christian leadership—holy and wise— 
from becoming secular? As we look to theological schools 
to produce saints and sages, so we expect from them men 
of vision, or seers. “New occasions teach new duties”, and 
it is abundantly evident that many theological schools are 
looking not forward, but back, that many professors are as 
moles lost in little burrowings into mountains of fact rather 
than pioneers with largeness of spirit in the fresh air, and 
that there are some recumbent incumbents of theological 
chairs who have seen no new manifestations of a living 
spirit of God for some time. 


“Tf I were to name the chief defect of contemporary edu- 
cation,” said W. E. Hocking, “it would be that it produces 
so many stunted wills, wills prematurely gray and incapable 
of greatness, not because of lack of endowment, but because 
they have never been searchingly exposed to what is noble, 
generous and faith-provoking.” “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” 


We think here of the pioneers of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, and of the need of constant exposure to the ever- 
unfolding vision of “the coming great Church”; we think of 
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the changing situation in Biblical studies, and of the neces- 
sity at this point to preserve the achievements of the great 
nineteenth century scholars not by congealing the spoils of 
past victories but by using these as tools to a deeper under- 
standing of the Scriptures than was possible seventy-five 
years ago. Perhaps the very confusions of this age are a 
means by which God is opening our eyes to vistas beyond 
our present horizons, that we may see more clearly the best 
in other nations, other schools, and to share other points 
of view, until new seers lead us again forward. 


Seers, not ostriches; sages, not owls; saints, not orangu- 
tans; and no oysters, but followers of the Son of man who 
“eame not to be served but to serve’. Perhaps our most 
serious question, as also our highest hope concerning theo- 
logical education is over servanthood. “The Church,” said 
P. T. Forsyth, “is the great missionary to humanity.” Wher- 
ever chaplains in war time go aboard tankers, because this 
is the most dangerous service, or wherever in peace time 
Christians who regard race relations as the most significant 
problem of this age live among people of another race to 
share fully their lot, there Christ lives again. Do con- 
temporary theological schools teach young men and women 
to sacrifice and suffer and serve? Thank God they do. Yet 
insofar as their students communicate to each other the 
expectation of being educated at the schools’ expense, inso- 
far as their professors suggest that their concern is for 
themselves, insofar as their graduates are like those George 
Eliot speaks of ‘whose celestial intimacies seemed not to 
improve their domestic manners”, insofar as their presi- 
dents and deans show more eagerness for the financial 
security of their own school than for the service of the 
Churches, insofar as. the work of this Association is re- 
tarded by our failure to see the Church and its ministry as 
missionaries to humanity, while we are anxious over what 
will become of us, we stand under the judgment of the Cross. 


“Mature manhood,” the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ’—how far beyond us as individuals, as 
schools, as an association this goal stretches! Yet the 
passage in the Ephesian letter goes on to say that “speaking 
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the truth in love, we are to grow up in every way into him 
who is the head, into Christ.” And now and again God 
grants that combination of saint and sage and seer and 
servant of whom his generation can say, “This is the kind 
of man God means man to be.” It is too much to hope that 
groups may reach maturity also? 


Meanwhile in this meeting and as we return to the work 
of our several stations we pray that we may show that we 
have put away childish things and become men, men of 
stature “too greatly concerned for great things to be unduly 
concerned for small”, men who see and share the glory and 
the hope of our calling. 
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ADDRESS 


The Role of the Library in the Theological Seminary. 
by 


RAYMOND P. Morris, Librarian 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


To talk about the role of the library in theological educa- 
tion involves the risk of repetition of what may be so 
obvious, or has been done‘so frequently and better than we 
can hope to do it, that to present something new or novel 
is nigh impossible. It is, however, more important to be 
pertinent than novel. Let us put our assignment this way: 
we shall consider some of the problems of our libraries with 
just enough “off-beat” in presentation to hope that fresh- 
ness in approach to old problems may admit new light. 


In this job of theological education, which we share, there 
can be an occupational hazard of taking the obvious for 
granted, or not realizing fully its importance. We suggest 
that much of what we are doing is sound, that it is properly 
directed in its goal, and is good in its methodology. Much, 
in terms of improvement, would be simply doing better what 
we already know, or would do if we had the staff, the time, 
the money, and the resources. This is true but not alto- 
gether true. When we find, as is stated in a recent bulletin 
issued by the current Study of Theological Education, that 
“if the theological schools could teach everything that they 
regard as a desirable part of the curriculum and could give 
as much time to each subject as seems desirable the present 
period of study would need to be increased by 145% or to 
seven and a half years,” (Bulletin 5, p. 4) one wonders, at 
this point, if it would not be well to introduce a little “nov- 
elty” by suggesting that the solution to this curricular prob- 
lem may not be in just more of the same thing. Have we, 
in our concept of theological education, become too content 
conscious at the expense or neglect of training in method- 
ology? Speaking as one of those “most Catholic of teach- 
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ers,” as the survey graciously refers to us librarians— 
though prudence required a footnote to explain that librar- 
ians, like others, vary in their effectiveness—but speaking 
then as this “foot-note” variety of librarian, we would raise 
the question of our common failure to stress methodology 
in the program of instruction. You would understand what 
is meant should we refer to the use of textbooks in instruc- 
tion. But the textbook has a frequently ill-disguised con- 
federate in the lecture method, or in the limited reserve 
shelf, or in failure to provide sufficient time for reading 
periods, or in failure to provide projects which involve 
ingenuity, creativeness, imagination and independence on 
the part of our students. We mean any mode of instruction 
which fails to throw the student on his own, or which fails 
to recognize that much of education should be teaching a 
person how to work independently. Altogether too fre- 
quently our education results in immaturity, in an inability 
to walk alone, or to continue growth apart from reading lists 
or syllabi, or similar “props” and promptings. It is a mis- 
taken notion that one cannot learn something new without 
first taking a course to introduce him to it. The failure to 
produce a mature product is one of the gravest shortcomings 
in American education. 


Now to get back to the field and language which sound 
more like a librarian, and perhaps to the purpose for which 
we were invited to give this paper. What is the role of the 
library in theological education? The answer: it is a very 
important role, a very crucial role, but a role which can be 
severely thwarted by many things. Modern theological edu- 
cation in all of its basic features is rooted deeply, more 
deeply than we may suspect at first glance, in the method- 
ology, the subject matter, and the traditions of the western 
university. For one thing, theology is essentially a literary 
discipline as opposed to, shall we say, a laboratory discipline. 
Theology belongs to the humanities. If it is unique among 
the humanities, it is unique in that today theology stands 
almost alone as the great synthesizing discipline which 
draws together in a somewhat coherent pattern what we 
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know and are. From the beginning, in our western univer- 
sity tradition, the library has been central, one can almost 
say the heart of the educational process. This is not rhetoric, 
it is not an exaggeration, it is a statement of fact. In this 
western university tradition, the principal ingredients of 
the educational process were clearly defined and clearly dis- 
tinguished—a university was a community of scholars and 
a collection of books. The‘clarity of this concept and 
emphasis was not distorted by the complexity of matters 
such as buildings, campuses, dormitories, curricula, admis- 
sions, scholarships, and other necessary but, in terms of 
purpose and methodology, auxiliary functions to the process 
of education. The great university libraries were the con- 
servators of learning. They were, so to speak, custodians of 
that precious thing we call civilization. They contained the 
literary record of that narrow margin of human achieve- 
ment which distinguishes the cultivated mind from the 
primitive mind, which distinguishes a Plato from an Attila. 
For the adult or cultivated mind can never stand more than 
one generation apart from the child and the undeveloped 
mind, so thin is this veneer of civilization. We recognize 
remnants of this tradition today when we note the close and 
abiding relationship between what one may call quality 
education and quality libraries, or good scholarship and good 
libraries. For good libraries are required not only for good 
pedagogical methodology, against that kind of instruction 
symbolized by the textbook, but good libraries are far more 
crucial in this matter of recruiting and retaining a compe- 
tent faculty than may be generally recognized. 


Now we are aware that we are addressing those who are 
responsible for the administration and general welfare of 
theological education, those who have responsibility for 
budgets, and buildings, and faculties, and public relations— 
whose trademark is more fitting a box of aspirin than a 
bucolic picture of a shepherd herding sheep. Therefore we 
want to press a little more with you this matter of the 
relationship of a good library and a good faculty. We are 
constitutionally, and certainly we are professionally leery of 
that faculty member, or administrator, who is not worried 
about his library. It matters not how good the library may 
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be, it cannot be good enough to escape concern. Whenever a 
faculty ceases to be deeply concerned about its library one 
suspects, and too frequently he suspects accurately, that 
either, on the one hand, it has become frustrated by lack of 
funds, or resources, or other concrete ways to get at the 
matter; or, on the other, it has ceased to grow and has 
atrophied in its aspirations. The really good teacher recog- 
nizes the place of the library. He knows that instruction 
fails as the instructor fails, that it is as important for the 
teacher to grow as it is for the student to grow; that in- 
struction comes most alive where it has the freshness and 
vigor and enthusiasm of adventure; where it is involved in 
a greatness of concern, and grasps a greatness of matter; 
when there is unfolded an unrealized greatness of vision, 
apart from which, as Emerson once reminded us, “nothing 
great is ever accomplished.” Let this momentum die and 
your faculty and your instruction and your school die. The 
administrator who fails to see this, or who is not forever 
concerned about it lest it happen to his faculty, is an admin- 
istrator who is not sensitive to the vital processes of educa- 
tion. A good library is necessary to attract and retain a 
good faculty and a good faculty is the key to success in 
education as we know it. Dr. Paul Buck, former Provost of 
Harvard, and now director of the University Library, once 
commented along these lines: 


“IT used to find the resources of the Harvard 
Library very helpful where attracting professors 
to our Faculty. Our salary scale . . .was less im- 
portant ... The most important consideration was 
the morale of the Faculty, which involved policies 
with regard to academic freedom and the way the 
professor is allowed to operate. Second only to this 
was the library. In terms of cash I would estimate 
it worth three thousand dollars a year per man.” 
(Harvard Alumni Bulletin, April 23, 1955.) 


This is not special pleading. It is an accurate evaluation 
of a common problem, but a problem which is not generally 
recognized. You cannot define the role of the library apart 
from consideration of the faculty. 
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You cannot describe the role of a library apart from the 
situation it is to serve. In terms of service structure an 
adequate library is not just a collection of books supervised 
by a pleasant and amiable person who strives to keep some 
records in order. A library should be a tool which has been 
designed for a special or specific function, and further, it 
is a tool which has been put into skilled hands to enhance 
its usefulness. The size of a library may be quite irrelevant 
to its effectiveness for its purpose, and a good book collec- 
tion can be greatly limited in its educational functions by 
inadequate service. The concept of the library which we 
would leave with you involves both books and service, and 
these related as an integral part of an over-all educational 
process. So complete and intimate is this integration that 
one does not find in combination a truly effective educa- 
tional institution and a poor library, or an effective library 
program joined with an institution which is otherwise fail- 
ing. You cannot combine successful education and unsuc- 
cessful libraries, or vice versa. If it would not be indiscreet 
we could mention excellent libraries and good library pro- 
grams which are, in a great measure, failing because the 
institutions with which they are associated are themselves 
failing. It is, therefore, of utmost importance to recognize 
that the liaison and integration between a library and an 
educational program be complete to be effective. Whenever 
this integration is weakened, either through intention, or, 
as is most frequently the case, through oversight, so that 
the library and its services are moved to the periphery, or 
are segregated, becoming, as it were, an institution within 
a larger institution, then the educational effectiveness of 
library service decreases. 


The most persistent failure on the part of those of us 
who are librarians, if one may be permitted to stand in 
judgment on his colleagues, roots in our failure to under- 
stand intimately the educational purpose and policy and 
methodology of the institutions we serve. One of the results 
is that it has led many of us to attempt to do too many 
things which are not necessary, or which may be necessary 
in a secondary sense. An even more important and negative 
result is the failure of the librarian to know when and how 
to exploit an educational situation. The ideal librarian, in 
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the situations we have in our Association, is a teacher. We 
do not mean by this that teachers make the best Jibrarians. 
But a librarian should be a teacher. One of the most signifi- 
cant statements about the library in the volume, The Pur- 
pose of the Church and Its Ministry, is found in a footnote: 
“A heartening sign in the present situation is the increase 
of interest among... librarians in their work as teachers 
and the increase of concern among faculties for the develop- 
ment of school libraries as teaching centers.” (p. 18) When 
a librarian is not successful as a teacher he turns to other 
compensations, all of which may be important and necessary 
aspects of his trade; he becomes an archivist, or an anti- 
quarian, or a bibliographer, or a specialist in other and 
more routine aspects of librarianship. Not that these are 
unimportant, but they represent a shift in orientation and 
emphasis which greatly colors the very atmosphere and the 
day by day work of the library. When we speak of the 
librarian as teacher we do not refer to formal courses taught 
by the librarian. Teaching and librarianship in this sense 
do not mix very well. It is doubtful if our already over- 
crowded curriculums have place for courses on bibliography, 
or on methodology in the use of the library, or for similar 
courses. Further, instruction in such matters is more effec- 
tive when done in conjunction with the regular courses of 
instruction. But the librarian is placed in a position of 
unique opportunity where his daily task requires him to be 
present at those strategic moments when the student and 
the book and the motivation are present at one time and 
place, when the learning situation is the most favorable! 


To the degree that it is desirable for the librarian to know 
how to exploit an educational situation, we raise a further 
question, how can one get at this matter? How can one 
learn to become a teacher-librarian, or how can we assist 
the librarian to become more effective as a teacher? In part, 
the answer is, that as far as these things can be learned, a 
librarian can learn these things only if he is taken into the 
counsels of the school, or participates in the processes which 
develop educational philosophy and procedures, or shares in 
the responsibility of a common educational task. One does 
not learn of these matters theoretically, or abstractly, one 
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Now we recognize that to implement this, or to offer cor- 
rection, brings to the fore certain formidable problems. 
Chief among these is whether our librarians are capable of 
assuming these responsibilities. This is a question which 
cannot be evaded and an honest answer is that many are 
not. But our librarians may be more capable than we 
assume. We hope that it will not be a violation of confidence 
to relate to you, that in the current Study of Theological 
Education, apart from the president or dean, the field- 
worker found the librarian, in many institutions at least, 
to be the most useful source of reliable information about 
the school. A librarian is placed in a unique and, in many 
ways, an enviable position in terms of an over-all under- 
standing of the institution he is privileged to serve. He has 
insights afforded him by virtue of his position such as no 
other colleague can gain. In terms of both counselling and 
educational effort there are boundless opportunities which 
are unmet only because of limitation in time, energy, or 
ability. 


To return to this problem of the qualifications of our 
librarians. It may be helpful to enumerate some pertinent 
information bearing on this problem. Library work of all 
kinds and levels in America is undergoing a period of un- 
paralleled development and expansion. There is literally 
more opportunity than available leadership. This develop- 
ment is not only quantitative, it is also qualitative, imposing 
demands for skills and programs almost undreamed of even 
a couple of decades ago. Theological librarianship operates 
in the context of this over-all library development. Compe- 
tition, in terms of salary and intriguing work situations, is 
increasing apace to the disadvantage of the theological 
library. Take, for instance, this matter of salaries. This 
year, in the Mid-West, beginning salaries for library school 
graduates are running from $4,300 to $4,648. On the West 
Coast the salaries are higher, they are somewhat lower in 
the East. If you will make a mental note of what you are 
paying personnel on your library staff you can establish 
your own competitive situation. It is a fact that salaries 
paid librarians in our Association compare more favorably 
to those paid the secretarial staff than salaries paid to 
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faculty. When you seek replacements for your faculty you 
do not seek personnel from among the lower half of per- 
sonnel available, you seek it from among the best. In at- 
tracting librarians we attract anyone we can get. 


The problem, moreover, is not exclusively one of salary. 
It is more than an inflationary spiral which is underway. 
Equally important, even more important, is the competition 
of opportunity which is offered the prospective librarian. 
No person, if he is intelligent, will move into a situation 
without inquiring about the opportunity offered, or his 
place in the life of the whole institution. With all due 
respect to the vast strides that the libraries of our Associa- 
tion have made, and when compared to the other factors 
in theological education our libraries come off very well, one 
must add, also, that we have not and are not keeping pace 
in the provision for opportunity in our library positions so 
that we are able to recruit and retain competent personnel. 
We shall not be able to get at this problem simply by raising 
the beginning salaries. We must, in many instances, re- 
conceptualize the position and its place in the institution. 


And now, perhaps, it would seem appropriate in an as- 
signment about the role of the library in education to speak 
a word about books. You can’t go far in a library without 
books. The story is told that when the Seth Low Library at 
Columbia University was completed a committee from Co- 
lumbia brought Mr. Low to see the finished structure which 
he had so generously made possible. The building is, as you 
know, of noble classical Romanesque proportions, beautiful 
as a building but less successful in a functional sense as a 
library. Architects were not so conscious of function in 
those days. Mr. Low looked it over and in a somewhat hard- 
bitten observation said: ‘A good looking building, but 
where do you intend to put the books?” In speaking of the 
role of a library there is a point in asking: Now where do 
we put the books? 


The clearest guide to the subject and book structure of 
our theological collections is to be found in the curricula 
design of our education and in the methodology which is 
required by our subject disciplines. The literature of Chris- 
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tian theology falls into four main categories: biblical, 
ecclesiastical history, doctrine, and practical including lit- 
urgy and polity. The Report, to which we have referred, 
stresses two points relating to and defining the approach 
to these subject areas which are primary in theological edu- 
cation. The first of these relates to the place of historical 
inquiry in theological method. “The study of historical 
theology and of the historical Church, whatever the limits 
within which it is undertaken, is as necessary as it is an 
inevitable part of theological inquiry.” (p. 121) And in 
elaboration of this the Report continues: 


“Theological inquiry that narrows the historical 
community, that excludes the conversations of 
such men as the Early Fathers of the Church, or 
the medieval theologians, or the Reformers, or the 
sectarians of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, or the Puritans, Pietists and social gospel- 
ers, or such movements as monasticism, or scho- 
lasticism, Biblicism, et cetra impoverishes itself 
from the beginning. The study of history is never 
only the effort to understand the past, or even to 
understand the human present that has grown out 
of the past; it is an extension of the effort to 
understand objects and situations common to the 
past and the present.” (p. 122) 


In terms of library implications, what this means is that the 
documentation of the Judeo-Christian traditions should be 
present in our libraries, at least by the critical texts, the 
important corpora of Christian literature, together with the 
principal commentary to illuminate it and to make it mean- 
ingful. What is involved is the basic literary structure of 
Western civilization, and this is no small undertaking. For 
one thing the sheer physical volume and expense of this will 
be overwhelming unless there are critical restrictions in 
book acquisition. It is also important to note that there is 
a real, though in practice, a not always recognized difference 
between the acquisition and retention of books because they 
may have ultimate value for the historian, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, developing a book structure which will be 
capable of sustaining a historical approach to the study of 
theology on the level of the competence required. The latter 
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is what, we believe, the Survey intends to imply. It requires 
much greater degree of selectivity in book selection, to- 
gether with skills commensurate to accomplish this. Fur- 
ther, a book structure of this kind involves not so much the 
new book as the good book, and many of these are no longer 
available. Our theological collections are cursed with the 
modernity of the current book. That is why a new library 
of theology can never be a really good library. This problem 
of building a collection on the basis of that which is of classic 
importance is greatly complicated because many of the books 
required are now out-of-print, or through scarcity have be- 
come almost prohibitive in cost. If we are to escape the 
problems arising out of the sheer bulking of our collections— 
and the magnitude of this problem may be suggested when 
it is noted that since 1934, and based on data from thirty-six 
institutions of our Association, nine have built new and 
fifteen have remodeled their libraries'—if we are to escape 
the problems arising out of the sheer bulking of our collec- 
tions, and if we are to secure that body of classic literature 
which now in great measure is unprocurable, we must turn 
to new and other means of documentation to do this—to 
micro-text, microfilm, or microcard. To think through this 
problem and to find a modus vivendi for implementing it is 
clearly one of the most important problems facing our work. 
There is no other way that the implications of this Report 
can be accomplished on the scale that will be required by our 
Association than through a wide application of some such 
medium. 


A second and highly important implication mentioned by 
the Report is the relation of theological methodology to 
other and non-theological disciplines. In the words of the 
Report: 


Theological inquiry is not something that can be 
added to humanistic and naturalistic studies. It 
needs to be constantly informed by them and to 
inform them. The question is always one of inter- 
penetration and conversation. (p. 124) 


This problem of the interrelatedness of subject disciplines, 
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of “inter-penetration and conversation,” points up the dan- 
ger that our libraries be constructed along too narrow lines. 
It means that the scope and breadth involve collections of 
considerable subject dimensions. If we accept the implica- 
tions of this Report, then theological education is almost 
unique among the great subject specialities in its require- 
ments of broad and substantial library resources. Unlike 
medicine, or law, or the sciences, or philosophy, as these are 
currently taught, one cannot isolate the literature of the- 
ology without distorting its full significance. Our library 
collections then should not be narrow but broad, especially 
in the humanities. 


At the risk of becoming both tedious and obvious we 
would press this matter of “isolationism” further as one of 
the most important limitations of the libraries of our Associ- 
ation, and a limitation which is not necessarily resolved 
because an institution is associated with a university or is 
located in a university community. The temptation to nar- 
row the range of our library acquisitions is enhanced when 
there are severe restrictions, as is the case in most of our 
institutions, in book budgets. But the readiness to narrow 
the scope too frequently lies in a problem far more funda- 
mental. It lies in the mind which does not fully understand 
the dimensions of theological inquiry, which does not fully 
appreciate this problem of the interrelatedness of knowledge 
and its bearing on the educational process, in the parochial- 
ism of false specialization which does not see that it is “the 
spirit of the common life,”—common life in the sense of that 
which is comprehensive, that is ‘a guide to man.” This 
“common life”, as Heraclites called it, embraces a larger 
totality than the formal disciplines of theological statement. 
Our libraries should not be then a collection of theological 
books only, but a “library of the world’s best literature, 
ancient and modern, of history, philosophy, letters, poetry, 
art,” yes, and a judicious selection of economics, politics, 
psychology, education, the social sciences and even good 
manners—“‘all must feed the mind . .. with the best in 
human thought as well as with the truths of divine revela- 
tion.” (F.C. Grant: The Idea of a Theological College, 
p. 20-21.) 
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A PANEL DISCUSSION 


Using the Results of Testing 
by 


Dr. PAUL JOHNSON, chairman; DR. JOHN M. BILLINSKY, 
Dr. HARRY DEWIRE, Dr. ELMER G. MILLION, DR. PAUL E. 
MorRENTZ, and Dr. DAvip R. SAUNDERS 


DR. JOHNSON 


The purpose of testing is clarification and we have been 
invited to talk with you about using the results of testing 
in theological education. As we have talked together as a 
panel we find that there are about five interests that we 
would like to share with you. We will not be able to cover 
any of them adequately but we would like to look at them 
with you. First, evaluating the effects of theological educa- 
tion. Second, the educational needs of the future minister 
and curriculum planning. Third, the guiding of the pre- 
theological including admission. Four, the testing and coun- 
seling of the theological student, and five, criteria for the 
effective minister. Each of the speakers will have seven 
minutes and our first speaker will be Dr. John Billinsky of 
Andover Newton Theological School. 


DR. BILLINSKY 


Although for nearly 35 years we have been using psycho- 
logical tests in one form or another in our theological 
schools, we have made very little progress and there are 
several important reasons responsible for this. First of all, 
testing in our theological schools has been handled by men 
whose training in psychological measurements and statistics 
was either very poor or completely absent. Furthermore, 
many of those men were younger men with limited pastoral 
experience and lacking realistic interpretation of the min- 
istry. Secondly, the tests that had been used were standard 
tests often poorly selected and as far as I know none of 
these tests were ever validated for the purpose for which 
they were used in our theological schools. Thirdly, the bat- 
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tery of tests administered to our students was changed so 
frequently, often for no valid reason, that it became im- 
possible to accumulate correlative data over a long period 
of time. Fourthly, there has never been made a serious 
intent to bring together all those who are interested in 
testing theological students for a series of workshops where 
the information could have been freely exchanged and cor- 
related. Fifth, there has never been a serious followup study 
of the students tested in our theological schools, in order 
to discover the validity of our interpretation of our tests 
results of our predictable success or failure and of actual 
performance of the student, not only in the seminary but 
also in the pastorate. 


I am very conscious of the fact that some of the points 
that I have mentioned have been attempted in isolated in- 
stances but I am talking here about our theological educa- 
tion as a whole. It is my conviction that the most important 
reason of all is to be found in fact that in a sense we have 
never really known what we are looking for in testing. Let 
me illustrate what I mean at this point. In final analysis 
we are interested in testing because we are anxious to pre- 
dict whether a given student shows a potential capacity for 
success in the Christian ministry. But can we honestly say 
that we know the criteria by which we can evaluate a suc- 
cessful ministry or do we know the factors which contribute 
to such success in the Christian ministry. 


Since our time is limited may I move now directly to our 
topic, using the results of testing. First of all, I must make 
at this point a very sharp distinction between testing on the 
B.D. level and testing on the graduate level. Since there is 
a very high correlation among the students of various grad- 
uate schools when we deal with the intellectual capacity and 
since we know fairly well what we are measuring, what we 
are looking for, we can as a rule predict with a high degree 
of success whether a given student will do well in a graduate 
school. But when it comes to the B.D. candidate the picture 
is entirely different. Suppose we are using the test results 
for the purpose of selection. Can we say with any degree 
of confidence we do know what to do with the results? 
Logically it would follow that those with a high IQ score or 
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comparable score should do much better than those with 
the low IQ score. But the fact of the matter is that the 
majority of our students who become failures in our theo- 
logical schools have failed not because of the lack of intel- 
lectual capacity but because of the lack of motivation to do 
the work which they are capable to do. Secondly, also per- 
sonality difficulties have contributed to a great extent to 
our failures. Now even though we can use the test results 
for counseling purposes we can benefit a great deal provid- 
ing two conditions are met. 


First, the results are interpretated by a competent person 
and second, his suggestions are followed. When such recom- 
mendation is accepted and the therapy follows, we can sal- 
vage many of our failures. 


In conclusion I would like to say the following. It is alto- 
gether too early to say in what way using the results of 
testing may be of most help to us. Before we can predict 
what will happen a great deal of experimenting must be 
forthcoming. Perhaps new tests will have to be devised, 
standardized and validated. Secondly, at no time should we 
look toward testing as an answer to our problem. It should 
only help us, in part, to arrive at a given conclusion. Third, 
no testing program will ever sueceed in a given school unless 
there is someone within the structure who is completely 
competent to handle test results. Fourth, let us be aware of 
the fact that the test results are only of value when they 
have power to discriminate between those who are desirable 
and those who are undesirable candidates. To achieve this 
we must have sufficient numbers to test. The recruitment of 
candidates then becomes the most important issue at hand. 
As long as our seminaries are short of students, as long as 
our churches are asking for more ministers, as long as any- 
one who is interested in entering the Christian ministry can 
find a theological school that will admit him, as long as we 
ourselves are unable to define the image of the Christian 
ministry we can rest assured that no tests will ever be 
devised to solve our problem. And finally, let us ever be 
mindful of the fact that the Christian ministry as a vocation 
or calling or profession is full of elements that defy every 
known process of measurement. For God can use us in spite 
of ourselves as instruments of His salvation. 
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DR. JOHNSON 


Thank you, and now we will hear from Dr. Harry DeWire 
of United Theological Seminary. 


DR. DeWIRE 


Dr. Billinsky has established at least one of probably many 
foundations on which any discussion of the use of testing 
will have to rest. There is a second which grows out of the 
question as to what needs are prevailing in our educational 
arena that prompt us to work toward the use of tests. This 
opens up another large area of consideration to which seven 
minutes can hardly do justice. It seems as though we inter- 
pret the trend in psychological testing as something dropped 
into our midst from the outside. Various testing organiza- 
tions and psychologists who have done a great deal of re- 
search in this area have been putting on pressures of one 
sort or another, and we have felt that their findings are 
something being leveled at us as possible consumers for their 
wares. However, I think it will generally be agreed that 
no education moves along unless there are competent tests 
of some sort, not necessarily psychological. If you don’t 
believe this ask your students at the end of the semester or 
term what the main thing is that’s going on in education. 
We’re trying to find something out. We’re trying to estab- 
lish certain criteria which will determine whether the stu- 
dent is capable or not of continuing his educational program. 
Now from the very center of theological education comes 
new concerns. Up until some years ago our concern was on 
the single course of study, or at the most, a curriculum 
structured by these courses. If the student passed the 
courses he was graduated. And so our testing was based 
upon the level of course material. 


Now, it seems that we are becoming interested in at least 
two other very significant things. We have projected our 
educational job into an inquiry concerning the job of the 
minister. What is his work going to be? And this sends us 
off in a direction which needs study. More than this we are 
interested also in the medium in which we are trying to 
create and this brings us to the student himself. Now it 
seems inconceivable that if the base of our educational con- 
cern has been broadened to this extent that we are going to 
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be able to get along with the same set of tests we used when 
our concerns were much narrower. If your faculty is the 
same as the one in which I work, I think you will find that 
more and more time is being taken up with persons. This 
person is doing well or he isn’t doing well. We make regu- 
lations concerning student behavior, but we continually 
modify the rules when the needs of the individual student 
are confronted. In addition, we are trying to meet needs of 
men whose work comes in late; who come to us with ques- 
tionable admission face sheets, and who show deviational 
behavior of one sort or another in their work as a whole and 
this opens up a whole new area of concern. Of course, inter- 
est in the individual is not new in theological education, but 
now it is taking on added significance as integral to the 
curriculums of our seminaries. 


Therefore a rationale for the use of tests must be struc- 
tured on the basis of what is going on in the terms of our 
thinking about our total job as theological educators. And 
with this rationale I think we have established a second 
basis on which to build a testing program and which will 
become useful in helping us understand how well we are 
doing the job we now want to do. 


DR. JOHNSON 


Thank you. Our next speaker will be Dr. Elmer Million, 
the National Council of Churches, Department of the 
Ministry. 

DR. MILLION 


Since this is a meeting of theological schools one might be 
expected the treatment of our subject to be limited to the 
assigned or accepted responsibilities of theological schools. 
Normally we would expect to hear nothing about use of 
tests with reference to enlistment, liscensure, installation 
and the like. 


My first point is that seminaries conceive their responsi- 
bilities all too narrowly in limiting use of tests to appraisal 
and counsel of those already admitted to theological schools. 
Certainly appraisal and counsel are central in the seminaries 
area of responsibility, but there are other crucially impor- 
tant issues, one of them being what happens respecting the 
use of psychological resources prior to admission to semi- 
nary. There are some important programs in existence 
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which significantly affect seminaries. One such program is 
the vocational counseling set-up in the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. Under the leadership of Mr. Dallas Smith, of the na- 
tional offices, local church, college and presbytery are work- 
ing together to make sure that each one of the church’s 
young people make their basic vocational decision within 
the context of their Christian faith. How does this program 
work? First the local church institutes a free vocational 
counseling program, using a standard listing of resources, 
individual youth read literature dealing with occupational 
information, aptitude interests and the like. Under the 
guidance of carefully selected adult leadership in the local 
church young people are helped to ask themselves basic 
questions. 


The second step involves the Presbyterian guidance cen- 
ter. This center is staffed by a recognized professional 
psychologist. In advance test scores and other pertinent 
information on the youth involved are secured from the 
public schools. A report on the pre-vocational counseling 
preparations in the local church are received and studied. 
By the time the youth themselves arrive the psychologist is 
all set to begin individual interviews. In the course of some 
interviews it will become clear whether further testing and 
interviewing is in order. 


. A less frequent but nonetheless important result of such 
vocational counseling has to do with greater specificity in 
vocational planning. Let me illustrate the point with a case 
history coming out of the guidance center of Franklin Mar- 
shall College. There is the case of Mr. X, then 25 years of 
age, who has considerable experience in the armed services 
and the work a day world who wants to enter seminary to 
become a religious journalist. What does the church and 
what do the seminaries do with such a person? Well, at the 
guidance center certain information is collected on Mr. X. 
Where he has done under-graduate work he has two degrees, 
psychometric test results are listed as follows: Capacity for 
new learning, superior; English proficiency, superior; Inter- 
ests, highly similar to the professions and social service 
occupations combined with highest level in writing. Pergon- 
ality a wholesome picture, appears to face his problems 
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squarely and is ever attempting to improve. Evaluations 
then based on the results of tests and interviews. On the 
basis of these tests it seems safe to conclude that it would 
be difficult to find a more logical candidate for theological 
training or to find an individual with more clear and sincere 
ideas about how he wants to serve his society. If the semi- 
nary wants to improve the quality of the men who knock on 
their doors they must help churches and pastors counsel 
youth vocationally and the seminaries must seek to use the 
test results available from the church and pastor. 


DR. JOHNSON 


Our next speaker is Dr. Paul Morentz of the Pacific Lu- 
theran Theological School. 


DR. MORENTZ 


It would appear to me if the job of testing is to be used 
to any good end that the theological schools see it in the 
context of the total educational program. That is, that a 
man who is going to be considered a leader of our churches 
must think of himself in the light in which the church 
thinks of him. He must be considered by his fellow people, 
by his teachers and by himself as an individual with a 
degree of maturity. If we are going to find out this kind of 
information it means that we are going to have to start test- 
ing the man much earlier than the time of his application 
for admission to the seminary, say six months or a year 
before we see him as a freshman. It means that we are 
going to have to look at this man as early as his sophomore 
year in college, and continue looking at him over a period of 
years until he is ready for graduation from our seminary. 
With constant testing and retesting we hope to trace his 
growth and development for this mature Christian person- 
ality. 


From my point of view the possibility of selecting a theo- 
logical student on a test or a series of tests given at one 
particular time in his life, just isn’t practical. It is very 
difficult when you examine a man at one point in his career 
to tell whether he has arrived at some rigid, fixed person- 
ality pattern from which he will not deviate for the rest of 
his life, or whether he is in the middle of a transition which 
will end either in utter failure or some degree of success. 
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For this reason I see testing not as a selection process but 
the means of evaluating the growth of a man over a period 
of years and a long series of points on a curve and predicting 
where the curve will end. The other half of the pattern as 
Dr. DeWire pointed out is that when we see a man taking 
a certain direction in his growth and development that we 
have certain responsibilities toward him, that by direct 
counseling, one individual with another for the kind of 
therapeutic community which we can establish within our 
theological schools. By one of these two methods we must 
bring to this man the kind of help that he needs. It means 
therefore, as he pointed out, we can use testing not only to 
evaluate the growth of a man but also the ability of a theo- 
logical seminary to assist a man to grow. For in some dire 
cases a theological seminary can destroy a man’s growth. 
I think that we ought to be willing to look at our program in 
just this light. It is not only the students who are being 
tested but the seminary as a whole including every faculty 
member in it, not in his academic competence but in terms 
of his ability to affect the lives of young human beings. 


DR. JOHNSON 


Dr. David Saunders comes to us from the Educational 
Testing Service in Princeton, New Jersey, and there is a 
particular project of interest to this Association which he is 
going to tell us about which will have some reference to 
criteria for the effective minister. 


DR. SAUNDERS 


I do not quite share the difficulty other members of panels 
have found themselves in yesterday because I think I may 
have a little something to talk about that has not been com- 
pletely covered by my predecessors and panel. Our project 
for a study of testing related to the ministry is only going 
to get under way next month and there is really nothing 
that I can tell you at this time that would definitely apply to 
what we are going to do. However, I think it would be fitting 
for me and desirable for me to indicate the directions in 
which I suspect some of our work may be going. 
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We are appointing an advisory committee, the chairman 
is Dr. Milton Froyd, Director of Research at Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School, and I am sure, known to all of you. I 
shan’t go through the rest of the membership of our com- 
mittee but they are all fine men. Many of them are here 
today. We have obtained the services for our project staff 
of Dr. Sam Webb of the Office of Testing of Emory Uni- 
versity. 

It has been mentioned that I come from Educational Test- 
ing Service and I think it would be appropriate for me to say 
to you what this organization is. I can identify it most 
readily by pointing out that we construct and administer 
the tests that are used by the college entrance examination 
board, and the graduate record examinations and various 
other programs in which tests are used. The ultimate au- 
thority in our case is a self perpetuating Board of Trustees. 
And you will immediately recognize that this makes us a 
secular organization and I am sure that many of you will 
be concerned by the fact that such an organization may be 
undertaking a study in the particular area that we are dis- 
cussing today. I share that concern with you and I hope 
that we will continue to keep our eyes on this thing as we 
go along. 

There are one or two distinctions that may be helpful to 
make. In the first place I wouid like to draw a distinction 
between facts and values. Certainly it is not for us in the 
testing educational service to be in the position of dictating 
values either explicitly or implicitly as we go along into this 
study. But I think that we may be in a position because of 
the kinds of competence that we are most accustomed to 
employing in our work. We may be in a position to develop 
factual information on the basis of which value judgments 
and decisions can be made. In other words, we want to put 
ourselves in the position of helping you people to make a 
better judgment about some of the things you have to 
decide. Nevertheless, I feel that there is an important area 
where fact and value come together. And I think this points 
toward the first area of emphasis that we are going to have 
to get into in our project. This is the area of facts about 
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values, or in terms of the technical jargon of the psycho- 
matrician, the criterion area. Now this is immediately a 
subject which will provoke a lot of disagreement. Each of us 
has his idea or perhaps his ideas concerning the qualifica- 
tions, the competences, the qualities of an effective minister. 
And I think the first thing that we are going to have to 
attempt to do is to organize what information we can con- 
cerning these ideas as to the role of an effective minister. 


Returning somewhat to the subject of this panel I would 
like to suggest several ways in which one might conceivably 
use the results of testing to approach this problem of defin- 
ing the effective minister. In the first place the approach 
that comes most naturally is to consider going around and 
interviewing a lot of people, collecting the opinions of ex- 
perts. This sort of approach would be testing at a very 
elementary level. A second level would be that of structur- 
ing such an interview, that similar kinds of information are 
elicited in each of the interview situations that is entered 
into, and yet at the same time leaving the interview situa- 
tion sufficiently open ended that the unique contributions 
that each person may have to make will have an opportunity 
to emerge. 

In the third place, one can structure an interview to a 
still further degree perhaps by using a so-called critical 
incident technique. One can ask the question in very con- 
crete terms, What did some minister do recently that made 
you think of him as a good minister? What were the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this situation? And then one can 
ask the converse question, What did some minister that you 
know well do recently that made you think of him as a poor 
minister? By collecting this sort of information and study- 
ing it, analyzing it, sorting it out, it may be possible to 
arrive at some identifiable areas of concern. Of course, then 
as a fourth possibility one can conceive of survey tests, tests 
which are specifically designed for developing information 
about a criterion. Tests which are quite different from the 
tests which might be used to evaluate an individual person 
or at least to paint a picture of an individual person. 
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Finally, the fifth notion that I can conceive of and thought 
of so far is that there are specific techniques available which 
would enable one to measure in a sense the concept or the 
image that an individual has of an ideal minister in a par- 
ticular situation. If we can pool our positions that exist in 
all of our minds then we may have a framework within 
which we can tackle other problems involving the relation of 
testing in the ministry. 


This summary of the Panel Discussion was prepared by Dr. Harry DeWire, United 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 
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CONDITIONS FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


The school should have at least four full-time properly qualified pro- 
fessors giving their time to the work of post-college theological educa- 
tion, the degree of this service to be calculated independently of the 
contribution of part-time members of the faculty. 


The school should have an enrollment of at least twenty-five 
students. 


The school must operate predominantly on a post-college level. 


The school should be in good standing with respect to a recognized 
constituency of churches, and to neighboring theological schools. 


The school should present evidence that it is carrying on a strong 
educational program and has sufficient stability and permanence to 
maintain it. 


The school should have a sufficient degree of separateness and inde- 
pendence from any other institution with which it may be associated 
to identify its assets, its expenditures, and its functions as a theo- 
logical school. 


STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING 


The American Association of Theological Schools is an association 
of institutions devoted to education for the Christian ministry. Its 
interest in having a list of accredited institutions grows out of its 
concern for the best possible preparation of men for an effective 
ministry. The inclusion of an institution in this list is based upon 
academic criteria without reference to doctrinal position or ecclesi- 
astical affiliation, and upon evidence that the institution has the neces- 
sary facilities and standards to prepare students for the ministry. It 
believes that this evidence is most plainly to be found in the extent 
to which graduates of these institutions do actually maintain high 
standards of practice in the ministry. Such evidence in itself alone is, 
in the first place, difficult to secure, and in the second place difficult to 
interpret satisfactorily. The Association believes, however, that cer- 
tain factors in the life and work of particular institutions are with 
entire propriety to be regarded as making for or against the effective- 
ness of that institution in preparing its students for the ministry. It 
is these factors which are held under view in the plan for listing 
accredited institutions. 


The Association does not treat its standards as definite rules and 
specifications to be applied in an exact and mechanical fashion. It 
does not suppose that the status of an institution can be satisfactorily 
determined by finding that it has met these standards one by one 
until all have been met. There is no desire to enforce these standards 
in arbitrary fashion; they are to be administered by the Commission 
on Accrediting by way of stimulus and encouragement. 


1. Standards of Admission 


An accredited theological school * should require for admission to 
candidacy for its degrees the degree of A.B., based upon four years of 
work beyond secondary education, in a college which is approved by 
one of the regional accrediting bodies, or the equivalent of such a 
degree. 


Courses used as credit toward a first college degree should not be 
used as credit toward a seminary degree. 


When a student applies for admission with a first degree from a 
college or university, his transcript should be examined to discover 
whether his work has satisfied the minimum requirements of the 
pre-seminary curriculum. If it does not do so, the applicant should be 


* Institutions devoted to theological education go under many dif- 
ferent names. In the United States, “Theological Seminary” is fre- 
quently used, as are the terms “Divinity School” and “School of 
Religion.” In Canada the common term is “Theological College,” 
ordinarily designating a graduate school standing in some affiliate 
relation with a university. In these Standards the term “theological 
school” is inclusive of all these. 
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regarded as deficient in preparation and the seminary should require 
that the deficiency be made up as soon as possible. 


If a student applies for admission from a non-accredited college, 
either the applicant may be received on probation, or before admission 
the seminary should give a general examination to the applicant on 
the pre-theological curriculum. In the latter case, the applicant should 
be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 


A student transferring from one theological school to another should 
be required to present, in addition to the official transcript of his 
record, a letter of honorable dismissal and recommendation from the 
institution last attended. 


2. Length of Course and Standards for Graduation 


An accredited theological school should offer a course leading to the 
degree of B.D., or its equivalent. This should be regarded as a pro- 
fessional degree, requiring high intellectual attainment at the grad- 
uate level. Normally it will require three years of two semesters each, 
or their equivalent, beyond the A.B. degree to complete this course. 


An accredited seminary may offer other degree programs, but it is 
undesirable for a seminary that is not an integral part of or affiliated 
with a university to grant the Ph.D. or the M.A. degree. It is legiti- 
mate for a seminary to offer a program leading to the Ph.D. or the 
M.A. degree in cooperation with a university, the degree to be given 
by the university. 


3. Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum 


An accredited seminary should have a curriculum predicated upon 
a broad and sound basis in the arts and sciences and should include 
adequate instruction in the following four areas: Biblical, Historical, 
Theological, and Practical. 


4, Faculty 


An accredited theological school should provide adequate instruction 
in the fields of study indicated above and should include at least six 
full-time professors whose instruction shall be distributed over the 
four areas. In addition to the necessary moral and religious qualifi- 
cations, competence as a scholar and a teacher should in all cases be 
considered the essential characteristics of an acceptable member of a 
faculty. Such professors together with the administrative officer or 
officers shall constitute a faculty with effective control over its cur- 
riculum and the granting of degrees. A weekly teaching load of more 
than twelve hours per instructor shall be considered as endangering 
educational efficiency. An average of not more than nine hours per 
week is desirable. ; 


5. Hquipment 


An accredited theological school should have such equipment in 
land, buildings and libraries as shall provide adequate facilities for 
carrying out the program of the institution. 
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6. Finances 


An accredited theological school should have sufficient income from 
endowment, regular gifts, tuition and fees to maintain fully the pro- 
gram which the institution offers, including adequate support for staff, 
library, and equipment. 


7. General Tone and Quality 


In accrediting a theological school, regard will be had for the 
quality of its instruction, the standing of its professors, the character 
of its administration, the efficiency of its offices of record and its 
proved ability to prepare students for effective professional service 
or further scholarly pursuits. 

While the above general statement deals with intangibles which are 
difficult to measure, there are criteria which can be used in discerning 
their presence, such as the following: a pervasive seriousness of pur- 
pose and a disciplined approach of a seminary to its task; a manifest 
enthusiasm for learning on the part of faculty and students in a deep 
mutuality of interest to discover: Christian truth and to relate it to 
the needs of the contemporary world; a capacity to judge accurately 
what it can do within the limitations of its resources without impair- 
ing the ability of its faculty to maintain high standards of scholarship 
and professional competence; an attitude of respect and cooperation 
in its faculty and students whereby a seminary will foster a cordial 
spirit toward its sister institutions and support their liberty in doing 
their work; a recognition by a seminary of the value of honest differ- 
ences in enriching the Christian fellowship; and a steady resolve to 
maintain, against further fragmentation, the integrity of the Christian 
witness before the world. 


8. Inspection and Accreditation 


A theological seminary desiring accreditation shall first become an 
associate member of the American Association of Theological Schools. 
When it has attained such standards as to warrant the belief that it is 
ready for accreditation, it may submit to the Commission on Accredit- 
ing a report on its status. The Commission on Accrediting shall study 
the report of the school. In case this study seems to indicate that the 
school measures up to the standards of accrediting, the Commission 
may then authorize the school to fill out the Schedules. Again, if the 
information on the Schedules indicates that the school is ready for 
inspection, the Commission may then authorize the appointment of a 
team of inspectors to inspect the school. Only institutions thus in- 
spected and approved by the Commission shall be accredited. The 
Commission on Accrediting shall review periodically the list of ac- 
credited institutions and revise the list. 


9. Library Standards for B.D. and Master’s Programs 


The library program of an accredited theological school should 
be thoroughly integrated with the educational objectives of the school. 
The functions of the library should be clearly and concisely formu- 
lated. Means of communication between library staff, faculty, and 
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administration should be provided. The following standards of policy 
and procedure should prevail as minimum for the library of an inde- 
pendent accredited school and as normative so far as possible for 
schools connected with a university. 


PERSONNEL 


The head librarian should have full responsibility for library admin- 
istration. He should be professionally trained in library science and 
have a general knowledge of theological subject matter and the prevail- 
ing teaching and research methods used by the faculty and students. 
He should have qualified professional and clerical assistance commen- 
surate with the current requirements and the long-range program of 
the library. 

ACQUISITION 


Acquisition policy should be governed by the following considera- 
tions: a) the theological curriculum, b) the research and teaching 
needs of the faculty, c) the need to understand contemporary culture 
nationally and internationally, d) the need to understand persons, 
e) the accessibility of materials in other libraries, f) the possibility 
of cooperative acquisitions policies with other libraries and g) the 
long-range development of the school with reference to degree pro- 
grams and research interests. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The following should be considered in the determination of the 
adequacy of physical facilities: fire-resistant building or rooms desig- 
nated for library usage, heating, lighting, ventilation, quietness, and 
housekeeping adequate for the health and comfort of students, faculty 
and staff, care adequate for the preservation of the collections, reader 
space ranging from at least thirty-five to fifty per cent of the total 
enrollment, flexibility for expansion and other developments, ample 
work space for staff, ample storage space for materials, space and 
equipment for new developments such as microtexts and audio-visual 
materials, ease of accessibility, to both patrons and staff, of the card 
catalogues, periodical display, bibliographical and reference collections, 
and circulation desk. 

FINANCES 


The library should have a separate annual or biennial budget 
prepared and recommended by the librarian, reviewed by a library 
committee, and approved by the proper authority. The budget should 
be sufficiently itemized to show how it is governed by the factors 
noted in the previous paragraphs. 

The following budget in terms of 1958 dollars is minimal for the 
B.D. and Master’s programs: Total budget $12,500 per year, or $45 
per student and faculty members, whichever is more, exclusive of 
janitorial service and maintenance. Not less than $3,200 should be 
spent for books and periodicals apart from binding. 
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10. ‘Theological Degrees Beyond the B.D. 


The Commission on Accrediting will consider the full range of an 
institution’s program in determining its eligibility for accreditation. 
Schools having a small faculty, or a relatively small annual expendi- 
ture for library purchases, are not encouraged to offer a master’s or a 
doctor’s degree in theology. It will be regarded as a sign of weakness 
if an institution of low standing in these respects undertakes to confer 
degrees beyond the B.D. 


The content of the course and the character of the requirements 
need not be uniform in all schools. The Association encourages variety 
in programs of advanced work, when properly safeguarded as to 
standards. But the Association does not encourage a multiplicity of 
variously-named advanced degrees, nor does it regard the mere ac- 
cumulation of credits for separate courses as adequate ground for 
admission to advanced degrees. 


The minimum time limit for the completion of requirements for 
advanced degrees should be stated by institutions in such a way as 
to show that these limits will vary with many factors, such as the 
individual student’s preparation for the course he is undertaking and 
the nature of the course. A course leading to a master’s degree in 
theology should occupy a student’s full time for at least one full aca- 
demic year beyond the B.D. A course leading to a doctor’s degree in 
theology should occupy a student’s full time for at least two full aca- 
demic years beyond the B.D. When any of the work of a candidate 
for advanced degrees is done extra-murally, or when a candidate 
carries other major responsibilities at the same time, the require- 
ments as to time should be extended accordingly. An advanced degree 
should not be conferred by an institution unless a candidate has spent 
at least one full academic year beyond the B.D. working under the 
direction of the faculty that recommends him for the degree. The 
program of work presented for an advanced degree in theology should 
not contain work presented in candidacy for some other degree, except 
that the S.T.M. (Th.M.) degree may be earned for a part of a course 
which leads to the Th.D. degree. 


The nomenclature of the degrees should be: B.D. as the first theo- 
logical degree; S.T.M. or Th.M. as the second theological degree; 
Th.D. as the earned doctor’s degree in theology at a level more ad- 
vanced than the S.T.M. or Th.M. A theological school which is an 
integral part of a university may offer work leading to the M.A. and 
the Ph.D. degrees. The D.D. should be reserved as an honorary degree. 
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STANDARDS FOR THE DOCTORATE 
IN RELIGION AND THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


INTRODUCTION 


The doctoral degree is the highest academic degree conferred in 
our society. In theology as in other areas it should represent the 
recognition of only very high intellectual achievement and capability. 
The purpose of a doctoral program in theology should be to fit men 
for scholarship on a par with strict standards in other branches of 
learning. It is highly desirable, therefore, that a school that gives a 
doctoral degree in theology should have an active working relation- 
ship with a university where its standards will be subject to objective 
scrutiny by representatives of other graduate departments, and where 
it will have other resources at its disposal which will stimulate and 
maintain first rate scholarship. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAM 


(a) Its purpose. The instruction should be of such a type as to 
develop the capacity for independent inquiry and criticism. A balance 
should be maintained between the mastery of a special field and a 
comprehension of the interrelations of the several theological disci- 
plines. 


(b) Its method. Attendance upon lectures and participation in 
group discussions are insufficient. The doctoral program is not merely 
a prolongation of the studies that lead to a B.D., but is of a different 
character. The difference lies in an emphasis on training in inde- 
pendent work and in the use of linguistic and other tools of original 
scholarship under the critical stimulus of the seminar method. For 
this reason, courses designed for doctoral students should not admit 
candidates for the B.D. to a greater proportion than one-third, and 
these only as specially qualified. 


(c) Number of participants. For an effective graduate program, 
there should be a sufficient number of students enrolled to form an 
active community of scholars. Hence the disciplines of this program 
normally cannot be well maintained if the number of candidates falls 
below five in residence whose studies are in the same general area, 
viz., Biblical, Theological, Historical, and Pastoral. 


THE DURATION OF TRAINING 

The doctoral program should demand at a minimum two years of 
full time intramural study after the B.D. degree. For those who have 
not taken the B.D., this two-year period should begin only after at 
least two other years, in which the candidate qualifies in Biblical, 
theological and historical subjects such as are ordinarily included in 
the standard B.D. program. 

The candidate should be required to complete his work for his 
doctorate, including his dissertation, within seven years from the time 
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of his admission as a fully qualified graduate student, but in not less 
than four from the receipt of his A.B. 


STANDARDS OF ADMISSION 


A candidate for a doctor’s degree should have received an A.B. de- 
gree or its equivalent and a B.D. from an accredited theological school, 
or, if not a graduate of such a theological school, should be required to 
pass a qualifying examination after two years of study in biblical, 
theological and historical subjects as mentioned above. He should 
have demonstrated a high degree of achievement and an aptitude for 
graduate studies. 


In part this may be determined by an objective test such as the 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 

Only those should be admitted who show promise of becoming effec- 
tive theological scholars. 


He should pass an examination to test his reading knowledge of 
German and French, one of these at the beginning of the first year 
of graduate work and the other. by the end of the first year, except 
that one other modern language may be substituted for French when 
relevant to his subject. Unless he has completed the language re- 
quirement by the end of the first year, he should not be allowed to 
register for further graduate courses until he has done so. He should 
have command of the ancient languages necessary for his subject 
early enough for these to be utilized in his course of training. 


STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION 


In addition to the examination before admission to candidacy men- 
tioned above, the candidate should submit to further examinations 
after two years or more of graduate study prior to being allowed to 
write a dissertation; these should be designed to test his qualifications 
to undertake a dissertation and to indicate not only his control of 
material in his special field but also his ability to integrate this 
knowledge with related fields. 


Written and oral examinations should be required, designed to 
measure breadth and accuracy of knowledge, capacity to make judg- 
ments, power to sustain criticism and participate significantly in 
discussion, and grasp of the relevance and implications of ideas and 
divergent theories. 


THE DISSERTATION 


The dissertation should be a contribution to theological knowledge 
or understanding. It should deal with a significant topic so defined as 
to permit adequate treatment within one year of full-time research. 
It should demonstrate the candidate’s grasp of the relevant literature 
in the several languages, and show his capacity to think independently, 
to organize concepts and materials, and to present findings in correct 
and literate form. It should also give evidence of his awareness of 
related ideas and remaining unsolved problems. 


The dissertation should be approved by at least two and preferably 
three readers. The practice of having an outside reader is commended, 
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and in a school which has less than three professors in a field, a 
reader from another school should be called upon. 


THE QUALITY OF THE FACULTY 


It can scarcely be too strongly emphasized that the success of a 
doctoral program depends chiefly on the quality of the faculty which 
administers it. 


This faculty should consist of men of recognized and continu- 
ing scholarly activity, as evidenced by the publication of substantial 
scholarly work (books or major articles) beyond the doctoral disser- 
tation. Continuing scholarly activity is possible only if the burden of 
teaching and administrative work is not too heavy and periodic leaves 
for research are provided. It is desirable that faculty members should 
have received instruction in schools with varying methods and points 
of view. 

The fields in which doctors’ degrees are offered should be only 
those in which at least two faculty members so qualified participate 
in the instruction and supervision of doctoral students. This may be 
arranged through the cooperation of neighboring institutions. 

At least one third of the total time of the qualified faculty mem- 
bers designated to instruct and supervise doctoral students should 
be available for doctoral instruction. A professor should not be re- 
quired to supervise at one time more than five students engaged in 
active preparation of a dissertation. 


LIBRARY 
Doctoral study should be offered only where a library of a good 
university standard is available in the immediate vicinity to faculty 
and graduate students. It must be recognized that a library adequate 
for instruction of B.D. candidates may be inadequate for a doctoral 
program, and a library adequate for instruction in certain fields may 
not be so for others. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW SCHOOLS 


The Commission on Research and Counsel has prepared and the 
Executive Committee adopted the following statement for the use of 
theological educators, denominational boards, and any concerned for 
the establishment, moving, or uniting of schools: 


The American Association of Theological Schools recognizes that 
in the near future the establishment of new theological schools will 
clearly be necessary. The churches will demand more ministers. As 
the number of students in college increases, so will the number of 
those who desire theological training. Shifts in population are causing 
the establishment of additional churches in new areas of the country. 
Theological training is expanding to include the specialized ministries 
of the church such as religious education, chaplaincies, counselling, 
teaching, music, and the administration of councils of churches. All 
these requirements point toward increasing pressure on existing 
theological schools and need for the enlargement of those already in 
operation. 

Both denominational and interdenominational institutions will be 
important in the foreseeable future. 

The Association believes that the wisest policy, for the various 
church bodies which look toward the expansion of present seminaries 
and the establishment of new ones, requires analysis on a broad scale 
of the total resources of all the denominations. Further, there is ur- 
gent need for careful consideration of the location of new schools in 
relation to geographical and population factors, proximity to other 
educational institutions, and the possibility of increasing cooperation 
among the schools for the maximum use of their resources. 


An important contemporary development is the growth of gradu- 
ate departments of religion in many universities, which are likely to 
become increasingly significant in the training of teachers of religion. 
Their relationship to the training of ministers and to the graduate 
programs of seminaries and divinity schools should be taken into 
account in any assessment of future needs for expanding resources in 
theological education. 


Therefore, the office of the Association expresses its deep interest 
in the problems of over-all strategy in the placement of new theologi- 
cal schools and offers its services in consultation to any denomination 
or group concerned with the establishment of new theological schools or 
contemplating decisions with respect to the relocation, combination or 
enlargement of existing seminaries. The needs for theological educa- 
tion are so great that the most efficient use of all resources is a vital 
necessity. 
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REINSPECTION OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


The American Association of Theological Schools follows certain 
policies and procedures in the reinspection of its accredited member 
schools. 

POLICIES 


Each accredited member school shall be reevaluated every ten years. 


There shall be a Board of Review created by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association to which appeals may be made concerning 
actions of the Commission on Accrediting. The President of the As- 
sociation should be, ex officio, Chairman of the Board of Review. 


Effort shall be made to discover ways and means of cooperating 
more effectively with regional accrediting bodies, particularly in the 
reinspection of member institutions. 


Member institutions of the American Association of Theological 
Schools having programs of study beyond the B.D. degree shall be 
encouraged to work with other graduate schools of religion in develop- 
ing policies of graduate study in religion. 


PROCEDURES 
The Commission on Accrediting shall restudy its own standards and 
procedures with a view to the production of revised schedules to be 
used as the basis of initial accreditation and also as the basis of 
reevaluation. 


The office of the Executive Director shall create guidance materials 
for self-study by the schools, and for the assistance of the Commission 
on Accrediting in appraising the standing of the schools. 


The stages of the reevaluation process shall be as follows: 


a. Self-study and evaluation by an individual school on the 
basis of guidance materials as recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools; 


b. Appraisal by the Commission on Accrediting of the self- 
evaluation made by the school, and decision by the Commission 
as to whether a reinspection is needed; 


c. Reinspection by the Commission of such schools as the Com- 
mission may designate on the basis of the school’s self-evaluation ; 
and 

d. Inspection of any school, at its own request, by the Commis- 
sion, even though the Commission might deem the inspection un- 
necessary on the basis of its appraisal of the school’s self- 
evaluation. 
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STATEMENT ON PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES 
I. THE FUNCTION OF PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES 


College courses prior to theological seminary should provide the 
cultural and intellectual foundations essential to an effective theo- 
logical education. They should issue in at least three broad kinds of 
attainment. 


1. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result in the 
ability to use certain tools of the educated man: 


(a) The ability to write and speak English clearly and cor- 
rectly. English composition should have this as a specific pur- 
pose, but this purpose should also be cultivated in all written 
work. 


(b) The ability to think clearly. In some persons this ability 
is cultivated through courses in philosophy or specifically in logic. 
In others it is cultivated by the use of scientific method, or by 
dealing with critical problems in connection with literary and 
historical documents. 


(c) The ability to read at least one foreign language and in 
some circumstances more than one. 


2. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result in 
increased understanding of the world in which he lives: 
(a) The world of men and ideas. This includes knowledge of 
English literature, philosophy and psychology. 


(b) The world of nature. This is provided by knowledge of the 
natural sciences, including laboratory work. 


(c) The world of human affairs. This is aided by knowledge of 
history and the social sciences. 


3. The college work of the pre-seminary student should result in a 
sense of achievement: 


(a) The degree of his mastery of his field of study is more 
important than the credits and grades which he accumulates. 


(b) The sense of achievement may be encouraged through 
academic concentration, or through “honors” work, or through 
other plans for increasingly independent work with as much 
initiative on the student’s part as he is able to use with profit. 
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II. SUBJECTS IN PRE-SEMINARY STUDY 


The following is regarded by the Association as a minimum list of 
fields with which it is desirable that a student should have acquain- 
tance before beginning study in seminary. These fields of study are 
selected because of the probability that they will lead in the direction 
of such results as have been indicated. 


It is desirable that the student’s work in these fields of study should 
be evaluated on the basis of his mastery of these fields rather than 
in terms of semester hours or credits. That this recommendation may 
help the student faced with the practical problem of selecting courses, 
however, it is suggested that he take 30 semester courses or 90 
semester hours or approximately three-fourths of his college work in 
the following specific areas: 


English—literature, composition, speech and related studies. At least 
6 semesters. 


History—ancient, modern European, and American. At least 3 semes- 


ters. 
Philosophy—orientation in history, content and method. At least 3 
semesters. : 


Natural sciences—preferably physics, chemistry and biology. At least 
2 semesters. 

Social sciences—psychology, sociology, economics, political science and 
education. At least 6 semesters, including at least 1 semester of 
psychology. 

Foreign languages—one or more of the following linguistic avenues 
to man’s thought and tools of scholarly research: Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, German, French. Students who anticipate post-graduate 
studies are urged to undertake these disciplines early in their 
training as opportunity offers. At least 4 semesters. 

Religion—a thorough knowledge of the content of the Bible as in- 
dispensable, together with an introduction to the major religious 
traditions and theological problems in the context of the principal 
aspects of human culture outlined above. The pre-seminary stu- 
dent may well seek counsel of the seminary of his choice in order 
most profitably to use the resources of his college. At least 3 
semesters. 


Of the various possible areas of concentration, where areas of 
concentration are required, English, philosophy and history are re- 
garded as the most desirable. 
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Ill. THE NATURE OF THIS RECOMMENDATION 


The Association wishes to point out two characteristics of the list 
of pre-seminary studies it is recommending: 

First, this is a statement in minimum terms. We make no attempt 
to list all the work which it would be profitable for a student to do. 
It is thus possible to include many other elements in one’s college 
courses, while still working in what the Association regards as the 
first essentials. 

Second, the emphasis is on a “liberal arts” program because, in the 
judgment of the Association, the essential foundations for a minister’s 
later professional studies lie in a broad and comprehensive college 
education. 
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IV. THE USE OF THIS STATEMENT 


1. This statement is being sent as information to all colleges and 
universities, to church boards of education, and to all theological 
schools, in the United States and Canada. It supersedes previous state- 
ments. 


2. This statement is a recommendation; that is, it is not binding 
upon particular seminaries except in so far as they may wish to 
adopt it. And each seminary is free to make the statement a part 
of its own entrance requirements, or not, as it may see fit. This 
statement, however, or its general equivalent, is now in use in a 
large number of seminaries as a guide to prospective students in 
planning their college work, and as a standard for judging the 
entrance qualifications of applicants for admission. 

3. If a particular seminary adds items to this statement or increases 
its emphasis upon certain items in its own requirements, that semin- 
ary is acting fully in the spirit of the purpose and intended use of 
this statement. 

4. The Association recommends to its member institutions that if 
a student applies for admission from a non-accredited college, either 
the applicant shall be received on probation or before admission 
the seminary shall give a general examination to the applicant on the 
pre-theological studies as recommended above, and in that case the 
applicant be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 

5. It is suggested that a student lacking the essential requisites in 
any given area may be directed to make up the deficiencies by addi- 
tional courses of study in order to qualify as a candidate for the 
B.D. degree. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The American Association of Theological Schools is an association 
of institutions devoted to education for the Christian ministry. It has 
three classes of members: accredited, associate, and affiliated. Institu- 
tions should indicate in their catalogues, bulletins and publicity the 
exact type of membership held in this Association. 


ACCREDITED MEMBERS 


Accredited members are those schools that are listed as such by 
the Commission on Accrediting after due examination of their 
academic standards in the light of the Association’s Standards for 
Accrediting. 


The letter “N” appended after the name and address of an institu- 
tion with a number following refers to a notation for which the list 
of notations may be consulted. 


The list of accredited seminaries is subject to change yearly. For 
the latest information one should write to the Executive Director. 


The accredited members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, as of July 1, 1958, are as follows: 


Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Massa- 
chusetts 

Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California 

Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut N. 4.1, 
4.2, 

Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Bexley Hall, The Divinity School of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio N. 4.1, 4.2 

Biblical Seminary in New York, New York, New York N. 
4.2 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston Massachu- 
setts 

Brite College of the Bible, Fort Worth, Texas N. 1.2 

Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Candler School of Theology of Emory University, Emory 
University, Georgia 

Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, Illinois 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 
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Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia N. 1.1 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 
Divinity School of Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


Nate 

Divinity School of Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina 

Divinity School of the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania N. 1.2 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 

Emmanuel College, Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, 


Texas N. 1.1 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, 
Ohio 


Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia N 4.1, 4.2 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois 

General Theological Seminary, New York, New York 

Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Graduate Seminary of Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 
No 1.2; 4.2 

Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio N. 4.1 

Hartford Theological Seminary, The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut 

Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

lliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado N. 3.5 

Knox College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada N. 1.1 

Lancaster Theologicol Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Need. y 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota N. 2.2 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina N. 4.1, 4.2 
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McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

McGill University Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, Canada 
Net 

McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
IN RS 222, 4) Ae 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Illinois 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Penneyvivani 
N. 4.2 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, School of The- 
ology, New Orleans, Louisiana N. 2.2 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 

Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, Canada N. 


1431542 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia 

School of Religion, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Neete2. 


School of Religion, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

School of Theology, The University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina N. 2.2 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky N. 2.2 

Southern California School of Theology, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, N. 3.4 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, School of The- 
ology, Fort Worth, Texas N. 1.1, 1.8, 2.2 

Theological School, Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 
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Theological Seminary of the University of Dubuque, 
Dubuque, Iowa 

Trinity College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada N. 4.1 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York 

Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 

Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 

Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, N. 4.1 

Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C. N. 4.1, 4.2 

Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan 

Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Associate members are those institutions in the United States and 
Canada, which, although not accredited, have met the conditions 
prescribed by the Association and‘ have been elected to associate 
membership by the Executive Committee. Those conditions are listed 
on page 5. 

The list of associate members of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, as of July 1, 1958, is as follows: 

Alfred University School of Theology, Alfred, New York 

Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine 

Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas 

Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska 

Concordia Seminary, Saint Louis, Missouri 

Crane Theological School, Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts 

Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, McKenzie, 
Tennessee 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina 

Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 

Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana 

Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury, North Carolina 

Huron College, London, Ontario, Canada 

Johnson C. Smith University, School of Theology, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

Lincoln University Theological Seminary, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania 

Mission House Theological Seminary, Plymouth, Wisconsin 

Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri 

New Church Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 

North Park College and Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago Illinois 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce University, Wil- 
berforce, Ohio 

Pine Hill Divinity School, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Presbyterian Theological College, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 

St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

School of Theology, Anderson College and Theological Semi- 
nary, Anderson, Indiana 

Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, Takoma Park, 
Washington, D. C. 

Starr-King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, California 

Temple University School of Theology, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theological School, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York 

Trinity Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 

Union Theological College, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada 

United College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

Virginia Union University School of Religion, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


AFFILIATED MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Qualified theological schools outside the United States and Canada 
may be elected affiliated members after due study of their academic 
standing and upon the recommendation of responsible persons or 
agencies. It is understood that because of distance and different 
systems, the Association shall not contemplate the usual processes of 
accreditation. 


The list of affiliated members, as of July 1, 1958 is as follows: 


Facultad Evangelica de Teologia, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Facultad Luterana de Teologia, José C. Paz, Argentina 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila, Philippines 
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NOTATIONS 


1. The Use of Notations 


From the beginning of the American Association of 
Theological Schools in 1936, notations have been a useful 
means by which the accredited schools are reminded of 
various points at which their practices deviate from the 
norms established by the Association. Frequently they have 
been welcomed as a lever by which the faculty or administra- 
tion of a school may lift a heavy stone out of a mire of 
inherited tradition into a new and better place in the struc- 
ture being built. They are not to be thought of as punitive, 
but as an educational tool, which may be a valuable aid to 
trustees, governing boards, and others to notice other prac- 
tices and to improve their own. Properly used, they encour- 
age rather than discourage. They do not prevent proper 
experimentation, nor demand conformity to an artificial rule. 


2. Relation to Standards 


Notations may be regarded as between the Standards, 
which for the most part are general in character and for all, 
and the Guides for Self Study, which are intended to stim- 
ulate thought about many aspects of theological school life, 
some of which characterize only some schools. The nota- 
tions reflect principles laid down in the Standards, and 
indicate how, in the judgment of the Commission on Ac- 
crediting, these principles are not being adequately trans- 
lated into the practice of the schools to which the notations 
are applied. 


N1 Pertaining to Standards of Admission 


N1.1 More than 10% of the enrollment in this school 
consists of persons without college degrees. 

N1.2 More than 15% of the students in this school 
are from colleges unaccredited by the regional accrediting 
agency. 

N1.3 This school is part of an institution which main- 


tains other theological and allied programs for persons 
without college degrees. 
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N2 Pertaining to Faculty 


N2.1 This school has less than six full-time faculty 
members. 

N2.2 The faculty of this school is insufficient in size 
for the numbers of students enrolled. A student-faculty 
ratio in excess of 20:1 jeopardizes educational standards. 

N2.38 The faculty of this school is inadequate for the 
program of study. 

N2.4 Faculty members of this school are unduly di- 
verted from their essential task. 


N3 Pertaining to Degrees 


N3.1 In this school, a degree in theology is offered 
after less than three years of theological studies following 
graduation from college. (This does not apply to the 
M.R.E.) 

N3.2 In this school, a degree in theology is offered 
for which graduation from college is not a prerequisite. 


N3.3 In this school, a master’s degree in education 
and/or music is offered for which graduation from college 
is not a prerequisite. 

N3.4 In this school, a master’s degree in theology is 
offered for which the B.D. is not a prerequisite. (This does 
not apply to an M.A. degree in religion offered bya 
university.) 

N3.5 This school does not meet the Association’s 
standards for the doctor’s degree. 


N4 Pertaining to Libraries 
N4.1 In this school, the library is given inadequate 
financial support. 
N4.2 In this school, the library is inadequate. 


N4.3 In this school, the theological library is insuffi- 
ciently distinguished from another library to assure ade- 
quate resources for theological studies. 


N5 Pertaining to Student Life 


N5.1 In this school, courses are so arranged that a 
student may satisfy requirements without spending at least 
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four days a week in intensive theological studies on the 
school campus. 

N5.2 In this school, the academic year is too short. 

N5.3 In this school, physical facilities (dormitories, 
refectory, etc.) are inadequate for the promotion of a com- 
munity of scholars. 

N5.4 In this school, there is a serious diversion of 
student attention from academic to remunerative pursuits. 


N6 Pertaining to Controls 


N6.1 In this school, the faculty does not exercise 
effective control over admissions, the curriculum, or other 
aspects of the academic life of the school. 

N6.2 In this school, the trustees do not exercise 
sufficient control. 

N6.3 In this school, policies are unduly determined by 
others than the trustees or faculty. 


N7 Pertaining to Finances 


N7.1 In this school, the educational budget is insuffi- 
cient. 

N7.2 In this school, faculty salaries are inadequate. 

N7.3 In this school, the finances are not sufficiently 
independent of the college or university with which the 
school is connected. 

N7.4_ In this school, the finances are unduly controlled 
by agencies outside the school itself. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LIST OF 
ACCREDITED, ASSOCIATE, AND AFFILIATED 


MEMBERS 
Argentina 


Facultad Evangelica de Teologia, Buenos Aires 
Facultad Luterana de Teologia, José C. Paz 


Canada. 

Emmanuel College, Victoria University, Toronto, On- 
tario 

Huron College, London, Ontario 

Knox College, 59 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario 

McGill University, Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P. Q. 

McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ontario 

Pine Hill Divinity School, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Presbyterian Theological College, 3485 McTavish 
Street, Montreal 

Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario 

St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alberta 

Trinity College, Toronto, Ontario 

Union Theological College, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia 

United College, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ontario 


Philippines 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila 


Puerto Rico 
Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 


United States of America 


California 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley 4 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley 9 
Fuller Theological,Seminary, 135 North Oakland Ave- 

nue, Pasadena 1 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley 4 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley 8 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo 
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Starr-King School for the Ministry, 2441 Le Conte 
Avenue, Berkeley 9 
Southern California School of Theology, Claremont 


Colorado 
lliff School of Theology, Denver 10 


Connecticut 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven 11 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford 5 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven 11 


District of Columbia 
Howard University School of Religion, Washington 1 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, Takoma 

Park 

Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington 16 

Georgia 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta 15 


Illinois 

Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island 

Bethany Biblical Seminary, 3435 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 24 

Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago 37 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston 200 W, pack Loy 

McCormick Theological Seminary, ed 
Street, Chicago 14 

Meadville Theological School, 5701 Woodland Avenue, 
Chicago 37 

North Park College and Theological Seminary, Chicago 
25 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 3040 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago 12 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston 

University of Chicago, Divinity School, Chicago 37 

Indiana 

Butler University School of Religion, Indianapolis 7 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen 

School of Theology, Anderson College and Theological 
Seminary, Anderson 
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Iowa 
Divinity School, Drake University, Des Moines 
Trinity Theological Seminary, Dubuque 
University of Dubuque Theological School, Dubuque 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque 


Kansas 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City 


Kentucky 
Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore 
College of the Bible, Lexington 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville 2 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville 6 


Louisiana. 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, School of 
Theology, New Orleans 13 
Maine 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor 


Massachusetts 
Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre 
Boston University School of Theology, Boston 15 
Crane Theological School, Tufts University, Medford 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 
Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge 
New Church Theological School, 48 Quincy St., Cam- 

bridge 

Michigan 
Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 6 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland 


Minnesota 
Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul 1 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul 8 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, 100 E. 

22nd Street, Minneapolis 1 

Missouri 
Concordia Seminary, Saint Louis 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves 
Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City 
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Nebraska 
Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont 


New Jersey 
Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield 
The Theological School, Drew University, Madison 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton 


New York 

Alfred University School of Theology, Alfred 

Biblical Seminary in New York, 235 E. 49th Street, 
New York 17 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester 20 

General Theological Seminary, Chelsea Square, New 
York 11 

Theological School, St. Lawrence University, Canton 

Union Theological Seminary, Broadway at 120th 
Street, New York 27 


North Carolina 
Duke University Divinity School, Durham 
Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury 
Johnson C. Smith University, School of Theology, 
Charlotte 
Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake 
Forest 
Ohio 
Bexley Hall, Divinity School of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Capital 
University, Columbus 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield 
Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce 


United Theological Seminary, Dayton 


Oklahoma 
Graduate Seminary of Phillips University, Enid 


Pennsylvania 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester 
Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4 
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Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia 31 

Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster 

Lincoln University Theological Seminary, Lincoln Uni- 
versity 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg 

Lutheran Theological Seminary of Philadelphia, 7301 
Germantown Avenue, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 19 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 12 

Temple University, School of Theology, Broad Street 
and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22 

Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 12 


South Carolina 
Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia 


South Dakota 
North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 
Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Mc- 
Kenzie 
School of Theology, University of the South, Sewanee 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville 5 


Texas 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin 
Brite College of the Bible, Fort Worth 9 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, 
Austin 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, School of 
Theology, Seminary Hill, Fort Worth 
Virginia 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
Alexandria 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 27 
Virginia Union University, School of Religion, Rich- 
mond 


Wisconsin 
Mission House Theological Seminary, Plymouth 
Nashotah House, Nashotah 
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CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NAME 


The name of this organization is The American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools, Inc. 


II. PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Association, as stated in its certifi- 
cate of incorporation, are: to provide facilities for its mem- 
bers to confer concerning matters of common interest to 
theological schools, to consider any problems that may arise 
as to the relations of such institutions to one another or to 
other educational institutions or to governmental authori- 
ties, to recommend standards of theological education and 
maintain a list of member institutions accredited on the 
basis of such standards, and, in general, without limitation 
to the foregoing, to promote the improvement of theological 
education in such ways as it may deem appropriate, except 
that the Corporation is not authorized to engage in any 
activities for pecuniary profit or to conduct any form of 
schools or classes of instruction. The Corporation may en- 
gage in its authorized activities both in the United States 
and elsewhere, subject to applicable law. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP. The membership of 
The American Association of Theological Schools, Inc. shall 
consist of institutions engaged in educating and training for 
the Christian ministry. There shall be three classes of 
members: 

(a) Accredited members shall be those institutions 
in the United States and Canada approved and listed as 
such by the Commission on Accrediting, and which have 
been elected to membership by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

(b) Associate members shall be those institutions in 
the United States and Canada which, although not ac- 
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credited, have met the conditions prescribed by the As- 
sociation and have been elected to associate member- 
ship by the Executive Committee. 


(c) Affiliated members shall be those institutions 
outside the United States and Canada which have met 
the conditions prescribed by the Association, and which 
have been elected to affiliated membership for fraternal 
purposes by the Executive Committee without refer- 
ence to procedures of accreditation. 


2. PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP. All classes of 
members shall have full and equal rights, except that in 
actions of the Association relating to changes in the Consti- 
tution or Standards for Accrediting, the right of vote shall 
be restricted to accredited members. 


3. DUES. Each member institution, whether accredited, 
associate or affiliated, shall pay annual dues as prescribed in 
the By-Laws. Institutions which are at any time two years 
in arrears in the payment of their prescribed annual dues 
shall be regarded as having withdrawn from the Associ- 
ation. 


IV. MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1. REGULAR MEETINGS. In each even-numbered year 
the Association shall hold a biennial meeting at such time 
and place as the Executive Committee may determine. 


The holding of a regular meeting in other years shall be 
deemed to be waived unless requested in writing by any 
member of the Association at least 60 days before the third 
Wednesday in June, which request shall contain the purpose 
or purposes for which the meeting is desired. If so re- 
quested, it shall be held at the principal office of the Asso- 
ciation on that date at any hour determined by the 
Secretary, or at such other time or place as may be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee, on at least 30 days’ 
notice. Each such meeting shall be confined to such business 
as is specified in the request for the meeting, and the same 
shall be stated in the notice of the meeting. 


2. REGIONAL AND SPECIAL MEETINGS. Regional 
or special meetings of the Association may be held at such 
times and places as the Executive Committee may deter- 
mine. 
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3 REPRESENTATION AT MEETINGS. At the meet- 
ings of the Association each member institution may have 
any number of representatives, but shall have only one vote. 


V. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At each biennial meeting the Association shall elect eight 
individuals who, with the elected officers specified in Article 
VI, Section 1 (a) below, shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, and shall hold office until their successors are elected 
and qualify. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to prepare the programs for the biennial meetings of the 
Association and to supervise its work and act for it between 
meetings of the Association. 


VI. OFFICERS 


1. ELECTED OFFICERS. 

(a) The Association shall have a President, a Vice 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected at each biennial meeting. They shall hold office 
until their successors are elected and qualify. In case 
there is a vacancy in any such office, the Executive 
Committee may appoint a successor to serve until his 
successor is elected by the Association and qualifies. 

(b) The President, Vice President and Secretary 
shall perform the duties normally incident to their 
offices at all meetings of the Association and shall 
exercise such other functions as may be assigned to 


them by the Association or by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


(c) The Treasurer, subject to such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Executive Committee, shall 
have custody of the Association’s funds and securities 
and shall be responsible for disbursements. He shall 
perform the duties normally incident to the office of 
treasurer and such others as may be assigned to him 
by the Association or the Executive Committee. He 
shall deposit the Corporation’s funds in such banks or 
trust companies, and its securities in such deposit vault 
or in the custody of such institution, as may be desig- 
nated by the Executive Committee. Unless otherwise 
determined by the Executive Committee, the with- 
drawal of such funds or securities shall be effected only 
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on the signature of any two officers of the Association 
as designated by the Executive Committee. 


2. CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
In addition to the officers elected by the Association, there 
shall be a Chairman of the Executive Committee, elected by 
that Committee from among its members. He shall perform 
the functions normally incident to this office and such others 
as may be assigned to him by the Executive Committee. 


3. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Director who shall be chosen by the Association upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee. He shall devote 
his full time to the work of the Association and shall per- 
form such functions as may be assigned to him by the 
Association or the Executive Committee. He shall be ex- 
pected to attend all meetings of the Association, the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the Commission on Accrediting, and 
participate in their discussions. 


4. OTHER OFFICERS. The Association may authorize 
the Executive Committee to appoint such other officers as it 
may deem appropriate and define their qualifications, func- 
tions and terms of office. 


5. COMPENSATION. 

(a) The Executive Committee shall determine the 
salary of the Executive Director and any other em- 
ployed officer of the Association whom the said Associ- 
ation may decide to employ. The compensation of said 
officer employed by the Association shall be included 
in the Treasurer’s report at each biennial meeting. 

(b) No member of the Executive Committee or offi- 
cer of the Association shall be interested, directly or 
indirectly, in any contract relating to operations con- 
ducted by the Association, unless authorized by the 
concurring vote or written approval of two-thirds of 
the members of the Executive Committee. This re- 
striction shall not apply to a contract with a theological 
institution with which a member of the Executive 
Committee or an officer is associated if he, as an indi- 
vidual, has no financial interest in the contract. 


VII. COMMISSIONS 
1. COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING. The Commis- 
sion on Accrediting shall consist of the elected officers of 
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the Association, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and six other persons from accredited institutions, appointed 
by the Executive Committee. The six appointed Commis- 
sioners shall serve for terms of six years, except that, of the 
first Commissioners appointed, two shall serve for terms of 
two years, and two for terms of four years. The appointed 
Commissioners shall not be eligible to succeed themselves. 
The Commission on Accrediting shall elect its chairman 
from its own membership. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting to institute and maintain a list of 
Accredited Theological Schools under standards determined 
by the Association. 

2. OTHER COMMISSIONS. The Association may from 
time to time create such other commissions as it may deem 
appropriate and define their functions. 


VII. LIMITATION OF POWERS 


No act of the Association or of the Executive Committee 
shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 


Ix. AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
the accredited member institutions present at any meeting 
of the Association, provided notice of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been given in the call for the meeting. It 
Shall be the duty of the Secretary to include in the call for 
any biennial meeting any amendment requested in writing 
by any five member institutions. 


X. BY-LAWS 


The Association may adopt By-Laws consistent with 
this Constitution. 


BY-LAWS OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 

SCHOOLS, ING. 

1. NOTICE OF MEETINGS 

Notice of every meeting of the Association shall be 
mailed to the usual address of each member as appearing 
on the books of the Association at least 30 days before the 
meeting. Such notice may be waived by written waivers 
signed by all of the members before, at or after the meeting. 
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II. QUORUM 
One-third of the members entitled to vote shall constitute 
a quorum for all meetings of the Association, and a ma- 
jority of those present and voting shall be sufficient for any 
action except as otherwise provided by law, in the Constitu- 
tion or By-Laws, or by previous resolution of the Associa- 
tion. 
III. PROXIES 
Proxies may be given, and shall be counted in determin- 
ing a quorum, for regular meetings of the Association if 
held in years in which biennial meetings are not held, and 
for special meetings of the Association. 


IV. COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

The Executive Committee, the Commission on Accredit- 
ing, and any other commissions or committees which may 
be created may prescribe their own rules as to notice, 
quorum and conduct of meetings, and may create such sub- 
committees as they deem appropriate and define their func- 
tions. 

V. DUES AND FEES 


The following are the dues and fees for the member 
schools of the Association for the 1958-60 Biennium: 
1. ACCREDITED AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
DUES. 
$ 50 a year for each school with an operating budget 
of less than $50,000 per annum 
$ 65 a year for each school with an operating budget 
of over $50,000 per annum, but under $100,000 
$ 75 a year for each one over $100,000, and under 
$150,000 
$100 a year for each one over $150,000, and under 
$200,000 
$135 a year for each one over $200,000, and under 
$250,000 
$165 a year for each one over $250,000, and under 
$300,000 
$200 a year for each one over $300,000, and under 
$350,000 
$235 a year for each one over $350,000, and under 
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$265 a year for each one over $400,000, and under 
$450,000 

$300 a year for each one over $450,000, and under 
$500,000 

$335 a year for each one over $500,000, and under 
$550,000 | 

$365 a year for each one over $550,000, and under 
$600,000 

$400 a year for each one over $600,000, and under 
$650,000 

$435 a year for each one over $650,000, and under 
$700,000 

$465 a year for each one over $700,000, and under 
$750,000 

$500 a year for each school with an operating budget 
of over $750,000 per annum 


2. AFFILIATED MEMBERSHIP DUES. 
Each affiliated member school shall pay annual dues of 
$10.00. 
3. INSPECTION FEE. 


A fee of two hundred and fifty dollars is charged for 
the inspection of a school applying for accredition. 


VI. FISCAL YEAR 

The fiscal year of the Association shall be from July 1 to 

June 30. 
VII. SEAL 

The corporate seal shall bear the inscription “The Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, Inc. Corporate Seal, 
N. Y.” in substantially the form impressed on the original 
of these By-Laws in the Minute Book. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 
The By-Laws may be amended at any biennial meeting of 
the Association by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been given at a previous session of said meeting, or in a 
previous regular meeting. 
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STATISTICS 


The reports from the various schools reveal the follow- 
ing statistics on student enrollment for the six-year period 
‘of 1952-58: 

1952-8 1953-4 1954-5 1955-6 1956-7 1957-8 
Accredited .... 15,361 15,613 15,552 16,278 16,465 16,481 
Unaccredited .. 3,099 2,948 2,663 eal 4,255 4,073 


TOTALS ... 18,460 18,561 18,215 19,499 20,720 20,554 


The membership in the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools at the time of the Biennial Meeting of the 
Association in 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956, and 1958 stood as 


follows: 
1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 


Accredited members ........ 70 73 76 19 82 
Associate members .......... 37 35 34 48 42 
Affiliated members .......... 0 0 1 2 s 

MOA Wi Stactsicc aie siete cietoicre.s 107 108 111 124 127 


The statistical summary from the Biennial Reports for 
the school year 1956-57 reveals the following facts regard- 
ing the members graduated from theological schools that 
year and their degrees: 


From From From 

Accredited Associate Affiliated 

Member Member Member Grand 
GRADUATES and DEGREES Schools Schools Schools Totals 
Total Graduates .........- 4,322 1,303 28 5,653 
College Degrees .......+-- 4,051 698 2 4,751 
BEDS Or sabeBees cee eels si 3,173 624 2 3,799 
SUT arstoteie cisdeyeierats cere sierois 141 31 0 172 
INEIRI, Sdoqgunoedseceoddce 179 84 0 213 
MEvive Vicars oieletere stat ereneis's{e!oie's+\«) 208 28 0 236 
MEA nem tetess clelsier sie stohensis exousiers 126 io 0 205 
Diploma or certificate..... 167 215 0 882 
IDE, eo peobonbecoueaoO de” 61 0 0 61 
Th.D. or S.T.D......-+++:- 74 Pai 0 95 
Other cireisis cles seers =i «1 * 157 268 26 451 
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THE BIENNIAL MEETING 


PART 1 
REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
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DILEMMAS OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 1958 
PRESIDENT WALTER N. ROBERTS, presiding 


p.m.—WorsHip—Led by Dean Liston Pope, Yale University 
Divinity School 

p.m.—WELCOME—Dean Howard Thurman, Boston University 

p.m.—Appress—Provost Elliott Dunlap Smith, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology—“The Fundamental Dilemma of all 
Professional Education” 

p.m.—BuSINESS (as time permits) 

p.m.—PRESIDENTIAL ADpRESS—President Walter N. Roberts, 
United Theological Seminary—‘“Levels of Co-operation” 

p.m.—Interpretation of the Program: Dean Walter G. Muelder, 
Boston University School of Theology 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1958 


a.m.—WorsHi1p—Led by Principal Kenneth H. Cousland, Em- 
manuel College 

a.m.—ApprESs—Dean Vernon W. Lippard, M.D., The School of 
Medicine, Yale University—‘“Dilemmas in Medical Edu- 
cation” 


a.m.—WORKSHOPS: 
(a) Curriculum—The Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Miller, Har- 
vard Divinity School, Andover Newton Theological School 
(b) Maintaining Living Teaching—Dean Walter Harrel- 
son, The Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
(c) The Minister’s Continuing Education — President 
James A. Jones, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 
(d) The Needs of the Denomination and the Goals of the 
Seminary—Prof. O. T. Binkley, Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 
(e) The Self Image of the Theological Student—Prof. 
James M. Gustafson, Yale University Divinity School 
(f) What the World Church Means for Theological Edu- 
cation—Prof. Robert Tobias, School of Religion, Butler 
University ; 


2:00 p.m.—ApDpRESS—Prof. Arthur E. Sutherland, Bussey Professor 


of Law, Harvard University—“Today’s Teaching for 
Tomorrow’s Lawyers” 


3:00 p.m.—Second Workshop Period 
Free Evening 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1958 


9:00 a.m.—WorsHip—Led by Mr. Calvin Schmitt, Librarian, Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary 


9:15 a.m.—BUSINESS 
10:00 am.—Third Workshop Period 


11:00 a.m.—Joint discussion of Library Standards and Guides. with 
the American Theological Library Association 


2:00 p.m.—ApprEss: Prof. James Luther Adams, Edward Mal- 
linckrodt, Jr., Professor of Divinity, Harvard Divinity 
School—“The Social Import of the Professions” 


3:00 p.m.—Fourth and Final Workshop Period 


8:00 p.m.—ApprEss: The Rev. Dr. Theodore P. Ferris, Trinity 
Church, Boston, Massachusetts—‘A Minister Looks at 
Theological Education” 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1958 


9:00 a.m.—WorSHIP—Led by President Harry Richardson, Gammon 
Theological Seminary 


9:15 a.m.—Business session followed by a report of the Executive 
Director, Charles L. Taylor, “Theological Education, Quo 
Vadis?” 


Adjournment 
Preliminary Meetings 
MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1958 
3:00 p.m.—Meeting of the Executive Committee 


8:00 p.m.—Meeting of the Commission on Accrediting 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 1958 


9:00 a.m.—Joint meeting of the Executive Committee and Commis- 
sion on Accrediting 


Other Meetings 


June 14-17—The Association of Professors in the Practical Fields 
Boston University School of Theology 


June 16-17—The Association of Professors of Missions 
Boston University School of Theology 


June 16-17—A. A. T. S. Non-Academic Officers 
Andover Newton Theological School 


June 18-20—American Theological Library Association 
Boston University School of Theology 
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REGISTRATIONS 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM ACCREDITED MEMBER SCHOOLS 


Andover Newton Theological School...... J. W. Brush 


Augustana Theological Seminary........ 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School......... 


Berkeley Divinity School................ 
Bethany Biblical Seminary.............. 
Bex eye alle peppetar etek) yareretere sellers i=reker Tone - 
Biblical Seminary in New York.......... 


Boston University School of Theology.... 
Brite College of the Bible............... 


Calvin Seminary 


Candler School of Theology............- 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary. . 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific..... 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School....... 


College of the Bible.........+++eeeeeees 


Columbia Theological Seminary..........- 
Crozer Theological Seminary.........+-> 
Drake University Divinity School........ 
Drew Theological School.........-s+e+-- 
Duke University Divinity School......... 


Federated Theological Faculty of the 


University of Chicago......-.+es+eeee- 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary.... 
Eden Theological Seminary......-+-++++: 
Emmanuel College .......--- PaCS C20 reo 
Episcopal Theological Schoolies cre 6 oii: 


Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 


Southwest ...2.-cececsessecercsseeece 


wore eee eee eee eee essere 


Wallace Forgey 
Herbert Gezork 
Theodore E. Conrad 
David L. Stitt 
Maurice P. Jackson 
Ralph M. Johnson 
Ralph D. Knudsen 
Richard H. Wilmer, Jr. 
Paul M. Robinson 
Corwin C. Roach 
Alvin A. Ahern 
Dean McKee 
Walter G. Muelder 
Elmer D. Henson 
Fred H. Klooster 

O. Floyd Feely, Jr. 


.Johannes Knudsen 


Garret Conklin 

Oren H. Baker 
Wilbour E. Saunders 
Charles E. Dietze 
Myron T. Hopper 
Riley B. Montgomery 
Felix B. Gear 
Sankey L. Blanton 
Edwin L. Becker 
Bernhard W. Anderson 
James Cannon 


Jerald C. Brauer 
Walter Harrelson 
Charles Long 

James H. Nichols 
Gilbert L. Guffin 
Frederick W. Schroeder 
Kenneth H. Cousland 
Charles E. Batten 
John C. Coburn 
Owen C. Thomas 
William J. Wolf 


Gray M. Blandy 


Evangelical Lutheran Theological 


Seminary: ecmrac cicie slecisieresemeamrelrsipoirirss Arthur H. Becker 
Evangelical Theological Seminary......... Wayne K. Clymer 
Paul H. Eller 
Gammon Theological Seminary.........-. Harry V. Richardson 
Hartford Theological Seminary........... William L. Bradley 
Chalmers Coe 
Harvard Divanttvansc WOOlcteierretesteltereera tars Douglas Horton 


James Luther Adams 
Samuel H. Miller 


Mites chooltor eliheol op vances nisers atria: Harold F. Carr 
Lancaster Theological Seminary........ .. Robert V. Moss, Jr. 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological 

SEMINAT Ys. cicseteisuoioretere te ckcialelebebetn ais taco Torehelers Norman A. Horner 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, 

(CEM ETE SAa ocnecodouaTBCoLoaDODDOuE Harry F. Baughman 


Carl C. Rasmussen 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, 


Philadel phiaiee. qe muiere ctr. sires sire eialonete Henry H. Bagger 
McCormick Theological Seminary......... Floyd V. Filson 
McMaster Divinity College............... N. H. Parker 
Nashotah Fouteitcssaiieea'< gaGeasen ees Frederick C. Joaquin 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary..... Stephen M. James 


Hugh B. MacLean 
New Orleans Baptist Theological 


S@mIna By scene tie) cusvel 9 eater eteus heute) lene meeuses J. Wash Watts 
Northwestern Lutheran Seminary......... C. H. Zeidler 

James J. Raun 

Pacitic SchoolmofeReligion ny. eile siete tele Harland Hogue 


Robert C. Leslie 
Hugh V. White 


Perkins School of ‘Theology... sc ce clei Joseph D. Quillian, Jr. 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary....Gordon E. Jackson 
Princeton Theological Seminary.......... J. Donald Butler 


E. G. Homrighausen 
Joseph MacCarroll 
Protestant Episcopal Seminary, Virginia. .John N. McCormick 


Queen’s Theological College.............. Elias Andrews 

San Francisco Theological Seminary...... Jacob A. Long 
Gurdon C. Oxtoby 

School of Religion, Butler University...... Beauford A. Norris 


Robert Tobias 
School of Religion, Howard University....Daniel G. Hill 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary....Jules L. Moreau 
Southeastern Baptist Theological 

Seminary Ager cere tebe s are she sia cece Olin T. Binkley 

Sydnor L. Stealey 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary....Duke K. McCall 
Southern California School of Theology....Earl C. Cranston 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 


Seminiarygeertec smtccileres 30 «sccm ...edesse Northecutt 


Theological Seminary of the University 
OLS DU DUCUC Ie eh Mettetee Go.e'5 s ecdiers a 6 aie ress s George B. Ehlhardt 
riniiye COMemre aH en eye teas son basso Oe aie Charles R. Feilding 
Union Theological Seminary, New York...Frank Herriott 
Henry P. Van Dusen 


Union Theological Seminary, Virginia..... Jas. A. Jones 
Frank B. Lewis 
United Theological Seminary............. Harry A. DeWire 


Walter N. Roberts 
School of Theology, University of South...Vesper O. Ward 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School..... J. Robert Nelson 
Wartburg Theological Seminary.......... Alfred H. Ewald 
Wesley Theological Seminary............. James H. Pyke 
Norman L. Trott 
Western Theological Seminary, Michigan..John R. Mulder 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh. Clifford E. Barbour 
Yale University Divinity School.......... James M. Gustafson 
H. Richard Niebuhr 
Liston Pope 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM ASSOCIATE MEMBER SCHOOLS 
Alfred University School of Theology..... Albert N. Rogers 


Asbury Theological Seminary............. W. D. Turkington 

Bangor Theological Seminary............. Mervin M. Deems 
Charlotte M. Torrey 
Frederick Whittaker 

Bethel Theological Seminary............. Carl Lundquist 


Virgil A. Olson 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary..... Paul T. Losh 
Robert G. Torbet 
Central Lutheran Theological Seminary...E. B. Keisler 
Wilhelm C. Linss 
Thomas D. Rinde 
Concordia Theological Seminary.......... W. J. Danker 
Alfred O. Fuerbringer 
Arthur C. Repp 
Crane Theolowieal School...........2.--5- Benjamin B. Hersey 
Erskine Theological Seminary............ L. M. Allison, Jr. 
George L. Leitze 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary. Harold K. Graves 
Gordon Divinity School...........2.2+s0. Glenn Barker 
Burton L. Goddard 
Lloyd A. Kalland 
William N. Kerr 
T. Leonard Lewis 


Goshen College Biblical Seminary......... Harold S. Bender 
Hood Theological Seminary...........+.+ Frank R. Brown 
Pluron Colle rere cr.ateeteks «oie cies) «eleepsicieie e.se16 John G. Rowe 
Johnson C. Smith University School of 

INE @elWyay oo de nocoRoD oOnDOnC OUD OO GUOROE A. H. George 
Mission House Theological Seminary...... Louis H. Gunnemann 
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Nazarene Theological Seminary..... ..... Lewis T. Corlett 

Delbert R. Gish 
North American Baptist Seminary........ George A. Lang 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary....James D. Mosteller 
North Park College and Theological 


Seminar yasreencctercoso tttodrsr aie cstereterstehey eter ater Earl C. Dahlstrom 
Donald C. Frisk 
Payne Theological Seminary.............. Charles S. Spivey, Jr. - 
RinewEuileDivanityaischools reeset cette John B. Corston 
St. John’s College, Winnipeg....:........ Lawrence F. Wilmot 
St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton.......... Edmund J. Thompson 
School of Theology, Anderson College 
EWG ISMN AY osocoonddodd seodoad aodo oC Adam W. Miller 
Seventh-Day Adventist Theological 
SOMINAE Vy eens «coke siete oi o.asl camera at avek onelletelehs Charles E. Weniger 
Temple University School of Theology..... Harry D. Hummer 
Ernest Stoeffler 
UnitedeCollesemiWinnipess icon eskene es Kenneth Hamilton 
Virginia Union University, School of 
FRETS 09 aoc. cise ncioreraucieteslaiecsoie susie istate eters Allix B. James 
GUESTS 


Marion J. Creeger, Executive Secretary of the General Commission on 
Chaplains and Armed Forces Personnel, Washington, D. C. 


Grady Davis, Dean, Shaw University School of Religion, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 


Graydon E. McClellan, Executive Director, The Department of the 
Ministry, National Council of Churches, New York, New York 


Winston Paul, New York, New York 


Nobel V. Sack, Professor, Western Evangelical Seminary, Portland, 
Oregon 


William K. Selden, Executive Secretary, National Commission on 
Accrediting, Washington, D. C. 


Erland Waltner, President, Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, 
Indiana 


Paul Woolley, Dean, Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Any report of the Executive Committee for the last 
biennium should begin with a reference to two great men 
who made outstanding contributions to the work of this 
Association. Dean John K. Benton had served the Associa- 
tion in many ways, and especially as its President from 
1950 to 1952. His death in August, 1956, has deprived us 
of a rigorous mind and a wise counsellor. Professor Lewis 
Sherrill, who died in January, 1957, had served the Asso- 
ciation in nearly every important post. He was its Execu- 
tive Secretary after its reorganization in 1936, and had 
been chairman of the Executive Committee since 1948. He 
will be remembered among us for his patience, vision, and 
statesmanship. As his eyesight failed, his insights seemed 
to grow. 

Appropriate resolutions in memory of Dean Benton and 
Professor Sherrill will be introduced at this biennial 
meeting. 

These last two years have been a period of enormous 
change in the American Association of Theological Schools. 
The bold new program of development in program pro- 
jected at the biennial meeting at Berkeley in 1956 has been 
brought well on its way toward realization. The Commis- 
sion on Faculty Fellowships has been organized, and has 
awarded approximately twenty fellowships for 1957-58 
and an equal number for 1958-59. The Committee on 
Advanced Theological Studies has had several meetings and 
has drawn up a proposed set of standards for doctoral 
study. The Commission on Research and Counsel has pre- 
pared a Self-Study Guide for use in the seminaries, and has 
planned visitations by expert counsellors to approximately 
a dozen seminaries during the year to come. The Commis- 
sion on Financial Aid has held its initial meetings, and is 
beginning to deal with the many variables in its important 
field. 

An organization, composed of finance officers of various 
seminaries has appeared almost spontaneously, and bids 
fair to be of genuine service both in fund-raising and in 
general administration of the seminaries. 
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For the first time, the Association has been able to obtain 
the services of a full-time Executive Director. President 
Roberts served on a part-time basis for six months after 
the conclusion of the meeting in Berkeley. On January 1, 
1957, Dean Charles L. Taylor came to the Association on a 
full-time basis. In the eighteen months since that date, he 
has demonstrated remarkable energy and sagacity, and is 
to be given most of the credit for the extensive develop- 
ments in the work of the Association. He has undertaken 
to do far too much, and the search for an Associate Director 
becomes increasingly critical. 

During the biennium the Association was duly incorpo- 
rated, and headquarters were established at Dayton, Ohio. 

Financial gifts to support the expanding program of the 
Association have been numerous and generous. In De- 
cember, 1956, the Association received from the Sealantic 
Fund, Inc., in a lump sum payment, a gift of $225,000 to 
support the work of the Association during the next ten 
years. This same Fund has also contributed $500,000 for 
support of the program of faculty fellowships during the 
next five years. 

The Lilly Endowment, Inc., of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
gave $23,000 for regional conferences in 1957, as a follow-up 
of the work of the Survey of Theological Education. It has 
given $100,000 for various projects to be carried out in 
1958: a program of Senior Honors Scholarships, additional 
conferences, visitations by counsellors to the seminaries, 
and a program of clinical training in Toronto. 

In addition to these new developments, the regular on- 
going program of the Association has been carried on suc- 
cessfully. The Survey of Theological Education was com- 
pleted during the biennium, and the resulting three volumes 
have had wide distribution. A special committee has pre- 
pared a revision of library standards for use by the 
Association. Normal procedures of inspection, accredita- 
tion, and reinspection have been followed. Another special 
committee has drawn up a revised list of Notations. 

Two new Associate Members have been admitted to the 
Association during the biennium: the Bethel Theological 
Seminary in St. Paul, Minnesota, and the United College in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

In short, a new vitality in theological education has be- 
come apparent during the last two years. This new life 
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is visible in other areas associated with our common task. 
The Lilly Endowment has given $85,000 to Educational 
Testing Service, toward construction of instruments for test- 
ing competence for the ministry. The Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund has increased its annual appropriation for Rockefeller 
Brothers Theological Fellowships to $150,000, making it 
possible to award approximately sixty-five fellowships each 
year. 


The Sealantic Fund has given $2,000,000 for support 
of Protestant theological schools overseas, on condition that 
this amount be matched by gifts from certain mission 
boards, and this requirement has been met, providing a 
fund of $4,000,000, to be administered under the direction 
of a committee appointed by the International Missionary 
Council. Most recently it has granted $500,000 to the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools Fund, Inc., in sup- 
port of a program of doctoral fellowships during the next 
five years. It has also given $110,000 to the American Theo- 
logical Library Association, for a microfilming project and 
a card-indexing task. 


Gifts from the Sealantic Fund and from the General 
Education Board have made available a sum of $2,250,000 
for creation of an Interdenominational Theological Center 
in Atlanta, Georgia, based on Atlanta University, More- 
house School of Religion, Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Turner Theological School (Morris Brown College), and 
Phillips School of Theology (Lane College, Jackson, Ten- 
nessee) . 

This impressive increase in support of Protestant theo- 
logical education is a matter of great satisfaction. It does 
not solve all of the problems in this important enterprise. 
A large increase in enrollment in theological schools, and 
undoubtedly in the number of such schools, will be neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the churches in the next genera- 
tion. There is already a serious shortage of qualified 
theological teachers. The quality of the educational process 
is far too low in many instances. But the resources for 
meeting these problems, and many others in the life of our 
institutions, are more adequate than they have ever been, 
and the Association will face the next biennium with in- 
creased vigor and hope. 

LISTON POPE, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


During the biennium 1956-58, the Commission on Ac- 
crediting met twice, on Dec. 7, 1956 and Dec. 6, 1957. 

At the first of these meetings it was voted to accredit the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest with 
Notation 1. 

The request of Bangor Theological Seminary for accredi- 
tation was denied. 


The following notations were imposed: 


Divinity School of Drake University—N 34 
School of Religion, Butler University—N 34 


The following notations were removed: 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary School of 
Theology, N 32 and N 33 
Lancaster Theological Seminary N 1 
Biblical Seminary in New York N 34 


At the second meeting, Dec. 6, 1957, it was voted to 
accredit Fuller Theological Seminary. 

The Temple University School of Theology was dropped 
from the list of accredited schools. 


The following notations were applied or removed (former 
system) : 


Applied Removed 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. 34 
Berkeley Divinity School ....... 8 9 
Bethany Biblical Seminary ..... fi 
BexleyiHalleeeise eee. Ge. eee 9 7 
Biblical Seminary in New York .. 9 
Brite College of the Bible ....... 34 
Chicago Theological Seminary ... 30 
Crozer Theological Seminary .... 1 and 34 
Divinity School of the University 

or Chicago Peres. toe eee. 30 
Evangelical Theological Seminary 9 
Hamma Divinity School ..3..... 8 
lliff School of Theology ......... 15 
Knox Collegewres. i532. See eee 1 


Applied Removed 


Luther Theological Seminary .... 35 
Meadville Theological School .... . 25 and 80 
Nashotaliiouse tare noe, 2. 9 
Northwestern Lutheran Theologi- 

ColmoeMinarye 66 (ech sole’ ¢ « Tand8 
Protestant Epistopal Theologi- 

cal Seminary in Virginia ..... 1 
School of Religion, Howard Uni- 

VOLGILY wae aes s . Aad eee se 1 
Southern Baptist Theological 

DOMUNAT ome Toes Oe, 13 
Southern California School of 

Theology. saree iee sete #. 19 and 35 
Theological Seminary of the Uni- 

versity of Dubuque .......... 7 
Trinity. Collevop seas a. Nes hrene 20 


Wartburg Theological Seminary . 8 
Western Theological Seminary, 
MICHICAI EN tS eet Poe ae q 


It was voted to reinspect Queen’s 


Kingston, Ontario. 


It was voted that the Commission on Accrediting recom- 
mend to the Association consideration of a change from 
four to six full-time faculty members as part of the stand- 


ard for accreditation. 


Theological -College, 


Two committees were provided: one to study the prob- 


lem of notations in relation to the Canadian Schools, the 


other to study the revision of all the notations. 


DUKE K. MCCALL, Chairman 
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REPORT OF AUDITORS AND TREASURER 


BATTELLE & BATTELLE 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


403 WEST FIRST STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


AUDITORS’ OPINION 


The American Association of Theological Schools 
Dayton, Ohio 


We have examined the balance sheet of The American 
Association of Theological Schools as of June 30, 1958 and 
the related statements of receipts and disbursements for the 
period May 16, 1956 to June 30, 1958. Our examination was 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards, and accordingly included such tests, and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the cir- 
cumstances. 


In our opinion the accompanying balance sheet and state- 
ments of receipts and disbursements present fairly the finan- 
cial position of The American Association of Theological 
Schools at June 30, 1958, and the results of its operations for 
the period May 16, 1956 to June 30, 1958 in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis 
consistent with that of the preceding period. 


Battelle & Battelle 


August 5, 1958 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1958 
ASSETS 
CURRENT BUDGET FUND ASSETS 
PetiyiGash Mundi focte wee $ 50.00 
Cashin Dank sevstcrats «evils os ¢ 18,759.10 
Cash held by trustee .......... 714.38 $ 19,523.48 
Receivable from other funds .............. 1,688.04 
RNMESTINENLS c. 2 cao cr parolees ORs ancel ee 191,338.58 
LORI ele Se ne ances oe we ets $212,550.10 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND ASSETS 
he DST TOC EANIKG <5 o sets: os ohh he eee $ 5,695.25 
Cash held by trustee ..... 0% 363.43 $ 6,058.68 
Diy LI CLG See oe ot. eters, aaa) ols Ser sain shee os 425,140.95 
WATT 9G, Ee ee Oe ote Sine ania eee $431,199.63 
LILLY ENDOWMENT INC. FUND ASSETS 
as nei BaAnK ee oe ct npn as eee $ 7,500.00 
Cash held by trustee .......... 392.45 $ 7,892.45 
HEVESLINONCS ceo yictels ce ate ee es eer oe ale bis wes os 97,619.22 
SUN El. ete + oc Ie none eer ae $105,511.67 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT FUND ASSETS 


Cash held by trustee _..........ceeee eens $ 107.84 
Investment—90 day U. S. Treasury bills due 

8-28-58—Par value $75,000, at cost ...... 74,880.00 

Gero oie aie c 80 © egpa'e) Sialeuti@ 8,00 $ 74,987.84 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND ASSETS 


Cash held by trustee’. --aatee ore eeeen es $ 900.34 
Investment—90-day U. 8. Treasury bills due 
8-28-58—Par value $20,000, at cost ...... 19,968.00 
Total 2.55 2 som aes eee ee ea tee $ 20,868.34 
Total assets:........ ST OR ew OAR $845,117.58 
LIABILITIES 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND 


Employee payroll taxes withheld .......... $ 156.87 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit B 212,393.23 


LOGAN. Scarocelie. oc. Sond, stmt tous See siete a ere es $212,550.10 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Due current Budget Hunds 2s cee ee oe $ 943.80 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit C 430,255.83 


LOtal Ah 2k So: eis ee. eee ea eee $431,199.63 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 


Due*current) Budget Hund 45. 0)... es cee $ 744.24 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit D 104.767.4383 


ROtals... #.isc4.c0 cet ice teaey ie Aenea eae $105,511.67 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION —MICROTEXT FUND 
Retained balance of contribution—Exhibit E $ 74,987.84 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit F $ 20,868.34 


Total liabilities...) ace. e eee $845,117.58 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EXHIBIT B 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND 
MAY 16, 1956 TO JUNE 30, 1958 


RECEIPTS 

Annual dues from members ........ a ee $ 29,480.00 
Granteirom  oealantic.hund ...2..<. sansa 225,000.00 
BSD ECTION GCOS we yo chs tse ctot onal Yeo cate gala iis 1,500.00 

Sale of bulletins, library materials and 
POV AICS pre eben es ett ehe a iene aso we tiecracd 2,050.14 
PNTCOSUAINCOMIEMS..c 34.6 he Fe cages wee at aoe: 2ogetc 
Yale University survey balance ............ 2,110.66 
LOMO AY IS we ed no a,c Bes oii eie ose. 125.00 

Reimbursement by Sealantic Fund for 
ANGCOVPOTAUIONCXPENSES as): 2.5 42,5560 <2 0 +: 2,851.81 
(7AIN COM SAlC10L SCCUTITICS 2 oe occe suo oc es ops, «y= 68.69 
MiceelanCOUS ce eee teases niersl sie ahs es «ae 2 6 217.05 
Oba ECON USretins tat mies wieisle a miei oe oe $270,656.07 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Executive Director—Salary ............... $ 18,750.06 
Rental allowance ..... 3,749.94 
Pension expense ...... 3,375.10 
Moving expense ...... 1,708.79 
Acting Executive Director—Salary ........ 3,375.00 
SECPOLALIAleSalALiCS fr nc ds he sae wt hele sos. 7,037.13 
Dye Vie a cde cet ay niota sos Cope need 40 oKe. 1,640.48 
[EV TLE ¢ aa GAOe REE, OEE oO a ee 2,070.00 
[2 ehinlile’ an Ae ee sed CORO TCR Oca Cra eon eee 3,108.14 
Telephone and telegraph ...........+.+-06- 390.77 
Stationery and postage ........+--+eeeeees 2,067.40 
Office equipment .......-..-22e ee eeocremes 2,182.35 
Office improvements ........+seeeeeeeeeee 271.00 


Insurancé—fidelity bonds .. 2). 2 2am eee 561.87 


Executive Committee ee. 2 utente aon ae 2,624.30 
Commission on Accrediting ..............- 2,593.76 
Commission on FinancialtAid ... «. .2sa2see 1,358.41 
Commission on Research and Counsel ...... 556.48 
Committee on Advanced Theological Studies 978.50 
Committee on Library Check List ........ 249.32 
Committee on Library Standards ......... 143.63 
HCA LANE oor aa cor eens eer merce rare neonate 99.06 
Accounting fees «5.4.2 wees Preaces | cee oe ae 200.00 
Incorporation expense (reimbursed by 

WOAlANLIC LUNG Jae vs ioe vec Cena yee ee 2,851.81 
Treasurer’s office expense ..........0e000- 2 93.46 
Honoraria—study Teamt .....--e%eus sees > 1,500.00 
BiennialiMeetine a. ce. ea orate eee 311.50 
Dues—American Council on Education ..... 400.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank and 

‘Erust: COs Siete ne ee ee ee ee 362.64 
Miscellaneous and non-recurring ........... 943.32 

Total Disbursementcia 2.2 ae eee $ 65,554.22 
Excess of receipts over Disbursements ... $205,101.85 
Retained balance of contributions 
Maycl6 "1956s" -.250 5 Was eee 7,291.38 


Retained balance of contributions 
aUNe S01 DO Ru seed eRe PO eee $212,393.23 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EXHIBIT C 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 
MAY 16, 1956 TO JUNE 380, 1958 


RECEIPTS 
Grant from Sealantic Fund, Inc. ........... $500,000.00 
ite rests INCOME is es oh ws aa. wt SO SUBIR 18,296.90 
Gain on redemption, sale or exchange of 
UVa ION LS MeN carte ate lt oo csciy \a-s ac oo OS 345.59 
POLS -VECCINUS ou 4. ax ts «store > ne seth $518,642.49 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Trustee fee—Winters National Bank and 
Th 3" OS Se Si aks CS ERP te Sac et $ 914.85 
COU OG Oo oe dice ce eee hte Sistas pee Shy ai sacas ors BATS! 
Faculty Fellowshipcawardé.s4.04-0se0-« pe 84,000.00 
POtal DisDUTSEMeNLS os .o.< «seks 6 cate sai $ 88,386.66 


Retained balance of contributions 
Pn OM OD Geet tas swe + a or tte es 6 ae. gies $430,255.83 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EXHIBIT D 


LILLY ENDOWMENT INC. FUND 
MAY 16, 1956 TO JUNE 30, 1958 


RECEIPTS 
Grants from Lilly Endowment, Inc. ........ $123,000.00 
THLErest UNCOMGsac odin eo eee ees eee 1,352.34 
Gain on redemption, sale or exchange of 
IA VESTMEN Swe ¥... 4-5-4 Hah e eca ten e ene ee 226.94 
Votal Receipts acs acgs ss sae oes $124,579.28 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank and 
PEVUSE- CONS or tee ee one ae ee ee eee ee ae $ 67.61 
Meeting expense—Senior Honors Programs.. 729.45 
Study of Theological Co-operation in the 
OULD Wetter citi candy Bae oy he eee 2,500.00 
Regional conterenced mg. ee ae ee 5,014.79 
nummer Institutes—Texas 2.....1.<...06. 8,000.00 
Clinical Trainings Program 2. ...... eee. 3,500.00 
Total Disbursements’ ..0 ee eee $ 19,811.85 
Retained balance of contributions 


June 80, 1958 <2 --en aoa ee ee $104,767.43 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EXHIBIT E 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT FUND 
MAY 16, 1956 TO JUNE 30, 1958 


RECEIPTS 


Grants romscealantic Mundy. musta on ersl ects $ 80,000.00 
TPUCT CSE pINICON Ci ccy, Seat dence t outers Seusy Simcjaven al hicuats 3,225.35 
ODA OCCE US State tio Asus ce ‘a.6 oe foe Sone oies $ 83,229.35 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Trustee fee—Winters National Bank and 
MISO LC Omen estar tate ft Sie aheatehe. ota as, ole oie $ 178.51 
Remittances to American Theological 
POT ECV MPA SSOCIA LION Ss a arches oon e Oe hia 6 8,059.00 
LOtalsdisbursements ister eee ee. $ 8,237.51 
Retained balance of contributions 
ERUPT ro Oe LOS be eke ie ite rele treet Ries cree $ 74,987.84 
EXHIBIT F 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND 
MAY 16, 1956 TO JUNE 30, 1958 


RECEIPTS 


Grant trom sealantic Mund. oi.5.0:-< + ees $ 30,000.00 
INFEPeSERINCOING Pee tite ee catin ecere'as 6 ose es oe 1,081.15 
MOtalIFeCElPES Ais q. wistelees’ ly of ttn. $ 31,081.15 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Trustee fee—Winters National Bank and 
PIS TEL OS Te otc e co tes ondie + aie os Ske $ 36.83 
Remittances to American Theological 
Library Association ........-.--+eeeee- 10,175.98 
Total disbursements 0i0.. 005 «ses oe $ 10,212.81 


Retained balance of contributions 
TUNE 80; L9DB wing a cpee ye oes oon ws $ 20,868.34 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 


The Commission on Faculty Fellowships was established 
at the 1956 Biennial Meeting: The gift on Dec. 16, 1955 
of one-half million dollars from the Sealantic Fund was 
designed to provide opportunities for research and writing 
to seminary professors and to contribute generally to the 
strengthening of Protestant theological education. The 
funds were expected to be expended over a five-year period. 


Dean Merrimon Cuninggim of the Perkins School of 
Theology, Southern Methodist University has served as 
chairman of a ten-member commission for these two years. 
Policy decisions were established tentatively at the start 
but have thus far required modification only in the length 
of time for which fellowships are awarded. The major 
policies under which the Commission has been operating 
are the following: 


1. Persons eligible are those who are full-time 
faculty members; or part-time members who 
are expected to become full-time members; or 
faculty members elect; all of whom are from 
accredited theological schools. 


2. The period of tenure is normally a full aca- 
demic year plus one summer; the minimum 
period for eligibility is a summer plus either 
one full semester or two full quarters. 


3. Research or writing projects are to be signifi- 
cant ones, but study, travel and research which 
may not necessarily issue in publication are 
acceptable. 


4. Normally the fellowship holder is expected to 
study at centers or schools other than those in 
which his previous education has been located. 


5. No preference is given to nominees from any 
particular kinds of schools (so long as they are 
accredited) or to any particular areas within 
the theological curriculum. 


6. The schools are asked to specify what kind of 
financial responsibility they propose to accept 
to support the projects of their nominees. 
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Two groups of fellows have now been elected. Twenty- 
two fellows were elected in each year, 1957-58 and 1958-59. 
Thirty schools have been represented; 20 in 1957-58; 10 
additional schools in 1958-59, with 11 schools having fel- 
lows in each of the two years. In the first year, 2 schools 
had two fellows each; in the second year, 1 school had two 
fellows. 


The 1957-58 fellows were: 


Gay lordee. Albauoiies octcrcias csc ea seks McMaster Divinity College 
Ra VINONGt IME CAIN amo ctat ie ors eta asisiels Steins Crozer Theological Seminary 
Lester R. Bellwood...............22. Gammon Theological Seminary 
Arthur C. Cochrane...Theological Seminary, University of Dubuque 
Phere ver Ace GNVIEOS role striata cccdeeernte a United Theological Seminary 
Johny Dillenber Ger aaa ssecya ils. ke crores ee orene sie Harvard Divinity School 
AMES EH DIGCES oy.c5 feratece aus) 6 3ss 0016's (sh aysvais a0) a 'aeye "sa. Yale Divinity School 
August J. Engelbrecht.............. Wartburg Theological Seminary 
PU UCOMNC SEE EEOV Citercrers tre ctersicuer cher «ic Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Jolin He Grahams ate aires «5 spore cose Gammon Theological Seminary 
We wast lle Grimm esicbee sehen a) «eke tsiteere) ete «lene scree Perkins School of Theology 
Robert Healey......... Theological Seminary, University of Dubuque 
Arnold We. Hearn. one ees cs Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.) 
Jie) dit Hii, wascteds Hacido neo abou aooKodn Pacific School of Religion 
sohny He Vic Cawrersts et suel-teeiee)-1e The Divinity School, Drake University 
Parle wMiavesis sya wtatie caste te: deco etaremaeietl a) «opens Drew Theological School 
Donald M. Maynard........... Boston University School of Theology 
Donald G. Miller............ Union Theological Seminary (Virginia) 
Dalle Mood yuk a eletels arate alee store’ Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Franklin M. Segler...... Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Osea tide Wa celtgieats toy eciens « gtaices + cahioreyaneres Bexley Hall, Kenyon College 
Surjiteoine haere esters oles siecle =a San Francisco Theological Seminary 
The 1958-59 fellows are: 
IN Ola (Groiietots csitecl ne Sb OOH Ou De Os od Oe United Theological Seminary 
Rise siGushmanencittae cele cicke ces «+s Duke University Divinity School 
1h IDA UISH Gin. pag aidloo Ub Boot ap aciln mitardioc Or.) cic Yale Divinity School 
Ga Gi ERAEropieseie craclois enelel ort l= shelierersielss"> 0 McMaster Divinity College 
FENG Jackson pees steele rere cite Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
(E31); IGIRGA moe one Gh corned Oomeo Goannd Drew Theological School 
ole Mithelic:sasteuts eee Theological Seminary, University of Dubuque 
Jee NG WDOltes tite cre ekas Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
GaPACR ie paneveniaetatcle + wletelerens isies 0 Hartford Theological Seminary 
D, JeeROwlINeson. cs ose 6 oe Boston University School of Theology 
S. D. Schneider...........-. Evangelical Seminary, Capital University 
1G lbp oil Uy pert A Gin oH ClO Cre nOIOI Ol Oras Crozer Theological Seminary 
He Ve aylovineciact: sacs ieee vee Columbia Theological Seminary 
R. J. Marshall............-- Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Tole Casteel ects sic ep iea+ «ess Union Theological Seminary, New York 
Paul B. Irwin........+.+.-.- Southern California School of Theology 
Donald Macleod.......--sseseereees Princeton Theological Seminary 


Re RW Niebiwhrs demie cine ais «siete enc ele tetorene late tetats Harvard Divinity School 


BAPSYe Simpson: coadea. semerenakerets Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
NEhAy Abell: ngodogocaeooo ace Union Theological Seminary, New York 
ING Alo WARE OENS ooo Son comno ooo San Francisco Theological Seminary 
1H, Wi MOWABs oo4o06 Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest 


Awards in the first year were in the amounts of $4,000 
and $2,500: 17 at the first amount and 5 at the second. In 
1958-59 awards of $4,000 were made to 14 fellows who 
would be free for a full academic year plus one summer, and 
to 8 fellows who would be free for study for 9 months or less 
(but in no case for a lesser period than one full semester 
plus one summer). 


Let me read excerpts from one or two letters from fellow- 
ship holders: 


“May I acknowledge with profound appreciation the 
opportunities provided me this year by the A.A.T.S. 
and the Sealantic Corporation. As a result of the year 
I feel in possession of a relatively comprehensive per- 
spective of my field, the psychology of religion, which 
I could not have acquired during many years of teach- 
ing and which is certain to guide my teaching and my 
research in specific and important ways. 


“T have attended courses in the divinity schools and 
departments of psychology of Harvard, Boston, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Garrett. I have participated 
in perhaps a dozen conferences, conventions, and dis- 
cussion groups. But most importantly, I have had 
opportunity for intensive and extended conversation 
with the recognized leaders in the field and other col- 
leagues and with many thoughtful and sympathetic 
psychologists. With the stimulation afforded by such 
exchanges, accompanied by leisure for reflection, I 
feel that I have a fairly clear understanding of the 
weaknesses and of the possibilities of my field. My 
teaching beginning next year will be informed by a 
much clearer understanding of objectives than I have 
known before, and I have developed a program of 
research that projects several years ahead. To support 
the proposed research, I have made application for a 
research grant to the National Institute of Mental 
Health of the Public Health Service. The grant, if 
approved, as I am fairly confident it will be, will take 
effect August 1 and support research assistants and 
other expenses. 


“T might add a special note about the courteous and 
generous help I have had from a number of leading 
psychologists in formulating the problems of concep- 
tualization and research in my field. I had expected 
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the cooperation and time of people like Seward Hiltner 
in the divinity schools, but was less sure of what to 
expect from persons in the psychology departments. 
But among those who have shown much interest and 
consulted with me at length have been Gordon Allport, 
O. Hobart Mowrer (U. of Illinois), both past presidents 
of the American Psychological Association; David Mc- 
- Clelland, head of the program in clinical psychology 
at Harvard; John Butler, Carl Rogers’ successor as 
director of the Counseling Center at Chicago; and 
many others whose help has been equally valuable but 
whose names are less likely to be known by you.” 


“But for the generous grant the Commission per- 
mitted me for travel I certainly could never have hoped 
to examine this rich source of information relating to 
American religious life in the national period. I trust 
now that I may soon be able to make available in some 
form, even if only in a series of articles for various 
denominational journals, a complete list of the 700 
journals published in the period with bibliographical 
and content descriptions and library locations. They 
ought to be used far more than they have been in the 
writing of American religious history.” 


“Perhaps the most valuable things and those hardest 
to report are the intangible aspects of a sabbatical 
leave. They may not be fully apparent until consider- 
able time has gone by. 


“One of these intangible values is the opportunity 
to relax and to have time for unhurried reading free 
from the pressures of preparing lectures. Until I was 
well into the sabbatical I did not realize how much 
pressure I had been under for a decade. As I have had 
to earn my living while going to school since I entered 
high school, this is the first time I have ever had the 
privilege of studying without working on the side. Of 
course this freedom meant much to my family. 


“Another value was that of living in an entirely new 
section of the country and of getting acquainted with 
a community so rich in historic memories and cultural 
opportunities. Since coming to Boston we have steeped 
ourselves in early American history and literature, re- 
reading some of the classics with new appreciation for 
the 19th century flowering of New England. We have 
also been able to enjoy Boston’s present-day resources 
in music, art, and drama. 
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“Having majored in theology during this year, I now 
feel that I can go back to my teaching with deepened 
understanding of my own field of Christian nurture 
and with increased confidence in my ability to enter 
into conversation with my students. I have a renewed 
appreciation of the tasks at which my colleagues in 
the fields of Bible and theology are working and a 
better basis for evaluating what they are doing. One 
of the unforeseen outcomes has been a deepened under- 
standing of my own theological heritage in the Metho- 
dist Church and a new respect for the pietist tradition 
as well as a sharpened awareness of its weaknesses 
which makes me all the more committed to an ecumeni- 
cal concern. 


“TI feel that I have a much broader perspective on 
the problems of theological education as a result of 
this experience and that I will be a better teacher.” 


We believe that the program is helping to accomplish the 


intended objectives. The policies and procedures have been 
modified somewhat but appear to be reasonably sound. 
Procedure in the commission is quite simple. We have a 
sub-committee of the Commission which reviews the papers 
in January; interviews nominees whenever it appears nec- 
essary; and recommends a list to the Commission. The 
Commission then acts, after considerable discussion, near 
the beginning of March. 


For the Commission 


WALTER HARRELSON 
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REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION ON RESEARCH AND COUNSEL 


The commission has met three times in New York City. 
The Executive Director has been present at all meetings. 


The title of this commission and the original statement 
of its purpose gave a wide field for discussion. Our delibera- 
tions have ranged over a considerable variety of concerns of 
the schools and of theological education. We have discussed 
many topics concerned with the counselling of schools. We 
have considered several specific areas in which research 
needs to be done, and we have before us at the present time 
the following special topics which are awaiting further 
analysis: 


Clinical training. 
Graduate programs looking toward the preparation 
of teachers in the practical field. 


Further services to the Canadian schools and con- 
sideration of their special problems. 


Study of present and proposed post-B. D. programs 
of training in the schools. 


Conferences and other methods directed toward 
the improvement of theological teaching. 

Our commission’s function is not to carry on the research 
in all these and many more fields. We are not equipped to 
do this. But our function is to survey the present and long 
term needs, and try to find ways to stimulate and develop 
programs of study which will lead to more knowledge and 
achievement in the many aspects of theological education. 

So far much of our discussion has been exploratory, and 
has taken the form of counselling with the Executive Direc- 
tor in this period when there are so many important new 
developments and decisions to be made. Regarding this 
function of the committee the following statement by Dr. 
Taylor is included here indicating the kind of help which 
he believes the commission is prepared to give. Dr. Taylor 
says in a letter to the chairman on May 27, 1958: 

Because the Executive Committee meets only 


thrice in biennium, it is a great boon to me to con- 
fer at four other times in that period with some of 
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our most experienced members. This will be no 
less true when we secure our assistant. Our work 
is developing so rapidly in so many directions that 
good judgment is required as to what has priority ; 
where our emphases should be laid; how we should 
use our time. Especially valuable is advice about 
personnel. It would perhaps be a pity if a commis- 
sion designed to provide counsel for the various 
schools should become simply a council of advice 
to the Director, but, on the other hand, since much 
of the work of research and counsel must go 
through him, indirectly as well as directly, this 
Commission is helpful to our membership. 


Unless overruled by the Association, the commission in- 
tends to continue to offer its service as fully as possible to 
the Executive Director in any way which will assist him in 
his demanding task. 

Two special actions of the commission during this period 
have been: 

1. The development of a statement on the estab- 
lishment of new theological schools which it was 
hoped would serve as a stimulus and guide to the 
thinking of all who are concerned with this prob- 


lem. This statement has been publicly released by 
the Director’s office. Cf. p. 14 


2. Suggestions concerning the program for dis- 
cussion at the present meeting of the American 
Association of Theological Schools in June, 1958. 


The chairman of the committee would add his personal 
word of appreciation to each of the members and to the 
Executive Director for patient and painstaking attention to 
the numerous problems which have come before us, and for 
willingness to share in the work of seeing that something 
has been done about many problems. 

From the viewpoint of the chairman, the two most press- 
ing demands upon the committee, in addition to the aid to 
the Executive Director mentioned above, are: 


1. The discovery of ways to help the schools and 
faculties examine critically their work from the 
viewpoint of the highest standards of theological 
teaching we can hold for ourselves, and to push for 
some creative new experiments which will help us 
to find ways to achieve a theological education more 
nearly adequate to today’s demands. 


2. The development of a program of counselling 
service to the schools which will help both accred- 
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ited and non-accredited schools apply a rigorous 
critical self-examination to their work. 

Back of all such suggestions there looms the problem of 
our achieving greater clarity as to our goals in theological 
education, our need to separate what is really educative and 
genuinely theological from what is merely routine, formal, 
and which represents too many unnecessary concessions to 
immediate pressures. But no commission can do more than 
try to help us to remind one another that this is where some, 
at least, of our deepest problems are to be found. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL D. WILLIAMS, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


A Commission on Financial Aid to Theological Education 
(its former title) was established by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Association of Theological Schools 
December 8, 1956. 


The stated purposes which have directed the work of the 
Commission are: 


1. To study the financial needs of theological schools; 

2. To study the resources from which financial aid to 
theological education may be expected ; 

3. To seek to give better publicity to the needs of theo- 
logical schools to their various constituencies and to 
those whose interest and support for them may be 
enlisted. 


The Commission has held three meetings. In addition to 
the regular members, the third meeting was also attended 
by Dr. Walter N. Roberts, President of the Association; Dr. 
Wilson Compton, former President of the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Higher Education; and Mr. J. Irwin Miller, a 
Columbus, Indiana business executive. 


During the first biennium of its service, the Commission 
has concerned itself chiefly with a survey of the financial 
needs of theological schools and the resources now available 
to meet them. To aid in this study, a questionnaire was sent 
to the 126 schools who are members of the Association. The 
117 replies have been codified by Mr. Robert E. Broadwell, 
who was graciously loaned from the Business Office of Union 
Seminary, New York, for this purpose. The results of this 
questionnaire have been sent to the member schools. 


The Commission is continuing to study the implications of 
present and future financial needs of the seminaries. At 
least three tasks seem imminent: 


1. To appeal to theological schools to improve their 
standards so that they may be worthy of more ade- 
quate support from their constituency ; 
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2. To remind the churches of their obligation to pro- 
vide the kind of financial support for theological 
schools which will guarantee adequate opportunities 
for training for the Christian ministry; 

3. To suggest wise and imaginative appeals to poten- 
tial givers even beyond the churches to convince 
them that theological education deserves their sup- 
port. 


The Commission at this time is making three recommen- 
dations to the Association: 

1. That the Commission should be made a part of the 
permanent organization of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools; 

2. That the membership of the Commission be broad- 
ened by the inclusion of representatives from the 
laity, especially in the field of business; 

3. That the Association appropriate $5,000 to pay for 
the preparation of an attractive brochure setting 
forth the financial needs of theological education. 


| This third recommendation was referred to the execu- 
tive committee with power to act Cf. p. 100] 


PAUL M. ROBINSON, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ADVANCED THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


At the Biennial Meeting in 1956 a permanent Committee 
on Advanced Theological Studies was set up, on recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee. Its terms of reference 
were “to study the problem of programs leading to ad- 
vanced theological degrees, both in theological schools and 
wherever else they may be carried forward; and to bring in 
from time to time such recommendations to the Association 
as they may consider advisable.” 

The Committee has met four times. At its initial meeting 
it was decided, in order to clarify the situation, to begin by 
conducting a survey of the present standards and practices 
of the 33 schools in the Association which have doctoral 
programs. Attention was then turned to the drafting of 
a statement of standards for possible adoption by the 
A. A. T. 8. Three results are hoped for from the establish- 
ment of such standards: 


(i) that schools whose programs meet these standards 
may be in a stronger position to seek financial assistance 
for such programs; 


(ii) that schools able to do so may be encouraged to 
strengthen their programs for the doctorate, and that other 
schools which cannot do so without overextending their re- 


sources, may see the wisdom of not undertaking to provide 
such programs; 


(iii) that men of ability may be encouraged to prepare 
themselves for theological and college teaching in religion 
on a high level. 


The Committee received a ready and almost complete re- 
sponse to its questionnaire. The results were summarized 
by the Executive Director, and are included in the minutes 
of the Committee’s second meeting. The proposed state- 
ment of standards was circulated for comment, and has been 
repeatedly revised. In its 4th draft it was submitted to the 
Executive Committee of the Association in December 1957, 
where it was approved with modifications. This statement, 
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with further small editorial changes, is now presented to the 
Association for such action as may be thought wise. 

The Committee has concerned itself also with the prob- 
lem of financial assistance to graduate students in theology. 
We hope that plans of which we have heard may soon 
mature. The Executive Director is preparing a list of avail- 
able sources of aid, and will be grateful for information. 

The large question of programs for the Master’s degree 
in theology now calls for attention. 

The Committee has recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee that the principle of rotation be adopted in the ap- 
pointment of its chairman and membership for the next 
biennium. 

R. B. Y. Scott, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF 
THE FORM OF FINANCIAL REPORTS 


The committee, consisting of Messrs. Randolph H. Dyer, 
Aute L. Carr, John C. Bramer, Jr. and the undersigned pro- 
poses the following revision of the biennial report of Ac- 
credited Theological Schools to the Commission on Accred- 
iting. 

Page 2 No. 5 PLANT FUNDS 


A. Value as of fiscal year ending ........ 
Value as of fiscal year @ndIng it anes 
Change: 


B. Unexpended Plant Funds, fiscal year ending 


C. Brief description of additions to physical plant dur- 
ing year and their value 


Page 3 No. 6 FINANCES (See College & University Busi- 
ness Administration Vol. 1, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1952) 


A. Current Income and Expense (excluding Auxiliary 


Enterprises) 
1. Current Income 2. Current Expense 
a. Student Fees a. Administration & 
b. Endowment & Trusts General Expenses 
ce. Gifts b. Instruction 
1. From Denomina- ce. Library 
tional Boards d. Plant Maintenance 
2. From Local Con- e. Other (explain) 
gregations 3. Current Operations- 
3. From Alumni Surplus (Deficit) 
4. From Individuals 
(non-Alumni) 
5. From Foundations 
6. From Industry 
7. From Government 
8. From University Funds 
d. Other (explain) 
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B. 


Cr 


Auxiliary Enterprises (See College & University 
Business Administration Vol. 1, p 68) 


1. Income 2. Expense 3. Difference 
Student Aid (Restricted) 
1. Income 2. Expense 


(Note: Current restricted receipts should be reported 


as 


LD: 


E. 
. Were faculty salaries paid in full this current year? 


income only to the extent expendable during year) 


Income-Producing Investments 
Year 1.) Book Value 2.) Market Value Income 


Indebtedness (per balance sheet end of fiscal year) 


. Salaries and allowances: 


Rent Fringe 
Salary Allowance Pension Benefits Total 


. The President 
. Fiscal Officer 
. The Dean 


Professor: Minimum 
Maximum 


. Associate Professor: Minimum 


Maximum 
Assistant Professor: Minimum 
Maximum 
Instructor: Minimum 
Maximum 


. Librarian 


Cataloguer 


WILLARD T. CARTER, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REVIEW 


The American Association of Theological Schools in its 
biennial meeting at Berkeley, California in June 1956 gave 
its approval to a report on the Committee of Reinspection 
of Accredited Schools which provided for the appointment 
of a Board of Review as follows: 

That a Board of Review be created by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, to which ap- 
peals may be made concerning actions of the Ac- 
crediting Commission. It is suggested that the 
President of the Association should be, ex officio, 
Chairman of the Board of Review. 

The Executive Committee appointed the following per- 
sons to constitute the Board of Review for the 1956-58 
biennium: President Walter N. Roberts, Chairman, Presi- 
dent Frank H. Caldwell, and Dr. Hugh Vernon White. 

The Board of Review understands that it is limited to one 
of two actions: (1) it can refer a case back to the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting for restudy and reconsideration, but 
it cannot reverse the decision of the Commission and ac- 
credit a school, or (2) it can uphold the decision of the 
Commission on Accrediting. The action of the Board of 
Review is final and no appeal can be made to the Associa- 
tion. 

[This last sentence was withdrawn at the meeting of the 
AATS on June 20, 1958. Cf. p. 105] 

During the biennium, two schools made their appeal to 

the Board of Review as follows: 


1. Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. This 
case was presented by President Frederick W. Whittaker, 
president of the school and Dr. Frederick H. Thompson, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Bangor Theological 
Seminary. The Board of Review met at United Theological 
Seminary on February 1, 1958. After carefully hearing the 
case, the Board of Review voted to uphold the decision of 
the Commission on Accrediting, dated December 7, 1956 as 
follows: VOTED: that the report on Bangor Theological 
Seminary be adopted and accreditation be denied. 
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2. Temple University School of Theology, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The case was presented in letter by President Robert L. 
Johnson of Temple University and in person by the Provost 
of the University, Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter. The Board of 
Review met at United Theological Seminary on May 10, 
1958. After carefully hearing the case the Board voted to 
uphold the decision of the Commission on Accrediting as 
recorded in the Minutes of the Commission dated December 
6, 1957, as follows: VOTED: that Temple University School 
of Theology be dropped from the list of accredited schools 
in the light of information received from the team which 
reinspected the school. 


It should be said in this relation that the members of the 
Board of Review have spent many hours in making a very 
careful study of these cases. In both instances they were 
thoroughly convinced that the Commission on Accrediting 
had made decisions that were both just and proper and in 
so doing had wisely upheld the Standards of the Association. 


This report is submitted to the Association for your infor- 
mation. 
For the Board of Review 


HuGH VERNON WHITE 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
REVISION OF NOTATIONS 


A committee to revise the Association’s system of nota- 
tions was authorized by the Commission on Accrediting on 
June 6, 1957 and met in Dayton on February 25, 1958. The 
committee consisted of President Walter N. Roberts, Presi- 
dent Duke K. McCall, and Dean Jerald C. Brauer. Its pro- 
posals as adopted on June 16, 1958 are found on p. 26 of 
this Bulletin. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
REVISION OF LIBRARY STANDARDS 


A committee representing both The American Theological 
Library Association and The American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools was authorized by the Executive Committee 
of the latter on December 8, 1956 to make a study of library 
standards. The members of the committee were Mr. Calvin 
H. Schmitt, Chairman, Dr. Connolly Gamble, Jr., Dr. James 
M. Gustafson, President Riley B. Montgomery and the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the A. A. T. S. Its revised standards as 
adopted on June 17, 1958 are found on p. 8. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
CANADIAN COLLEGES 


I. Origin of the Committee 


The Canadian Colleges for some years have been express- 
ing uneasiness about their annual reports and about some 
of the presuppositions upon which the report forms rest. 
To clarify the situation a committee was appointed to gather 
data and offer suggestions. A Canadian member of the com- 
mittee wrote to all the member Canadian Schools inviting 
suggestions. Replies were received by letter or in conversa- 
tion from 10 of the 13 schools and the committee felt that 
all the significant and relevant factors were submitted to it 
for discussion. 

The committee was composed of two Canadian members 
(one from an associate and one from an accredited school) 
and one member from the United States who had recently 
had the experience of visiting a Canadian college as a mem- 
ber of an inspection team. The committee experienced no 
difficulty in finding a common mind and was greatly aided 
in its work by the presence of the Executive Director. 


Il. Canadian and U. S. Participation 


The committee first of all recalled that the Association 
had had Canadian and United States membership from the 
beginning. When President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 
wrote on April 15, 1918 to call together the first Conference 
of Theological Seminaries and Colleges, August 13-16, 1918, 
he addressed the heads in Canada together with those in the 
United States. Representatives of nine Canadian colleges, 
the Congregational College of Canada (Montreal), the Dioc- 
esan Theological College (Montreal), Kings College (Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia), McMaster University Theological School, 
the Presbyterian College of Montreal, Queen’s Theological 
College( Kingston), Trinity College (Toronto), Wesley Col- 
lege (Winnipeg), and Wesleyan Theological College (Mon- 
treal), attended this first meeting. On the Continuation 
Committee were Dean Cosgrave of Trinity College and Prin- 
cipal Fraser of the Presbyterian College of Montreal. The 
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latter read one of the papers at the second conference held 
at Princeton June 16-18, 1920; and the third biennial meet- 
ing, in June 1922, was held in Toronto. Principal Davidson 
of Emmanuel College was later a President of the Associa- 
tion. 

Over the years there has been some tendency to forget 
these facts. Consequently when a Canadian college now 
hears of the American Association of Theological Schools 
for the first time, the adjective “American” conveys the 
narrower meaning of “United States” and not the broader 
meaning pointed up both by the Certificate of Incorporation 
and by the Constitution in which the area of the Associa- 
tion’s activity is correctly described as “the United States 
and Canada.” It would clarify the situation if this refer- 
ence to our two countries might appear in some way on the 
title page of the Biennial Report. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly in Canada that 
Canadian schools have been in from the beginning, and that 
when the Association offers its services to a Canadian col- 
lege it does so as a joint enterprise drawn from our two 
countries. 

The 13 Canadian member schools (1956 figures) make up 
10% of the total membership in the Association; of these, 
the 6 accredited schools make up 714% of the accredited 
membership. The Canadian schools are at present repre- 
sented by four persons in the councils of the Association, 
one each in the Executive Committee, the Commission on 
Accrediting, the Commission on Faculty Fellowships and 
the Commission on Research and Counsel. The Canadian 
Colleges are thus represented in a very satisfactory propor- 
tion at every level of operation of the Association, so that 
the Canadian member schools may always be assured of an 
interpreter at every point where our academic languages 
and customs sometimes vary. Judged by the Canadian mem- 
bers of this particular committee the arrangement is en- 
tirely satisfactory, though it is probably not well enough 
known in Canada, and for this the Canadian members must 
and do gladly accept their share of responsibility. 

The Canadian members of the committee would like to 
record here their gratitude to the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Rockefeller Bros., the Sealantic Corporation and the Lilly 
Endowment, Inc., that in each case their concern for the 
improvement of theological education has extended to Can- 
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ada. Under the Carnegie grant, Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr’s 
committee was able to visit several of the Canadian colleges 
and to aid in stimulating self-study procedures which all 
constituted part of its eventual report. The first Rockefeller 
Bros. Theological Fellowship was granted to a Canadian 
nominee and in the next two years there were six others. 
The Sealantic Corporation grants for Faculty Fellowships 
have benefitted two Canadian staff members, and the Lilly 
Endowment Senior Honors Scholarships this year have gone 
to three Canadians. Lastly, the Lilly Endowment, Inc., 
through the Association, has made a grant this summer to 
aid in setting up a project in Clinical Pastoral Training in 
Toronto, where, through the good offices of the Association, 
the Canadian member colleges in that area have been able 
to co-operate with one another and with members of the 
University of Toronto’s Faculty of Medicine in starting the 
project. All in all these are no mean benefits that we are 
able to record, and they represent in material form a much 
larger area of benefit that we (the Canadian members) 
derive from the Association. 


Ill. Clarification of Report Forms 


The Canadian colleges have quite generally had some 
trouble with the Association’s report forms which naturally 
enough tend to be based on the nomenclature and assump- 
tions of the larger number of theological schools in the 
United States. In devising new forms the Executive Direc- 
tor’s attention has been drawn to the following points re- 
quiring clarification: 


1. Enrolment. Following a British tradition the Bach- 
elor’s degree is not usually granted at the end of a theologi- 
eal course in Canadian colleges. For statistical purposes it 
is important for the Executive Director to be informed how 
many students have properly completed a three year divin- 
ty curriculum after graduation from university regardless 
of the title or diploma used in a particular college. 


2. A question regarding enrolment should also be asked 
in such a way that a college may reveal how many “short 
course men” (that is without university graduation) are 
enrolled and taught in the same classes with students who 
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3. A further question is needed to elicit information re- 
garding other students receiving instruction in the class- 
room but not enrolled in the school, e.g. students from as- 
sociated women’s training colleges, or the like. 

Note: In the opinion of the committee the last two ques- 
tions above should not be construed as merely part of a 
policing enterprise, but as a facility for any college striving 
to foster that will to excellence which it is always the pri- 
mary purpose of our Association to encourage amongst its 
members. 


4, References to the accreditation of universities are not 
understood in Canada where the problem is handled in a 
different way. It would help schools in the United States as 
well as in Canada if the question on the report form were 
extended to indicate that an approved university in Canada 
is one having membership in the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities. 


5. Costs have before now proved difficult to report in 
colleges where the theological faculty is part of a larger 
institution without separate endowment, money-raising pro- 
gram, or administration. It is proposed that in such in- 
stances where the theological school is an integral part of a 
larger institution or college community and is under a com- 
mon administration, that 


(a) it should show, where feasible, the actual ex- 
penditure for educational salaries and other such items 
as show funds that are clearly expended for the work 
of theology. 


(b) The proportion of the administrative expenses of 
the whole institution which should be assigned to its 
operation of a theological faculty should be shown in 
the ratio of the full time theological students to the 
total number of full time students in the institution. 

It is agreed that for the time being each college should 
establish its own method of reporting a fair estimate of its 
costs and should then follow the same plan each year. In 
this way the Association’s total statistical picture can serve 
a useful purpose from year to year. 


IV. Library 


Library costs and standards have presented the greatest 
difficulty of all in reporting. The libraries in the accredited 
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schools in Canada, with the single exception of Knox Col- 
lege, operate on different principles and have different ad- 
ministrative goals to those which appear to the Canadian 
members to be embodied in the standards of the A. A. T. S. 
The present method of reporting, while quite satisfactory 
for Knox College, owing to certain unique historical circum- 
stances, is found confusing by the other colleges, probably 
by all the others. The problems are too complex for analysis 
here and would unduly lengthen this report. The committee 
therefore makes three proposals: 


1. That the Executive Director on behalf of the Associa- 
tion invite the Canadian Schools to make a self-study of 
their libraries in relation to their educational goals with a 
view to discovering how best to realize appropriate standards 
of excellence in the given circumstances. 


2. That it be suggested to the Canadian Schools that they 
might initiate consultation with the American Theological 
Library Association, provided that such a plan would meet 
with acceptance on the part of the Canadian librarians with 
none of whom this present committee has consulted. 


3. That in the meanwhile the Canadian Schools be asked 
each to make an arbitrary decision as to how best to report 
the operations of their theological libraries for the purpose 
of the Association’s statistical records. 

The most persistent problem that has arisen is not so 
much that of a small or inadequate library (which presents 
no difficulty of identification), but the assessment of a large 
university library and its neighboring college libraries from 
the standpoint of their accessibility and adequacy to meet 
the needs of a particular group of theological students, 
graduate or undergraduate. 


V. Differing Traditions 


The Canadian and United States members of the Commit- 
tee working together believe that they may have identified 
two points at which in Canada standards are assessed in a 
manner somewhat different from that which obtains widely 
in the United States. 

1. In many Canadian colleges there is a deeply rooted and 
health-giving tradition of close relationship to a university. 
The theological “school” (in the terminology of the 
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A.A.T.S.) is a faculty of the university and enjoys the rela- 
tionship. In such schools it bewilders administrators, staff, 
and students alike to suggest to them that separation would 
improve standards. It is surely good that both staff and 
students, in divinity, in arts, and in sciences, should live and 
eat and study together. It is good that they should see one 
another’s books in the same library. To such a faculty it 
seems unhelpful that a theological library should be separ- 
ate. It would then be obliged to select very carefully a 
limited number of books in the vast fields of literature, 
history, philosophy, and the sciences in an effort to keep its 
students informed; whereas in the university library the 
student has access to these fields unsifted by a theological 
school library committee functioning outside its proper 
field of competence. In such a setting the university li- 
braries seem to the Canadian schools in question to be 
wholly better; their major problem is to see that their very 
specifically theological section is adequately kept up. 

It is much the same in other aspects of the life of such a 
school. If historical developments in Canada should drive 
a theological faculty to separate from a university, this 
would be widely though not universally judged a disaster, 
and the best would then have to be made of a bad job. The 
historical developments in the United States appear to have 
been different. The principal stumbling block for Canadian 
schools has been the wording of Notation 32, “A majority of 
the members of the faculty of this school also teach non- 
college graduates.” In at least two theological faculties in 
Canada whose views are known, these words describe a 
strength and not a weakness; they describe something note- 
worthy, and would not be understood as ground for a nota- 
tion in the pejorative sense. In such a university a professor 
of theology may be invited to offer a course in the Faculty 
of Arts in, say a historical, a philosophical, or biblical sub- 
ject. Provided always’ that this is included as part of his 
actual lecture load of serious teaching, this would generally 
be regarded as wholly desirable both for the arts students 
and the divinity professors concerned, and for the promotion 
of sound learning as well. Of course Notation 32 has a 
wholly different meaning in the United States context, and 
the Commission on Accrediting has a full understanding of 
the problem. In practice this problem has now been solved, 
but it seemed worth using for illustrative purposes. In 
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Canada the theological schools most closely associated with 
the universities are quite clearly among the best. 


2. The other significant area where the committee recog- 
nized differing patterns in our two countries is that of the 
colleges’ relationship to the churches of their respective tra- 
ditions. The relationship is generally a much closer one than 
in the United States. In the accredited Canadian schools 
there is an intense loyalty to the church of the tradition 
of each, a loyalty which does not appear to the committee 
to interfere with academic freedom. The most frequently 
observed illustration of this is in the willingness of certain 
accredited colleges to accept non-graduate short course men 
out of loyalty to the church which wishes to prepare them 
for ordination. Only very rarely does this procedure not 
depend very heavily upon a thoroughgoing screening proc- 
ess before such men are admitted; the plan in such colleges 
is in no sense reckless. The Commission on Accrediting in 
assessing such a college would obviously have to address 
itself to the question of whether the process of selecting 
short course men was really a serious and thoroughgoing 
one contributing to the welfare of the student in question, 
as well as to the welfare of the church and the college con- 
cerned. 

VI. Auditors in the Classroom 


From time to time in the discussion, the committee was 
confronted with the statement that while certain non- 
graduate students were admitted to classrooms, the lecturer 
could in fact ignore them and proceed with the proper 
education of his duly enrolled students. Probably no one 
seriously holds this view, yet its periodic emergence served 
to clarify our view that this is a wholly unacceptable theory 
of education. A class cannot be treated as an inert mass 
listening to a lecture; no student in a classroom can be 
treated as a nonentity. Where teaching is going on the 
class is involved in the process, and the presence of a signi- 
ficant bloc of persons who by design or training cannot be- 
come involved obstructs the teaching process. 

The committee remains firmly of the opinion that the 
wording of Notation 1 is of profound importance and that 
any device to adulterate its meaning should be treated with 
deep concern and, if need be, with disciplinary action. At 
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the same time no form of words can be so devised for a 
notation as to exempt an accreditation committee from the 
obligation of using its judgment. 


VII. Salary Scale and Kindred Matters 


In assessing the salary scale, the length of the academic 
year and kindred matters in the Canadian schools, it might 
be well to observe that the appropriate place to seek such 
standards would be in the practice of the principal univer- 
sity in the province concerned. Salaries, length of academic 
year, physical arrangements, etc. should be compared with 
the best in the province as well as with the corresponding 
standards familiar, let us say, to the members of a visiting 
team from the Commission on Accrediting. 


VIII. Visiting Team for the West 


The committee had evidence that some of the colleges in 
the Canadian West (the three prairie provinces and British 
Columbia) would welcome a visit from an Association team. 
The purpose of such a visit would not be to investigate for 
accreditation, but to stimulate self-study, to gather infor- 
mation, and to promote understanding, communication, and 
co-operation. 


IX. Self-Study and the Development of Co-operation 


The committee heard with interest that regular confer- 
ences were held in Canada from time to time for the staffs 
of all the theological colleges of the United Church of 
Canada, and separately for the heads of all the Anglican 
colleges. Similar meetings probably occur in other churches 
as well. Less than half of all the colleges concerned in these 
various conferences are members of this Association; it may 
therefore be presumptuous of this body to think that it can 
be of any service. The Student Christian Movement of 
Canada also organizes a conference each year at which 
students and a few staff members from various colleges 
meet across denominational boundaries. The committee 
felt that there was a prevailing desire for further co- 
operation which might be facilitated in some way, and sug- 
gests that steps might be taken to see if more colleges in 
Canada would like to avail themselves of the Association’s 
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self-study materials. The use of such material might lay 
bare some ground for common effort. 


X. Graduate Studies at McGill and Toronto 


In both these centres, though in quite different ways, 
there is a modest program of graduate studies leading to 
master’s and doctor’s degrees. There has been no visit from 
the Association to Toronto since the graduate program was 
set up by the four member colleges there (three accredited 
and one associate). Perhaps the chief significance of the 
program is that the staffs of the four colleges, with the 
consent of their governing bodies, have set up a coopera- 
tive plan for graduate study for the master’s degree. The 
program is called the Toronto Graduate School of Theologi- 
cal Studies; it is entirely a teaching and examining body; 
and the co-operating colleges have agreed not to confer the 
degree upon any candidate who has not been recommended 
by its Committee of Direction. Co-operation for a doctor’s 
program, does not yet exist partly because there are at 
present too few acceptable candidates to justify the effort. 
While the committee had no opportunity to consult the 
Committee of Direction it was felt that our member colleges 
in Toronto would welcome an interest in their program. 


McGill having been more recently visited and accredited 
is perhaps better known. There would be some value in 
studying the newer developments in graduate study in 
Canada where the programs have emerged in different 
historical circumstances and where goals will be pursued 
along different paths from those with which the United 
States members may be more familiar. 


XI. Conclusion 


In all its deliberations the committee became more deeply 
aware that the function of the Association has never been 
to impose uniformity, that its function is only partially ful- 
filled in investigation and accreditation, but that the Associ- 
ation fulfills its function best when it is able to encourage 
each member school to reach its own highest potential in 
scholarship and in friendly co-operation with others. In 
such a spirit the Association has much to offer its members 
and potential members both in Canada and in the United 
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Your Committee, having completed its assigned task to 
the best of its ability, stands ready to be discharged. To 
strengthen the Director’s hands in carrying out such sug- 
gestions as the Association may approve, the appointment 
of a fresh Committee might be desirable so that other parts 
of Canada may be represented. 


Charles Feilding (Chairman) 
Oren ‘Baker 
Wilfred Lockhart 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COURTESIES 


On behalf of the Committee on Courtesies, I would like 
to present this brief and inadequate expression of our 
gratitude and appreciation to all those responsible and 
concerned for the arrangements of the twenty-first Biennial 
meeting of the American Association of Theological Schools. 

At the outset the very cordial words of welcome from 
Dean Howard Thurman on behalf of the President, the 
Trustees and faculty of Boston University, and Dean 
Walter Muelder’s welcome, together with his extension of 
the facilities and privileges of the School of Theology, put 
us all at ease and made us quite at home. The gracious 
accomodation of Shelton Hall and the excellent and generous 
provision in the refectory added much to the development 
of a rich and meaningful fellowship, where old friendships 
were renewed and new ones made. 

The beginning of each Session with worship in the beau- 
tiful Daniel Marsh Chapel led so effectively by Dean Liston 
Pope, Principal Kenneth Cousland, Mr. Calvin Schmitt and 
President Harry Richardson made us conscious of the 
presence of God and of His concern for us in all our deliber- 
ations, and work and life. 

It is impossible to put into words our appreciation of the 
stimulating and informative addresses of Provost Elliott 
Dunlap Smith, Dean Vernon W. Lippard, Prof. Arthur E. 
Sutherland, Prof. James Luther Adams and the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore P. Ferris. These are men upon whom great de- 
mands are made, yet they generously took the time to 
prepare and to present to us addresses which provoked us 
to see our own work and problems in new and broader 
perspectives. We are profoundly grateful for their mag- 
nificent contributions to our conference. 

To the leaders of the workshops, Dr. Samuel H. Miller, 
Dean Walter Harrelson, President James A. Jones, Prof. 
O. T. Binkley, Prof. James M. Gustafson and Prof. Robert 
Tobias we must express deep indebtedness. Theirs was not 
an easy task, yet from each workshop came reports of 
profitable and stimulating discussions. These will continue 
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The gracious hospitality of Dean and Mrs. Douglas 
Horton in opening their home on Wednesday evening was 
more than appreciated. 


A most sincere word of thanks must be said to a host 
of persons, unnamed to us, but who have labored unceas- 
ingly behind the scenes with the arrangements and for the 
success of the conference. Theirs was a labour of love and 
we do not forget them. 


It remains to speak especially of two men. Our President 
Walter N. Roberts has presided throughout with patient 
consideration of each one, with precision and dignity and 
in such a manner as to forward effectively the business 
on each occasion. Our Executive Director, Charles L. 
Taylor, has once again demonstrated his superb ability to 
guide and direct the business and activities of a conference. 
We have observed these officers with great admiration and 
now wish to express to them our deepest appreciation and 
heartiest thanks. 

E. J. Thompson, Chairman 
James A. Jones 
James J. Raun 
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MEMORIALS 


JOHN KEITH BENTON 


In the passing of John Keith Benton on August 21, 1956, 
the American Association of Theological Schools lost one 
of its most faithful and valued members. The span of his 
active career coincided with the period of our early develop- 
ment as an Association and the shaping of our future 
through such events as the accomplishment of accreditation 
and the emergence of the new vision now explicit in the 
completed study of theological education in the United 
States and Canada. 


Born at Banks, Alabama on May 24, 1896, Dr. Benton 
“orew to the measure of his place” through the disciplines 
of higher education, first, at Birmingham-Southern College 
where he took his B.A. degree in 1923, then at Yale Univer- 
sity Divinity School where he received his B.D. degree in 
1926, and finally at the University of Edinburgh, from 
which he received his doctorate in philosophy in 1934 as a 
Fellow of the National Council on Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion. 


After graduation from Yale, he returned to his alma 
mater at Birmingham to teach philosophy of religion. In 
this three-year assignment, he laid the foundation for 
further achievement in education at Drew University 
where, for eight years, he served as Professor of Philosophy 
and Psychology, and at Duke University Divinity School 
where he taught Christian Doctrine as Visiting Professor 
during the year 1938-39. These years were marked also by 
study abroad and by response to numerous calls to lecture 
before such groups as the National Conference on Religion 
and Mental Hygiene and the Graduate Center at Pendle 
Hill. In the wider church, he gave generously of his time 
to the National Council of Churches through its Depart- 
ments of Pastoral Services, International Justice and Good 
Will, and its Division of Christian Education. In 1951 he 
was the recipient of the National Council’s Citation for 
Distinguished Service to Christianity. In his own denomi- 
nation, he contributed to the work of theological education 
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as a member of the Survey Commission to Study the Theo- 
logical Schools of the Methodist Church. 


He belonged to such learned and professional societies as 
the American Philosophical Association, the Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology, the Southern Society for Phil- 
osophy and Religion, the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. He was a co-author of Making Religion 
Effective and served as a member of the Advisory Council 
of the journal Religion in Life. 


His affiliation with the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools began in 1939. During the years that followed, 
he served as a member of the Executive Committee, as Vice 
President for the biennium 1946-48 and as President 1950- 
52. He was also a member of the Committee appointed to 
draw up preliminary plans for the Survey of Theological 
Education in negotiation with the Carnegie Corporation 
and was one of the founders of the Association of Theologi- 
cal Professors in the Practical Fields. 


In 1939, he began the werk for which he is most widely 
known and remembered. In that year he was appointed 
Dean of the School of Religion of Vanderbilt University at 
Nashville, in which office he continued until his death. Here 
he found opportunity and latitude for the exercise of gifts 
which had earlier come to light and which combined edu- 
cational competence with unusual administrative capacity. 
Among the evidences of the extraordinary qualities which 
Dean Benton possessed as an educator, none is more ex- 
plicit and decisive than the fact that, in the distribution of 
its funds for the improvement of theological education, 
the Sealantic Fund bestowed its largest single gift upon 
his school. This was a tribute that transcends any dimen- 
sion of character and confidence that words can measure. 
The honor that came in this substantial form was not acci- 
dental or the result of fortunate circumstance. It was 
earned by creative imagination, sound planning, courage, 
and readiness for enlarged responsibility. Contemplating 
all that was in prospect for his institution as Dean Benton 
met with us for the last time at Berkeley in June, 1956, 
we are now deeply moved by the thought that some elements 
of an ancient scene of different setting but of comparable 
import should have been reenacted. The leader had chosen 
the course, endured the arduous discipline of weighing the 
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issues presented by confused alternatives in a troubled 
world and come clear with settled purpose upon the boun- 
dary of a new land bright with inviting promise. But it was 
not given to him to go in and take it as accomplished fact. 
Nevertheless, the vision was his, palpably real and ready for 
implementation by a dedicated will. Others will translate it 
into visible structure and renewed educational vitality, but 
the spirit of him who conceived it in travail and hope will 
live on in the noble work of shaping the future leadership 
of the Christian Church. 


It is fitting, therefore, that in the sessions of this Biennial 
Meeting, we should, with these recollections before us, pause 
to offer gratitude to Almighty God for the blessing which 
came to us through His servant, John Keith Benton, and 
that we cause to be placed upon the permanent record of 
the Association this resolution of appreciation for his 
stature as a man, for his consecration as a Christian leader, 
and for his contribution to the advancement of theological 
education. 

Oren H. Baker 


LEWIS J. SHERRILL 


On January 28, 1957 the death of Lewis J oseph Sherrill, 
for the previous seven years Professor of Practical Theology 
at the Union Theological Seminary, New York, removed 
the leader who had played the most significant part in 
shaping the function and development of this Association. 
In speaking of his contribution to cooperation in theological 
education, his teacher, fellow-worker and friend, Dr. Luther 
A. Weigle, has expressed our indebtedness in the following 
paragraphs: 

‘He entered this field in 1930, when I, as chairman of 
the executive committee of the Conference of Theological 
Schools, and Professor William Adams Brown, chairman of 
its committee on co-operative research, appointed Sherrill 
as chairman of one of six committees on various phases of 
theological education. These committees were to aid in the 
comprehensive study then in progress under the direction 
of Mark A. May, the results of which were published in 
1934, in the four volumes entitled The Education of Ameri- 
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“Sherrill was the youngest of the six chairmen, but his 
committee dealt with issues of central importance, being 
concerned with curriculum, faculty personnel, and related 
problems. At meetings of the Conference in 1932 and 1934, 
and at a joint three-day session of the six committees which 
was held in Cleveland in 1931, he handled his responsibili- 
ties with such outstanding competence that when the Con- 
ference sought an Executive Secretary, he was the unanim- 
ous choice. The Conference had funds only for clerical 
assistance and travel, but he accepted the call, and Louis- 
ville Seminary graciously afforded to the Conference a 
share of his time without compensation. He began work as 
Executive Secretary in the middle of the biennium, June, 
1935: 


“The 1936 meeting at Crozer was of crucial importance. 
Sherrill made his first report as Executive Secretary. Re- 
ports were adopted on preseminary studies and on standards 
of admission. A plan of accrediting theological institutions 
was initiated, and standards were adopted to guide the 
Accrediting Commission. The constitution of the Confer- 
ence was revised, and the organization became the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools. 


“Sherrill served two terms as Executive Secretary, and 
administered the difficult work of the Accrediting Commis- 
sion with insight and patience that commanded general 
approval. He was succeeded for two terms by Dean Edward 
H. Roberts of Princeton, and later by others. But he 
retained his place as a member of the Accrediting Commis- 
sion and as a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Association, and no man’s judgment has been of more 
weight in these bodies than his. In 1948 he succeeded me as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and the promising 
developments of recent years, including the accession of 
funds, the recent Study of Theological Education in the 
United States and Canada, and the appointment of a full- 
time Executive Director, were under his leadership.” 


It is fitting that at this first biennial meeting without Dr. 
Sherrill’s physical presence we should thank God for his 
leadership and convey to his family our appreciation and 
affection for all that he was and did among us. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


TWENTY-FIRST BIENNIAL MEETING 
AT 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JUNE 17-20, 1958 
PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE FIRST DAY 
JUNE 17, 1958 


President Walter N. Roberts convened the twenty-first 
biennial meeting of the Association on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 17, at 2:30 p. m. in the Daniel Marsh Chapel of Boston 
University. Worship was led by Dean Liston Pope. Wel- 
come and greetings on behalf of Boston University were 
conveyed by Dean Howard Thurman. 


President Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard University came 
to the platform to announce: (1) that the Rockefeller 
Brothers’ grant, given for the purpose of encouraging non- 
committed students of excellent ability to consider the possi- 
bility of a ministerial vocation by taking a year at a theo- 
logical school, will be continued for another three years 
and augmented to $150,000 a year; and (2) that the Sealan- 
tic Fund has made a grant to the A. A. T. S. Fund, Inc. 
in the amount of $500,000 for developing a program of 
graduate fellowships. 

Dean Liston Pope presented a resolution as follows: 


That the American Association of Theological 
Schools express to the Sealantic Fund, Inc., estab- 
lished by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., its grati- 
tude and deep satisfaction for the gift of $500,000 
to the A. A. T. S. Fund, for doctoral fellowships 
to be awarded to students preparing to teach in 
theological institutions and in departments of re- 
ligion in colleges and universities. This handsome 
gift will greatly enhance the quality of programs 
of doctoral study and thereby ultimately raise the 
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standards of theological teaching and scholarship. 
We note also with gratitude the continuation and 
expansion of the program of Rockefeller Brothers 
Theological Fellowships, designed to promote the 
recruitment of young men and women to the 
parish ministry. 


The resolution was adopted by a standing vote of grati- 
tude. | 

An address was then presented by Provost Elliott Dunlap 
Smith of the Carnegie Institute of Technology on the sub- 
ject, A Fundamental Dilemma of All Professional Educa- 
tion. (Cf. p. 111) 


President Walter N. Roberts called the business meeting 
to order and announced the appointment of the following 
committees : 


(1) Nominating Committee 


Dean Walter Harrelson, Chairman 
President Clifford E. Barbour 
President F. W. Schroeder 

Dean Douglas Horton 

Prof. Robert Tobias 


(2) Committee on Courtesies 
Principal E. J. Thompson, Chairman 
President Jas. A. Jones 
Dean James Raun 


Dean Liston Pope reported on behalf of the executive 
committee. He spoke in great appreciation of two leaders 
of the Association who died during the biennium, Dean 
John K. Benton and Professor Lewis J. Sherrill. He went on 
to observe that the bold new program in theological educa- 
tion, initiated at Berkeley two years ago, is well under way 
and has already made signal advances. He pointed out that 
the Association has become incorporated, thus facilitating 
the receipt of generous gifts from foundations amounting 
to over $17,000,000 for the support of Protestant theological 
education during the biennial period. (Cf. p. 51) 


On motion of Dean Pope it was VOTED: “that the Execu- 
tive Committee be empowered, until such time as the Asso- 
ciation may modify or withdraw the authorization, to 
appoint the chairmen and members of all committees and 
commissions of the Association, and to establish a plan for 
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rotation of membership, said plan not to begin to operate 
until 1960.” 


It was also VOTED: “that the nomination of Dr. Charles 
L. Taylor for re-election as full-time Executive Director of 
the American Association of Theological Schools be ap- 
proved, and that in this action the Association wishes also 
to convey to Dr. Taylor its genuine satisfaction in his 
leadership and its deep gratitude for his activities on its 
behalf.” 


President Duke McCall spoke on behalf of the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting and, in addition to the printed state- 
ment, conveyed to the Association various items which had 
been receently voted upon by the Commission. (Cf. p. 54) 


On motion of Pres. McCall it was VOTED to amend 
the standards of the Association, as found in Section 4 
(faculty), by changing the second line of the first sentence 
to read “six” full-time professors, rather than “four”. 


He also gave notice of the intention to amend the by-laws 
of the Association, section 5, paragraph 3 (inspection fee) 
by adding the words “or undergoing reinspection”. (This 
proposed amendment was subsequently withdrawn.) (Cf. 
p. 107) 

Professor James H. Nichols submitted the report on the 
Committee of Advanced Theological Studies. (Cf. p. 74, 11) 
After surveying the work of the committee, he introduced 
the sixth draft of “Proposed Standards for the Doctorate in 
Religion and Theological Studies”. (Note: on page 2 of 
the draft, section 3, paragraph 2, the text had been changed 
to read “in part this may be determined by an objective 
test ...”). The action which had been taken jointly by the 
Executive Committee and the Commission on Accrediting 
was read to the Association. In line with this former action, 
it was VOTED: to adopt the document and to incorporate 
it into the standards of the Association. 

President Paul M. Robinson submitted a report on behalf 
of the Commission on Financial Aid to Theological Educa- 
tion. (Cf. p. 72). Pointing out that the function of the Com- 
mission is to study present and future financial needs of 
the seminaries, he observed that the members were con- 
cerned (1) to improve the quality of theological schools; 
(2) to encourage churches to support theological education ; 
and (3) to secure potential donors even beyond the boun- 
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daries of the churches. He recommended: (1) that the 
Commission be made permanent, (2) that its membership 
be enlarged to include non-clerical individuals, (8) that 
$5,000 be made available for the purpose of preparing an 
attractive brochure. 

It was VOTED to approve the first two recommenda- 
tions and to refer the third recommendation to the executive 
committee with power to act. © 

Dr. Marion J. Creeger, Executive Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Commission on Chaplains and Armed Forces Personnel, 
was introduced to the Association. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:15 after announcements 
made by Dr. Taylor and after an invitation extended by 
Dean Douglas Horton of the Harvard Divinity School to an 
Open House at his home Wednesday evening. 


TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 17, 1958 


President Walter N. Roberts read his Presidential ad- 
dress entitled: Levels of Cooperation. (Cf p. 122) 


PLENARY SESSION OF THE SECOND DAY 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1958 


After worship led by Principal Kenneth H. Cousland of 
Emmanuel College, Toronto, an address was given by Dean 
Vernon W. Lippard, M.D., of the School of Medicine of Yale 
University on Dilemmas in Medical Education. (Cf p. 131) 

President Roberts called the meeting to order. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was read by 
its chairman, Dean Harrelson. (Cf p. 1 for officers and 
members of the Executive Committee. ) 


It was VOTED that the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee be adopted. 


It was VOTED that the secretary be instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot for all nominees. 


Dr. Taylor presented Mr. William K. Selden, Executive 
Secretary to the National Commission on Accrediting. 
The conference adjourned to take part in various work- 
shops. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
JUNE 18 


An address was given by Professor Arthur E. Sutherland, 
Bussey Professor of Law, Harvard University, Today’s 
Teaching for Tomorrow’s Lawyers, following which the 
workshops met again (Cf p. 140). The evening, however, 
was left free. 


PLENARY SESSION OF THE THIRD DAY 
JUNE 19, 1958 


Following worship directed by Mr. Calvin Schmidt of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, the meeting was called 
to order by President Roberts. 


The Treasurer, Dr. Schroeder, presented a statement. 
Dr. Schroeder indicated that his report was provisional. 


It was VOTED that the financial report, subject to final 
auditing, be adopted and published in the minutes. 


Dr. Taylor gave a report for information of the expenses 
of his office and of the way in which money from the Sea- 
lantic Fund and the Lilly Endowment had been used. 


Dr. Taylor presented a report of the Committee on Re- 
vision of Report Forms. (Cf. p. 76) 


Dean Pope, on behalf of the Executive Committee, called 
for memorial resolutions for two leaders of the A. A. us: 
who had died since the last meeting. 


Dean Oren Baker read a memorial to Dean John Keith 
Benton of Vanderbilt Divinity School. (Cf. p. 93) 


Dean Pope moved the acceptance of this resolution and 
suggested that the family of the late Dean Benton be sent 
a copy of it. The conference rose in silence as an act of 
affirmation of this resolution. 


Dr. Taylor then read a resolution in memory of Profes- 
sor Lewis J. Sherrill of Union Theological Seminary. He 
moved that it be adopted and that a copy be sent to the 
family of Dr. Sherrill. (Cf. p. 95). The conference again 
stood in silence. Dean Pope asked Prof. H. Richard Niebuhr 
to read a resolution of gratitude to the Lilly Endowment, 
Inc., as follows: 
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That the American Association of Theological 
Schools, assembled in biennial session at Boston on 
June 19, 1958, express to the board of trustees of 
the Lilly Endowment of Indianapolis, Indiana, its 
deep gratitude and profound sense of obligation 
for the generous gifts with which the Endowment 
has supported the work of the Association at a 
time when great challenges and opportunities re- 
quired the intensification and expansion of the lat- 
ter’s program. Because of the grants made by the 
Lilly Endowment we have been enabled to assist 
regional organizations of seminaries to develop co- 
operative enterprises, to provide scholarships free- 
ing theological students for more intensive work, 
to enlarge our work of counselling schools, and 
otherwise to discharge: our responsibilities more 
effectively. 

Also, that we express to Mr. G. Harold Duling, 
executive director of the Endowment in its ad- 
ministration of funds for religious causes, our 
sincere appreciation for his sympathetic concern 
for our problems and his participation in our coun- 
sels for the improvement of means by which to fit 
men for an ever more effective ministry. 


On motion of Dean Pope this resolution was adopted. 


The chair recognized the presence of Mr. Duling, who 
expressed his appreciation of the work of the A. A. T. S. 
and the continuing desire of the Lilly Endowment to aid 
theological education through it. 

The conference adjourned to the workshops. 


JUNE 19, 11:00 A.M. 


President Roberts convened the meeting and welcomed 
the members of the American Theological Library Associa- 
tion. He introduced Mr. Calvin Schmitt, president of the 
A. T. L. A., who presented the report on Minimum Library 
Standards. (Cf p. 8) 


Dean Corwin Roach moved the adoption of this report. 


In the discussion, Professor James M. Gustafson ex- 
plained the factors involved in calculating minimal ex- 
penditures for theological libraries. Some had asked 
whether the A. T. L. A. ought not to set a minimum percent- 
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age of the total school budget which should be apportioned 
to library expenses. But consideration had shown that this 
would not be practicable or desirable. 

President Roberts declared that this report, if adopted, 
would become immediately effective. 

President Van Dusen asserted that a fixed ratio between 
total budget and library budget still ought to be consid- 
ered with respect to the larger schools, inasmuch as the 
standards given in the report were not relevant to such 
schools. President Roberts directed the Secretary to call 
this matter to the attention of the Commission on Accredit- 
ing. 

It was suggested that the word ‘direction’ in paragraph 
2 of the report be changed to ‘administration’. This was 
done by common consent. 

The motion was VOTED and the report adopted. 

Dean Nelson, the acting secretary, read the report of 
the Committee on Revision of Notations. (Cf. p. 80) 

President Roberts explained that this report was for 
information only. These notations incorporate those of the 
past which have not been outmoded and some new ones 
deemed important. 

A question was raised about N3.4 (Cf. p. 27) Is the B. D. 
degree to be considered a prerequisite of the M. A. degree, 
when previous standards on doctoral degrees permit a Ph.D. 
to be taken without a B.D.? President Van Dusen expressed 
concern that the B.D. was being minimized in value, and 
urged that the conditions for a Ph.D. be reconsidered in 
such a way that the B.D. be a prerequisite for the Ph.D. 

President Gezork questioned N6.1 (Cf. p. 28) Do the 
‘other aspects’ include the appointing of new faculty mem- 
bers? What is the meaning of ‘effective control’? 

President Whittaker questioned N1.1 (Cf p. 26) How far 
beyond the 10 per cent can a school go without losing its 
accreditation ? 

Since the report was for information only, no action was 
taken, and the questions were referred to the committee. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
JUNE 19 


An address was made by Professor James Luther Adams, 
Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., Professor of Divinity, Harvard 
University, The Social Role of the Professions. (Cf p. 152) 
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EVENING SESSION 
JUNE 19 


An address was made by the Rev. Dr. Theodore P. Ferris, 
Trinity Church, Boston, A Minister Looks at Theological 
Education. (Cf p. 169). 


PLENARY SESSION OF THE FOURTH DAY 
JUNE 20, 1958 


Following worship led by Pres. Harry C. Richardson of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, President Roberts called 
the meeting to order. 

A report on Faculty Fellowships was presented orally 
by Dean Walter Harrelson. (Cf. p. 64). He gave the names 
of the members of the commission, and described the con- 
ditions on which awards are made to faculty members. 
In the past two years thirty theological schools have been 
represented by those awarded fellowships. These persons 
have expressed their great appreciation for the plan, and 
it seems evident that it will make a significant contribution 
to the whole of theological education. 


It was VOTED that the report be received and recorded. 


President Whittaker asked why the fellowships are 
awarded only to faculty of accredited schools. Dean Harrel- 
son explained (1) that the plan is being put into effect 
slowly, and that too many schools could not be included, 
and (2) that the Commission believes its present policy 
is in accord with the intention of the Sealantic Fund donors. 

Dr. James M. Gustafson read the report of the Commis- 
sion on Research and Counsel. (Cf. p. 69). Three meetings 
have been held in the biennium, and the scope of the com- 
mission’s work has been defined by five concerns: clinical 
training, graduate programs in practical studies, the 
Canadian colleges, post-B.D. study, and regional conferences 
on theological education. The commission has completed a 
statement on the establishment of new schools. The re- 
port proposes that the present membership be continued 
to 1960, and that subsequently a rotating membership plan 
be worked out. Dean Pope hoped that the question of 
membership policy would be left to the Executive Com- 


mittee, which is studying policy for all membership appoint- 
ments. 
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It was VOTED that the report be received and recorded. 

Professor H. V. White gave the report of the Board of 
Review. (Cf. p. 78). The Board has understood that it is 
commissioned to receive all appeals made with respect 
to decisions of the Commission on Accrediting, and that it 
cannot reverse a decision of that commission, but can refer 
it back for reconsideration, or uphold the decision. 

During the past two years, two appeals have been brought 
before the Board, respecting Bangor Theological Seminary 
and Temple University School of Theology. The decision 
of the Commission on Accrediting for each was upheld. 

President Roberts explained further the purpose of the 
Board, and said that its report was presented for informa- 
tion, since the biennial meeting of the A. A. T. S. could not 
act upon it. 

Dean Oxtoby moved that the powers of the Board of Re- 
view be understood as being either to uphold decisions of 
the Commission on Accrediting or to remit them. 

Dean Horton added that it should be understood that the 
A. A. T. S. has no power to reverse a decision of the Board 
of Review. President Van Dusen opposed Dean Horton’s 
proposal. Dean Horton explained, saying that the A. A. T. S. 
had the right and responsibility to state the priorities of 
itself and its committees. The actions of the Board should 
not be altered from the floor of the biennial meeting, but 
the meeting has the right to reeommend further review. 

Professor White said that in the past the decisions of 
the Commission on Accrediting had been final. The Board 
of Review was created as a check on that commission. If 
decisions of the Board are to be further reviewed, then a 
new procedure in the A. A. T. S. will have to be devised. 

Dean Pope interpreted this as a problem of the nature 
of the A. A. T. S. Is it the sovereign people in business 
session? If so, the final decision lies here. If it is a congress 
representing the theological schools, then the relation of 
me A. Awl oe to une board is*like that of the U.°S. 
Congress to the Supreme Court. 

Dean Horton disagreed, for the A. A. T. S. is sovereign 
and can delegate authority to the Board. 

Dean Oxtoby’s motion was VOTED. 

Dean Muelder said that a constitutionally correct situa- 
tion is necessary. If there is to be a body of final authority, 
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it must be distinct from the rest of the body over which it 
adjudicates. For example, President Roberts is on both 
the Executive Committee and the Board of Review. A 
study of the Constitution itself must precede any action 
affecting the Board. 


Upon motion of Dean Horton it was VOTED that this 
matter be referred to the Executive Committee. 


President Roberts suggested the withdrawal of that 
sentence in the report which states that the Board has 
final authority. 


It was moved that the report be received. 


Prof. Joseph Quillian asked whether to present a related 
motion, but President Roberts asked him to defer. 


President Van Dusen said: that the motion implied that 
the report and its policy would in fact be adopted as that 
of the A. A. T. S. Some members cannot accept that implica- 
tion. It may be received, provided this not mean unanimous 
support of it. He asked for the privilege of recording the 
disagreement of Union Theological Seminary with the de- 
cision of the Board respecting Bangor Seminary and Temple 
School of Theology. 


It was VOTED that the report be received and recorded. 


Prof. Quillian moved (1) that the A. A. T. S. express its 
appreciation to the Board of Review and the Commission 
on Accrediting for good work done; and (2) that a sug- 
gestion be made to the Commission on Accrediting that it 
establish a scale of probationary categories, and that 
actions of the Board and the Commission be reviewed in 
the light of such categories. 


President McCall said that on June 16-17, 1958 the Com- 
mission on Accrediting had set up a sub-committee to study 
exactly Prof. Quillian’s motion, and that it would make its 
report in December, 1958. He did not object to the motion, of 
course, but a positive vote on it by the meeting should not 
mean that the A. A. T. S. requires such a scale of proba- 
tionary categories. 


Professor Quillan repeated that his motion is suggestive, 
not mandatory. 


The motion was VOTED. 
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Dean Feilding read portions of the report of the Commit- 
tee on the Canadian Colleges which had previously been 
distributed. (Cf. p. 81). He moved that the report be re- 
ceived and recorded, but not adopted. The intention of the 
report is simply to open discussion on the question. This 
was VOTED. 

President Roberts observed that the clarity of the report 
disproves the assertion of Father Divine that theologians 
are unable to ‘tangibilitate’! 

Dean Feilding moved the deletion of the last paragraph 
on p. 4 of Bulletin 22. President Van Dusen asked why. 
The Dean said that the Canadians simply did not want to 
have special treatment. 

It was VOTED. 

President McCall moved the withdrawal of an intention 
expressed earlier to the effect that By-Law 5, paragraph 3 
be amended. This withdrawal is recommended by the Exe- 
cutive Committee. VOTED. 

Dean Pope, the chairman of the Executive Committee, 
presented several matters. 

Through a misunderstanding of the Constitution, the 
A. A. T. 8. had appointed one extra member to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Executive Committee, pursuant to the responsibili- 
ties entrusted to it, announces the following changes and 
appointments in commissions for the next biennium: 


A. Commission on Accrediting, for Class of 1964. 
Dean Lawrence Rose, General Theological Seminary 
Dean Walter Harrelson, Chicago Divinity School 

B. Committee on Advanced Theological Studies 
Prof. R. B. Y. Scott, the chairman, resigns. 

Prof. William O. Fennell, Emmanuel College, is 
appointed as a new member. 

Prof. James H. Nichols, University of Chicago, is 
appointed as the new chairman. 

C. Board of Review 
President Ernest C. Colwell, Chairman 
President Walter N. Roberts 
Professor H. Richard Niebuhr 
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D. Procedures regarding Reinspection 
Dean Merrimon Cuninggim, Chairman 
Dean Charles Feilding 
President F. W. Schroeder 


Dean Pope declared that there are now forty-five persons 
serving on committees of the A. A. T. S. as compared to 
eighteen in 1956—a sign of the organization’s astonishing 
growth. : 


The report of the Committee on Courtesies was read by 
Principal E. J. Thompson of Edmonton, Alberta. (Cf. p. 91) 


Endorsement of the report was moved. Dean Pope took 
the chair to relieve President Roberts of any slight embar- 
rassment. It was VOTED. 


At 11:00 a. m. Dr. Charles L. Taylor presented his address 
on the theme Theological Education, Quo Vadis? (Cf p. 
185) 


Dean Horton led in prayer and gave the benediction. 
The meeting was adjourned at 11:45 a. m. 


Dean B. W. Anderson (Secretary) was called away at the 
end of the session of June 18. 


Dean J. Robert Nelson acted as secretary for the re- 
maining sessions. 
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PART II 
ADDRESSES 





THE FUNDAMENTAL DILEMMA OF ALL 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


ELLIOTT DUNLAP SMITH 


In our complex, modern technological society it is essen- 
tial in every profession for the professional man to have 
greater knowledge and technique than ever before; and 
yet any professional school which crowds its canvas in the 
attempt to teach its students all that they need to know is 
doomed to failure. For in every profession the amount of 
knowledge and technique is so great that it is clearly im- 
possible to teach professional students all they need to 
know; and even worse, the very attempt to do so is harmful 
and likely to make the students’ education shallow, cramp- 
ing and in the long run inhibiting. From this there is no 
escape. All professional education is faced with this 
dilemma. 


The reason for this dilemma lies in the difficult world into 
which students in all professions must go in order to prac- 
tice their professions. This world is difficult not only be- 
cause it is troubled, frightened and confused, but because of 
the rate at which knowledge is increasing and of the up- 
rooting effect of this rapidly increasing knowledge upon 
the thoughts and ways and institutions and faith of man. 
In such a world no amassing of knowledge and technique 
in professional school can assure the student that the bases 
of his professional decisions after graduation will not be 
obsolete, and the very acquisition of a huge mass of particu- 
larized knowledge and skill will impede his securing a 
sufficiently thorough grasp of fundamentals to equip him 
either to go on learning after graduation as new knowledge 
comes into his field or to go into the open fields of thought 
and action where alone creative work is done. 


Even though the creeds and basic documents of religion 
are older than Galileo’s and Newton’s laws and have stood 
the test of centuries, I wonder if theological schools in 
seeking to equip their students to make the eternal truths 
of religion vital and compelling in the changing world of 
today, do not join the other professions in being faced by 
the dilemma of each year having more and more to teach 
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and yet each year facing greater and greater danger that 
if they try to teach all there is to be taught, the students 
whom they graduate will be ill equipped to deal with change. 
This dilemma is too widely recognized to merit further 
elaboration. The critical question is by what means it can 
be resolved. 


The experience of most professions is clear that the key 
to the resolution of this dilemma lies in the fact that if 
professional students are suitably taught, the longest and 
most vital period of their professional education begins 
when that which is ordinarily called their professional 
education comes to an end. If the period of the students’ 
education is thus extended over their entire professional 
careers, there is time for the needed learning, and in addi- 
tion what they learn is deepened and vitalized by being 
related to their immediate needs. When attacked in this 
way, the dilemma of professional education becomes not 
only solvable but benign. 


For a professional school thus to resolve this dilemma 
requires it to transfer the focus of its teaching from the 
amassing of knowledge and technique to preparing its 
students to continue to learn after graduation in the prac- 
tice of their professions where they must learn alone. But 
thus to equip students to stand on their own feet in learning 
is not enough. They must also be taught to learn in such 
a way that the very act of learning builds professional 
stature. Only then will their learning, as they proceed in 
their careers, develop in them the wisdom and the discipline 
of mind and of character which mark the man who is truly 
professional. 


Any professional school seeking to resolve the basic 
dilemma of its education, therefore, must from the start 
know clearly and truly what the major characteristics of 
professional stature are, and in addition know how they 
relate to the process of professional learning. In order to 
see more clearly what this means, let us examine the char- 
acteristics which lie at the roots of professional stature and 
then explore their influence upon those major developments 
of professional education which stand out above all others. 
Although the characteristics of stature vary somewhat 
between the professions, the three characteristics which 
seem to me most important are essentially alike in all. 
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The first of these characteristics is professional depth. 
Although all professional men must deal with much that is 
routine, and although in order to save time for more impor- 
tant work they must deal with this routine work with 
routine efficiency, professional men who have stature are 
quick to sense a creative problem even when it is embedded 
in routine ones. And when such men sense a creative prob- 
lem they do not look for a standard answer or seek for 
some ready-to-use knowledge, formula or practice. Instead 
they go deep in their thinking to the fundamental principles 
and ways of thought that lie at the roots of their profes- 
sions, and then having gotten these origins of thought 
clearly in mind they find their way back to decisions which, 
because they are based on profound origins—because they 
have in this sense “profound originality’—are creative 
and enduring. 


Let me give an example of such “profound originality” 
from the profession of civil engineering. For centuries, in 
designing suspension bridges engineers followed two es- 
tablished practices which were never questioned—reinfore- 
ing the roadway of the bridge and covering the steel towers 
with decorative stone or concrete. When Mr. O. H. Ammann 
designed the huge George Washington bridge, he sensed 
in its very size a creative opportunity. Then instead of 
accepting the reinforcement of the roadway as necessary, 
he went back to the origin of the practice—the danger that 
horses and vehicles crossing over the bridge would set it 
vibrating and destroy it—and recognized that with so great 
a bridge, its very weight would prevent any vehicle from 
setting it vibrating. So he built the bridge without rein- 
forcement at an enormous saving. In the same way he went 
to the origin of the practice of covering the metal piers of 
the bridge with decorative material and saw that it was due 
to the awkward angularities of the early steel columns, and 
to the fact that from ancient times until well into the 19th 
Century the columns of most suspension bridges were built 
of stone and people had become accustomed to this. Again 
he recognized that with his great bridge and with modern 
engineering design the steel columns would be made hand- 
some and that to leave them uncovered would not only save 
great expense but would bring out the beauty of the func- 
tional lines of the bridge as a whole. So the beautiful and 
unprecedentedly economical George Washington Bridge was 
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built; and soon it was followed by the even more beautiful 
and ethereal Whitestone Bridge. 


This “profound originality” is the essence of professional 
depth. It requires a full mastery of what are the funda- 
mental concepts and ways of thought of one’s profession. 
It requires equally skill in being able to explore and use 
these fundamental ideas so that in spite of the pressures 
toward routine efficiency, toward commonplace effectiveness 
and toward immediate success which dealing with the ex- 
pediencies of actual practice create, these fundamentals will 
be kept in mind and will determine thought and action. 


The second pre-eminent characteristic of professional 
stature is professional breadth. Again I can best make this 
clear by an example. Not many years ago in one of our best 
law schools a group of teachers decided to re-examine their 
image of professional stature in order to see if their teach- 
ing was conducive to developing their students in that 
image. To do this they looked at practicing lawyers and 
asked themselves in what ways the great lawyers differed 
from the ordinary run. They noticed first the profound 
originality of which I have spoken and recognized that it 
was the characteristic of great lawyers and judges of going 
below particular precedents to the fundamental principles 
which these precedents as a whole revealed, that gave to our 
common law its remarkable power of growth and adapta- 
tion. 

But as they examined outstanding lawyers further, they 
recognized another definitive quality. When such lawyers 
were confronted with a major problem, on the one hand 
they saw the strictly legal problem—“What is the law in 
this case and what legal action should be taken?” On the 
other hand, they also saw that there was always a second 
problem, a problem of human relationships. For example, 
“Tf in this case we bring a suit for damages which we 
believe we can win, how will it affect the relationship be- 
tween the two principal parties and between them and their 
community?” Or, “If we put this meticulous, clear and 
unquestionably enforceable clause in our contract, will it 
make a good relationship between the people involved so 
that they will work constructively and effectively together, 
or will it lead to destructive conflicts between them 2?” Thus 
the lawyer of stature was aware that in every law case, in 
one way and another, there was not only a legal problem but 
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a broader, general problem; and that he thus had two func- 
tions, a central legal function and general function. Because 
he was aware of this, when he dealt with a legal problem he 
did not ask himself the narrow question, “How can I best 
do my legal stuff?” Instead he asked the far broader and 
more professional question, “What, all things considered, 
including both my central and my general functions, should 
I do?” This is the essence of professional breadth. 


Every professional practitioner who is more than a techni- 
cian, as well as every lawyer, not only performs a central, 
specialized professional function which can be clearly de- 
fined—such as designing bridges, preaching sermons, or 
teaching a subject—but develops around this central func- 
tion a less definable, general function which includes such 
duties as adapting what he is planning or doing to the char- 
acter of the individuals and institutions upon which it may 
impinge. This general function is distinct from the central 
function but is equally important. It is not a fixed function, 
although it has much stability. In each case it is com- 
pounded from the responsibilities which come to a profes- 
sional worker because in the use of his technical skill he is 
able to appraise the problem as a whole, as well as his 
technical problem, with special insight, and to act in relation 
to it with special wisdom. 


In all professions this distinction between the central 
technical function and the general function is a vital one. 
It is primarily the general function that humanizes the cold 
techniques of professional practice and makes even the 
performance of one’s technical function contribute to the 
total well-being of those with whom one deals. But one’s 
general function is not a miscellaneous social vision and 
responsibility, but a “functional wholeness,” arising out of 
one’s professional character. It is important always to bear 
one’s general function in mind, but it also is important to 
bear in mind that it is as strictly professonal as one’s central 
function. 

The third characteristic of professional stature is pro- 
fessional integrity. It is closely related to each of the other 
two characteristics of which I have spoken. On the one 
hand, to gain professional depth by going to deep origins 
in creative work often causes one to come upon disturbing 
things which may uproot the established preconceptions of 
one’s self or others, or may undermine the validity of estab- 
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lished practices or skills. When this occurs it takes forti- 
tude born of integrity to catch the fleeting evidences of 
fundamental implications, and to wrestle with the stubborn 
inner and outer resistance to their acceptance until one 
overcomes it. For the way of the profound thinker is often 
hard. On the other hand, to exercise professional breadth 
by persisting in examining one’s problems “all things con- 
sidered” until one has first brought to light even the most 
concealed and disquieting elements and accepted them as 
part of the reality with which one must deal; and then until 
one has also seen one’s central and one’s general functions 
skillfully and honestly, in relation to this reality so as 
neither to indulge in self-gratifying but ill-considered efforts 
to do good nor to avoid duties which are awkward, difficult 
or personally disadvantageous to perform, requires search- 
ing honesty and disciplined ‘integrity. 


Integrity, however, is required above all not to let a rea- 
listic appreciation of the problem “all things considered,” 
and the shortcuts, expedients and ways out which it may 
bring to light, divert one’s attention from the basic verities 
which alone can give validity and depth of purpose to work- 
ing with reality. Professional depth alone may make one 
academic and remote. Professional breadth alone may make 
one shallow, cunning, and timeserving. The essence of pro- 
fessional integrity, therefore, lies in uniting professional 
depth with professional breadth with unflinching recogni- 
tion of the truth and of the duties to which the truth gives 
rise. Professional breadth, depth and integrity constitute 
high professional stature only when they interplay with 
each other. 


As a layman I have tried to puzzle out realistically and 
sympathetically just what this means in the profession of 
the ministry today, but I have been unable to do so. For in 
the ministry more than in other professions, the area of 
accepted professional expertness—the minister’s central 
professional function—has been greatly altered, diffused 
and even fragmented by the onrush of knowledge and social 
change. It is no longer clearly defined in the eyes of the 
public and possibly in some instances even in the eyes of 
the ministry itself. Hence, there is especial danger of over- 
looking the critical part which is played by this central pro- 
fessional function, to which professional depth particularly 
relates, in focusing and strengthening the broader general 
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functions of the minister. Even more, in this time of ra- 
pidly increasing ‘public relations” techniques and the wide- 
spread extension of their use, the less clearly the central 
ministerial function is defined in relation to the profound 
principles and verities of the profession, the easier it is to 
let such techniques define success and thus in large measure 
become ends, smoothing over difficulties rather than facing 
them, bringing about objectively impressive results rather 
than profound and enduring values. Especially at this time 
when the prevailing worship of efficiency and success have 
made so many men turn to religion for escape rather than 
for a deeper dedication to duty, unless the central and the 
general functions of the ministry are seen with truth and 
clarity, professional breadth loses contact with professional 
depth and professional integrity becomes confused. 


Underlying each of these three interrelated characteris- 
tics of professional stature is the fact that as long as a man 
of professional stature practices his profession he is in- 
herently a learner and must learn not merely from study 
but from experience. In no way are these characteristics 
of stature more important than in guiding this learning, 
and in no way are they better developed than by this learn- 
ing rightly done. Because the professional man of stature 
in learning from study and experience combines profes- 
sional depth, breadth and integrity, he not only learns how 
to use profound principles and wisdom in dealing with ac- 
tual problems, but from thoughtful dealing with these prob- 
lems he also learns a deeper fundamental wisdom and 
develops a truer sense of integrity than academic studies 
alone can provide. Just as the depth of his learning gives 
focus and guidance to his breadth, his breadth in learning 
illuminates and humanizes his depth and both together 
require and strengthen integrity. Hence, if the students 
in professional schools can acquire a sufficiently solid grasp 
of the fundamental knowledge and practices of their pro- 
fessions, and the skill and integrity to use them in learning 
that is at once realistic and scholarly—that is, learning 
which has professional depth, breadth and integrity— they 
will be equipped not only to continue their education by 
themselves as they go on in their professions after gradua- 
tion but in doing so to grow in stature. 


The two greatest advances in professional education in 
the last hundred years—the development of the case method 
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in law and of the clinical method in medicine—have resolved 
the dilemma of professional education in this way. They 
have consisted essentially of the introduction of teaching 
methods which assist students, through reiterated practice 
in truly professional learning, to acquire the three roots of 
professional stature. It is important to note that in both of 
these great steps ahead in professional education, the teach- 
ing of the art of dealing with and learning from profes- 
sional experience is combined with the deepening and 
broadening of fundamental scholarly knowledge; and that 
the acquisition of professional breadth is thus combined 
with the acquisition of professional depth. In these methods 
there is thus no separating out of a scholarly field and a 
practical field, for at heart they consist of teaching how to 
make one contribute to the other. Thus, in the great law 
schools there are no courses in handling witnesses or in 
summing up before a jury. In the great medical schools 
there are no courses on taking case histories or in bedside 
manners. Even in clinical study or internship these aspects 
of professional practice are not taught or learned in detach- 
ment. In so far as such practices are learned, they are 
learned as the expression and the evidence of deep pro- 
fessional conceptions and values. Unless in professional 
schools both professional depth and breadth are taught in 
interrelationship as they must later be interrelated after 
graduation, growth toward professional stature is bound 
to suffer. 


This joinder of professional depth, breadth and integ- 
rity in professional education can only be attained by dedi- 
cation and sacrifice on the part of those who teach. On the 
one hand it requires that scholars must, to some extent, 
give up their established ways of teaching scholarly knowl- 
edge as an end in itself. On the other hand it requires that 
teachers of the practical arts must cease to teach techniques 
as such, untroubled by the difficult task of subordinating 
them to scholarly principles and ends. The inner resistance 
this involves is often great. For example, when Harvard 
developed the case method, and later when Columbia 
adopted it, in each instance a group of professors were so 
disturbed that they left and founded rival schools. 


What this means in professional education for the minis- 
try was so clearly and forthrightly stated in 1957 by a 
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committee of the faculty of the Harvard Divinity School 
that I would like to quote extracts from the committee’s 
report.* 


“In the present century the complexity of issues in the 
social and intellectual spheres alone has so affected the 
conception of the church that to a high degree ministers 
are unclear and insecure about what they actually are and 
what they are not doing. It is surely one of the primary re- 
Sponsibilities of the seminaries and divinity schools to 
assume leadership in the recovery of the sense of religious 
reality in the role of the minister and in the ministeries 
of the church.” 


* %* * 


“The School recognizes that there are numerous skills 
which belong to, and are the reponsibility of, the minister 
in parish and society. It believes however that these skills 
are not to be taught or pursued in isolation. The Faculty is 
finding its way to a clear decision as to how a fundamental 
redirection is to be achieved. Concerted attention is being 
given to the implementation, through a curricular and 
teaching structure, of the assumption that all skills of the 
pastor and the conduct of parish activities are rooted in 
the faith and tradition as disclosed by theological, biblical 
and historical studies. What have often been exploited as 
techniques are to be treated in the light of the total 
Christian heritage and its communication, and all practical 
instruction will be given theological, biblical and historical 
orientation and taught without departmental division.” 


* * * 


“With work in the parishes as with all studies in the 
School, it is essential that the student strive not for an 
accumulation of practices, but for a fundamental discipline 
of heart and mind, a discipline as fundamental as that 
which sustains the well-educated lawyer and that which 
makes it possible for a doctor to diagnose a disease and 
treat both the disease and the patient. And just as it is 
crucial that the discipline of the doctor as a practitioner be 
profoundly medical and acquired as part of his learning of 


* See the 1957 “Report of the Overseers’ Committee to Visit the 
Harvard Divinity School.” Copies of this report are available on 
request from the Secretary of the Board of Overseers, Massachusetts 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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medicine, so it is crucial that the discipline of the minister 
which underlies his relations with his parishioners be pro- 
foundly religious and learned as part of his study of 
religion.” 


Thus the basic dilemma of all professional education 
arises from the fact that in education for all professions the 
growing need of students for extensive knowledge is set 
against the impossibility of teaching the student in school 
all that he needs to know without making his knowledge 
shallow and static. The professional schools which have 
become most great have done so by recognizing that only 
by abandoning the effort to provide maximum coverage 
of knowledge and technique during the time that the student 
is in school, and by designing all teaching with the purpose 
of making the end of the student’s formal education the 
beginning of a vital lifelong education, can this dilemma 
be surmounted. To this end they have focused teaching 
upon developing in the student the basic knowledge and the 
discipline of thought and character which are essential to 
equip him not merely to learn by himself but to learn with 
professional depth, breadth and integrity. In doing this 
they have instilled into their teaching as its primary 
characteristics reiterated exercise by the student in the 
profound originality which gives professional depth, and 
concurrent exercise in examining his central and his general 
functions ‘all things considered” which gives professional 
breadth. As they have done this it has become clearer and 
clearer that the development of scholarly wisdom and of 
realistic insight and technique can only be brought together 
through integrity, and cannot wholly be separated either 
in professional school or in later life without tending to 
destroy the integrity which alone can guide professional 
depth and breadth to high ends. For here as so often, in- 


tegrity calls for the wholeness from which its derivation 
stems. 


Professional education for the ministry is facing new 
problems and new temptations, which give to its resolution 
of the basic dilemma of professional education almost 
unique urgency. I am convinced that one of the most valu- 
able steps toward resolving this dilemma in education for 
the ministry, as in other professional education, consists 
in a careful re-examination of just what professional depth, 
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professional breadth and professional integrity mean in the 
ministry, and then the development of teaching which pro- 
vides reiterated exercise of these characteristics by the 
student in all aspects of his learning. 
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LEVELS OF COOPERATION 


WALTER N. ROBERTS 


It will soon be forty years since steps were taken which 
led to the formation of the Conference of Theological Semi- 
naries and Colleges in the United States and Canada. 


On August 13-16, 1918 delegates from fifty-three theo- 
logical seminaries met at Harvard University to confer in 
the interest of theological education. This first meeting 
erew out of a conversation between President Horr of 
Newton Theological Institution (now Andover Newton) 
and Professor Henry Wilder Foote of Harvard Divinity 
School on January 15, 1918. As President Horr was ar- 
ranging for a conference of representatives of Baptist 
theological seminaries he indicated that he wished that 
“Harvard University would call a general conference of 
theological seminaries of all denominations to discuss 
problems of theological education arising out of the war.” 
The call was issued by President Lowell and the first ‘‘con- 
ference of theological seminaries and colleges in the United 
States and Canada” convened. Thus was fulfilled the expect- 
ation that when two Americans get together, they event- 
ually organize. 

I. CREATIVE DISCUSSION 

At the first meeting the opening address was given by 
President Lowell on “The Social and Religious Problems 
Which the War Has Presented to the Minister.” Under the 
leadership of President W. Douglas Mackenzie the follow- 
ing morning the conference discussed two topics: (a) 
“Causes affecting the number and quality of theological 
students,” and (b) “The measures to be taken by the theo- 
logical schools to meet the shortage of ministers which will 
arise after the war.” The afternoon session took as its 
topic, “The indispensable minimum and the unattainable 
ideal in theological education.” 


The next morning discussion turned upon “The obliga- 
tion resting upon theological schools to provide adequate 
training for (a) The parish minister; (b) Religious Ed- 
ucation in school and college, and in Church and Sunday 
School; (c) Professional teachers of theological disciplines ; 
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(d) Social Service; and (e) Missions.” A distinguished 
layman, Mr. John F. Moors of Boston, spoke in the evening 
on the subject: “What the Layman Asks of the Ministry.” 
The final session was given to the discussion of three topics: 
(a) “To what extent can the ‘Case System’ or the ‘Clinical 
Method’ be followed in practical training for the ministry ?”’ 
(b) “To what extent should preaching and parish work by 
students be restricted?” (c) “What limitations are desir- 
able in the use of beneficiary aid?” 

The findings of this first conference are rather typical 
and significant: 

The members expressed their loyalty to their respective 
governments, the United States and Canada, and coopera- 
tion “in proclaiming the moral aims of the war and the duty 
of continuing the struggle for a just and lasting peace.” 

They expressed their concern about recruiting candidates 
for the ministry. 

They appealed to college and university authorities to 
give guidance to candidates for the ministry “in prepara- 
tion for their theological studies similar to that now given 
to students intending to enter other professional schools.” 

The conference recommended that theological schools in 
accepting students take special measures to meet special 
eases but warned that in doing so “great care should be 
exercised in maintaining a high standard of qualifications 
for the ministry.” 

Various committees including a Continuation Committee 
were appointed. 

As one reflects upon this first meeting he sees several 
things of great significance. Cooperation in theological 
education began on the level of a discussion of common 
needs and common problems. These were basic problems 
for all the schools, basic then and basic now. Each school 
had something to give, something to learn and nothing to 
fear in such co-operation. Many of the best schools and the 
best minds in theological education were involved in this 
movement from the beginning. The generous contributions 
of strong leaders have put every school in debt to them. 

Perhaps the term “creative discussion” at biennial 
meetings would best characterize the period from 1918 to 
1934 of the Conference of Theological Seminaries and 
Colleges in the United States and Canada, but an added 
technique soon emerged. 
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II. FUNCTIONING THROUGH COMMITTEES 


The committees that were appointed issued reports, some 
of which were published and sent to the schools in printed 
form. Following the meeting at Garrett in 1924 most were 
published in the Biennial Proceedings. One needs only to 
call attention to the names of the committees or the titles 
of the reports in order to appreciate their relevance for 
that time and their influence in our work today, i.e. a 
Committee on the Preparation and Revision of Literature 
on the Requirements of Students for the Ministry. Presi- 
dent Wilson wrote a pamphlet on “The Task of the Minis- 
try.” There was a Committee on the Proposal that the 
Government should include theological students in the 
Student’s Army Training Corps. Another was asked to 
secure data relating to Theological Schools’ courses of 
study and conditions of admission in England, Scotland, 
France, Switzerland and Holland. 


One committee worked on the problem of Sources of 
Recruiting for the Ministry and the relative efficiency of 
different kinds of theological training including that of 
Bible Schools. 


Under the direction of seminaries geographically adja- 
cent, group conferences of college students to discuss the 
work of the ministry were proposed. 


Thus, at a very early date this new technique emerged. 
Creative discussion was continued, but many of the basic 
problems in theological education were referred to special 
committees, the reports of which were presented and dis- 
cussed in biennial meetings and, generally after some modi- 
fication, adopted. For example, our Standards for Accredit- 
ing grew out of the work of committees on the Pre-Seminary 
Course of Study and the Aims of Theological Education 
and Degrees Conferred by Seminaries. More recently the 
report of a committeé on Library Standards was approved 
by the Association for inclusion in the Standards for 
Accrediting. 

III. Surveys 

As early as 1922 there was talk about a survey: of 
theological education, which was made by Dr. Robert L. 
Kelly, secretary of the Church Boards of Education and 
published in 1924 under the title, Theological Education in 
America. Of this Dr. O. D, Foster gave an extended review 
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in the Biennial meeting at Evanston in 1924 followed by a 
discussion. The faculties of seminaries and colleges were 
urged to study the book. 


In this same biennial meeting of 1924 a Committee on 
Cooperative Research was appointed with William Adams 
Brown as chairman leading to eight regional conferences 
of seminary representatives in 1925 and 1926. In June, 
1927, a proposal for a second survey was presented to the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research which in the 
spring of 1929 was approved. Dr. Mark A. May was 
appointed Director. There are those here today who par- 
ticipated in that survey, President Riley B. Montgomery 
and Dr. Raymond P. Morris. 

The biennial meetings of the Conference at Chicago in 
1930 and Gettysburg in 1932 were devoted to a discussion 
of the facts revealed in the survey. Six committees ap- 
pointed to study these met together for three days in 
Cleveland, in November 1931. At length the survey was 
published in 1934 in four volumes under the title, The 
Education of American Ministers. 

As we look back over these years we see that by 1934 
three techniques of cooperation had emerged: 

(1) Creative discussion among those engaged in theo- 
logical education. 

(2) The work of committees in relation to specific prob- 
lems of theological education. 

(3) The survey of theological education as a comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive study of theological education. 

Here are three levels of cooperation that produced effec- 
tive results during the first sixteen years of the life of the 
Conference of Theological Seminaries and Colleges in the 
United States and Canada. 


IV. ACCREDITATION 

Greater things were in the offing. At the biennial meeting 
in 1934, held at Colgate Rochester Divinity School, three 
commissions were appointed: one on Standards of Admis- 
sions, one on Accrediting Institutions of Theological Edu- 
cation, and one on Cooperation. 

There grew out of the work of these commissions a plan 
for accrediting theological schools, the Standards for 
Accrediting and a new constitution. At the biennial meeting 
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at Crozer Theological Seminary in 1936 the reports of the 
commissions were approved, a new constitution was 
adopted, the Standards for Accrediting were adopted and 
the newly reorganized American Association of Theological 
Schools came into being. 

In 1935 Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill became Executive Secretary 
and served the Association in a most creative manner in 
this capacity for four years. 

By 1938 the procedures for accrediting were well estab- 
lished and the first list of accredited theological schools in 
the United States and Canada was published. 


Cooperation in theological education had reached a new 
level as the member schools had moved into the area of 
judging and being judged by one another. Some schools 
were accredited. Some were denied accredition. Still others 
remained outside, considering themselves not ready for 
inspection. 

No fundamental change in the structure of cooperation 
came during the next two decades until the meeting of 
the Association in 1956 at Berkeley, California. However, 
very important things were happening within the existing 
structure. 


Unaccredited schools were seeking counsel regarding 
their status, and direction for improvement. 

Accredited schools were searching their own hearts, 
dissatisfied with their status, bent on improvement. 

Annual or biennial reports were submitted to the Com- 
mission on Accrediting for its scrutiny. 

A system of Notations was effectively used to call atten- 
tion to weak points in the structures of a school. 

The Standards for Accrediting were used as a guide to 
excellence in theological education. 

The newly-created ‘Library Standards and the practical 
sessions of the American Theological Library Association 
brought strategic gains in theological libraries. 

During the later part of the 1940’s and early 1950’s there 
was an uneasiness abroad, a restlessness with the progress 
of theological education, a feeling that we needed to take 
a “new look” at theological education in America. 


A new survey of Theological Education in America was 
launched under the able leadership of a team of distin- 
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guished theological educators: Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Director, Dr. Daniel Day Williams, Associate Director and 
Dr. James M. Gustafson, Assistant Director. The team 
officially began its work on July 1, 1954 and concluded in 
September 1955, although some members did a great deal 
of work both preceding and following these dates. 


V. MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


It is not my purpose to relate the procedures of the sur- 
vey, or to evaluate the results of the same. Rather, it is 
to affirm that the survey was largely responsible for launch- 
ing the American Association of Theological Schools into 
a new era and upon a higher level of cooperation. For lack 
of a better term I choose to call this the era of mutual 
responsibility. As members of the Association we belong 
to each other, responsible to each other. As an Association 
we are responsible also for the quality of theological edu- 
cation in America. As a responsible organization we have 
a right and a duty to speak about any point of weakness 
in any member school. This Association is under moral 
obligation to theological education, to the church and to 
human society to act with a sense of genuine integrity. It 
has no right to vouch for a school (which is what accredit- 
ation really means) unless that school is putting forth 
worthy efforts and achieving worthy results. At the same 
time, the Association is aware of the fact that no real 
improvement takes place in a school unless there are those 
within the school who see the need of improvement and 
who will carry it through. 

This level of cooperation—mutual responsibility—calls 
for some new techniques and new procedures. The Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools cannot by external 
authority, compulsion, threat or pressure, compel a school 
to improve. It can do two things: (1) negatively speaking, 
it can refuse to accredit a school or drop one from the 
accredited list, and (2) positively speaking, it can stimulate, 
encourage and challenge a school to improve. 

As an Association we have come to the place in this era 
of mutual responsibility where we are under moral obliga- 
tion to follow both the negative and positive procedures. 

In this connection I want to “accentuate the positive” 
but not “to eliminate the negative.” It is not my purpose 
to announce or plead for any new programs, but rather 
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to interpret the significance of our present and our future 
advances. 


Much of our lack of progress in theological education can 
be attributed to the problem of isolation. How to break the 
shell which separates us is one of our major problems. 


As the new survey of theological education was well 
under way the gift of $225,000 from the Sealantic Fund 
changed the course of our work. It was this gift which 
made possible a greatly enlarged program, the employment 
of a full-time Executive Director and the launching of 
several projects organized, in part, by the Survey of Theo- 
logical Education. 


This new and enlarged program was presented and 
adopted by the Association at its biennial meeting at 
Berkeley, California in June, 1956. A full-time Executive 
Director began his service to the Association on January 1, 
1957. 


Since then significant things have happened to furnish 
content and give meaning to our present level of coopera- 
tion—mutual responsibility. 


The Faculty Fellowship Program, made possible by the 
gift of $500,000 from the Sealantic Fund, Inc., has enabled 
22 professors from 20 accredited schools to spend a most 
profitable year of study and research. Such a program 
should contribute immensely to the solution of our problems 
of isolation, stimulating schools to establish systems of 
sabbatical leaves for the members of their faculties, and 


encouraging faculty members to make wise use of sabbatical 
leaves. 


The Guides for Self-Study are a product of the combined 
insights gained in the survey and the ingenuity of our new 
Executive Director. They are offered as a stimulus to our 
schools. The questions they raise should stir our imagina- 
tions and move us to effective action in lifting the standards 
in our several schools. 

The Periodical Index and the Microfilming Projects also 
made possible by gifts from the Sealantic Fund, Inc., hold 
great promise for the enrichment of our libraries. We look 
to the American Theological Library Association for leader- 
ship in these projects. 

Financial Aid to Theological Education is an urgent con- 
cern to all our schools. Here we have a mutual responsi- 
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bility. Here we can do things together which are utterly 
impossible to do effectively separately. Here we must act 
nationally as an Association and regionally as cooperating 
schools. Encouraging things are beginning to happen. 


The Senior Honors Scholarship Program (made possible 
by the Lilly Endowment, Inc.) strikes at a common con- 
temporary problem in theological education. Each recipient 
of an honors scholarship should become a witness to the 
value of making seminary years a full-time vocation. Again, 
here is something we can do jointly but not separately. 


The Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellowship Pro- 
gram, made possible by the five sons of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., represents a unique approach to the problem of recruit- 
ing persons of unusual gifts for the pastoral ministry. This 
program, now concluding its fourth year of service, shows 
results beyond our fondest expectations. 


A united impact of the schools upon the problem of re- 
cruiting for the Christian ministry has only just begun. 


In this era of mutual responsibility the Association must 
offer every kind of service possible to the theological schools 
of the United States and Canada. It has a right to expect 
that the schools will respond in contributing to that service 
and in making use of it for their own enrichment and for 
the advancement of theological education. 


The Proposed Program for Visitation Teams represents 
one of the highest levels we have yet attained in mutual 
responsibility. Both the negative and the positive function 
of these visits are well stated by our Executive Director in 
his May 1958 Report. 


[The visits] are not part of a “policing” 
operation to see whether a school still deserves 
accreditation. They are not instituted to provide 
information for the A.A.T.S. or another agency. 
They are not designed to make all schools alike. 
Least of all, the teams will not speak as represen- 
tatives of rich powerful schools to inform “have 
nots” how to operate on a scale still many years in 
the offing. 

They will presuppose, on the part of visitors and 
visited, humility of minds in search of truth and 
gentleness of hearts dedicated to a high common 
purpose. The spirit, then, will be not an eagerness 
to overtake a brother in a fault, or to conceal weak- 
nesses, but to explore candidly the true condition 
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of the school. There will be no condescension nor 
stubbornness, but a will to find ways of increased 
effectiveness. There will be a realization on the part 
of the visitors that in each school they are likely to 
discover contributions to our common life that no 
other is making, and awareness on the part of the 
school that it has much to learn from the experi- - 
ence of others. 


Our present level of cooperation—mutual responsibility 
—may be likened to the Protestant doctrine of the priest- 
hood of all believers. Just as the doctrine of the priesthood 
of all believers is grossly misunderstood when it results in 
selfish individualism, so the proper independence of each 
theological school is abused unless each member of this body 
contributes to the life and health of every other part. 


Because we belong to this Association we belong to each 
other. As a group of schools we are responsible to our Lord, 
to His Church, to human society and to each other for the 
kind and quality of theological education our schools are 
promoting. In our pilgrimage together we have “reached 
the point of no return.”” We must move forward together in 
the advancement of theological education. 
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DILEMMAS IN MEDICAL EDUCATION* 


VERNON W. LipparD, M.D. 


It is a great privilege for me to be with you and to share 
in your dilemma. Let me assure you that those who are 
concerned with professional education for the ministry 
are not alone. The faculties of medical schools, and I 
suspect those in other professional fields, are in the same 
boat. 

It would be presumptuous of me to attempt to discuss 
your problems so perhaps I can be most helpful by discuss- 
ing some of ours and let you draw your own conclusions. 

Among the professional schools, the medical schools are 
perhaps in the most favored position in that their mission 
is clear and there is general public acceptance of the fact 
that, for their own protection, high standards must be 
maintained. This has not always been true and fifty years 
ago medical education in the United States was at a very 
low ebb. Diploma mills and proprietary schools, operated 
largely for the prestige and profit of their faculties, 
flourished. In 1900, 160 so-called medical schools were 
granting degrees. In 1910, the famous Flexner investiga- 
tion was conducted under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation and with the cooperation of the Americal Medi- 
cal Association and Association of American Medical 
Colleges. The result was an upheaval which is probably 
unique in the annals of education—at least in modern times. 
Half of the schools either closed their doors or combined 
with others and left the country in 1920 with 70 fully 
accredited institutions. A few others hung on and it was 
not until about 1950 that all existing schools were fully 
accredited. The 85 schools now in existence are not of 
equal quality but there is probably less difference between 
the best and the worst than would be found in other areas 
of professional education. 

In this struggle, a certain amount of governmental con- 
trol was a great asset because the state boards of licensure 


* Several paragraphs in this address were copied, with minor revi- 
sions, from an address delivered by the author at a meeting of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges and published in the Journal 
of Medical Education, Vol. 30, pages 698-706, 1955. 
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were in a position to put teeth into the recommendations 
of unofficial national organizations. There is always the 
fear that through their licensing examinations the states 
might exert undue influence on the curriculum and methods 
of instruction but that has not been our experience. 


There has also been concern, and a strong suspicion on 
the part of the general public, that medical education is 
controlled by the American Medical Association. It has 
been accused, for example, of limiting production of phy- 
sicians by keeping down the size of classes and preventing 
the development of additional schools. This has not been 
the case over the past 50 years, since the Flexner investi- 
gation which I mentioned earlier. Its attitude toward 
education has been to encourage the maintenance of high 
standards, which is for the benefit and protection of society. 


Probably the strongest influence in the maintenance of 
high standards of medical education in recent years has 
been the Association of American Medical Colleges, an 
organization similar to your own. This organization, which 
has been in existence since 1876, represents the medical 
schools and their parent universities. It maintains a head- 
quarters and full-time staff in Evanston, Illinois, where it 
occupies a new building adjacent to the Northwestern Uni- 
versity campus, and is supported by annual dues from the 
member institutions and rather generous subsidy from 
several national philanthropic foundations interested in the 
health field. Actually, it has no authority except that dele- 
gated to it by its membership, but serves as a coordinating 
agency and center for several functions of mutual interest 
to the schools. Among its activities are the publication of 
the Journal of Medical Education which is international in 
scope; administration, with cooperation of the Educational 
Testing Service, of the Medical College Admission Test 
which is similar to the Graduate Record Examination; the 
conduct of studies of educational and administrative prob- 
lems; the operation of annual teaching institutes dealing 
with various phases of the curriculum; and participation in 
accreditation. In accreditation, it has cooperated, over the 
past fifty years, with the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association. In this 
latter activity, it does have some real power because the 
statutes governing medical licensure in the states require 
that a physician admitted to examination be a graduate of 
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an accredited school. Most states also have special pro- 
visions for the admission of graduates of foreign schools. 


In the long run, the most powerful force in the mainte- 
nance of high standards of medical and other professional 
education can and should be the universities but I think 
you will agree that goal has not been attained. American 
medical schools, like the divinity schools, have a variety of 
origins. Some were founded in the tradition of the German 
university where medicine has always been considered one 
of the basic disciplines. For example, in Mr. Jefferson’s 
concept of a university, a chair in Anatomy and Medicine 
was established along with Chairs in Rhetoric, Mathe- 
matics, Law, etc., among the ten basic disciplines of the 
University of Virginia. Other American medical schools 
have been associated with their parent universities from the 
beginning but the association has often been tenuous. 
Although the medical schools at Harvard, Yale and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania trace their origins to university 
statutes, they became as they expanded virtually independ- 
ent and it was not until approximately a century later that 
their autonomy was disputed and the universities began to 
collect their fees and administer their finances. At the other 
extreme, many schools were founded and have continued to 
operate in the tradition of the hospital medical school in 
Great Britain, which has been controlled indirectly by the 
practicing medical profession. 


In the introduction to the “Flexner Report’, which I 
mentioned earlier, there is the following significant state- 
ment: “With reasonable prophecy, the time is not far distant 
when, with fair respect for the interests of the public and 
the need for physicians, the articulation of the medical 
school with the university may be the same throughout the 
country. For in the future the college or the university 
which accepts a medical school must make itself responsible 
for university standards in the medical school and for ade- 
quate support for medical education.” It seems fair to 
recognize that after 45 years, this prophecy has not been 
fulfilled. I would not dare to state how many of the 85 
schools now in operation in the United States have the same 
relationship to their universities as other divisions but I 
fear the number would be surprisingly small. Ten have 
no university affiliations. The affiliation of many others, 
some located in cities distant from their parent universities 
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and some right on the university campus, is so remote that 
it can be considered little more than nominal. It is encour- 
aging to note, however, that no school unaffiliated with a 
university has been established for many years and the 
movement, slow as it may be, is in what I consider to be the 
right direction. 

Related to the question of university affiliation is the prob- 
lem of whether the medical school should be concerned pri- 
marily with vocational training and service or with educa- 
tion at a graduate level and research. I understand that the 
divinity schools are faced with this same problem. If the 
only purposes of a medical school are to produce reasonably 
competent practitioners of medicine skilled in the arts and 
techniques of current practice and to deliver good medical 
care locally, a vocational and service orientation, which is 
the logical result of hospital and professional domination, 
would be the more desirable. 


One of the major reasons why professional schools have 
not been readily incorporated in the university structure has 
been the failure of many universities to assume any more 
responsibility for their activities than that of a holding 
company. This situation is to a large extent of our own crea- 
tion because of our identification with our professional 
groups and institutions, such as hospitals and churches, and 
our tendency to avoid interference of central administra- 
tion. We must accept the fact that modern universities are 
complex and sprawling organizations and no longer the 
closely knit communities of scholars they were a century 
ago when a man of sufficient attainment was appointed to a 
professorship and encouraged to go his own way. A certain 
amount of organization is essential if the faculty member is 
to be provided with the tools necessary for his work. It 
becomes detrimental only if it becomes too complex, formal 
and bureaucratic or stifles free interchange of ideas and 
utilization of total resources in the instruction of each stu- 
dent and the pursuit of each research program. In a well 
organized university, schools and departments provide chan- 
nels of easy communication, not barriers erected to guard 
jealously a field of instruction or research. 


If the university is to be more than a holding company in 
relation to its professional schools, some positive effort must 
be made by the central administration to see that each func- 
tions in such a manner as to take advantage of all it has to 
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offer and contributes to its total activity. Among its major 
responsibilities should be a concern for the maintenance of 
a university atmosphere in which the development of atti- 
tudes and character and a curiosity for pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake, not merely the production of skilled techni- 
cians, is paramount. Let me define what I mean by a uni- 
versity atmosphere. I think of it as a situation in which 
scholars, at various levels of maturity, are learning together. 
This simple definition distinguishes the institution of higher 
learning from the vocational school which must be con- 
cerned primarily with the methodology of transfer of tech- 
nical skills from the teacher to the student. 


One of the questions we should constantly ask ourselves 
is whether our methods of instruction are appropriate at the 
graduate level in a university. Are we treating our students 
as mature, responsible, highly motivated, intelligent indi- 
viduals and providing each of them with an environment 
conducive to the maximal development of his potentialities 
or are we merely turning out a reasonably good average 
product? 


The curricula of many medical schools are crowded from 
early morning until late at night with required exercises, the 
compulsion of frequent and detailed course examinations is 
considered necessary, little time or incentive is provided for 
pursuit of special interests, and participation in the advance- 
ment of knowledge is relegated to the postdoctoral level. 
Such practices are not compatible with graduate study in a 
university where introduction of the student to severe and 
self-reliant intellectual effort should be the major purpose. 

Serious efforts are being made at several medical schools 
to get away from these undergraduate and vocational meth- 
ods of instruction. In this regard, I must confess that we 
are in a rather favorable position. The demand for admis- 
sion to many medical schools remains high and we are able 
to select an excellent group of young men and women. 
Furthermore, much of the training in technical skills can 
be postponed until the postdoctoral period because all grad- 
uates are required to spend at least one year in a hospital 
internship and those who are to become specialists now 
spend three to five additional years in residency training in 
their specialties. 

As an example of one of these efforts, let me describe 
briefly our program at Yale which has evolved from the 
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more traditional undergraduate and professional school cur- 
riculum over the past thirty years. We start off with the 
assumption that it is designed to afford the intelligent, 
mature and strongly motivated student an opportunity to 
study at the level of a graduate student and in the atmos- 
phere of a university and with the conviction that the best 
preparation for either medical practice or teaching and re- 
search is an educational experience oriented toward the 
analysis and solution of medical problems rather than the 
acquisition of factual detail. 

It is assumed that the entering student will have a broad 
background in the liberal arts, including the natural sci- 
ences, and be prepared to undertake serious, independent 
study. It is also assumed that he will benefit from guidance 
and stimulation rather than compulsion or competition for 
relative standing in his group. Consequently, he is given 
more than usual freedom in selection of his course of study 
and in determining his rate of progress. 

The curriculum is organized in two phases. The first 
phase, which usually occupies two years, is devoted to study 
of the normal structure and function of the human body, 
from the cellular level to the total organism, and the devia- 
tions which result from the influence of such factors as 
ageing, infections, emotional disturbances, diet, metabolic 
imbalance and the introduction of chemical agents. The stu- 
dent is thus acquainted with the mechanisms of disease and 
the principles upon which diagnosis and therapy are based 
before beginning the study of clinical medicine. 


In the second or clinical phase, he is concerned with the 
care of patients and study of the prevention, diagnosis and 
treatment of disease. Much of his time is spent in working 
individually or in small groups, under close supervision of 
the faculty, in the wards and clinics and in the community. 
On completion of this program, he has a sound basis for 
further more specialized experience leading to a career in 
teaching and research, general practice or the practice of a 
medical or surgical specialty. 


An important and unique aspect of this program is the 
opportunity to engage in original research in much the same 
manner as graduate students in other fields. For almost 150 
years, one of the requirements for the M.D. degree at Yale 
has been the presentation of a dissertation based on original 
investigation. The student is expected to originate his prob- 
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lem, explore the pertinent literature, formulate a plan of 
approach and carry it through to a conclusion under the 
guidance and in the laboratory of a faculty member of his 
choice. This experience is considered an essential phase of 
a curriculum designed to promote the development of critical 
judgment, habits of self-education and creative drive as 
well as the acquisition of established knowledge and skills. 

It has been the policy of the School for many years that 
the student should not be under such pressure to attend 
required exercises that he has no time for pursuit of special 
interests. For that reason, there are fewer than usual sched- 
uled hours in the curriculum and a wide choice of elective 
courses is offered. Many are in the form of small group 
seminars in which other graduate students and faculty mem- 
bers participate. Others provide opportunity for intensive 
clinical experience in limited areas. 


The student is encouraged to advance at his own pace. 
Although the majority complete the program in four aca- 
demic years, special arrangements are made for those who 
have had previous graduate experience or choose to devote 
additional time to an area of major interest. About ten per- 
cent of the members of each class elect to spend an addi- 
tional year in research at Yale or another university or 
research institute in this country or abroad, usually with 
the aid of fellowships. 

Basic courses are offered during the ordinary academic 
year and residence during the summer vacations is not 
required. The majority of students, however, choose to 
devote one or more summer periods to intensive research in 
a laboratory at Yale or elsewhere or to clinical studies which 
augment the regular program. For those who have demon- 
strated interest and competence in research and are in need 
of financial aid, summer research fellowships are available. 

In keeping with the spirit of this program, course exam- 
inations are not required and grades are not recorded. Most 
of the instruction is carried out by tutorial methods in small 
groups in the laboratories, conference rooms, wards and 
outpatient clinics. Evaluation of achievement is dependent 
primarily on the intimate acquaintance of faculty members 
with each student and their appraisal of his progress. All 
students are expected to complete the examinations of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners at some time before 
graduation. Comprehensive examinations may be required, 
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at the end of any year, of a few selected students whose 
progress is not considered satisfactory. The attrition rate 
is low and very few students selected for admission fail to 
complete the course. Under such a plan, the faculty member 
and the student become allies in the common cause of pre- 
paring the student to reach his objective instead of oppon- 
ents in an arbitrary game of winning or losing grades. 


Up to this point, I have dealt largely with problems of 
organization and curriculum. Now let us look for a moment 
at the student. The material from which we can draw in 
the selection of our student body is very much the same as 
yours. We have little difficulty in choosing young men, and 
occasionally women, who are intelligent enough to complete 
the course successfully. The information necessary to reach 
a decision on that basis is readily available from college 
records and the Medical College Admission Test. Where we 
are more likely to fall down is in the choice of men who have 
the character, the integrity, the emotional stability, the 
social conscience, the personality, and those indefinable qual- 
ities which may be called “the milk of human kindness”, 
empathy or a concern for the sensibilities of others. Starry- 
eyed idealism is not enough—in fact it has been my experi- 
ence that the man who exhibits that characteristic too 
obviously does not, in the long run, turn out to be the best 
type of physician. It is often, I believe, an indication of 
immaturity which, at the age of 22, is not likely to be cor- 
rected. The psychologists are making an effort to aid us in 
this dilemma but to date no tests have been established 
which justify complete confidence. 


Furthermore, we are faced with the fact that medicine is 
not a one-channel vocation. Some of the qualities essential 
in one branch of medicine are unnecessary in others. For 
example, a certain degree of manual dexterity is essential 
for a surgeon but a one-armed man may make an excellent 
psychiatrist. 


For want of a better method, we depend largely on the 
personal interview, which certainly has many deficiencies. 
One of the principal ones is the tendency which we all have 
to choose our successors in our own image. This can be 
overcome to some extent by careful selection of the inter- 
viewers, by multiple interviews, and by requiring them to 
defend their observations before a committee. 
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I seriously doubt that we can do much to change the 
personalities of the men selected. Whatever may be done 
along that line is probably achieved by suggestion rather 
than by edict. Having observed at close range several 
attempts to teach ethics by lectures and discussions, I am 
not convinced that much was accomplished. I am, however, 
much impressed with the degree to which students can be 
influenced by example — favorably and unfavorably. In 
schools where a good deal of the clinical instruction is offered 
by men who drop by in their Cadillacs for an hour or two a 
week, the dollar sign is likely to assume an important role 
in the scale of values of their graduates. This is one of the 
reasons why many of us remain strong advocates of full- 
time faculty organization. It is also the reason why we take 
considerable pains to see that our graduates serve their in- 
ternships and residencies in hospitals where high standards 
prevail. 


I have attempted to discuss some of the dilemmas which 
confront the medical educator, many of which I suspect are 
similar to your own, and some of our efforts to solve them. 
Many remain unsolved. A few years ago the Association of 
American Medical Colleges held a symposium similar to the 
one being held here today and the representative of the law 
schools told the medical school deans that we should get 
down on our knees each morning and offer thanks that 
Abraham Lincoln was not a physician because every time 
they try to raise the standards of legal education, they are 
reminded that Lincoln never even attended a law school. 
Perhaps you should be grateful that you did not turn out 
to be the dean of a medical school. 
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TODAY’S TEACHING FOR TOMORROW’S 
LAWYERS 


ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND 


It is always difficult to make up one’s mind as to how far 
what is useful in one field is transferable to another ; this, 
in part, explains the timidity I feel in coming here. At one 
time in my life, when I was a soldier, I became acquainted 
with that highly obnoxious fellow, the man who served in 
the Old Army, and who, joining a new regiment, always 
told how they used to do it in his other command where 
things were much better. I have from time to time had con- 
tact with a perambulatory domestic known around here as an 
“aecommodator”, and while enjoying a cup of coffee in the 
kitchen, I have been regaled with a disquisition on the 
beauties and merits of the prominent and prosperous patrons 
whom the lady has served in past years, with greater splen- 
dor and more decorum than obtains at my house. With 
these edifying examples in my mind I come here with much 
humility. It is increased by the reversal of customary posi- 
tions. Usually one layman, surrounded by some hundreds 
of his fellows, looks up at a single cleric. My present con- 
verse position is awe inspiring,—for me. 


Venturing to suggest some comparisons between legal 
education and your régime, of which I am profoundly igno- 
rant, I have as my only excuse my enthusiasm about what 
we are trying to do in the schools of law. Any teacher of 
law is always happy to find an audience, helpless and cap- 
tive, to whom he may tell what he thinks about his trade, 
and I start with consideration of some fundamentals. The 
greatest problem in legal education is for us to make up our 
minds what we are trying to do. I think in our discipline, 
and possibly in others, teachers tend to go on with custo- 
mary routines, accepting as a fact that they are good and 
desirable and fine, because grandfather did it that way. 
There is among us too little self-examination, too little feel- 
ing that the unexamined life is not lifeworthy. 


Our problem in the law is not like that of our medical 
friends—they try to understand the functioning of a living 
creature and to study how its malfunctionings may be cor- 
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rected. The lawyer’s problem is a social one ; that is to say, 
our science, if it may be called that, is the relation of one 
man to many men, the position of one man among his fel- 
lows. The difficult problem of the law is to strike a reason- 
able balance between justice to the individual, who is differ- 
ent from all the multitudes among whom he lives, and, on 
the other hand, the application to that individual of a gen- 
eral rule, to the end that the law for one man may be the 
same as the law for all. This requires an extraordinarily and 
puzzling allotment of values. 


When I began the study of law I knew of a dear old lady 
out in Brookline, to whose house a young man from Harvard 
went to call one afternoon, when he had been at the Law 
School for a couple of weeks. She said to him, ‘Well, well, 
so you have been studying law for two weeks. Isn’t that 
interesting? How many laws have you learned?” Actually 
this wasn’t such an odd remark. One comes to realize that 
part of our task does consist in learning some laws. We 
must absorb a certain number of these generalizations, 
these rules for life in a crowded world, these wise restraints 
that make men free, formalized in words. In the time of our 
grandfathers, and indeed in the students days of the fathers 
of lawyers of my generation, teaching the law was very 
largely doctrinal. That is to say students were given books 
which described the rules by which society was governed; 
their teachers taught them ordinances and laws and showed 
them the way therein they should walk. Then the young 
men undertook to apply these generalizations, which they 
had read in the texts of wise men, to the specific problems 
of adjustment of man to man, or man to group. 


About 1870, when the great upsurge of learning in science 
was so widespread, in England and upon the continent and 
here, when Darwin’s books were startling multitudes, when 
Huxley was lecturing on science so eloquently to great audi- 
ences, a young man named Christopher Columbus Langdell 
was invited by President Eliot to come and take over the 
deanship of the Harvard Law School. Langdell, I suppose, 
was the greatest teacher of law in modern times. If one 
passes over the English Blackstone and possibly our own 
Chancellor Kent, Christopher Columbus Langdell between 
1870 and 1908 was the greatest innovator in law teaching 
we have ever seen. Impressed by the progress of science, 
by the scientific method, by the laboratory technique, the 
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examination of many specific instances and deduction from 
them of a general conclusion, Langdell decided that the law 
could be treated very much the same. He thought that what 
actually constituted the control of man by society was the 
decision of the judge, because this was the point where col- 
lective society bore on individual man. Dean Langdell said 
to himself and to his colleagues and students, that the rec- 
ords of what judges have done are found in the libraries of 
the law schools; all one has to do to study this vast science 
of law is to derive general conclusions from many individual 
judgments of great courts. Because, thought Langdell, what 
we wish to do, essentially, is to train young men to accom- 
plish these generalizations by themselves. We will send our 
students to the libraries, and if we have an insufficient num- 
ber of copies of books in the libraries, we will make collec- 
tions of selected judgments of great courts in which the 
judges have explained their reasons, we will publish these 
collections in books for students, and we will set the young 
men to reading them and to making up their own minds 
about the generalizations that ought to be derived from 
these specific instances. You see what Langdell was doing 
was reversing what had been done for hundreds of years. 
Teachers for centuries had expounded generalizations and 
had asked their students to solve specific instances with 
their aid. Langdell expounded specific instances, and asked 
the young men to derive from them their own generaliza- 
tions. This procedure, on the whole not very mysterious, 
came to be known as the “case method”; it is now, I think, 
in one form or another pervasive in the common law world. 

It is not always acknowledged for what it is. A year and 
a half ago I was lecturing at Oxford, thanks to the benign 
influence of Senator Fulbright. I found that while my 
friends there disclaimed the use of the “case method”, their 
way of teaching reminded me very much of the conclusion 
arrived at by the famous classical scholar who many years 
ago wrote a learned work expounding the startling theory 
that the Iliad was not written by Homer, but by another 
blind poet of the same name. Essential to teaching by any 
modern faculty of law, it seems to me, is use in a modified 
form of this basic concept of Christopher Langdell’s; its 
core is the responsibility of the young man to educate him- 
self, to derive his own conclusions from data. This, pri- 
marily, I think, is what we are trying to teach in legal 
education. 
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I am during this month involved in reading some 350 
examination books. The students who a few days ago wrote 
these papers will reach the peak of their ability as lawyers 
about the year 2000. I do not know what problems will face 
American society and American lawyers in the year 2000. It 
will not concern me. All I know is that those problems will 
be different, profoundly different, from those that face us 
today. I don’t know whether our young men are going to 
litigate over collisions in outer space, or make regulations 
for harvesting the bottom of the seas; certainly their tasks 
will not be much like ours of 1958. Therefore, what I should 
do for today’s students, it seems to me, is not to seek to per- 
fect them in the doctrines of our time; though as I have no 
other accumulated experience to work on I must teach from 
today’s problems. But it is futile for me to tell these young 
men that in three years, with twelve or fifteen hours of 
classroom work each week from late September until late 
May, we will cover all the problems of regulating organized 
society, neatly packaged in things called courses, so that 
when they leave the doors of the Harvard Law School there 
will be no questions about the conflicts that develop in man’s 
social existence which they will not be competent to answer. 
That would evidence a greater conceit than even I possess. 
It would also waste the young men’s time. 


One of the welcome burdens of the law teacher is answer- 
ing mail containing suggestions. One gets a surprising num- 
ber of letters from old and wise friends across the length 
and breadth of the nation, saying that Harvard needs a 
course in mining law, or a course in the law concerning ship- 
ping goods in airplanes, or a course in the law of radio adver- 
tising, or whatever else. Undoubtedly all these things are 
important; but I can only answer most such suggestions by 
saying what, I think, my aim is—that these young men shall 
be qualified to derive wise conclusions from new premises 
which I cannot even imagine. We cannot hope to qualify 
them to solve any considerable part even of today’s problems 
without much more thought and study after they leave us. 
Therefore, it seems to me what my colleagues and I had best 
do is to select characteristic conflicts of interest which arise 
in today’s society and to encourage young men to think 
about them and to arrive at reasonable reconciliations. 

Perhaps you might be amused to know how in my remote 
student days, as today, a student was introduced to the law 
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of property. Mark you, he has known about property all his 
life. He has said, “This is my bicycle, this is my pair of 
skates, this is my hockey stick, this is my father’s house,” 
but he may never have thought what he means when he says 
these things. So we start him off by asking him to buy a 
rather heavy book of cases and other materials about prop- 
erty, and we tell him to study a case in the book concerning 
a fox hunt on a Long Island beach about 150 years ago. The 
young man reads this rather distressing story of a hunter 
in hot pursuit of a fox, who was about to catch it, when a 
low fellow, obviously no gentleman, rushed in at the last 
minute ahead of the first breathless hunter, snatched up the 
quarry, and carried it off in triumph. The first hunter, pant- 
ing and enraged, sat down, wondered what to do, and finally, 
to the infinite gratitude of 150 years of law students, 
brought a law suit against the second man for snatching 
the fox out from under his nose. So arose the great case of 
Pierson against Post. It is sometimes true of lawsuits, that 
passions become aroused, expense becomes a small thing, 
and principle becomes the matter at stake. So a fox, though 
long since laid to rest, found his ownership disputed all the 
way from a Justice’s Court on Long Island to the Supreme 
Court of New York. This was a fortunate event, because for 
many centuries this question,—who owns the wild animal 
which is almost caught,—had been discussed by philoso- 
phers and by jurists. Somehow in the infinite combinations 
and permutations of human circumstances, the thing hap- 
pened. Pierson brought a suit against the fellow who 
snatched away the animal that the complainant had almost 
caught. Thus what had been only a scholastic example used 
by Roman jurists and by John Locke, came before a New 
York Justice of the Peace. 


It finally turned out that the hunter who had not quite 
caught the fox did not, yet own it; and the fellow who 
snatched it from under his nose was legally justified in rid- 
ing triumphantly with the brush. 


A novice, set to studying this case is apt to say, “Why am 
I concerned with a fox dead a century and a half ago? 
Surely fox litigation is infrequent. What is this to me? I 
am here to study important property; within half a dozen 
years the President of the United States seized the steel 
industry of this great nation and had it taken back from him 
by order of a District Judge. Why do we not study the steel 
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industry instead of Piergon’s almost-caught fox?” But he 
reads the story; he writes down with pen and ink in a large 
and expensive notebook his conclusion that a man who 
almost catches a fox does not quite own it; and he disgust- 
edly comes to class. Let’s suppose it is his first session. He 
sits with perhaps 150 colleagues, all interested to see what 
the instructor will do with this wretched dead animal. The 
young man may be surprised by being asked to “state the 
case’. Somewhat embarrassed and constrained by being 
obliged to speak out in the presence of his fellows, he will 
be guided by the instructor to tell exactly what the facts 
were, and then to tell what the learned judges said about 
the law. He will see that these were learned judges indeed; 
they wrote in their opinions about Dutch commentators on 
Roman jurists; they cited all sorts of other things I don’t 
know anything about, until finally, fortified with all this 
wisdom, they came up with the conclusion that the second 
fellow could keep the fox. When our young man has told 
about all this, he will then be further questioned by the 
teacher, who will ask, “Let’s suppose different circum- 
stances; let’s suppose the fox is only stunned by the second 
hunter, who puts him in a cart and is on his way back to 
Flatbush when the fox revives and leaps out of the wagon; 
the first fellow, following along in a rage, seizes the escaped 
fox in triumph and carries it off. Whose fox then? Why?” 


The student thinks that over; it is a little difficult; he 
may come to the conclusion that the fox had when wild and 
free been nobody’s fox,—res nullius, as the old Latin writers 
put it,—but its status changed when it was caught; when 
once reduced to possession by the second hunter, it became 
the second fellow’s fox for good. “Why did he become the 
second fellow’s?” the teacher will repeat. Suddenly, the 
young man is obliged to consider why it is that one man 
should be protected in the possession of a thing by all the 
apparatus of government,—sheriffs, judges, and if need be, 
soldiers, while another man is excluded from that thing. 
What is there in the exercise of dominion by the successful 
captor which excludes the rival captor? What is there about 
the institution of property which will protect that property 
in the hands of the owner when another man comes and 
takes it from him? Why should we have this institution? 
Why not say that anybody can keep anything he can get 
his hands on? You see, from this text, the beginner in the 
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law is led to conclude for himself that society may not be 
chaos; that there must be rules for the division of the things 
we need, or think we need, for satisfactory life. At the end 
of this initial hour, one hopes, the beginner goes out some- 
what humbled, feeling that perhaps there is after all, some- 
thing to be learned from this fox on a Long Island beach. 


It is impossible, of course, to conduct the whole education 
of the young lawyer by such Socratic dialectic. There is too 
much material that he must get, and so while a large part 
of his instruction is carried on by Langdell’s questioning, it 
is supplemented by a good deal of doctrinal lecturing. There 
is no magic in the use of specific instances discussed in 
dialogue between teacher and student. Perhaps I have just 
now overstated this, when I say there is no magic. There is 
one magic word; it is “Why?” If we ask “Why?” often 
enough, the confidence of the student in his assertions is 
diminished; he questions himself as to his reasons for say- 
ing whatever he has just said; and in this self-doubt, in this 
analysis of ideas uttered first with confidence and then with 
questioning, in this, one hopes, is the beginning of his 
wisdom. 

Nevertheless, despite the wholesomeness of the dialectic 
process, the young man is also required to read books of 
text, and is required to study statutes. The old lady in 
Brookline was right; he must learn some laws. Further- 
more, he must learn to find such material when he needs it, 
and must learn to put it together. Hence that drill which 
every young man at the Harvard Law School must now go 
through, the production of a seminar paper. This is an 
expensive form of education; it is costly in money, because 
one teacher can teach only a few students; it is costly in 
time; it is costly in patience of both doctor and student. I 
can briefly describe the system. In our catalogue at the 
beginning of the year, there are announced a great number 
of seminars. There are seminars on all sorts of subjects,— 
International Law, Administrative Law, Constitutional Law, 
Commercial Law and many others. Professor Braucher and 
I gave one this year on the small debtor. We sought to ex- 
plore the position of the little man who owes the grocer, 
who owes a bill on his omnipresent television set, who owes 
conditional-sale money on the tires of his car, who owes a 
chattel mortgage on the crib that his new-born child is not 
sleeping in. What does the law do for this fellow? What 
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peculiar tenderness, if any, is offered to him? Perhaps six 
or eight young men may decide they are interested in this 
area of the law and sign up for the seminar. It will have 
about 16 sessions, of two hours each, generally occurring in 
the late afternoon. The participant in such an undertaking 
has a good deal of option as to what he will do ; the seminar 
belongs to the students, not to the teacher. Some man may 
say, for example, that he would like to find out about the 
recapture of things bought on time. Just what do vendors, 
on time payment, of iceboxes and stoves and overstuffed 
dining room suites, do when the buyers default? How about 
the ubiquitous finance companies with names like All Ameri- 
can Benevolent Home Lending Society, just what do these 
people do when they come to get the icebox or the baby’s 
crib? And how about the man who has bought all this 
galaxy of delights at $1.00 a week? What can he do about 
it? What is a fair balance between his interests and those 
of the seller? The student, under some guidance from the 
teacher, after a considerable amount of preliminary talk 
and preparation of projects and outlines, goes his way to 
investigate his subject. There are statutes which he can 
read. There are records of cases in which judges have said, 
“No, this finance company has been too oppressive, must be 
penalized,” or have found that some seller has merely exer- 
cised his reasonable rights, or that some buyer is a rascal, 
who is trying to run off with something he does not own. 
There are written records of all this, and perhaps if the 
man is unusually diligent and has a good pair of legs, he will 
go around and talk to the finance people and to the Legal 
Aid Society, and perhaps to some individual purchasers, to 
see what has actually happened in the world of men. Then 
he takes a pen and a piece of paper, or more likely a type- 
writer, and produces a draft of a learned paper, with an 
evaluated bibliography and footnote references to decided 
cases and statutes. He may tell how they do it in England 
or Canada differently from the way they do it in the United 
States. At a meeting of the seminar he expounds his ideas 
before his six or eight fellows; perhaps he has furnished 
them in advance with an outline and some sample material; 
they heckle him, and this is very good for him. They ask 
him embarrassing questions and he explains what he has 
done. Perhaps he proposes some great change in the Retail 
Installment Sales Act governing this sort of thing, making 
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it more stringent than it is now; they criticize his proposed 
legislation. For an hour, or maybe two hours he thus sus- 
tains his thesis in the ancient manner of students, familiar 
in old universities for hundreds of years. 


When he has written his paper in final form, with the 
benefit of his colleagues’ comments, he brings it in and his 
teacher studies it carefully. In the first place the instructor, 
as he reads, is likely to feel, somewhat discouragedly, that 
the teaching of English speech and writing might well be 
accented a little bit in pre-professional education. One of 
the appalling experiences of a man who teaches students 
two years out of college may be a conference over a thesis. 
The teacher has read the paper, pencil in hand, and has 
marked it up. He has put lozenges around clauses that be- 
long somewhere else, and moved them to some other place 
with a pencil spearhead. He has in quiet desperation sug- 
gested that ordinarily the singular noun fits with the singu- 
lar verb. He may even have sought to revive the institution 
of the subjunctive. He goes over all this with the youth, 
and says, “This is a commendable piece, and I don’t want 
to be discouraging, but it really would be nice if you would 
do this better. Please take it away and bring it back in 
something like publishable form.” It is somewhat startling, 
under these circumstances, to hear an occasional student 
say, “This is the first time that this has ever happened to 
me.” It is disconcerting to learn that in the long struggle 
up to professional study an occasional American student 
may never have had a chance to sit with a competent 
teacher who has cut up a piece of the student’s serious 
writing, and who will help him to learn to correct its flaws. 
Surely this process ought to occur often in the course of 
higher learning. Every young man in our School has to go 
through this; it seems to us, I think wisely, that an essential 
of learning is the ability to put in writing, neatly and 
tersely, material which the student has synthesized for 
himself. The end of a professional education is not ability 
to reproduce something which has been handed to him. 


Our young men, of course, are not graded exclusively on 
seminar papers; they are also examined but not frequently. 
In general, a student has four or five courses in each year, 
and is examined once, in writing, for three or four hours in 
each course, at the end of the year. His grade for the year 
depends upon his performance in these rather critical hours, 
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on a late May or June day, in which he shows all that he 
knows. He is not very often asked such conventional ques- 
tions as “Discuss the law of contracts”, or ‘What is the 
Statute of Frauds”, or “What does the First Amendment 
say?” I have this afternoon, brought here a Constitutional 
Law examination which I set on the 31st day of May of this 
year. I would read you a question, one of four put in a four 
hour examination. The students therefore had an hour to 
read and work on this question. I make no apology for thus 
taking your time to discuss examining methods because it 
seems to me that a well constructed examination is one of 
the most important teaching devices we use. 


This Constitutional Law paper begins with some instruc- 
tions to the student. I will read part of these aloud, because, 
in a way, these instructions constitute a statement of our 
aspirations. The first clause says, “Read these instructions 
carefully before starting the examination”. Then it gives 
some other detailed instructions; it says that students are 
allowed four hours to write four questions, and adds— 


“This comparatively long period of time is allowed 
so that you may study and analyze each question 
before you write it. A long answer is not neces- 
sarily the best answer. Irrelevant prolixity is an 
undesirable characteristic. This examination is in- 
tended to test your powers of analysis, your capac- 
ity to express your ideas lucidly, clearly and defi- 
nitely, your knowledge of and use of constitutional 
cases and any other relevant materials, and your 
developed judgment on questions of law.” 


I will read most of the first question, so that you may see 
the sort of thing on which these young gentlemen are set 
to work. We try to propound questions for which we have 
no solution, to the end that students under examination 
may apply what they know to the solution of a new prob- 
lem, rather than merely repeat somebody else’s ideas about 
an old one. 

The first question on this examination had to do with 
federal and state aid to higher education in the imaginary 
State of Ames. ; 


“A Federal statute, adopted in 1960, provided that 
when any state should present to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education a plan for state aid to education 
in any college or university chartered by the state, 
and when the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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should have approved the state’s program, certain 
federal grants in aid would be made to the state, 
in sums depending on the number of students af- 
fected .. . In the State of Ames the State Com- 
missioner of Education prepared a program for 
the encouragement of the instruction of science in 
the public and the private colleges of the state. 
Under this plan the Federal funds in question were 
to be apportioned among those institutions ap- 
proved by the State Commissioner, for the erection 
of laboratories of chemistry and physics. The State 
Commissioner presented to and obtained the ap- 
proval of the Federal Commission of Education for 
his program. The Funds were to be paid by the 
state to a number of public and private institu- 
tions, including St. Swithin’s College, an establish- 
ment supported by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, having a clergyman as its president, and 
having clergymen as instructors in chemistry and 
physics. John Bradlaw, President of the Free 
Thinkers’ Society of Ames, consults you as to any 
constitutional infirmities in the plan, as to his sub- 
stantive rights, and as to the various procedures 
which might be available for him to utilize in ob- 
taining a court test of the constitutionality of the 
program as it affects St. Swithin’s College. Pre- 
pare a memorandum on this subject, referring to 
any appropriate authority.” 


There isn’t really any such case; this has never happened. 
The students under examination, when they have read the 
question may well sit back and say, ‘“‘Dear me, there is some- 
thing here about the separation of Church and State. The 
First Amendment to the Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or restricting the free exercise thereof; but it is 
really not Congress that is giving the money directly to 
St. Swithin’s, with all these parsons teaching chemistry in 
black waistcoats and white collars, it’s the State of Ames. 
However, restricting the states there is the 14th Amend- 
ment, and various judges have said that this Amendment 
which forbids any state to deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law, incorporates within 
that magnificently sweeping prohibition all the more specific 
provisions of the First Amendment.” Therefore the student 
may say to himself maybe this subsidy of St. Swithin’s is 
unconstitutional. But he says further to himself is the 
money coming from any state taxpayers? The Federal Gov- 
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ernment furnished the funds. And anyhow chemistry and 
physics have no religious doctrinal connotation. But St. 
Swithin’s as a whole has. You see, the student has a lot of 
tangled things to think about. If he has been so wise as to 
read the instructions at the outset, he perhaps turns his 
power of analysis to see what questions are latent in this 
tangled mass of verbiage. He has a good chance to express 
himself lucidly, clearly and in an orderly fashion; a con- 
venient art to demonstrate. Perhaps he remembers a little 
law, some comparable cases of Church and State relations in 
the United States. He might even demonstrate a certain 
amount of horse sense or judgment about what he writes. 
He might, for example, say to himself “Well, after all, let’s 
start with the proposition that the people of a state can do 
as they please until something stops them. Let’s see if there 
is anything really definite in our constitutional system that 
will block St. Swithin’s new plan and equipment for instruc- 
tion in chemistry and physics.” That sort of speculation 
provides our young men with some pleasant and strenuous 
hours on spring mornings. 


I could go on at great length because I am a committed 
enthusiast about what we do at the Harvard Law School. 
We hope to turn out people, who, having been put through 
three somewhat exacting years, are capable of continuing 
the same sort of study, self-motivated, for the rest of their 
lives. We hope to make them teachers of themselves. If we 
succeed reasonably in this, we justify, I hope, the confidence 
placed in us. We work hard at this, for we are all conscious 
of an obligation to a great tradition, owed to the long line of 
teachers who in past years marked our way. 
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THE SOCIAL IMPORT OF THE 
PROFESSIONS 


JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


In the Middle Ages one of the most celebrated and influ- 
ential treatises on the Liberal Arts was The Marriage of 
Mercury and Philology, attributed to Martianus Capella, an 
African grammarian of the fifth century. In this treatise, 
Capella, wishing to wed the rigor of the learned disciplines 
to the beauty and grace of the imagination, introduces his 
manual with a romance. He imagines that Mercury, having 
decided to take unto himself a wife, asks the hand of 
Philology. In order to fetch home his bride, Mercury ap- 
pears on the wedding-day with a retinue of the Seven Arts. 
He presents in turn each of these paranymphs, and in the 
presence of the god each gives a discourse on the art she 
represents. 


To modern taste the machinery of allegory employed by 
Capella is as artificial as a Sunday School pageant. But the 
artists and theorists of the Middle Ages were dazzled by 
Capella’s “great figures of radiant women, superhuman as 
Byzantine mosaics,” figures that represented the seven Lib- 
eral Arts. No monastery or cathedral library was deemed 
to be complete without a copy of this text-book. Capella’s 
personification of each of the arts re-appears in the treatises, 
the poetry, and the plastic arts of the Middle Ages—on the 
facades of Chartres and Laon, in the frescoes of Botticelli, 
and even in the Elizabethan drama. 


Two things captured the medieval imagination in this 
whole conception presented by Capella. First, the Liberal 
Arts were held to be in the service of a god, either Philology 
or Philosophy. Stuart Pratt Sherman’s phrase offers an 
Americanized formulation of this aspect of the medieval 
conception. The arts, he says, have “a heart full of service.” 
Second, each of the arts found its proper place in relation to 
the god and to each other only by virtue of a clearly defined 
character of its own. Martianus Capella accomplished what 
greater creative artists came short of. His figures became 


1. Emile Male, Religious Art in France: XIII Cent tr. 
Mussey, London, 1918, pp. 76ff. rye dt), Dora 
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permanent types, all of them together constituting the pic- 
torial representation of the Trivium and the Quadrivium, 
the seven paths of human activity leading man to what is 
possible apart from revelation. Yet, they were also servants 
of revelation. Indeed, they were held to be indispensable for 
the understanding of the Scriptures and for the service of 
God even in the church. Moses, it was said, knew something 
more than the divine law received directly from on high. 
According to Cassiodorus, he “possessed a complete knowl- 
edge of the Liberal Arts; the pagans did but steal a few 
tatters of his learning.” Augustine, earlier than Cassio- 
dorus, thought of compiling a manual of the Seven Arts. 
But it was Capella who adumbrated the symbols which came 
to be associated with the indelible character of the arts. In 
his finely wrought definitions each of the disciplines found 
its soul. 


Capella’s imaginative conception is not without signifi- 
cance for our understanding of the social import of the pro- 
fessions. Indeed, the first full-fledged conception of the pro- 
fessions was taking shape during the period when the defi- 
nitions of the Liberal Arts were being worked out. More- 
over, like the process of defining the arts, the process of 
defining the professions took place within the universities. 
This fact, as we shall see, is of significance not only because 
it indicates the inextricable relationship between the profes- 
sions and the universities. It is of significance also because 
of its bearing upon the developing conceptions of leadership. 
Like the delineation of the Liberal Arts and of the Trivium 
and the Quadrivium, the definitions of professional leader- 
ship acquired crucial significance for that society and also 
for the subsequent culture of the West. Moreover, the pro- 
fessions, like the arts, were understood to possess a divinely 
sanctioned vocation. 


The crucial significance of this process of defining the pro- 
fessions must be taken as axiomatic for the discussion of our 
theme. One of the most revealing ways of grasping the 
character of any civilization is precisely through discerning 
the ultimate orientation and the types of leadership which 
that civilization adopts. The forms of authority determine 
or express distinguishing features of the ethos of a society. 
They determine in part also the ways in which these ele- 
ments of the ethos are transmitted and are transformed in 
the changing historical situation. The esteemed types of 
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leadership thus provide the cultural forms through which 
the society achieves an awareness of its own identity. More- 
over, they supply important means whereby certain men of 
ability and training make their functional contribution and 
at the same time elicit recognition in the society. 


The crucial significance of the definitions of leadership 
can be readily illustrated if we recall the concept of the 
prophet in ancient Israel. This concept is itself a religious- 
cultural creation of the highest order, highest because it is 
a conception that presupposes the very source and meaning 
of the life of the individual and of the covenanted com- 
munity. Something comparable is to be observed in the 
creation and influence of the concept of the mahatma in 
India. Each of these cultural forms expresses and elicits 
certain basic attitudes or evaluations characteristic of a 
religious culture. When a person appears in the social group 
who approximates the model of the prophet or of the 
mahatma, his status is immediately enhanced, and he tends 
to confirm and also probably to transform the awareness of 
basic value preferences and commitments. These callings 
are not professional, but they illustrate very well the deci- 
Sive significance of the forms of leadership in a culture. 


Taking into account the facets of social existence we have 
been mentioning, we can recognize the enormous import of 
the concept of the professions as a cultural creation defining 
a type of leadership. Alfred North Whitehead, with some 
degree of oversimplification, asserts that “ancient civiliza- 
tions were dominated by crafts. Modern life ever to a 
greater extent is grouping itself into professions. Thus 
ancient society was a coordination of crafts for the instinc- 
tive purposes of communal life, whereas modern society is a 
coordination of professions.’’* Actually, certain of the pro- 
fessions, such as law and medicine, trace their lineage to 
ancient times. Moreover, the modern professions as well as 
the crafts descended from the guilds of the late medieval 
period. In any event, this cultural creation, the concept of 
the professions, represents a primary expression of decisive 
elements in the ethos of modern Western culture. This fact 
becomes immediately evident when we consider the ingredi- 
ents of the definition of the professions. 


In our dynamic, post-traditionalist society, however, a 


2. A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, New York, 1988, p. 73. 
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variety of definitions is available; and, besides, the defini- 
tions undergo change, altering the emphasis placed on this 
or that element. No authoritative or pervasive set of cri- 
teria obtains whereby we can distinguish professions from 
other occupations. Writers on the professions today include 
among them a wide range of vocations, such as law, the- 
ology, medicine, teaching, nursing, physiotherapy, physics, 
dentistry, optometry, engineering, architecture, veterinary 
science, business and public administration, war, accoun- 
tancy, journalism, brokerage, midwifery.2 Carr-Saunders 
and Wilson, in one of the standard volumes on the profes- 
sions, exclude from consideration the church and the army. 
“The former is left out,” we are told, “because all those 
functions related to the ordinary business of life, education 
among them, which used to fall to the Church, have been 
taken over by other vocations. The functions remaining to 
the Church are spiritual, and we are only concerned with the 
professions in their relation to the ordinary business of life. 
The Army is omitted, because the service which soldiers are 
trained to render is one which it is hoped they will never be 
called upon to perform.’* Even churchmen who renounce 
the claim to be professional men will understandably protest 
against the reason given here for the omission of the clergy. 
And as for the Army, the increasing role of military bu- 
reaucracy in our world and also of the military man as diplo- 
mat and as government executive would seem to me to 
justify its inclusion in a study so broadly conceived as that 
of Carr-Saunders and Wilson. Moreover, one could add other 
vocations that today claim professional status, for example, 
psychiatry, social work, public relations. It is clear that the 
concept of the professions is in flux, some of the older pro- 
fessions taking on new functions, others losing certain func- 
tions and even declining in rank, while still other, new voca- 
tions are emerging upon the scene and claiming a place in 
the sun. In this situation it is not possible to come upon a 
fixed definition of the term “profession.” 


It is doubtful, however, that we should accept R. H. 
Tawney’s definition. “A profession,” he says, “may be de- 
fined, most simply as a trade which is organized incom- 


3. See R. W. H. Hawken, The University and the Professions, Bris- 
bane, 1947; A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The Professions, 
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pletely, no doubt, but genuinely, for the performance of 
function.”®> This definition is scarcely adequate if it is to 
retain any substantial vestige of what the professions have 
represented historically; it appears to include all vocations 
except those which are unorganized. Historically, the pro- 
fessions have been concerned not merely with a set of tech- 
niques for doing some useful work, but also with some 
fundamental aspect of life in society. The work done by a 
profession is “a matter of broad public concern.”® 


In face of the welter of definitions available today, one 
who ventures to set forth a definitive formulation enters a 
No-Man’s Land where he is likely to encounter cross-fire. 
But we must adopt for our purpose a general, if loose, defini- 
tion. Accordingly, let us say that a profession includes these 
features: it performs a unique and essential social service; 
it requires a long period of general and specialized training, 
usually in connection with a university; it presupposes 
skills that are subjected to rational analysis ;’ service to the 
community rather than economic gain is supposed to be a 
dominant motive; standards of competence are defined by 
a comprehensive self-governing organization of practition- 
ers; a high degree of autonomy is presupposed for the indi- 
vidual practitioner and for the professional group as a 
whole; some code of ethics is adumbrated by the professional 
group for the performance of its service.® 


At least these characteristics should be taken into account 
in any adequate appraisal of the social import of the profes- 
sions. One should also indicate outstanding changes that 
have been taking place in the professions, and one should 
consider the ways in which some of the self-styled profes- 
sions fail to measure up to the criteria proposed. In the 
present brief discussion, however, we shall have to confine 
attention to certain broad considerations. We can do no 
more than refer rather casually and loosely to historical 
aspects of the theme. We shall be concerned particularly 


5. R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society, New York, 1920, p. 92. 

6. Everett C. Hughes, “The Making of a Physician,” H - 
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with the social import of the professions as self-governing 
bodies and also as related to the universities ; with the gen- 
eral social responsibilities implicit in the leadership assigned 
to the professions ; and with the ways in which the specialist 
functions and the bureaucratization of the professions con- 
spire against the fulfillment of the general responsibility. 
We shall be concerned also with the principal means by 
which the professional man, like any other leader, may meet 
his general social responsibility with respect to the shaping 
of the social policies of the community. In the course of the 
discussion, we shall consider briefly the social import of the 
ministry as a profession and a calling, in comparison and 
contrast with other professions. 


* * * 


Capella’s exalted mythological device for setting forth the 
character and significance of the Liberal Arts may appear to 
be a rather grandiose way of suggesting by analogy the 
social import of the professions. Actually, however, the 
advent of the professions, viewed in historical perspective, 
typifies and enhances a feature of social organization which 
is of marked significance for Western culture, and particu- 
larly in the democratic societies. In doing so, the professions 
express a decisive element in the ethos of these societies of 
the West. And they do this in terms of one of the most 
symbolically powerful conceptions, the concept of vocation.® 
Perhaps, then, Capella’s device is peculiarly appropriate. 


We are accustomed to hearing it said that the democratic 
ethos presupposes a Judeo-Christian evaluation of the indi- 
vidual person as a child of God possessing an integrity and 
freedom that are inviolable. This is true, and other similar 
things could be added respecting the relation between the 
democratic ethos and the Judeo-Christian doctrine of man. 
But this relationship should not be interpreted merely ab- 
stractly. An important feature of any society (and of lead- 
ership in that society) is the way in which power is socially 
organized. The power may be centralized, for example, in 
the state; or it may be dispersed so that certain groups 
enjoy autonomy in face of the state and other groupings. 
The social organization of the democratic society is of the 


9. For an impressive account of medieval and early modern concep- 
tions of vocation see the German historian Karl Holl’s essay, “Die 
Geschichte des Worts Beruf,” Aufsaetze zur Kirchengeschichte, Vol. 
III, Tiibingen, 1928. 
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latter type. This type of organization itself presupposes a 
view that may be traced at least in part to Christian sources. 


In the early period of the Christian era, the churches, 
rendering to God that which is God’s and to Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s, claimed independence of the state and of 
the culture. This constituted an unprecedented dispersion 
of power. In its early form this independence on the part of 
the churches may be viewed as an anticipation of modern 
multi-group society. The medieval universities and guilds 
in their turn represent an emerging dispersion of power 
independent of political organizations. By this time, how- 
ever, the church had extended its power far beyond its 
earlier status. In the Middle Ages, as Whitehead observes, 
“the church so towered above other institutions that it out- 
rivaled the state itself. Accordingly, its analogy to secular 
guilds and to other professional institutions such as the uni- 
versities was obscured by its greatness.’° From these dis- 
persions of power in face of church and state has come the 
modern institution, the voluntary association, the organiza- 
tion that stands between the individual and the state and 
that (without political control) provides the opportunity for 
the individual to achieve freedom and consensus with his 
fellows on matters of common concern. We should observe 
in this connection that a long struggle had to be carried on 
for the achievement of freedom of religious association. 


This was the struggle of the sects of the Radical Refor- 
mation. 


Wherever a monolithic authority has existed or has newly 
appeared, it has rejected the principle of voluntary associa- 
tion. Thomas Hobbes, defender of absolute state sover- 
eignty, spoke of voluntary associations as worms in the 
entrails of the sovereign. He feared the autonomous associ- 
ations, religious and secular, which had emerged with such 
vigor in his own time. This hostility to voluntary associa- 
tions has reappeared again and again in anti-democratic 
movements—for example, in the aftermath of the French 
Revolution, in Hitlerism, and in Stalinism. What is at stake 


here is not merely individual freedom but also the freedom 
of groups. 


Now it was precisely the professions that helped to give 
rise to this new form of liberty, liberty not only for the 


10. Whitehead, op. cit., p. 74. 
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individual in the fulfillment of his vocation, but liberty also 
for the self-governing professional organizations. This 
process is to be observed in the development of non-voca- 
tional as well as of professional groups. The autonomous 
freedom of the professional group is best exemplified by the 
venerable institution of the lawyers in England, the Inns of 
Court. F. W. Maitland, in his famous Introduction to Gierke, 
has cited the Inns of Court as the classic example and model 
of the voluntary association—a corporation existing in its 
own right and not dependent on concession from the state. 
The university has in many instances exhibited a more 
ambiguous status in face of church and state. 


In promoting the drive towards group freedom in modern 
society, the professional group has provided an instrument 
making for innovation. But as a self-governing organization 
it has promoted disciplined freedom and innovation, as 
against merely sporadic and arbitrary spontaneity. It has 
done this especially in defining or redefining standards of 
professional performance and also in defining a code of 
ethics. Here the relation between the professions and the 
universities is of signal importance. The university has 
been the repository of a basic feature of the ethos of modern 
Western culture, freedom of inquiry conjoined with the ideal 
of rationality. This aspect of the university (and of the 
professions) has been significant in the development and the 
maintenance of a universality that transcends local religious 
or nationalist tradition, though of course the ideal has all 
too often been compromised. All of the elements we have 
mentioned must be taken into account as aspects of the char- 
acter and significance of the freedom of the self-governing 
professional organizations." 


Still another important aspect of the professions deserves 


11. An additional aspect of freedom promoted by the professions 
should be mentioned. Ideally, the professional groups have made pos- 
sible a certain freedom for the recipients of professional services. The 
skills of the professional man are supposed to be available to all men, 
even if these men are not in every instance able to pay for the serv- 
ices. This availability of professional services is connected with the 
historic idea that a professional man does not work primarily for 
economic success but for the general welfare. On the other hand, 
professional groups in many instances have also unduly restricted 
admission to the professions. This restriction of freedom by profes- 
sional groups calls to mind the restrictions imposed within the groups 
themselves through the operation of “the iron law of oligarchy.” For 
a detailed account of this kind of restriction in one of the professions 
see Oliver Garceau, The Politics of the American Medical Association, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1941. 
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emphasis, a characteristic arising from the fact that the 
professions in their orientation and training are associated 
with the university. Here again we encounter justification 
for the high conception of the professions which we have 
assimilated to the mythological allegory coming from Mar- 
tianus Capella. In the German language the professional 
man may be called an Akademiker. In all countries the pro- 
fessional man historically has been expected to secure a 
higher education before entering upon his specialist train- 
ing. Accordingly, the professional man possesses an aca- 
demic gown. This prerequisite of the professional man 
determines in part the definition of his type of leadership 
and responsibility in society. It serves also in part as the 
basis for the prestige he is supposed to enjoy. 


What are the implications of the academic gown? If we 
answer this question, we come upon an aspect of the profes- 
sions which today threatens to derogate their social import 
in the life of the culture. As a university man the profes- 
sional is expected to have acquired critical familiarity with 
the characteristic lore of the culture, in the sciences and the 
arts. The wearing of the academic gown presupposes that 
the bearer accepts some responsibility for transmitting, 
criticizing, transforming, and applying the characteristic 
ethos of the culture in face of the changing historical 
situation. Accordingly, the professional man is expected to 
exercise a leadership that impinges upon the determination 
of general public policy. 

This presupposition was made evident in the analyses and 
evaluations of medical and legal education given to us in 
the present conference by Dean Lippard and Professor Suth- 
erland. These scholars stressed the fact that the training of 
the physician and the lawyer aims to enable these profes- 
sional men to concern themselves critically and imagina- 
tively with the subsurface issues of life which impinge upon 
their performance of their tasks. This conception of profes- 
sional training reminds us that the history of medicine is 
intertwined with the whole history of the culture and with 
the changing forms of sensitivity characteristic of the cul- 
ture. The history of the law as a profession is likewise inter- 
related with the history of the basic theological and philo- 
sophical lore and with the history of the conceptions of 
right relations between men and between institutions. These 
facts stand out prominently, for example, in Henry E. 
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Sigerist’s A History of Medicine and in Dean Roscoe 
Pound’s account of The Lawyer from Antiquity to Modern 
Times. The learning of the great physicians and of the 
great jurists of modern times is not the learning of mere 
specialists, it is the learning appropriate for the responsible 
transmission, criticism, transformation, and application of 
ethical and religious value preferences. Dean Pound’s The 
Spirit of the Common Law shows how, in the past century, 
court decisions and legal thinking generally have responded 
to a major shift of outlook from what he calls Puritan indi- 
vidualism to the revival of “the feudal element” in law, the 
stress on responsibility for the social consequences of legis- 
lation. 


The professional man willy nilly deals with fundamental 
issues of life. As a leader in the society, as a man of higher 
education, he is expected to be a decisive bearer and critic 
of the culture. This is a part of his community service, and 
in the long run his prestige depends upon his performance 
in this respect as well as in his more narrowly specialized 
services. Indeed, the general and the specialist responsi- 
bilities are bound together, though they are also in many 
instances distinguishable. At this point the professional 
man who is also a Christian faces always the necessity of 
newly interpreting his tasks. 


A principal threat to the continuance of the broad cultural 
character and responsibility of the professions in the pres- 
ent century has been the outlook of the mere specialist, a 
view that is to be contrasted with the ethos of the humanist 
in the traditional conception of the university. The tension 
between the humanist and the specialist is to be observed 
already in the Renaissance. The threat to the continuance 
of the professional man as a bearer and critic of culture has 
appeared as a consequence not only of the dissolution of tra- 
ditional values and not only of the utilitarian embourgeoise- 
ment and trivialization of the higher learning. It has ap- 
peared also as a consequence of the pressing demands made 
upon the professional man to specialize. In the course of 
this trend towards specialization the generalized functions 
of the professions have declined in favor of “specificity of 
function.”” This emphasis on specificity of function, to be 
sure, represents a definitely legitimate professional re- 
sponsibility, a limitation of claim to expertness in face of 
the client. It belongs to the impersonality and impartiality 
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of “professional service.” But in many quarters today the 
service is so highly specialized that the professional man 
tends to deal only with a segment of the human person or 
of the human institution. Accordingly, he fails to see his 
specialist responsibilities within the context of the total 
fabric of life. In this process the specialist himself may 
become in his work only a segment of a person. One is re- 
minded of the epitaph which ‘the late Dean Sperry of Har- 
vard Divinity School reported encountering in Scotland. 


Here lies John MacDonald 
Born a man 
Died a grocer. 


The wide-ranging human concerns of the old-fashioned gro- 
cer scarcely illustrate the reduction I am suggesting. We 
should rather speak of a wrapping clerk in a supermarket. 


* % * 


This whole matter of the tension between the generalized 
and the specialist functions of the professional man gives us 
occasion at this point to observe the character of the min- 
istry as a profession. First, however, we should note that 
the concept of the profession by no means fits neatly upon 
the clergy. We say this not only because many of the 
American clergy have had something less than a higher 
education, not to speak of their lack of professional educa- 
tion. The concept of the professional man is inadequate for 
characterizing the minister also because the minister of a 
Christian church is something more than, or other than, a 
professional man. Kierkegaard’s distinction between the 
apostle and the genius is useful here to bring into relief a 
non-professional ingredient in the vocation of the ministry. 
The minister’s calling is “not of this world.” 


Properly understood, he is not a spokesman for a cultural 
tradition. Within the context of a community of faith he 
shares the vocation of bringing culture under judgment in 
the name of that which stands over and beyond culture. He 
has the vocation of preaching the Gospel not only to the 
culture, but especially to the almost equally difficult mission 
field, the actual church. In the fulfillment of this vocation 
in its amplitude, he relies upon the working of the Holy 
Spirit. This dimension of the vocation of the minister, 
viewed particularly in its impingement upon new situations, 
is sometimes referred to as charismatic, a witnessing to that 
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which rejects self-sufficient culture and to that which alone 
can profoundly transform church and culture under the 
great Taskmaster’s eye. We should add, however, that there 
is no necessary opposition between charisma and logos, be- 
tween charisma and professional responsibility. 


But apart from these considerations, we can see that, in 
contrast to the emphasis on specificity of function charac- 
teristic of the typical specialist today, the minister is usually 
concerned with the total human person; he performs diffuse 
or generalized functions. The minister’s status depends in 
part upon technical competence of the sort represented by 
the theological disciplines, theoretical and practical; but his 
status in the church and the community requires of him also 
that he maintain a generalized responsibility which is not so 
clearly based upon strictly professional skills. His vocation 
as such has the task of probing to that which lies behind and 
criticizes all vocations. Moreover, he ideally must fulfill his 
responsibility directly in face of a wide range of configura- 
tions —the family and the encompassing institutions of 
church and society. Certain other qualifications should be 
noted here. In contrast to what obtains in other professions, 
the minister’s clientele, so to speak, is primarily made up of 
the members of the organized group of which he is the 
leader. His clientele is itself an organized fellowship. The 
members of his congregation “share” him as leader, priest, 
pastor, preacher, religious educator, friend. The minister, 
moreover, is comparable to the business executive in the 
sense that he has the responsibility for maintaining morale 
in an organization, he represents his organization in face of 
the community, and he has responsibilities with respect to 
the denomination within which he works. Verily, his role 
is diffuse. Moreover, it is subject to considerable variety of 
definition. In the main, nevertheless, it performs an inte- 
grative function in the society. 


In face of the more specialized professions, the minister’s 
status has suffered decline just because of the diffused, gen- 
eralized character of his responsibilities. In response, some 
ministers have emphasized or resumed authoritarian claims 
—in some instances possibly as a compensation for the frus- 
trations incident to residual status. Others have been devel- 
oping new types of specialization. In the larger churches, 
we are witnessing a division of labor that is somewhat 
analogous to that of the specialized professions. One can 
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see, for example, the emergence today of the minister who 
is the preacher, or the pastoral counselor, assisted by the 
minister who is an executive director or a religious edu- 
cator. The Niebuhr-Williams-Gustafson report on The Pur- 
pose of the Church and Its Ministry envisages the dominance 
in our time of the pastoral director, a generalized function 
which will probably be subjected to more refined division 
of labor. 

What should be emphasized, however, is the fact that 
today the generalized character of ministerial responsibility 
stands in marked contrast to the highly specialized work of 
many of the other professions. This role of the minister 
assumes special significance in the situation. His diffused 
responsibility is all the more needed at a time when other 
professions have increasingly surrendered their generalized 
cultural functions.!2, On the other hand, one can observe 
minor shifts taking place within other major professions in 
order to recapture something of the generalized function of 
the professional man as historically understood. One hears 
today of a new stress upon the holistic approach for the 
physician. Some medical schools are also attempting to 
encourage the reappearance of the family doctor. Among 
lawyers in general practice, I am told, there is a marked 
tendency to increase the amount of effort given to a sort of 
pastoral counseling of the client. A lawyer friend of mine 
complains that his legal training did not fit him for the large 
amount of personal counseling he has to provide. He has 
turned to psychiatrist and ministerial friends for counsel. 
The appearance of the psychiatrist is itself a sign of the 
demand for professional men who are capable of a wider 
competence than is suggested by the term “specificity of 
function.” One may, by the way, question whether the aver- 
age psychiatrist has the professional training that fits him 
for his dealing with the basic questions of ethos having to 
do with the very meaning of life itself. 

Eo * *k 

We must now in conclusion return to consider certain 

implications and consequences of the major tendency in the 


12. Perhaps taking the initial suggestion from Talcott Parsons, 
Rabbi Robert J. Marx, in his Yale Ph.D. dissertation, “Changing Pat- 
terns of Leadership in the American Reform Rabbinate,” stresses the 
mediating role of the clergy, speaking of it as interactional or inter- 
stitial. Cf. also Kaspar Naegele, “Clergymen, Teachers, and Psychia- 
trists: A Study in Roles and Socialization,” Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, XXII (1956), 46-62. 
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professions to neglect generalized functions and broad cul- 
tural responsibilities. We have already suggested that if 
the professional man is to be worthy of the prestige that 
accrues to him because of his higher education, if he is 
actually to rate as a bearer and critic of culture, he must 
perform functions in the community at large which have to 
do with general public policy. One of the major obstacles at 
this point arises from the bureaucratization of professional 
life. 


Let it be noted without delay that the minister is not 
exempt from the hazards of bureaucratization; his work is 
bound up with the life of a denomination and of a local 
church. Consequently, the minister can find in himself a 
greater diversity of role-conflict than any other vocation: 
he can combine within himself the tension between the pro- 
fessional, the bureaucratic, and the charismatic roles. In 
many churches the minister faces a sort of Vatican of au- 
thority in his Board of Trustees, an authority that can 
speak very firmly in favor of special class or race interests. 
As a consequence, his vocation as a critic of culture, either 
from a charismatic or a professional perspective, is frus- 
trated. The pressure to conform is heavy. Of the most sub- 
servient of the clerical bureaucrats the epitaph might well 
read: 

Here lies John MacDonald 
Born a man 
Died a trimmer. 


The art of trimming and thus of betraying the trust 
placed in the professions is to be seen wherever rigid bu- 
reaucracy has encircled its tentacles. To be sure, a critical 
attitude towards the status quo can be smothered by the 
desire to get customers, whether the professional man works 
as an individual or within the confines of a bureaucracy. But 
the pressures from a bureaucracy are particularly importu- 
nate. The lawyer working for a large firm is often timid 
about taking a public stand on controversial issues respect- 
ing general social policy. Not long ago I encountered a 
lawyer who was reproached by his firm because he belonged 
to a church that was promoting desegregation of the Negro. 
His employer told him that clients in the neighborhood had 
complained about his being a member of this church. In 
indignation this lawyer asked in reply if the firm proposed 
to tell him what church he should or should not belong to. 
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Presently thereafter he resigned from the firm. We are all 
familiar with the pressures a physician can receive from his 
professional association if he defends socialized medicine, 
albeit in the name of the democracy of health. Bureaucrati- 
zation can mean routinization, and this in turn can mean 
the studied acquisition of profitable insensitivities and irre- 
sponsibilities. Warning against such dangers of the routini- 
zation of insensitivity, Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter in his recent Gay Lecture at the Harvard Medical 
School defined the profession of medicine as a dynamic con- 
cern for the health of men and women, and in order to illus- 
trate his conception he set forth extensive biographical 
accounts of four physicians of the past century who broke 
loose from professionalism and probed into hitherto unex- 
plored areas of research and public service. At the time 
several of these men were considered by their colleagues to 
be “cranks.” 

Many of the trained social scientists of our day are mar- 
keting their wares to large commercial bureaucracies in 
which they are obliged to accept meekly the ends already 
established. Thoreau offered a cryptic description of this 
situation in his phrase, “Improved means with unimproved 
ends.” Even if White’s book on The Organization Man may 
be criticized for its oversimplifications, the pejorative conno- 
tations of the term “organization man” are largely justified, 
and that for most of the professions.1% 

This compromising of professional integrity or independ- 
ence sometimes takes place under political motivation. Re- 
cently this fact was brought out for me very forcibly in a 
description of many lawyers in the United States during 
the period of the McCarthyite hysteria. To an eminent 
jurist the claim was made in my hearing that if ever there 
was a time when the lawyers as a profession had the obliga- 
tion to speak out for the sake of democratic values and for 
a Vital legal tradition, it was during the period when Senator 
Joseph McCarthy was swinging his axe. In response, the 
jurist said that he thought the clergy had established a 
better record at that time than the lawyers. Indeed, he went 
on to say that at that time in the backrooms of the Bar 
Association meetings one could hear lawyers of rank say 


13. Cf. Graham Hutton, “Professionalism and Burea ” Brit- 
ish Medical Journal, May 25, 1957. Already in 1829 Willian, Ellery 
Channing warned against the repressions available at the hands of 
“voluntary” associations. See his “Remarks on Associations.” 
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that of course basic human rights were being violated by 
Senator McCarthy and his cohorts, but that the end being 
served had to take precedence, namely, that a certain politi- 
cal party should be categorized as soft towards the Com- 
munists. It was admitted that reputations and rights were 
being destroyed, but it was said that later on when the 
right political party had regained power, the lawyers could 
take up the sag and restore human rights. Meanwhile, a 
few innocent people might have to suffer for the greater 
glory of economic interests. 


The professional man has the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility to perform a generalized cultural function in 
the course of his daily work, and it goes without saying 
that many professional men do yeoman work in this respect 
at many levels of their professional performance. It remains 
now to indicate one of the principal ways in which profes- 
sional leadership in the democratic society may fulfill its 
larger vocation with respect to cultural values and with 
respect to the criticism and transformation of culture. We 
have asserted that a decisive and characteristic institution 
of the democratic society is the voluntary association. In- 
deed, we have found that the self-governing professional 
organizations represent a major example of the voluntary 
association, even if some of these organizations, like the 
earlier medieval guilds, have degenerated into well-nigh in- 
voluntary associations. 


The cultural leadership incumbent upon the professions 
cannot be effectively carried out without the participation 
of professional men in the non-professional voluntary associ- 
ations that provide the opportunity for the sifting of facts 
about public policy, and for the achievement of tentative 
consensus and of implementation of that consensus through 
political and non-political means. As De Tocqueville and 
Lord Bryce pointed out long ago, the health of the demo- 
cratic society depends upon the vitality of voluntary associ- 
ations concerned with public policy. These voluntary associ- 
ations provide the occasion for the exercise of the decisive 
liberty of the democratic: citizen, the liberty of association 
for the sake of the general welfare. If the professional man 
confines his participation in voluntary associations to his 
professional association, he cannot escape promoting merely 
class and narrow professional interests. It is at this point 
that the clergy as well as the other professions quite gen- 
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erally show themselves to be impotent and unconcerned. An 
important test of the quality of responsibility assumed by 
the clergyman or the member of other professions is the 
degree to which he participates vitally in associations that 
are concerned with the controversial issues of public policy, 
and with the maintenance and extension of human rights, 
indeed with the redefinition of these rights in face of the 
changing historical situation. The professonal man is adept 
at finding alibis for non-participation. He may say that his 
specialty requires his whole energy; he may say that he 
works at the level of subsurfaces more important than the 
strategies of external organizations. But in this fashion he 
simply finds rationalizations for remaining a eunuch in the 
bosom of the body politic. The professional man (like any 
other citizen) must face the responsibility for the conse- 
quences of inaction as well as of action. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne in his story Lady Eleanor’s Mantle 
deftly sets before us the alternatives. He tells of an aristo- 
cratic lady from the old world who disliked to be seen on 
occasions where the commoners congregated. Lady Eleanor 
wore a beautiful scarf, a sign of her aristocratic breeding. 
With his characteristically pungent symbolism Hawthorne 
presents a commoner who approaches Lady Eleanor and 
begs that she will drink from a communal chalice as a recog- 
nition of her identification with the common lot. The Lady 
declines the offer. A few days after she had refused to drink 
from the proferred common chalice, an infectious disease 
broke out in the colony. In the end it was discovered that 
the initial germ of the disease had been carried by Lady 
Eleanor’s scarf. Willy nilly she was a part of the total 
community. 


The social import of the professions historically has been 
bound up with responsibility for the pervasive concerns and 
needs of the commonwealth. The prestige of the professions 
has depended upon generalized as well as specialized compe- 
tence. Only where both of these dimensions of responsibility 
of leadership are promoted is the vindication of the uni- 
versity and the church tradition possible. The legend that 
has apostrophized the professions is Noblesse oblige. Better 
stated in Christian terms, the legend should read, God is 
sovereign over the whole of life. 
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A MINISTER LOOKS AT THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


THEODORE PARKER FERRIS 


As I understand it, you have been thinking and talking 
about theological education largely from the point of view 
of those who produce it. I am going to speak about it from 
the point of view of one who tries to practice it. You repre- 
sent the professors; I represent the practitioners. The only 
reason for my presuming to say anything to a group like 
this is that I have been on the professorial fringe all during 
my ministry. I began in the lowest estate of the faculty of 
my seminary. I was a Fellow and Tutor for four years and 
as such, sat on the edge of the faculty meetings, heard the 
discussions, and spoke when I was spoken to. Since I have 
been in Boston, for the last sixteen years, with two years 
excepted, I have had the pleasure of teaching one course at 
the Episcopal Theological School in homiletics, one term a 
year, and I have done the same thing twice at the Boston 
University School of Theology. 


We all, professors and practitioners, agree on two things 
at the outset. One is that theological education is training 
for a task of unique importance, and I use the word ‘unique’ 
in its literal and accurate sense. We are not saying that 
nothing else in the world is important, but we are saying 
that this particular task for which we are training men is 
of unique importance. There is nothing else like it. The 
other thing to which I think we all agree is that theological 
education is not what it ought to be, not what we would like 
it to be. It is not preparing men as well as they should be 
prepared for the task they are setting out to perform. It 
never has been what it ought to be, and the chances are it 
never will be. Nevertheless, paradoxically, we at this 
moment are taking the position that it must now be what 
it should be, and we are determined that it shall be. 


Before we look at the training, to examine it more care- 
fully—and this, of course, will be entirely from the point 
of view of a minister of the Church, and in the light of my 
personal experience; and I am afraid it will betray all my 
personal prejudices, my own temperament and way of ap- 
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proaching things—but before we look at the training, let us 
look for a moment at the task for which the training is pre- 
paring a man. 

Whenever I think about the ministry to talk about it, 
either in an ordination sermon or in an address, I almost 
invariably go back to the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy. The 
fourth and the sixth verses: ‘The Lord talked with you,” 
says Moses, ‘face to face in the mount, out of the midst of 
the fire, saying, I am the Lord thy God which brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage.” And 
then he goes on to recount in the Deuteronomist version the 
Ten Commandments. In between the fourth and the sixth 
verses there is a parenthesis, and this is it: “I (this is Moses 
still speaking) stood between the Lord and you at that time, 
to show you the word of the Lord: for ye were afraid by 
reason of the fire, and went not up into the mount.” The 
line that I always concentrate on in thinking about the 
ministry and the vocation of the minister is the first part 
of the verse: “I stood between you and the Lord at that time, 
to show you the word of the Lord.” 


Theoretically, of course, there should be nothing between 
a man and God, and Protestants have made much of this, 
rightly. Actually, there almost always is something between 
a man and God, sin for one thing; and usually there must 
be. This is not peculiar to religion. It is true in other realms 
of life. In one sense, music is available and accessible to all 
men and women, and yet for most of us, it is not until a 
man, a composer or a performer, an artist, stands between 
the music and us to articulate it, to catch the unheard har- 
monies, to put them in a form that we can understand, to 
transmit them, to translate them, it is not until someone 
like that has stood between us and the music that the music 
becomes real to us. So the question here, I think, is not so 
much whether there should be a man standing between us 
and the Lord, as it is a question of the nature of that which 
is between man and God. A window is better than a wall; 
transparent glass is better than opaque glass; and an open- 
ing without any glass at all is better still. In other words, 
not every man will do. ; 


An Englishman by the name of Hodges said several years 
ago that the Christian task today is to make Christianity 
visible, intelligible and desirable. This, I think, we might 
translate in terms of our text from Deuteronomy to mean 
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that he stands there so that people can see God, know God, 
and want God. I personally would go further than Hodges 
went—I am sure he would have gone farther too if he had 
been pressed—and say that the man stands there not only 
to make it possible for the people to see and know and want 
God, but also to make it possible, if we dare to say this, for 
God to reach the people, to touch the wounds, to arouse the 
conscience, to judge them, to forgive them, and to love them 
with an everlasting love. 


This I think we will all agree is a precarious position for 
any man to stand in, and of course, those of us who have 
been standing in it for some years realize that the one ques- 
tion that we keep asking of ourselves over and over again 
is, How can I stand in such a position and not get in the 
way? How can I be a transmitting medium, so transparent 
that my personality and my self will neither block nor blur 
the vision? This is the great question that we all have to 
answer for ourselves. 

It is training for this task that we shall now consider. I 
have not translated the task in more specifically Christian 
terms, but you surely know that I am thinking about God 
as the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who became 
incarnate in Christ Jesus—this is the only God I know. I 
know of no other way to approach God save through Jesus 
Christ, so that when I talk about God, I am talking about 
that kind of God. In considering the various elements in 
the training for this task, I have found it difficult to know 
what to include, and what to say that might be of some 
interest to you. I know that I cannot say anything that you 
do not already know, but I want to speak about some of the 
things that you may not have thought of from the point of 
view of the parish ministry. 

Among the elements in the training that a theological 
school should give a man, I put worship first. I put it first 
because, in my experience, it is first, and the longer I live 
and try to practice Christianity, not only as a minister but 
as a layman, the more I feel convinced of this. It is first 
because of the very nature of Christianity. Christianity is 
not the determination to be good; it is adoration of the 
good. Christianity is not straining after perfection. Chris- 
tianity is surrendering to Him who is perfect. And worship, 
certainly in one sense, is the recognition of and response to 
the God who is perfect goodness and who has revealed him- 
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self in Jesus Christ. And whatever else is involved by way 
of behavior, and surely no one would minimize this, although 
I am afraid in some branches of our theological thinking 
today, behavior is unconsciously minimized, but whatever 
behavior is involved in a Christian life is the result of what 
happens to a man when he responds to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. His behavior, his ethics, his 
morality, is a result and a product of his adoration, and 
therefore, it seems to me that worship must come first. 


As I try to minister to people (and all such generalizations 
are inaccurate at best, but this I think is as true as any 
generalization can be true) I find that people want to wor- 
ship. It is a normal, natural instinct, to bow down before 
that which is infinitely great. I find that people want to 
worship, but they cannot worship. Their world is too dis- 
tracting ; their lives are too cluttered; their pace is too fast; 
their friends are too worldly; and their minds are too con- 
fused. Therefore, they are frustrated as far as worship is 
concerned; a deep, basic instinct in them is not used, is not 
practiced, is not acted upon or fulfilled. The shrines at 
which their fathers and mothers worshipped have gone and 
they have found none to take their place. 


Our question is, How can a minister be prepared to stand 
between the Lord and the people so that they can see Him 
and respond to Him in worship, both public and private? 
We think right away of a course on worship—the history 
of worship, the conduct of public worship. In my church, 
which is one of the traditional churches, we call these 
courses studies in liturgics. I do not see any way to elim- 
inate them. One of the things that I recognize as a danger 
in those courses, however, and this I simply mention as a 
warning to some of you who may be teaching them, is that 
the latest academic fad can become a clerical fetish in about 
three years, and many a congregation has been subject to 
all sorts of ridiculous extremes because someone on a faculty 
has discovered a vestment or a movement that has been 
neglected, and he then gives the impression to his classes 
that this is the answer and key to all worship. The students 
go out misled to believe that this is ‘the thing’ and that this 
is the only way to do it. 


In my church, for instance, we have just recently redis- 
covered the fact that for a long time the priest stood behind 
the altar to celebrate the Holy Communion. We have been 
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years getting people used to having us take the eastward 
position with our back to the people, and now there is a 
group of young seminarians coming out of the schools who 
really believe, I think, because of the enthusiasm of a pro- 
fessor of liturgics that unless a man stands behind the altar 
to celebrate, the celebration is not valid. All I should like to 
Say, as a practising parson, is that if you are teaching these 
courses, by all means let the men know about these things, 
but don’t let them use them as gimmicks. These things are 
not the real things, and when a man comes to bow down 
before the Eternal God, he can do it in one of a thousand 
ways. and whether he stands in front of the altar, behind 
it, or at the end of it, makes almost no difference at all. 


The courses in worship are important, but the real thing 
—and this I cannot say too strongly—is participation in 
regular corporate worship during the seminary years. As 
I look back on my own days in the seminary I remember the 
Chapel services vividly. We had a celebration of the Holy 
Communion every morning at seven o’clock, and Evensong, 
sung, at six o’clock. I cannot say that I went every day to 
both services, but I, like most other students, went most of 
the time, to most of the services. If we were in the Sem- 
inary, on the grounds, we were in the Chapel, particularly 
at the evening service. Sometimes I was bored by the serv- 
ice, and I was afraid that it would become a monotonous 
round of meaningless words and actions. There were other 
times when the service awakened something in me, spoke 
to me, fed me, and as I look back on my seminary life, seeing 
many things to be extremely grateful for, I wouldn’t take 
anything in the world in exchange for that regular round 
of Christian worship with my fellow students and with the 
faculty. It was the regularity that did it. We eat three times 
a day, not once a week, when we happen to feel like it. 


I know that there are difficulties involved in putting this 
into practice. In the first place, the students, by and large, 
are strangers to it. Even though they are sincere Chris- 
tians, and are serious in their desire to be Christian min- 
isters, this regular round of Christian worship is not 
familiar to them. And we must not forget that the men 
who come to the seminary are just as much a part of the 
confused world in which we live as other laymen are. They 
have a different center of gravity and a different intention, 
but their lives are plagued by the same confusion, compli- 
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cated by the same distractions, and infected by the same 
poisons of materialism that are common to men and women 
everywhere. They reflect, sometimes only too clearly, the 
social background from which they have stepped forward. 
That is one difficulty. 


The second difficulty is that the faculty is likely, very 
often, to be indifferent to the services, and sometimes weary 
of them; what is worse, they sometimes appear to the stu- 
dents to be cynical about them. And in the case of the large, 
interdenominational seminaries, there is another difficulty 
in that the men come from a great many different denomina- 
tional backgrounds with no common pattern for worship. 


I might say just a word about patterns. We can’t live 
without patterns. That is one thing. On the other hand, 
when we live for patterns, we cease to live. And this is the 
tension. It seems to me that the traditional churches, like 
mine, must learn to worship the free way as well as by 
ancient liturgical patterns. They are our proud heritage 
and one of our great treasures, but in order to keep these 
patterns alive we must experiment with unfamiliar forms 
and with no form, and lead our people into new ways. On 
the other hand, the nonliturgical churches must recover, as 
indeed they are recovering, the sense of pattern and design 
and form in worship. For more and more as I attend free 
services of worship (and I did it regularly for six or seven 
summers, so I know a little about it) I am convinced that 
worship that is entirely extemporaneous becomes so con- 
temporaneous that it suggests almost nothing that is eter- 
nal. This, I believe, is one of the problems of the nonliturgi- 
cal churches, as the problem for my church is to find free 
ways in which the liturgy can be refreshed and revived. 


As far as the corporate worship in the seminaries of the 
church goes, it seems to me that there are three things that 
can be done. First, the services can be conducted regularly 
and with infinite care. One of the reasons why I look back 
with such satisfaction to the evening services every day in 
my seminary is that they were conducted with great care. 
They were not conducted by students who were practicing. 
A senior always read the lessons, but the rest of the service 
was led by the men on the faculty. I can still hear the Dean 
reading the closing prayers. The music, the Singing of the 
psalter, everything was done with as much care as any 
Sunday morning service in any great church. I have no 
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right to be critical because I am not in a position to be, but 
I have been at seminary services that were so casually con- 
ducted that I could easily see why no student would think 
that they were either important or helpful in his life. 


The second thing that can be done is this: the students 
can be expected to be present. I do not think that you can 
require a man to be present at Chapel, but it seems to me 
that the least you can expect of a man who is preparing for 
the Christian ministry is that he will be a regular attendant 
at the worship of his community while he is preparing for 
the ministry. And this, whether at the moment it fills him 
with rapture or not. One of the things that is hardest for 
me to understand about young men who want to enter the 
ministry of the church is that they should have to be urged 
to attend the services of the church. It is as though a medi- 
cal student had to be dragged by main force into a hospital. 
I have talked with young assistants that I have had and they 
say that it is one of the first signs of middle age in me that 
I have this intolerant attitude toward young theological stu- 
dents who stay away from Chapel. One of my assistants 
said, ‘Why, when I was in the seminary there was a fellow 
who didn’t go to Chapel for six months. He was lost, he 
didn’t know what it was all about.” I said, “If he was that 
lost, he ought not to have been there at all, in my judgment; 
or at least something ought to have been done about it, so 
that he could find out where he was.” The worship of the 
church is not a side line. It is the main line, and if he is 
not at home in the worship of the church, so that his own 
life is fed and centered there, then I don’t see how he can 
do the first thing that a minister has to do, which is to lead 
his people in the worship of God, teach them to say their 
prayers, and so help them to cultivate their inner lives that 
in the distracted world they live in they can find the serenity 
and tranquillity that men and women of the spirit have 
always had. 

The third thing that can be done I speak of with greater 
hesitation. The faculty can always be there except when 
absent from the seminary, or sick. It seems to me that 
when the seminary services are conducted in a casual way 
and practically none of the faculty is there, and seldom the 
Dean or the President, it isn’t likely that the students will 
be overwhelmed by the profound importance of the worship 
of the Church. I realize that there are exceptions to this 
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rule, but it goes without saying that if the clergy of the 
Church were present only occasionally at the church serv- 
ices on Sunday, it might indicate to the parish that this was 
one of the minor activities of a Christian Church, about 
which there was no sense of obligation at all. So much for 
worship. 

Study comes next. A doctor may worship the art of heal- 
ing, but if he knows nothing about anatomy, chemistry, or 
the use and nature of drugs, you would hesitate to commit 
yourself to his care, and certainly I think we would all agree 
that a man may sincerely love God and honestly and sin- 
cerely worship Him in His Church, as well as in private, but 
if he knows nothing about the Christian faith, has the mas- 
tery of none of its tools, he is not going to be the kind of 
person who can stand effectively between the Lord and the 
people to show them the Word of the Lord. As far as I can 
remember, and as far as my knowledge goes, there are three 
main branches of study when it comes to theological educa- 
tion—history, theology and the Bible, these three, and the 
greatest of these is the Bible. I am going to make a few 
comments on each of these three divisions of learning. They 
are all the fruit of my own experience. They are all subject 
to criticism. They are all open to disagreement. 


The primary object of any theological school in teaching 
the Bible to its students is to make them love the Bible. I 
am not sure that this always is the object, but I am sure 
that it is often the primary object of many professors who 
are not aware that it is. This is for the student’s sake, first 
and foremost, so that the Bible will feed his own life. It is 
also for his people’s sake. Then, I think we could go on to 
say that a student cannot love the Bible unless he reads it, 
and he cannot read it unless he knows something about it, 
at least he cannot read it intelligently; and yet, if he knows 
everything there is to know about the Bible and never reads 
it, and when he does read it doesn’t really love it, he might 
as well drop it altogether. 


If I may go back to my experience in the seminary once 
again, there are three men that are outstanding in my mem- 
ory. One was the Dean, the Professor of Old Testament. 
Nobody had to be told that he loved the Old Testament, and 
when he talked about it the whole room glowed, and this 
love he communicated to us. He was an expert in critical 
matters and he went into these with great care and in great 
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detail, sometimes to our bewilderment. Nevertheless, the re- 
sult of this was that we remember the Old Testament not 
as a document representing an ancient literature but as 
something that is on fire. He led us with excitement from 
the primitive God of the storm and the voleano to the knowl- 
edge of God in the prophets. 

In the New Testament there was Burton Scott Easton, 
who in a different way made us love that, too. He talked 
about it in such a way that when you listened to him you 
sat on the edge of the chair. He never went into any expla- 
nation as to how he reached his conclusions. He proclaimed 
them, and these were so new to most of us, these conclu- 
sions, and so intriguing, that we sat there spellbound. 

I was one of the fortunate ones. I had a tutor who was 
also interested in the New Testament and when he discov- 
ered that I was he made me, in my tutorials, work through 
the material that Easton had given us, with a harmony of 
the Gospels, and find my own way to the conclusions that 
Easton had proclaimed. This, of course, aroused an interest 
in me that has never ceased. For me it has become a basic 
source of spiritual food. I sometimes can enter into a more 
vivid awareness of Christ by working on the Gospels than 
I can in any other way. 

The people in our time, we all know, don’t read the Bible 
very often because they do not know how. Their whole 
world has so radically changed that reading the Bible is like 
reading a foreign language. They may pick up the Bible and 
read a few selected passages, such as the twenty-third 
psalm. When they turn to the Gospels, they know the Lord’s 
Prayer, one or two of the Beatitudes, the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, possibly the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
and the parable of the sheep and the goats—until it gets 
to the goats! And that is about as far as it goes. This is 
deplorable. And one of the things that appalls me is that 
the clergy of my generation have so seldom told the people 
what they were told about the Bible in the seminary. Why 
is this? Most of the clergy in my own church were led to 
the Bible along the same general way of critical approach, 
but they have not often told the people about it. 

I have been working with a small group of married 
couples. We meet in my study after dinner and talk about 
all sorts of things, and this year we have been reading the 
Fourth Gospel. When I began to point out some of the 
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things that you are bound to notice when you read the 
Fourth Gospel carefully and think of it in relation to the 
other three Gospels, one of the young, very successful doc- 
tors in the group looked as though he were completely be- 
wildered. I asked him what the trouble was. He is one of 
the few in the group who was born and bred in the Episco- 
pal Church. I said, You must have heard more or less this 
kind of thing all your life. No, he said, I’ve never heard it. 
I’ve read the Bible all my life and I’ve heard it read in 
Church, but nobody has ever told me anything about it, and 
I just assumed that it meant just what it said. I’ve never 
been led to think any further about it. 


Another thing that I have learned and would like to pass 
on to people for what it is worth is that when the clergy do 
read the Bible to their people in the light of their knowledge, 
and by the light of their love, God speaks to the people 
through the Bible in a unique way. This, I think, we are 
sometimes likely to forget. 


I do not know what Biblical tradition you represent. 1 
do not belong, as you doubtless realize, to the school that 
repeats with authoritative finality the line, The Bible says 

. such and such a thing. Whatever it says, that is the 
Word of God; and wherever it says it. You might think 
that if you were not in the position in which you could open 
the Bible at any place and say, This is the Word of God, you 
might have nothing to give people. The wonderful thing is 
that the more the people know about the Bible, the more 
they realize that in the Bible God speaks to them as He does 
in no other way. 


Also, one other thing by way of personal testimony, I 
can say this for the benefit of any instructors in the Bible 
who would like to encourage their students to study it more 
seriously. I know this, that when my own fires are low, and 
when the well is empty, there are two things that I ean do. 
One is to make pastoral calls, and the other is to read the 
Bible, and I would like all the graduates of our seminaries 
to have the inexhaustible Biblical resource so that they not 
only read the Bible intelligently but love the Bible and find 
in it a source of life. 


The second branch of study is theology. Perhaps I should 
not even attempt to define theology, but I will say it is man’s 
experience of God accumulated and arranged go that it can 
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be passed on to the next generation. This is theology, gen- 
eral conclusions drawn carefully and critically from the 
corporate experience of the faithful community. 

In any education, in any realm of life, our activity is 
likely to be divided between theory and practice. Part of 
our activity is purely theoretical and part of it is purely 
practical, but most of it is a blend of both. 

I am sure you all realize that in the history of theological 
education the emphasis has shifted from one to the other 
through the years. In my time, just at the end of my train- 
ing, it was beginning to shift from the theoretical to the 
practical. Clinical training was just beginning. Courses in 
psychiatric help were being given for the first time; men 
were sent on field work to practice the theories they were 
learning. These generalizations I should like to make. The- 
ory and practice are two sides of one and the same thing. 
All theory and no practice is certainly hard on the people. 
On the other hand, practice without any theory at all is 
likely to be fatal to the people. 

To put that in a concrete example, suppose a person in a 
parish is seriously ill, facing death. The first young min- 
ister who goes to him is an excellently trained theologian 
who knows all the doctrines but who has never been in a 
sick room. When he enters the room, he asks the person 
when he expects to go home! Now this is hard on the 
patient, there is no doubt about that. The other is a pastor 
with a perfect bedside manner but practically no theologi- 
cal knowledge about the will of God, the meaning of suffer- 
ing, or the assurance of life after death. If I were the 
patient, I would rather have the first person than the second. 
I would rather have the person who knew something about 
the big things that would be on my mind. Is it the will of 
God that I should be here? Is there any meaning or purpose 
in suffering like this? And if I don’t get well, what is going 
to happen to me? I would rather have someone who could 
speak to questions like those, even though at the time the 
questions were not explicitly asked, than I would someone 
who had all the practical knowledge of how to behave in 
a sick room but little or no knowledge of what life and 
death are all about. 

It may surprise some of you when I say that I would vote, 
if I had a chance to vote, for more theory in our theological 
education, more of the theoretical rather than less; with the 
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understanding, of course, that the theory always be trans- 
lated into the language of the people. Every science has its 
own jargon and technical language, and theology is no ex- 
ception. I don’t know what there is about it, but the profes- 
sionals in all the fields of knowledge love the jargon and 
seminarians are particularly enamored of it. Somehow 
they have to be helped to see that their theology is useless 
until they are free of the technical jargon. I do not know 
how you do this, I am not even sure it can be done, but it 
would be a step in the right direction for people who are 
responsible for theological education if they did everything 
they could to help men see this. 


I am trying all the time to make them see it in my course 
in homiletics. I was slightly encouraged this year when I 
led a conference on preaching at the College of Preachers in 
Washington for a group of twenty-five of our younger bish- 
ops. One of them who looked as though he had been out of 
the seminary only a few years came up to me and said, “I 
have a confession to make to you. When I was a junior in 
the seminary, our professor of homiletics gave us your ser- 
mons to criticize. I criticized them brutally because there 
was no theology in them. I thought that the theology of 
the Gospel had to be spelled out in every sermon. I know 
better now. I know that it was the theological language 
that wasn’t there.” 


I cut out of TIME magazine this week a little paragraph 
to read to my class next year in the hope that it might pene- 
trate this—whatever it is—this fear that makes them steer 
clear of plain language. This is from an article about Sylvia 
Porter, the woman economist who writes for the NEW 
YORK POST. In the article the writer says, “The secret of 
Sylvia Porter’s success is that she writes of complex finan- 
cial matters in terms that every man can understand, shuns 
the jargon of the financial specialist (which many a busi- 
ness man, though loath to admit it, does not understand too 
well himself). She constantly redefines technical terms, 
turns complex concepts into housewifely images.” 

This much we know. You cannot pass on to another per- 
son the truth about anything, anything serious that is, until 
you yourself know what it means, and you cannot be sure 
that you know what it really means until you can put it in 
your own words. I would like to suggest, if I had anything 
to do with theological education, a daily exercise for every 
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young theological student. This is the exercise, that he 
imagine a hypothetical person (perhaps his wife!) coming 
to him every day and saying this: Tell me what the doctrine 
of the incarnation means in your own words. Not one tech- 
nical word. I want to know what it means in language that 
I can understand. When a man can do that, then he knows 
what it-means, and until he can do that he cannot be sure 
whether he knows what it means or not. Anybody can learn 
the formulas. I think even I could learn the scientific for- 
mulas, energy equals the speed of light and so forth, but I 
wouldn’t understand them and I wouldn’t be able to com- 
municate them to anybody because I wouldn’t really know 
what they meant. 


The last branch of our academic study is history. History 
is not my long suit, hence I shall not say much about it. I 
should like to say this, however. The study of the broad 
sweep of history, not only the history of the Church, but 
the history of human thought and culture (not only West- 
ern culture, but the culture of the whole world) ought to 
do two things for the theological student that would save 
the Church a great deal of distress. First, it ought to help 
him see that life moves not only forward, but also from side 
to side. In other words, not only in politics and economics, 
but also in theology, there is a pendulum that swings from 
side to side, from one extreme to the other. We manage to 
move forward the way a man walks, not by putting one foot 
right in front of the other; he would fall over himself if he 
did that. But he walks from side to side, as it were, making 
progress as a result. 


It is by action and reaction in the realm of theology, as in 
politics and in art, that we make progress. This is bound to 
happen. The pendulum is bound to swing from extreme 
liberalism to neo-orthodoxy. If you knew anything about 
history, you would know that this was bound to happen, and 
that it is bound to swing back again—though, unlike the 
pendulum of a clock, it will doubtless swing by a different 
route! You would know that the social gospel, with its great 
contributions to the life of the Church, was bound to be fol- 
lowed by something to counter-balance it, the importance of 
sacramental worship. So the pendulum swings. My ques- 
tion is, Is there any possible way to keep the ministers from 
swinging on it? Wouldn’t it be a help if in the history 
courses given in the seminaries men could stand apart from 
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this, see the pendulum swing, know why it swings; indeed, 
be influenced by it, as I have been influenced for the good 
by neo-orthodoxy, but all the time realize that this is only 
one step in the movement of history? Might they then not 
become so preoccupied and obsessed with one theological 
note that happens to be struck at the moment that they hear 
none of the other notes that make up the chord? Might the 
Church then be spared a portion of the poverty which is 
bound to ensue when men take one portion of the Gospel 
and treat it as though it were the whole of it? 


The second thing that history ought to do, it seems to me, 
is to help the student see that the Gospel remains essentially 
the same, but that the human situation varies, and the min- 
ister who is standing between the Lord and the people has 
to know not only the Lord, but he has also to know the 
people well enough to understand the situation that they 
are in at the moment, so that he can bring to bear upon it 
that aspect of the life and vitality of God in Christ which 
they need at the time. I shall give one example of what I 
mean. It is a controversial one and I am sure some of you 
will disagree with it heartily. I feel it very strongly and 
Iam more and more convinced of it as I go along. 


Briefly, it is this. Paul the Apostle was a very unhappy 
young man. We would call him probably a disturbed per- 
sonality, and that disturbance, as far as we can see, was the 
result of two things, an excessive sense of the righteousness 
of God, plus a supersensitive conscience. He found his 
emancipation from guilt in Christ, and he went out to tell 
the world about his liberation, and more especially, about 
the Christ who made it possible. Our temptation, it seems 
to me, is to take Paul’s experience out of the New Testament 
just as it is and try to impose it on modern Americans. My 
observation, as far as it goes, is that their experience, in 
most cases, is not at all like Paul’s; at least, their interpre- 
tation of it is not in any way like Paul’s. For one thing, 
those who have been brought up in the Christian tradition 
have two thousand years of Christian training in the 
Fatherhood of God whose mercy is as wide as the sea, and 
those who have not been brought up in the Christian or 
Jewish tradition have little or no sense of God at all. Their 
conscience is a great deal more flexible than Paul’s was, 
and their sense of guilt, when and if they have it, has an 
origin altogether different from Paul’s. 
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What we try to do so often, it seems to me, is to induce 
Paul’s situation artificially in order that we may then apply 
Paul’s remedy. In other words, we create the disease in 
order that we may cure it. I am sure that the situation is 
not quite so crude as that, and I know that the people who 
do it can justify what they do in a thousand ways. But it 
does not ring true to me. 


The thing that makes it all the more tragic is that Ameri- 
cans have a spiritual disorder of their own, and it is not the 
guilt complex that Paul had. Perhaps they ought to have it, 
but they haven’t. They have a sense of the emptiness and 
meaninglessness of existence. This is their peculiar dis- 
order, and what I should like to see the ministers of Christ 
do is to bring to bear on that disorder the same emancipat- 
ing Spirit that set Paul free. This, I think, would lift the 
heart of Paul if he could know it, that the same power that 
emancipated him from his enslavement was now emancipat- 
ing people in a different situation from their particular en- 
slavement. The Redeemer is the same, the redeeming power 
is the same, but the things that men need to be redeemed 
from change from generation to generation. 


I suppose there ought to be some conclusions. They are 
dangerous; nevertheless, I am going to venture four. If only 
for my own satisfaction, I am going to put down on paper 
the things that I would like the seminaries to do, if I had 
anything to say about it. I realize that this is a bold thing 
to do because I am sure that there are a great many factors 
that I do not understand or am unaware of. Here they are. 
I should like the seminaries 


1. to teach less, and to teach it more thoroughly; 


2. to spend more time with the man’s inner life, 
his worship—public and private, helping him 
cultivate his own inner life so that he can help 
other people cultivate theirs; 

3. to allow him more leisure time; 

4. to concentrate on theology; if something has to 
be cut out for lack of time, let them cut out 
clinical training rather than theology; if I had 
to skimp somewhere, I would skimp on the 
clinical training, going on the assumption that 
if a man is trained so that he really knows 
what Christianity is all about, and he has been 
helped to develop an inner life in which there 
is stability and serenity and assurance, then I 
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think that when he meets the practical prob- 
lems, he will be able to deal with them. The 
more experience he has, of course, the better; 
and the more trained guidance he has, the 
better. 


I haven’t said anything about the man himself for obvious 
reasons. Why does he choose to stand in such a precarious 
place? Is he fit to stand there? He cannot stand there long 
unless he loves God and unless he loves the people. These 
things his theological education can cultivate, but it cannot 
create them. They will always be inadequate to the task in 
hand, with the result that the man will be, at one and the 
same time, the most miserable and the happiest of men. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION—QUO VADIS? 


CHARLES L. TAYLOR 


Several decades ago a cartoon depicted a Moslem pray- 
ing in the direction of the far off towers of a city. Over the 
desert sands came a powerful automobile, out of which a 
smartly dressed impatient driver leaned to ask, “Hi, Jack, 
which way to Mecca?” 


Which is the track to the city of which theological edu- 
cators dream? A high-geared world needs to know even if 
it does not always wish to know. Its economy permits a few 
old men to dream dreams and a few young men to see 
visions; it supports, adequately or inadequately, centers of 
learning in which the roads should be mapped; and here at 
the end of this our meeting you call upon a “director” or 
one whose dangerous business it is to point out the way. 


It is said that in Church policy-making the women and 
the ministers tend to be radical and wild because they are 
not heavily involved in the world’s business. The lay men 
tend to be conservative and stodgy because they are too im- 
mersed. Today I may speak in the former category, per- 
haps impractically; if so, it is because you have freed me 
from the burdens of administrative responsibility for a 
specific theological school in order to pray and to dream for 
all. 

Where lies our road? As guide posts, using a familiar 
device, let us set up four signs, on which are four words: 
focus, frontiers, foresight, and freedom. 


(1) 

We can make no real progress toward our goal unless 
like the Moslem we know what and where it is, or unless it 
comes into relatively clear focus. We cannot reach it by 
stepping on the gas to make our powerful vehicle speed over 
the desert aimlessly. This,means that not only the distinc- 
tive role of the Church and ministry in society must be 
clearly defined, but that each theological school must keep 
on asking why it exists and how far its actual work corre- 
sponds to its stated ends. I suppose that one of those ends 
for most theological schools is the realization of a com- 
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munity which, like Philippi, shall be a colony of heaven from 
which the members shall go into the world to establish other 
clearly recognized outposts of the Kingdom of God. This is 
the most obvious reason for the inadequacy of ecclesiastical 
night schools and correspondence courses. The Gospel is not 
only taught through books; it is caught through a fellowship 
of Christian believers. Learning the Gospel is not alone a 
matter of amassing facts about the faith, the history of the 
spread of the Christian message, or even the Bible itself. To 
comprehend the Gospel means a new creation of character, 
which comes about through the daily renewed associations 
of the Christian brotherhood. It means an education of 
mind, and also a more subtle but no less important training 
of the unruly wills and affections, of desires and ambitions, 
of judgments of things and of people, of prejudices and 
tastes, of love and of loathing. 


Now one of the ironies of mid-century theological educa- 
tion is that just at a time when the interplay of person upon 
person and the growth of character are better understood, 
the community, even the tight little Christian community 
that we call a theological school, should fall apart. Many of 
you have already heard me express vehement warnings 
against premature ministries, or protest against using the 
distant parsonage as the solution for the married student’s 
housing problem and the income from his exploited labor 
as the reply to the need of his baby for food, while he is 
theoretically engaged in study for the ministry and prac- 
tically often trying to serve both God and mammon. 


This is not nostalgia, or not merely nostalgia, for a dif- 
ferent kind of life. This is a most earnest plea for a clear 
focus upon what we are trying to do and how successfully 
or inadequately we are doing it. If we are not providing 
that kind of disciplined day-by-day encounter with God and 
man in Christian fellowship, something is out of focus and 
it is time for us to stop to take our bearings. 


Let me put this still more strongly. Rare is the school 
which would not profess to train its students in the love of 
God through public and private worship. But when the 
community is widely scattered, the hours of common prayer 
and praise may dwindle to one or two a week, and large 
elements in those hours may be exhortation. Instead of 
daily reading and weighing the Scriptures, the student may 
be steering his automobile, and in place of private prayer 
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blasts the beer advertisement from his radio. If theological 
education is to make progress, is not a realistic reckoning 
with the education our students are receiving in prayer and 
public worship inevitable? The Moslem in the desert on his 
prayer rug may not have been moving very fast, but he 
knew the way. Too much theological education lacks focus. 


(2) 

A second sign has written on it the word Frontiers, for 
the city lies behind our present horizons. Our outgoing 
president has traced the steps by which this Association has 
steadily combatted the evils of isolation and increased the 
realization that we are members one of another. Again, in 
the eloquent inaugural address of the President of the 
Southern California School of Theology, our incoming presi- 
dent Dr. Colwell gives as his first commandment for a theo- 
logical school, “Thou shalt not become a monastery nor a 
hermitage. Thy walls shall be sliding doors and thy class- 
rooms Freeways through which flows the traffic of the 
world’s fears and hopes and needs”, and he goes on to men- 
tion “the highest reaches of the intellect”? and the Fine Arts 
as areas to which theological students should be exposed. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to repeat the argument for 
ministerial education on the highest university level, under 
standards subject to the constant scrutiny of the keenest 
minds. But in full agreement with this sliding doors and 
“Freeways” policy, and with this concern for learning and 
the arts, may I say a word about each of three other fron- 
tiers on the way to our goal. They have to do with parts of 
the curriculum, but transcend departmental lines. In each 
case it is vital to the welfare of theological education that 
we move beyond the point we have now reached. 


(a) No man who cares deeply for the prophet Amos can 
rest easy as he watches the current religious revival. What 
is it, a true return to our Father God or a superficial froth 
on the wave of prosperity, which may lead the Lord to say 
again, “I hate, I despise your feasts, and I take no delight 
in your solemn assemblies.’? ‘But let justice roll down like 
waters, and righteousness like an everflowing stream’’? 

Ethics as a subject in itself needs a larger place among 
the courses of our schools. More teachers of ethics should 
be trained. Especially new ethical dimensions are required 
for all the courses. Religion which does not radically affect 
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the daily important decisions of people where they really 
live is bogus religion. Either God speaks to our use of 
time and of money, of words and of food, of job opportuni- 
ties and of sex relations, or we are not hearing the true God. 
When a minister of religion acts with wisdom and courage 
in the realm of race relations or writes a helpful book on 
family life, there the Church answers the world’s appeal 
for leadership, which is in short supply. Do European wars 
and Asian food shortages, or riots in South America or revo- 
lutions in Africa have no bearing on the teaching of the- 
ology, say, in Illinois or of Christian education in Georgia? 


(b) Similarly, in the past half-century the ecumenical 
movement has brought about far reaching consequences for 
the relation of each Christian to his Christian neighbor. 
One of the workshops at this meeting has dealt with the 
implications of this for theological education. May I stress 
that the problem here is never solved by the introduction of 
a course in ecumenics, however good it may be, or met by a 
lecture or two on Eastern Orthodoxy in the survey of Church 
History. There is a wide frontier here, and our sign takes 
us to numerous points—to a more profound treatment of 
the sacraments in a course on theology, to the teacher’s 
presentation of Second Isaiah, to the interpretation of the 
Church’s mission in the preaching class, in fact to the basic 
assumptions that underlie every hour of instruction in the 


school. Not all our schools are making perceptible advances 
on this sector. 


(c) No less pressing are the requirements of another 
frontier, that the so-called practical theology division of the 
curriculum find its rightful place in the school’s life and 
bring some of its concerns and interests more fruitfully to 
the other disciplines. Several developments are highly dis- 
turbing: the proliferation of “practical” courses, the lack 
of theological depth.in some of these and the absence of a 
corpus of significant literature, meanwhile a too frequent 
inferiority feeling on the part of teachers in this field and 
a corresponding shallow contentment on the part of the 
Th.D.’s in Old Testament, for example, that this subject in 
contrast is soundly taught. For what the Old Testament 
professor needs is a sense of relevance and the humility 
which comes with the realization that some day his student 
is to be confronted with people asking: ‘What does all this 
that you have been saying about God, the Covenant, Elec- 
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tion, Confrontation, Revelation, and a Right Response mean 
now for our action? What can we do?” The pastoral care 
teacher, fully mindful of that type of question, in turn 
usually needs the help of his fellow professors in the tra- 
ditional subjects for more than a superficial answer. On 
the one hand is a failure to reach out ahead to the realities 
of life in a modern parish, on the other is a foolish attempt 
to anticipate every problem. The sign Frontiers points to 
progress through better cooperation of all departments of 
the theological school coupled with a sense of mutual depend- 
ence and profound respect for what each is called to do. 


(3) 

If we put the word Foresight on one of the guideposts, it 
is to remind us to go out onto the brow of the hill to see the 
land that is very far off and to take accurate account of the 
obstacles between. This taking stock is akin to focusing on 
our goal, for a clear sight of the distant city will do much 
to keep the difficulties in proper perspective. ‘‘Where ideals 
are low’, wrote Abraham Flexner at the end of his Report 
on Medical Education’, “there are no standards; and where 
ideals are high, the standard, even though low, is at any 
rate so definite that it furnishes a sure starting-point to- 
wards a clearly apprehended goal. The low standard school 
in the United States has had no such starting-point and no 
such goal.” 

“Which of you, desiring to build a tower, does not first 
sit down and count the cost, whether he has enough to com- 
plete it?” (Luke 14:28) 


Under this topic, Foresight, may I speak of two prob- 
lems, finances and admissions, or counting the costs and 
reckoning the needs. 


It is highly disturbing that new schools should sometimes, 
like marriage, be entered into unadvisedly and lightly. The 
schools carelessly started in the main are not greatly influ- 
enced by the standards of this Association, it is true, but 
Gresham’s Law operates in this area as in others; bad 
money devaluates good. The well meaning but uninformed 
young Christian should not be confused by schools which 
offer cheap education of inferior quality. Everything we 
can do to stress the importance of a post-graduate stand- 
ard, everything we can do to keep the separate functions of 

*Abraham Flexner: Medical Education in the United States and 
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college and theological school clearly defined, everything we 
can do to see that new schools are founded wisely, coopera- 
tively, and with care not to perpetuate or commit sins for 
which another generation must pay, everything we can do, 
when old schools move, to bring them to positions of maxi- 
mum usefulness,—all these are the concern of each of us. 


But now I must say more. Is it not profoundly disturbing 
that of the schools which comprise our membership over 
thirty have only six faculty members or fewer, over forty 
spend less than $3,000 a year for books and periodicals, 
and over thirty put less than $50,000 annually into the 
educational part of their budget? To be sure, even the 
harshest of us must recognize that many of these schools 
produce individual ministers who far surpass others’ expec- 
tations of what these schools can accomplish. Even the 
weakest schools financially frequently are blessed by teach- 
ers who communicate more than other professors in rich 
schools who receive double their salaries. It is not my inten- 
tion here to tell thirty schools to close their doors. We are 
not condemning a live and growing school for its small size. 
If it is really good, a small school has very definite advan- 
tages over a big one. 


But as we speak of the road ahead for theological educa- 
tion, it is clear as crystal that our Association has a re- 
sponsibility to the Church and nation which is not dis- 
charged so long as there are so many schools with inade- 
quate resources for the task that is theirs. The poorer the 
school, the more important better resources for the impov- 
erished student. We are trying to find money for the schools 
and scholars. Those who have the power to help us say, 
“First show us that you are doing the kind of work which, 
above the claims of many other good enterprises, merits our 
support.” Have we all honestly faced the facts, that in the 
long run poor faculty standards mean sub-standard teach- 
ing, that inability to pay salaries commensurate with those 
paid elsewhere tends to excessive inbreeding, that lack of 
money spent on books means poor libraries, which in turn 
mean inferior education, and that paucity of faculty mem- 
bers means certain limitations on the trained teaching the 
school may offer? Have we excused a poor school on the 
ground that it was training men of slender resources for a 
church that pays poor salaries and cannot afford more ex- 
pensive teachers? Was the excuse really valid? Have we 
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hid behind the allegation of wonderful loyalty and devotion 
in the school, forgetting that behind this assertion there 
may lie sometimes a fine truth, and sometimes “insincerity, 
sham and pretense” along with blindness to the actual state 
of affairs, and ignoring that even the most tenacious loyalty 
may often be misplaced? Let each school sit down and 
count the cost. 


But the problem runs even deeper, and solutions may be 
very difficult. What is the need that governs the admission 
of each student? Are we committed to training for the 
ministry every man and woman that wishes this training? 
What are the conditions? A college degree? The passing of 
certain psychological tests? Readiness to give three years 
to absorb what the school has to offer? Readiness to give 
one or two days a week? Self-support? Partial self-sup- 
port? Eagerness of the Church to fill a near-by pulpit? The 
desire of the man himself to preach? To preach what? The 
concern of the school not to have an empty place? The 
school’s concern to show that it has reached a point where 
it needs more money? In order that it may do what? 


Obviously there are varying limits to which the schools 
will go in accepting students, but perhaps all need to keep 
in mind the question, ““What is the reason for this man’s 
coming here?” and another related to it, “Is the Lord served 
or hindered by our welcoming him?” 


In thirteen of my years in Massachusetts, on Sundays I 
worshipped at a small Church in a town with a population 
at that time of around two thousand people, of whom many 
were Roman Catholic. There were besides the Episcopal 
Church, a Methodist, Congregational and Universalist, of 
which two and sometimes three were served by non-resi- 
dents. Any of the theological schools in this area could 
justify accepting a student on the ground that the denomi- 
nations all need ministers to fill their pulpits, but did that 
town really need four Protestant ministers? If it did, could 
any real case be made for part-time, ill-equipped, poorly 
educated ministers? In the lonely places where the need for 
one minister is obvious, itis plain that more than usual 
intelligence, greater strength of character, greater resist- 
ance to the temptations of shoddy work and low moral 
standards are required. What we are saying is that the 
acceptance of students with poor qualifications can very 
easily be no kindness to the man or to the public, but short- 
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sightedness on the part of the denomination and an un- 
worthy desire to maintain the numbers enrolled in what 
by this action is condemned to be an inferior school. Let 
each school reckon with real needs, long range needs, needs 
far beyond its own, if it is to make progress toward the 
desired city. 

(4) 

Now a final word on that fourth signpost, Freedom. 
There are many topics of which it would have been possible 
for me to speak, and I should like to have dwelt on the 
enterprises in which we must act together if we are to act 
significantly at all—on co-operation in the procuring and 
education of better theological teachers, on research into 
our common problems, on the raising of support for the 
benefit of all, on post-graduate training of ministers, and 
on our current undertakings. But partly because the temp- 
tation of a director is to exaggerate his own importance and 
because the evil of organization is standardization or con- 
formity to a pattern imposed from without, may I stress 
freedom as the way of advance. 


On the controversial issue, how much latitude to give the 
student in the selection of courses, my vote is for a wide 
choice of electives. “The endeavor to improve... education 
through ironclad prescription of curriculum or hours,” says 
Dr. Flexner, (op. cit. p 76) “is a wholly mistaken effort; 
while mechanical regulation cannot essentially improve the 
poorer schools, it may very seriously hamper competent 
institutions .. . If the teaching is in inferior hands, printed 
directions will not save it. The prescribed curriculum is a 
staff upon which those lean who have not strength to walk 
alone.” And many lectures, quizzes on prescribed reading 
or merely on the lectures, papers graded B- or C+ without 
significant comment as to why they are better or worse, and 
attempts on the part of the school to see that the student at 
one time or another’ in his three years will have received 
some information about every subject somebody deems 
needful are the curses that lie heavy on many a school. 


We assume that our students are mature men, equipped 
by their colleges for mature graduate study. If the college 
has not fitted the individual for this, he should be remanded 
to institutions of that grade and that function until they do. 
Then, in theological school, he should be rescued both from 
sophomoric cramming and from that sort of outside involve- 
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ment which precludes serious study as he is trusted with a 
high degree of freedom. 


Tutorial systems are one way of making much of this 
freedom. Small class sections that follow and pick to pieces 
lectures, seminars, great books programs are others. The 
school which has its eye clearly focused on the far-off goal 
of what a minister is and does in the modern world will 
find ways to prepare him alike for his liberty and his re- 
sponsibility. 


A student who is free goes hand in hand with the pro- 
fessor who is capable of more than perfunctory teaching 
because he too is alert and open-minded, constantly growing 
because he is constantly exploring, and forever adapting 
himself to truth that keeps no better than fish, always alive 
and vigorous, even in routine work, because he is the very 
opposite of the man “‘whose knowledge has long since come 
to a standstill and whose lectures, composed when he first 
took his chair, like pebbles rolling in a brook get smoother 
and smoother as the stream of time washes over them.” 
(Flexner p 57) There is not the time here to say how admin- 
istrators can liberate their faculties, but it is in order to 
assert that this must be done. 


For students and faculty to be free, the school itself must 
not be dogged by trustees or denominational officials or the 
president of an adjacent college or its own promotional offi- 
cers. It need not worry that this Association will cramp its 
efforts. The better schools will constantly be experimenting 
in unconventional ways, with no need for apology because 
the experiment is honest and not a cover for a disguised 
weakness, with ample strength in numerous ways to atone 
for the new departures that must sometimes fail. No sug- 
gestions about improvement that any outsider could make 
can rescue a poor school that does not in itself wish to im- 
prove, and if the will to betterment is there, the expression 
of it will find freedom. The Spirit is not bound. 


With gratitude for the opportunity you have so gener- 
ously given me, and with high hopes for this next biennium, 
I pledge respect for your freedom, which exercised in re- 
sponsible co-operation means a better focus on our desired 
city, new frontiers crossed, and foresight that enables us to 
count the cost, reckon the need, and to press on toward the 
goal for the prize of the upward call. 
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SUMMARIES OF WORKSHOPS 





REPORT OF WORKSHOP ON “CURRICULUM” 
SAMUEL H. MILLER, Chairman 


The first major problem of the curriculum concerned the 
question of adequate coverage necessary for professional 
competence. It was recognized that along with every other 
field of professional knowledge, the theological field has in- 
creased to such an extent that it is no longer possible to 
cover it with any degree of thoroughness in either three or 
four years, or for that matter in many more. Taking note 
of strategies in legal and medical training, the question was 
raised as to the possibility of restricting the coverage by 
concentrating at typical or specific spots, with a view to 
creating an established competence in “discipline” rather 
than a comprehensive knowledge of the whole field. Such an 
accomplishment of discipline presumed that the student 
would continue to enlarge the area of his knowledge by using 
the ‘discipline’ after his graduation from school. 


One significant qualification of any such restriction for 
the sake of depth must be noted. In law and medicine, as 
well as in many other fields, competence can be achieved by 
a high degree of specialization without regard to other areas 
of the professional data, and certainly without any knowl- 
edge of medical or legal practice in the past. This is not 
true in religion. The historical perspective is absolutely nec- 
essary for understanding faith and ethics, for discriminat- 
ing evaluation of current thought and practice, as well as 
dependable interpretation of the sources from which the 
Christian faith has been derived. It was felt that the compe- 
tence of the Christian minister must be achieved as an 
amateur, one acquainted with the whole man in the whole 
context of life. This obviously places a tension in the theo- 
logical curriculum at the point where a vision of the whole 
cannot be sacrificed to a restricted intensity of specializa- 
tion, and equally where an intimate and thorough compre- 
hension of specific areas must not be overlooked for a gen- 
eralized superficiality. The uneasiness in all theological 
training at the present moment rises largely from this pres- 
sure exerted in diverse directions. The demand is for more 
time for greater coverage, and at the same time an urgency 
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to deepen the character of the work done to a maturer level 
of scholarship and faith. 


Obviously this raised many practical questions. Should 
the time required be extended from three to four years; 
should it include summer clinical training or interneship 
years; and how should field work be evaluated, restricted or 
required? Here were many opinions and much anguish of 
spirit. Generally it might be said it was felt that the aca- 
demic discipline suffers heavily under the present system 
where both field work and family responsibilities take an 
increasing toll of time and energy from the student. The 
Lutheran plan, the Chicago third year plan, the Andover- 
Newton fourth year interneship, as well as efforts to keep 
the field work within restricted and supervised limits, were 
all discussed. 


One of the issues which entered into the problem of ade- 
quate training concerned the matter of admission require- 
ments. Language study, preparation in philosophy, or Bible, 
or the humanities, all constitute a difficult question due to 
such varied evaluation of what is deemed valid as pre-theo- 
logical training. 


This in turn gave rise to a number of questions about the 
course load allowed the normal student, and the proportion 
of required subjects to electives, as well as the freedom or 
distribution of the latter. Here again considerable diversity 
was apparent in the strain produced by trying to guarantee 
a basic coverage with a mature sense of freedom and a wise 
proportion or balance among the fields. 


Another basic problem discussed at some length was the 
difficulty of integrating the various disciplines of theological 
training in a unified, dynamic ministry. While students 
learn Biblical criticism, they often fail to utilize it seriously 
or radically in their preaching. They learn systematic the- 
ology, but tend to preach untheologically, unsystematically, 
more or less journalistically, episodically. The problem of 
uniting the Biblical, historical and theological perspectives 
and resources in a working ministry is radical and provoca- 
tive. 


One of the severest aspects of this problem is the way in 
which the education of the minister too often abruptly fin- 
ishes the day he enters the pastorate. How can theological 
training awaken the student to a life of self-originating 
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intellectual endeavor? Is it too much to expect that any 
man in the pastorate will continue the process which the 
school began with serious and disciplined devotion, deep- 
ening the fields already opened and opening fields of new 
interest and relevance? 


Various methods and experiments in integrating the 
training were considered. Careful supervision and counsel- 
ling in field work, courses given under two or more depart- 
ments or under dual control, increasing self-examination of 
the faculty in regard to teaching in such a way as to sug- 
gest relationship and relevance to other fields, and the ex- 
change of professors at strategic points to make plain such 
relationships, all came under discussion. 


One of the major issues underlying such attempts to 
integrate the curriculum effectively is the relation of so- 
called “practical” subjects to the “academic”. The division 
itself is invidious and has worked a great deal of harm. 
There is nothing more practical than sound academic schol- 
arship. And often nothing more ‘‘academic” than the organ- 
ized abstractions and rules of thumb in certain “practical” 
courses. Generally it has been felt among teachers in the 
practical fields that nothing would help integration more 
than manifested interest and participation in the practical 
by the academic—but if this be true, the opposite is equally 
incumbent on the teachers of the practical, namely that they 
bear a manifest interest and participation in Biblical, histori- 
cal and theological matters. Obviously this does not infer 
expertness in such fields, but it does imply that practical 
concerns will not be taught without respect for theological 
or Biblical realities, and conversely that the traditional sub- 
jects will recognize their own implicit relevance for life in 
our time. 

This last suggestion, which amounts to the integration of 
the faculty in its teaching vision, gave rise to many ques- 
tions about the relation of the school to the church, or more 
broadly, of religion to society and the function of the min- 
ister in it. Such problems now tend to cluster under our 
present terms of “communication and culture’. A lively 
interchange of opinions ensued. The relations of religion 
with social structures, industry, the arts, internationalism, 
mental health, all pressed for a place in curricular attention 
while raising the old issues of endless proliferation around 
the periphery of traditional training. Here again the ten- 
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sion between traditional origins and contemporary relevance 
asserted itself, requiring discriminating balance and wise 
proportion. In every instance, an open hospitality of mind 
to new insights must be engendered but equally insistent is 
the persistent maintenance of a theological dimension or 
ground in which all such relationships are established. — 

One of the radical issues easily lost amid the struggle to 
tie together the strands of theological training is the ques- 
tion of a central criterion around which it might be organ- 
ized. The excessively fragmented culture in which we exist 
needs nothing so much as a center, and yet present theologi- 
cal training, which ought to be able to provide it, is itself 
as badly fragmented as culture. If society has lost its vision 
of reality by which life is oriented, evaluated, and made 
meaningful, theological training is equally without a vision 
dynamic enough to constitute the integrating force by which 
a pattern may be elicited from life. Whether this center be 
Biblical, historical or theological, or taken from some con- 
temporary enthusiasm, rests to be seen. At present all of 
these centers are operative in practically all schools, leading 
to a kind of schizophrenia in which professional competence 
is almost impossible. A vision of reality, deep enough to 
bear the weight of this tremendous inheritance and global 
spread of modern culture, and large enough to embrace the 
variety of its arts and sciences, would seem to be the prime 
requisite of religious training, and much to be desired above 
all the expedient manipulation of detail and preoccupation 
with reorganizing the curricular structures which by and 
large neither impede nor impel the vision by themselves. 

To be sure there were many problems beyond these men- 
tioned which entered into our friendly and searching con- 
sideration. Methods of teaching homiletics, use of case ma- 
terial, screening methods of admission, various propadeutics, 
the need for mature graduate work, the outside pressure of 
field and family on academic life, the influence of anti-intel- 
lectualism, and the instruction of the laity, were a few of 
the themes which suffered for want of time. 

There is no doubt that theological training is under severe 
and radical examination on every side. The curriculum lies 
obviously at hand in our anxiety to do something more cre- 
ative and satisfying. It is to be hoped that as we move to 
change the structure by which we teach, our teaching itself 
will be liberated by a larger vision and empowered by a 
grace not our own. 
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REPORT OF WORKSHOP—“MAINTAINING 
LIVING TEACHING” 


WALTER HARRELSON, Chairman 


Various questions were raised at the outset. Reference 
was made to the Snyder Report and the place of teacher- 
student rapport as a part of effective teaching was discussed. 
The question of methodology was raised particularly as 
respects the place of dialogue (teacher-student interplay). 
It was pointed out that living teaching might take various 
forms in the different fields of theological discipline. 


The relationship between living teaching and the scholarly 
standing of the teacher was discussed. It was pointed out 
that the most profound scholar was not always the best 
teacher. The important thing in teaching is to inspire stu- 
dents to go on to further study. In this connection it should 
be noted the so-called inspiring teacher is not necessarily 
the one who inspires the student most effectively. Indeed, 
the teacher who presents the subject in a brilliant, definitive 
manner may give the student the impression there is noth- 
ing more to be done and so stifle any further independent 
interest on his part. 


Living teaching does not peddle information primarily but 
stimulates the student to think for himself. It was pointed 
out, however, that there seems to be a shift of student 
climate in the past 10-15 years which makes students more 
receptive to, if not actually demanding, a more directed type 
of teaching. The student is too much concerned with the 
professor’s own opinion. However, this tendency is not uni- 
versal of course and as the Snyder Report suggests there is 
a reaction against too dogmatic instruction. 


It was pointed out that there is a tension in the case of 
many students between two factors. 1) The student must 
clarify his own faith, often at the cost of considerable heart 
searching. 2) At the same time he must use his understand- 
ing of the church’s faith to help others. In living teaching 
these two factors must be kept in tension. The problem 
intensifies itself because there is a differing rate of develop- 
ment along these lines on the part of various students. The 
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teacher accordingly has a responsibility to relate himself to 
students who are at these different points of development. 


It was pointed out that there should be, similarly, develop- 
ment upon the part of the teacher. There has to be growth 
upon the teacher’s part if there is to be growth in the stu- 
dent. In the matter of growth we should be concerned with 
the long pull. We are preparing men at the deeper level. 
We should be laying a foundation, rather than looking for 
immediate results. Faith enters in because we can not 
always evaluate the effect of our teaching at the time. Often 
we are making a deeper impression than we realize. 


The relationship of the grading system to living teaching 
was discussed. It was thought by some that the grading 
system was a barrier to effective teaching. This does not 
seem to be so serious a factor in the case of the better 
students. Some argued for the importance of exams as part 
of the teaching process. In some schools the course exam- 
ination and grade are of less importance because of the pres- 
ence of comprehensive examinations. These were discussed 
at some length. The time when given and the nature vary 
from school to school, but it was felt that they were a very 
desirable feature. It was pointed out that unlike medicine 
and law (as well as theology on some parts of the Continent 
and in some American communions) there are Protestant 
churches where comparable examinations are not given to 
candidates for the ministry. The major responsibility for 
the testing therefore rests upon the seminary. It was felt 
that no one school could go very far in the modifying of the 
grading system. It was suggested that something might be 
done corporately under A. A. T. S. sponsorship. 


The question of living teaching in relation to a textbook 
on the course material written by the professor himself was 
discussed. The necessity of fluidity in approach was stressed. 


There was considerable discussion on the relation of the 
teacher’s involvement in the activity of the Christian com- 
munity to the effectiveness of his teaching. This can be 
good. The instruction should be aware of the world today 
and be relevant to it. It was suggested that we might bring 
to the classroom leaders in politics, business, labor, the other 
professions, etc. The place of clinical training and of case 
method in theological education was discussed. These have 
been used effectively in Practical Theology. The latter 
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method has also been used in Church History as a back- 
ground for the discussion of primary sources. The place of 
role playing was also mentioned, again in Church History 
as well as the Practical field. Reference was made to the 
“key book” technique. A tension between the stimulation 
of student thinking and the impartation of factual resource 
material in living teaching was discussed. 


There was considerable discussion as to ways and means 
by which the administration and the faculty could promote 
living teaching. 


1. There is the matter of leisure time. Are the teaching 
schedules too heavy? What about the demands of commit- 
tee assignments? Do these give a welcome change of pace 
in the academic day? The possible use of the summer vaca- 
tion for study, research and writing was discussed. 


The sabbatical was discussed and the merits of semester 
and summer or two quarters and summer over against the 
year were debated. The nature of the sabbatical was also 
considered. Should there be a definite plan submitted and 
approved or should the program be more flexible? The pres- 
sure to publish which is present in some institutions was 
also discussed and its relation to the sabbatical, as well as 
its bearing on living teaching. 


2. The mutual relations of faculty members can be a fac- 
tor in effective teaching. 


a. Joint courses have increased in number. There 
are those courses where several professors take 
successive portions of a single course. In other 
cases several professors actually participate at the 
same time in the course. In the latter instances 
there may be considerable give and take in the 
presence of students. Sometimes this is done on a 
non-credit basis in occasional or regularly held 
colloquia. 


b. In various schools non-administrative faculty 
meetings have been held. These have sometimes 
taken the direction of discussions of curriculum, 
etc., with the purpose of arriving at an overall insti- 
tutional philosophy of theological education. Some- 
times the various faculty members have indicated 
what their particular discipline was endeavoring to 
contribute to the total picture. In some cases the 
meetings have taken the form of the presentation 
of scholarly papers in the various fields of theologi- 
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ce. The responsibility of the administration in 
regard to living teaching was discussed. 1) The ad- 
ministration should endeavor to put its professors 
in those situations where their talents will be most 
effective. 2) The administration should be willing 
to absorb the unusual or irregular professor who 
although he does not fit the pattern, nevertheless 
has a vital contribution to make. 3) The adminis- 
tration should guide the young and over-enthusi- 
astic instructor to gear his teaching to the overall 
teaching pattern of the seminary. (N.B. Is there 
conversely need to fill with enthusiasm the hard- 
bitten older teacher?) 4) The question of profes- 
sional methodology was raised with varying con- 
clusions. 

Considerable time was given to the place of student reac- 
tion in assessing effective teaching. The findings of the still 
tentative Snyder Report were discussed at length. This was 
a report based on a questionnaire sent to 100 graduating 
seniors in 12 representative seminaries. Those factors most 
and least desirable in the theological work to which they 
were exposed were reported. The most interesting feature 
of the report seemed to be the students’ desire for freedom 
of inquiry and their resentment of the dogmatic presenta- 
tion. This may reflect the point of view of men near the end 
of their seminary career who have worked through their 
period of doubt. 


A caution was sounded as to student opinion. Often the 
first 5 or 10 years in the ministry will modify a man’s judg- 
ments fundamentally. The student most responsive at the 
time is not necessarily the one most deeply affected. 


There was also discussion as to tension in teaching be- 
tween general coverage of theological learning and the culti- 
vation of specialized research techniques. Another tension 
concerns the nature and function of the ministry for which 
we are training our students. We must graduate men who 
are competent practitioners but we cannot do that by giving 
them answers for every situation which they will be con- 
fronting. 

The question was raised concerning the qualifications nec- 
essary for effective teaching. These would include enthusi- 
asm for the subject, the mastery of it in a vital dynamic 
way which would allow for continuing growth and develop- 
ment upon the part of the teacher. The teacher should have 
the capacity to organize and deliver the material effectively. 
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He should be a person who is approachable as a person. It 
is possible that the doctoral programs now underway can do 
something in connection with training prospective teachers 
in the methodology of teaching. 


The question was raised as to the part the student plays 
in the process of teaching. How does he become involved? 
It was pointed out that there is a difference of ability on the 
part of students. Some have been honor students, others 
mere pass men. Some are concerned with intellectual ques- 
tions, others are eager to get out into the work of the min- 
istry. Various suggestions were made: 1) the use of the 
tutorial method, 2) the excusing of the better students from 
routine classes covering the basic material with a concen- 
tration upon the more provocative problems in the discipline, 
3) covering the material at different levels of penetration. 
This serves as a review for the poorer students and as a 
stimulus to independent thinking on the part of the more 
mature. 

A question arose in regard to professors who demand a 
disproportionate amount of study time for their classes. 
Some balance must be worked out by cooperation of the 
departments concerned. The administration has a responsi- 
bility here to preclude a return to the college required read- 
ing technique. If this is the situation in one course, other 
courses are forced to follow it in self defence. 

Often teachers with initial promise fail to progress and 
develop. How can they be stimulated? How can the dead 
teacher be removed from the scene? 

The problem of living teaching in the practical field was 
discussed. It was pointed out that the teacher in these 
disciplines has the most important task of correlating and 
integrating the fragmentation and over-simplification in the 
so-called academic disciplines. The timing of the practical 
courses was considered with no unanimity of opinion. It was 
felt that practical instruction must be associated with field 
work or it loses reality. 
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REPORT OF WORKSHOP ON 
THE MINISTER’S CONTINUING EDUCATION 


JAS. A. JONES, Chairman 


I. General Outline of the Four Meetings 


A. First Period: Definition of terms; “continuing educa- 
tion” is occurring; contrast with other professions; educa- 
tive forces at work on the minister, some beneficial, some 
harmful—in duties of pastorate, by community pressure, 
by climate of the time, by personal experiences; responsi- 
bility, if any, of seminaries in this whole area. 


B. Second Period: Examination and evaluation of what 
is going on in this whole area within some theological 
schools—an analysis of factual data with regard to “con- 
tinuing education” as attempted or planned by graduate 
schools of theology and by church agencies. 


C. Third Period: Can any pattern be framed or principles 
declared for the more acceptable program of “continuing 
education”; are there new facets to a minister’s “will to 
learn” which offer opportunity and hazard in this area? 


D. Fourth Period: Individual and cooperative possibili- 
ties among theological institutions; costs; administration; 
personnel; courses offered. 


II. Summary of Discussions 
A. Definition of “Continuing Education” 


1. Two different emphases should be distinguished: one 
seeks increased professional proficiency; the other 
looks toward a deeper understanding of larger issues 
than immediate professional needs. The former type 
of education should be made widely available to 
ministers, whereas the latter type should be highly 
selective, helping the whole body by seeking to de- 
velop a choice leadership. Both types of education 
are the concern of the Church and the seminaries, 
and should be included in a broad conception of “‘con- 
tinuing education”. 
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2. The second type delineated above is more often pro- 
vided through programs of graduate study to pre- 
pare teachers for colleges, universities, and semi- 
naries. This program is regarded as a concern sepa- 
rate and distinct from the purpose of this workshop. 


38. “Continuing education” as here used has the follow- 
ing characteristics: 


a. It is seminary directed. 


b. It involves the systematic pursuit of one subject 
for a limited period of time. 


ce. It is primarily “in-service training’, rather than 
work involving prolonged residence periods. 


d. It provides non-credit courses of study. 


B. The Seminary’s Responsibility 


1. The Seminary’s first obligation is the effective edu- 
cation of its students on the B. D. level. No over- 
extension beyond its resources should be allowed to 
jeopardize its provisions for the B. D. student. It 
should recognize, however, that its achievement of 
the objective of an effective education of the B. D. 
student requires some provisions that will encour- 
age and enable the B. D. student to extend his educa- 
tion throughout his active ministry. If the Semi- 
nary’s resources do not permit such provisions, 
means should be sought whereby this responsibility 
may be met. 


2. The Seminary should recognize that this program 
should be of concern to and shared by denomina- 
tional and interdenominational agencies zealous to 
enhance the quality of ministerial leadership, par- 
ticularly at the parish level. So far as practicable, 
the Seminary’s provisions should be extended to the 
ministers of its geographical vicinity without re- 
gard for denominational affiliation or former theo- 
logical seminary ties, 


8. The Seminary should not only make provision for 
the ministers’ continuing education, but should also 
take the initiative in encouraging congregations and 
local officials to recognize their pastors’ needs for 
continued study and to stimulate them to carry on 
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their study programs. The Church, with the semi- 
naries’ aid, may in this regard perform a pastoral 
service to its own ministers. 


4. Seminaries should be sensitive to the fact that this 
type of program is of progressive concern to Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. (Cf. “Continuing Edu- 
cation for Alumni”, American Alumni Council, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W. Washington 6, D. C.) 


C. The Program of the Seminary 


1. The seminary’s program should have a dual thrust; 
it should bring the minister into the learning com- 
munity on the seminary campus for occasional peri- 
ods of concentrated study and refreshment, such as 
a “study week’’; and it should encourage and enable 
him to carry on a sustained and systematic process 
of self-education in his own home. 


2. The program should provide both immediately use- 
ful knowledge and that breadth and depth of 
learning which nourish contemplation and creative 
thought. The minister should be helped to carry on 
a sustained program of basic research, at the same 
time that he is making practical applications of the 
knowledge gained through his study. His effective- 
ness in the long years of the ministry demands not 
only “tactics” for the day, but also “strategy” for 
the decade. 


D. Cooperative Endeavors 


1. The AATS should be asked to distribute a bulletin 
showing the seminaries’ efforts in this regard. 


2. A regional development of an interseminary and 
interdenominational program should be explored, in 
cooperation with denominational executives to as- 
sure the Church’s participation in and sense of re- 
sponsibility for this matter. 


(a) Channels of communication to pastors and con- 
gregations concerning needs and provisions for 
the minister’s continuing education should be 
sought. 

(b) Current provisions should be publicized: the 
occasional on-campus programs for ministers of 
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the area, offering courses, library use, lectures 
by visiting professors; and such specialized of- 
ferings as clinical pastoral training, city work- 
shops, rural workshops, etc. 

(c) Cooperative projects should be studied. 


(1) Campus residence for brief periods of con- 
centrated study and refreshment, without 
regard for denominational affiliation or 
former seminary ties. 


(2) Preparation of syllabi for guided study pro- 
grams, on a regional or national basis. 

(3) Off-campus institutes using seminary fac- 
ulty and other specialists for two-day or 
three-day concentrated study by ministers 
of the area. 


(4) Preparation and dissemination of anno- 
tated bibliographies to guide ministers in 
buying books for personal libraries and in 
study programs. 


E. Questions for Further Study 


1 


What can be done to stimulate ministers to carry on 
creative self-education? 

What can correct the widespread impression that 
real progress in education demands invariably the 
reading of a book or the hearing of a lecture? 

How long can a minister serving a parish take for 
in-service training away from his work? 


. What responsibility has the seminary for the con- 


tinuing education of pastors who have not had semi- 
nary training? 

How can the Church best exploit the ninety-day 
leave for study that is available to military chap- 
lains after five years of service? 

How can congregations and the Church create the 
“climate of readiness” for the continuing education 
of the minister? 


F. Administration of the Program 


1. 


The central facility is the library, including ade- 
quate mailing facilities, book collections, and space 


for private study. 
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2. Personnel may be available in an executive agency 
of a denomination, or in the alumni office, or in the 
field work office of the seminary. The administrator 
should be associated directly with the library. 


3. The cost should be shared by the churches from 
which the pastors come, and moderately by the pas- 
tors themselves. 


4, A vital program of continuing education for min- 
isters makes for excellent public relations, though 
the latter is not its primary thrust. 
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REPORT OF WORKSHOP ON THE NEEDS OF THE 
DENOMINATION AND GOALS OF THE SEMINARY 


OLIN T. BINKLEY, Chairman 
J. ROBERT NELSON, Recorder 


A. REPORT 


Prof. Binkley presented an introductory memorandum, 
setting the pattern for discussion. (Cf. p. 214) 


I. Needs of the Denominations 


A. It was pointed out that small denominations must 
make frequent use of seminary teachers for ecclesiastical 
duties: in this way, at least, they enjoy a close affinity be- 
tween churches and seminaries. 

Does a non-denominational seminary also feel a sense of 
responsibility for church life? Yes, but chiefly dependent 
upon the individual character and interests of the profes- 
sors; i.e. they may be very responsible churchmen, or not 
at all. 

The degree of denominational financial support also deter- 
mines the manner in which there is relationship between 
churches and seminaries. 

The recovery of the doctrine of the church is a strong 
factor in the increasing sense of mutual responsibility. 


B. The shortage of pastors is acute. 


1. Consolidation of small congregations is one way to 
alleviate the shortage, especially in rural areas. 

2. There ought to be more understanding between 
churches and seminaries on the “ideal type” of pastor which 
the seminary is seeking to produce. At present there is 
sharp difference. In some areas, churches are still reluctant 
to accept well-educated pastors. 

3 Some schools think of B. D. as purely an academic de- 
gree; others as a qualification for the ministry. Which is 
right? Only a few hold the former view. 

4, A related question has to do with the problem of stu- 
dents who cannot meet entrance requirements of seminaries, 
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but who have the call and commitment to the ministry. 
Some seminaries have courses which lead to a “certificate” 
rather than a degree—primarily for men past 30. But it 
may be better for the churches to insist that older men be 
required to take a full course. 

The gravity of this question varies according to the educa- 
tional requirements of various denominations, e.g. the 
radically congregational churches may set their own stand- 
ards arbitrarily. 


The providing of some sort of theological training for 
inferior students is a common responsibility of the seminary 
and the denomination. And even the non-denominational 
seminary, if it is responsible for the church, must try to 
meet this problem. 


5. What is the task of the seminary for ministerial re- 
cruiting ? 

In Presbyterian churches, the presbyteries are recruiting 
and screening agencies. 

Some seminaries begin working with colleges on voca- 
tional conferences, in order to present the ministry to high 
school students. 

Some collaborate with pastors in convening possible can- 
didates for a meeting on ministry. It is here helpful to en- 
gage pastors who are most likely to inspire emulation. 


6. Screening committees in seminaries should be com- 
posed of at least 3 or 4 men, and are most decidedly not to 
be overly influenced by a promotional officer. 


7. Principles of selection: testing (psychological) is not 
particularly helpful in determining the right of admission. 
Most helpful is always the personal interview, with medical 
and academic reports as supplementary information. Per- 
sonal letters from interested persons having a knowledge of 
the candidate (especially his pastor) are normally helpful, 
along with correspondence with the candidate himself. 


II. The Life of Seminaries 


1. The effective use of faculty resources. 


a) What are denominations doing to help train theo- 
logical teachers? Some are now granting fellowships 
to graduate students, but on a very limited scale. A 
problem for smaller denominations is that their grad- 
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uates either change to other denominations, or else 
that a denominational school becomes committed to a 
man before he has really proved himself. 


A related need is for trained theological librarians. 
Some schools now retain a man on salary while he fin- 
ishes graduate study, and this is a good practice. Most 
seminaries prefer faculty members who have had pas- 
toral experience, and this is generally desirable. 

b) A general discussion on professors’ extra-cur- 
ricular activity revealed consensus that they are too 
much distracted from their study and teaching. There 
are exceptional men who travel and speak extensively 
and yet are in the forefront of scholarship. It is at 
times the proper role of the administration to protect 
the professors from undue exploitation by denomina- 
tional agencies. 


2. Unity and morale of a faculty. 
How much freedom and responsibility for faculty is pos- 
sible? 
There is a tyranny at work on faculty in the guise of 
monetary lack, demands of the boards of trustees, etc. 
The pattern of denominational indoctrination is a restric- 
tion upon freedom and morale. The signing of affirmations 
of faith is not unusual, but has not proved to be a great dis- 
comfiture. Generally speaking, the denominational semi- 
nary, without being subservient to the denomination, should 
be the one agent which helps the denomination transcend 
itself in theology and church life. 
Faculties are in constant quest for authentic community 
within themselves and with others. 
—Colloquies in which professors expound to other col- 
leagues their own studies. 
—Meetings with professors of other disciplines. 
__Attendance at learned society meetings. How much 
do seminaries give towards travel expenses? Very 
important. 
—Visits by overseas theologians. 
_-Fraternal relations with foreign seminaries, for ex- 
change of professors, students, books, etc. 
—Community with students. 
Faculty salaries are perennially low, but only a few 
denominations are dealing responsibly with this situaton. 
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B. INTRODUCTORY PAPER 


THE NEEDS OF THE DENOMINATION AND THE 
GOALS OF THE SEMINARY 


_ This workshop is designed to wrestle with one of the 
dilemmas of theological education: what is the right rela- 
tion between the needs of the denomination and the goals 
of the seminary? The seminaries exist primarily to seek 
Christian wisdom on the fundamental issues of life, and to 
educate men and women for effective ministry in the 
churches and agencies of the denominations and in the whole 
Christian enterprise in a complex and dynamic society. Will 
the denominations provide increased support for the semi- 
naries without making excessive demands upon admissions 
committees and theological faculties? ‘Can the areas of 
possible friction be well-defined and understood so that the 
denominations receive that kind of cooperation from the 
seminaries to which they are entitled, and the seminarians 
have liberty to pursue their goals?” 

A critical and constructive reappraisal of theological edu- 
cation in the United States and Canada concludes with the 
conviction that “Our next step in the advancement of theo- 
logical education must be the better instruction of the 
churches in the meanings and problems of that enterprise.” 
(The Advancement of Theological Education, p. 225). What 
can we say to the churches and denominational boards about 
the aims and goals of the seminaries and the effective use of 
faculty resources ? 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The diversity of theological schools. The seminaries 
vary enormously in size, affiliation, educational philosophy, 
academic program, and support. A statement of generaliza- 
tions about theological education, therefore, is hazardous. 


2. The vitality of theological education. What are the 
sources of this vitality? 


(1) The renewed interest in religion? The growth of 
the population and of the churches? The aware- 
ness of the relevance of the Christian gospel and 
the Christian ethic to the questions of the human 
mind, the distresses of the human heart, and the 
struggle for justice in a technical society ? 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The increased trust in religious leaders? Elmo 
Roper thinks that there has been a rise of confi- 
dence in religious leaders. He reports that “in the 
minds of an increasing number of people in this 
country, religion and religious leaders are looked 
on as real pillars of strength in facing the most 
pressing problems of the day.” He says that (in 
1953) “four out of every ten people in this country 
call them our most valuable leadership asset. No 
other group—whether government, Congressional, 
business, or labor—came anywhere near matching 
the prestige and pulling power of the men who are 
the ministers of God’ (Information Service, 
April 3, 1954). 


The quality of theological students? Are our stu- 
dents “the culls of the academic crop” (Richard A. 
La Piere, Theory of Social Control, p. 409, quoted 
in The Advancement of Theological Education, p. 
2), or do they “represent a good cross-section of 
the college graduates and include many top leaders 
of campus activities as well as members of Phi 
Beta Kappa” (“Trends in the Seminaries” an edi- 
torial in Christianity and Crisis, Vol. XII, no. 15, 
Sept. 15, 1952, p. 113)? Are they alert and eager 
to understand the Christian faith? 


The intellectual vigor and religious devotion of 
theological teachers? Are they, on the whole, 
competent and consecrated persons, who have the 
ability “to think effectively, to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments, to discrim- 
inate among values” (General Education in a Free 
Society, Harvard University Press, 1945, p. 65)? 


8 The concern of the seminaries to get a clear under- 
standing of their mission and to secure adequate resources 
for the performance of their task. 


NEEDS AND GOALS 


In the United States and Canada the seminaries and the 
churches are interrelated. The teachers and students are 
churchmen. The churches participate in the learning pro- 
cess, providing opportunities for seminarians to serve and 
to earn while they learn. The churches, directly and through 
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the denominational boards, supply an increasing proportion 
of the financial support of theological education. 


This interrelatedness of church and seminary is mani- 
fested in the nature and function of the theological school. 
Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr writes: “As center of the Church’s 
inteliectual activity, animated by the Church’s motiva- 
tion and directed by its purpose, the theological school 
is charged with a double function. On the one hand it is 
that place or occasion where the Church exercises its intel- 
lectual love of God and neighbor; on the other hand it is the 
community that serves the Church’s other activities by 
bringing reflection and criticism to bear on worship, preach- 
ing, teaching and the care of souls.” (The Purpose of the 
Church and Its Ministry, p. 110.) 


This dynamic interrelation of church and seminary does 
not mean that there is no friction between them. It does 
mean that the seminaries are neither remote from the 
churches nor indifferent to their mission in the world. 


1. What are the needs of the denominations? 


(1) Is there a critical shortage of educated “pastoral 
directors” for the churches? 


(2) Is there a shortage of trained leaders for the 
church-related agencies and institutions in this 
country (such as denominational seminaries, col- 
leges, publication boards, hospitals, and social 
agencies) and for missionary service overseas? 


2. What are the goals of the seminaries? 


(1) The ultimate purpose of the seminary as an intel- 
lectual center of the church is the increase among 
men of the love of God and the love of neighbor. 


(2) The seminaries define and redefine their aims in 
the perspective of the need of the churches for 
leaders of moral and intellectual stature. 


AREAS OF TENSION 


What factors are associated with the incidence of mis- 
understanding and friction between denominations and 
seminaries? Can we identify the areas of tension and ex- 
plore ways to relate the work of the church and the work 
of the seminary more adequately and intimately ? 
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1. The selection of students. 


The university-related divinity school applies principles 
of selection and controls the enrollment. 

The denominational seminaries likewise have a responsi- 
bility to evaluate the qualifications of the students whom 
they admit for theological training. Churchmen outside of 
the seminaries sometimes put pressures on the director of 
admissions (1) to admit a man or a woman who does not 
meet the requirements for admission or (2) to admit a 
larger number of students than the resources of the school 
will accommodate. In view of the needs of the denomina- 
tions, how are these pressures to be prevented or answered ? 


(1) Recognizing the diversity of gifts in a differenti- 
ated ministry and our limited knowledge of the 
standards of the Christian ministry, do we have 
an obligation to practice selective admission and to 
publish the requirements for admission? 

(2) What are we doing to enlarge our knowledge of the 
standards of effectiveness in the ministry and to 
improve our admissions procedures? 

(3) Are we communicating our serious thinking about 
the needs of the denominations and the qualifica- 
tions for theological education to the Christians— 
parents, pastors, teachers—who influence the voca- 
tional decisions of youth? 


2. The effective use of faculty resources. 
The Niebuhr Study Team drew attention to three conclu- 
gions concerning the faculty: 

The “key problem in theological education in the 
Protestantism of the United States and Canada is that 
of providing and maintaining the most able corps of 
teaching theologians and theological teachers possible.” 
(The Advancement of Theological Education, p. 208.) 

The primary task of a theological faculty is ‘‘to help 
students to become self-educating men who will con- 
tinue to prepare themselves throughout their lives to 
meet the changing problems of their ministry, to carry 
on their theological inquiries and criticisms continu- 
ously and progressively in the midst of changing re- 
ligious and cultural climates of opinion” (p. 219). 

The available evidence seems to indicate that, al- 
though theological teachers in 1955 were on the whole 
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better prepared for their work than in 1930, there may 
have been retrogression so far as effectiveness in teach- 
ing is concerned (p. 20). 


In view of these considerations, two questions emerge: 


(1) What are the pressures under which theological 
teachers live and work? 


(a) In addition to the research essential to intellectual 
growth and “living teaching,” many theological professors 
are hard pressed by expanding enrollments. The increase 
of the student population has not been accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the number of teachers. 


The alert and dedicated teachers spend many hours in 
personal conferences with students, whose lives are compli- 
cated and distracted by vocational insecurities, marital re- 
sponsibilities, financial problems, and field work duties. 

What is a “minimum” of outside work? 

Has the reduction of the academic week diluted the quality 
of theological education? 


(b) The work of committees has become heavier on theo- 
logical teachers. 


(c) The professors are invited to speak in the churches, 
to prepare materials for educational programs, to serve on 
editorial boards, to lecture in summer assemblies, and to 
participate in the promotional activities of the denomination. 
A desire to supplement a modest salary frequently becomes 
a powerful incentive to accept outside engagements. 


(d) The work of theological teachers is subjected to 
critical scrutiny. Criticism is inevitable and frequently 
wholesome, but it is a sharp instrument and should be used 
with great care. 


(2) What are the foundations of faculty morale in a 
theological school? 


(a) Freedom of the faculty—freedom from tyranny and 


freedom for responsible, constructive, scholarly work—an 
essential element of faculty morale. 


The freedom of the faculty to order their lives by stand- 
ards of scholarship within the context of a ministering 
church. 

It might be appropriate for those responsible for the poli- 
cies of theological schools to ponder in their hearts Dr. 
Luther Weigle’s analysis of the educational method: 
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“In the language of modern educational theory, 
distinguishing marks of the educational method as 
contrasted with the methods of politics, propa- 
ganda, or conflict, are: (a) Freedom. The absence 
of coercion, whether it be by physical constraint or 
legal penalty or unfair emotional conditioning. (b) 
Fellowship. The pupil is regarded not as an animal 
to be trained or as a unit to be fitted into an organ- 
ization, but as a person who is to be respected, 
trusted, befriended, and helped to grow in respon- 
sible freedom and rational self-control. (c) Objec- - 
tivity. Teacher and pupil owe a common submis- 
sion to those bodies of truth and fact which are 
relevant to their purposes but which are no mere 
creation of their desires.” (Jesus and the Educa- 
tional Method, New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1939, p. 105.) 


The freedom of the faculty to improve and to control the 
academic program of the school. Good administration clari- 
fies what is expected of the faculty and assumes that there 
is a connection between the loyalty and effort of teachers 
and their participation in the decisions which have to be 
made in the school. The Niebuhr Study Team reported that, 


“A faculty which has no recognized right to par- 
ticipate more or less directly with the board of 
directors in the appointments of administrative offi- 
cers and of new colleagues or with the dean in de- 
termining admissions policies is not enjoying pow- 
ers commensurate with its responsibilities ; for it is 
a college of teachers charged, not one by one but as 
a group, with the task of the theological education 
of youth.” (The Advancement of Theological Edu- 
cation, p. 49.) 


(b) A sense of belonging to a community of scholars and 
teachers. Is the school a community of faith and of learn- 
ing? Are the teachers a community of learners united by 
strong bonds of integrity and compassion and interrelated 
with humble and productive scholars in other schools and in 
other lands; or are they divided into small groups, unable 
to accept and to reinforce each other and unwilling to com- 
municate with scholars in other institutions ? 

Do the teachers have professional regard for one another 
and genuine compassion for students? 


(c) Adequate salaries. Do denominational executives 
realize that a wise and dedicated teacher cannot fulfill his 
educational duties without financial resources ? 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN 
DENOMINATION AND SEMINARY 


1. In defining the standards of the Christian ministry. 


2. In interpreting the nature of the Christian ministry to 
young people who give promise of usefulness in the work of 
the church. 


38. In placing high value upon excellence in theological 
education. 


4. In providing adequate support for the seminaries, 
recognizing the responsibility of theological teachers to 
devote their energy and intellectual effort primarily to teach- 
ing and research. 
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REPORT OF WORKSHOP ON 
“STUDENT SELF-IMAGES” 


JAMES M. GUSTAFSON, Chairman 


The members addressed themselves to three aspects of 
the problem: 1) what ideas of themselves and the ministry 
do students have? 2) what are the sources of their self- 
images? 3) what is the responsibility of the theological 
school in bringing men to a more adequate image of the 
ministry ? 

In the discussion of the images that students have of 
themselves the members were aided by an informal report 
of Mr. Fred Kling of the Educational Testing Service on the 
research of his organization’s study of the ministry and 
students. He indicated that their work was to some extent 
a revision of the characterization of types in the chapter on 
students in The Advancement of Theological Education. It 
was generally agreed that value judgments about the image 
of self and ministry at the time of matriculation ought to be 
made with caution. A discussion of the use of testing de- 
vices in the schools followed. Mr. Kling and the members of 
the group were careful to define several uses of personality 
inventories and other tests, and to restrain judgments re- 
garding their adequacy as a screening device during ad- 
mission. 


The sources of student images are many: respected pas- 
tors and bishops, admired professors, the business man hero 
of North American society, expectations of ecclesiastical 
examining agencies, and other images thrust up by our cul- 
ture. The members tried to avoid condemnation of any of 
these sources without thorough discussion of their possible 
aid in the educational life of the student. Some attention 
was given to patterns of ministry in the history of the 
church as possible norms for guidance in understanding stu- 
dents and in the educational process. Discussion of the cul- 
tural pressures against real ‘“prophetism” as a Biblical con- 
ception of religious leadership led to suggestions regarding 
the expectations of the laity, and the extent to which the 
student and young minister felt bound to them. The pattern 
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of our Lord’s ministry ought not be lost as a source of self- 
direction and self-understanding. At deeper levels of Chris- 
tian experience the group was reminded of the testimony of 
St. Paul in Galatians 2:20, “I have been crucified with 
Christ; it is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in 
me”. While no explicit pattern can be extracted from 
this, dimensions of Christian life that are essential for a 
ministry are here profoundly stated. 


Lively discussion took place on the faculty’s responsibility 
in bringing the students to some more “adequate” view of 
the ministry. Indeed, the nature of theological education be- 
came the focus of our attention. A strong conviction was 
expressed that much of the early task of education involves 
a “threat” to established convictions not seriously thought 
through and falsely absolutized. None of the members 
denied that an element of criticism is essential, though how 
this takes place and the extent to which it ought to take 
place was subject to a variety of interpretations. There was 
general agreement that a faculty could not design a pattern 
by which the process of revision of self-image could occur 
for all students. Indeed, the members were fearful of the 
possibilities of “manipulation” of students if such a plan 
could be worked out. The risk of leading the student to 
anxiety appears to be more honest than self-conscious -de- 
tailed direction of his life and thought. The educational 
process is one of deepening the faith and life of the student 
not only in the class room but in the relationships that occur 
among students. The group was reminded of the importance 
of the work of the Holy Spirit in the life of the school, and 
that in part its task was to create the conditions in which 
the Divine initiative could be efficacious. The student, ex- 
posed to varieties of opinion on theological questions and on 
views of the work of the ministry must be trusted to forge 


out a self-image adequate to the gospel and the needs of his 
church. 


There was unanimity on few points; less agreement on 
details; but a consensus on the theme that redirection of 
student self-images is a process involving the faith and 
basic convictions of students and faculty. 
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REPORT OF WORKSHOP ON “WHAT THE WORLD 
CHURCH MEANS FOR THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION” 


ROBERT TOBIAS, Chairman 


After exploratory discussion of interests, five areas of 
concern were delineated, each to be introduced for discussion 
by a member of the group. The following summary repre- 
sents points as introduced for discussion or as lifted up in 
discussion. 


I. What the world church means for the product of 
the seminary—i.e. the kind of minister needed. 


a. The seminary graduate must be more than a “seeker.” 
He must have a sound Christian faith based on per- 
sonal conviction regarding his own experience of the person 
of Christ, and conviction that God penetrates into our time 
and situation. 


b. The graduate may not assume that all answers have 
been given to him, but that there are others who hold oppos- 
ing views and that such views must be respected and con- 
fronted. 


c. The graduate should have the tools to converse on 
serious issues, be able to use primary documents, be well- 
informed on varieties of knowledge, experience and history, 
and sufficiently mature emotionally to continue in conversa- 
tion in spite of disagreement, hostility, and apparent rejec- 
tion. 

d. The graduate should be able to listen to what the Holy 
Spirit may be saying through people who come out of other 
traditions and cultures. 

e. The graduate should be open to a variety of worship 
experiences, private and corporate. 

The seminary may contribute toward the development of 
this kind of graduate by introducing students to points of 
view directly in contradiction to their own, by providing 
first-hand contact with students from other traditions, by 
exposing students to diversities of Christian worship. 
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Il. What the world church means for the seminary cur- 
riculum (introduced by Dean Muelder). 


1. Every seminary should re-examine its whole curricu- 
lum in the light of the Christian world mission. Its stand- 
ard of measurement for re-examination should be that 
which serves the mission and unity of the church. 


2. The seminary should seek an ecumenical orientation in 
its total curriculum-building process by encouraging every 
member of the faculty to recognize his responsibility for the 
whole curriculum. 


3. The basic disciplines of the curriculum should engage 
the student in ecumenical conversation by penetrating into 
living issues in the times and places under consideration 
(e.g. Old Testament, non-Christian religions, societal groups, 
church history as a study of the wholeness of the church 
encountering its world). 


4, Special courses or seminars dealing with ecumenical 
concerns have significant values and are well included in the 
curriculum at this present time. Such courses may center 
around (a) contemporary comparative ecclesiology, (b) vis- 
iting lecturers from other confessions, (c) some contempo- 
rary theological issue such as “The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek,” (d) study of contemporary developments in the ecu- 
menical movement itself, (e) the practice and manifestation 
of unity by the local congregation in its life, work and rela- 
tionships. 


5. The seminary cannot rightly present an ecumenical 
curriculum without itself being an ecumenical community. 
For this purpose it is not only a training center but an 
experiencing community in which the student re-examines 
his own concepts, learns to think in terms of ultimate real- 
ities, and to apply his energies in immediate situations such 
as those presented by field work assignments. 


Ill. What the world church means for the extra-curricular 
life of the seminary (introduced by Dr. Ewald). 


1. Provision should be made for studies of current pro- 
nouncements of various churches and of other world church 
developments. 


2. Students should be encouraged to attend services of 
other communions and participate in their worship. 
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3. Students should be encouraged to develop personal ac- 
quaintance with those of other faiths and converse with such 
persons concerning their points of view, beliefs and 
practices. 


4, Frank and extended discussion of differences discov- 
ered within the student body should be encouraged. 


5. Attempts should be made to find and recognize the 
common authority of diverse faith and life. 


6. On the basis of that common authority specific posi- 
tions and beliefs should be challenged and/or defended in 
the conversational life of the student. 


7. Students should be helped to discern and to distinguish 
between given truth and natural tradition. 


8. Students should be encouraged to participate in the 
Inter-Seminary Movement, its studies, service projects and 
fellowships. 


9. Provision should be made for students from other coun- 
tries to participate in the campus community, and especially 
across confessional lines. 


10. Exchanges of professors across confessional and na- 
tional lines should also be encouraged whenever possible. 


IV. What the world church means for the preparation and 
calling of professors (introduced by Pres. Van 
Dusen). 


1. Every professor should accept his responsibility for 
the rethinking of the total curriculum. 


2. Every professor in whatever field should have a min- 
imal understanding of ecumenical developments. 


3. On every faculty there should be some member with 
special interest and authority in the area of Christian unity 
and able to give competent leadership (possibly combined 
with missions, history, theology). 


4, Special competence in the ecumenical field may be 
developed in the following ways: (a) prerequisite, a general 
knowledge of the field; (b) special training through study 
in some ecumenical center, university-related center, ecu- 
menical institute (e.g. Bossey), intensive research in some 
other land or field of interest; (c) inter-change of professors 
not only across national boundaries but across confes- 
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sional lines within a given country; (d) visitation to world 
mission fields or short-term professorial term abroad as vis- 
iting lecturers. For this purpose some bureau could render 
real service by listing up-coming sabbaticals of professors 
in different fields and helping arrange for visitation and ex- 
change. In some seminaries administrative offices may need 
assistance with financing and provision of interim faculty. 
Mission boards may be of some help at these points. The 
fellowship program administered by A. A. T. S. was noted 
with real appreciation. 


V. What the world church means for the relationship be- 
tween seminary, church and churches (introduced by 
Robert Tobias). 


1. The seminary is called to prepare men for the min- 
istries of the Church Universal. Its ultimate responsibility 
under God is to the Church Universal. 


2. The ministries of the Church Universal at this time 
are performed through several structures, including local 
churches, denominational agencies, mission bodies, councils 
of churches, colleges and seminaries, and through inde- 
pendent research, experimentation, service to non-church 
bodies, and through books, the arts, etc. 


3. A given seminary is therefore called to prepare men 
not only for a general ministry in the Church Universal but 
for specific ministries related to these fields or structures. 
While the seminary has an ultimate responsibilty for the 
whole ministry of the whole church its immediate responsi- 
bility is to the specific body or manifestation of the Church 
Universal for which its students are being prepared. The 
seminary must exist in the tension between this plurality of 
immediate and ultimate responsibility or dimension of the 
church’s life. 


4. The immediate decisions of the seminary, however, as 
to its resources, plans, location, and curriculum must be 
taken in the context of and with the best guidance it can 


secure from the combined manifestations of the whole 
church. 


5. It must therefore develop the structures necessary (a) 
to bring the perspective, wisdom and facilities of the Church 
Universal to bear on the decisions, program and aims of the 
seminary ; (b) to bring the witness, ministry and perspective 
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of particular ministries or concerns into the life of the whole 
Church Universal and to insure that the ministry for which 
its students are prepared is performed in the context and on 
behalf of the Church Universal; and (c) to allow for the 
development of new forms of ministry and the necessary 
facilities to train for such ministries. 


6. This suggests that every seminary has an imperative 
to maintain responsible relationships with denominational 
bodies, mission boards, councils of churches, the regional 
association of theological seminaries, and possibly some 
world association of theological seminaries. 


VI. Conclusion. 


It was pointed out that theological students of today 
should be given ample opportunity to see the dialectical ten- 
sion between truth and unity in the Christian church. There 
have always been those who were ready to absolutize one of 
these poles and to sacrifice the other. While unity may have 
been neglected in some places, the pole of truth needs greater 
emphasis and closer exploration in others. 


In the concluding minutes of the workshop the chairman 
presented a proposal formulated subsequent to a conference 
of professors of ecumenics at Oberlin, Ohio in 1957 to the 
effect that a more thoroughgoing survey of ‘ecumenical con- 
tent” in present seminary teaching should be undertaken. 
The workshop heard the prospectus with interest, indicated 
hope that such a survey might be undertaken, noted that the 
emergence of the world Christian movement warrants 
special attention on the part of the A. A. T. S. of ecumenical 
matters, asked that the A. A. T. S. be requested to set up a 
commission on “ecumenical education” and that such a com- 
mission should be asked to take responsibility for the survey, 
for its finance, implementation and follow-up with the 


seminaries. 
RoBERT TOBIAS, Chairman 
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— Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, 
Texas 
— Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, 
Ohio 
— Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 
Ww — Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California 
Gammon Theological Seminary (formerly independ- 
ently accredited, now a part of the Interdenom- 
inational Theological Center) N4.1, 4.2 
\\ —Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois 
—General Theological Seminary, New York, New York 
—Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana N1.3, 
2.1, 4.2 
» Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
—Graduate Seminary of Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 
N1.2 3 
~Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio 
Hartford Theological Seminary, The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut 
~ Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
A\. —Tliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado 
‘\\ — Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia, 
composed of Gammon Theological Seminary, Morehouse 
School of Religion, Phillips School of Theology, Turner 
Theological Seminary 
— Knox College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada N1.1, 2.1 
— Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
—Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 
— Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota N2.2 
——Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
~— Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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—Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina N4.1, 4.2 
—McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 
— McGill University Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P.Q., Can- 
ada N1.1 
—McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Ni ios. 4.15742 
—Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Illinois 
—Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
N21 4.2 
—Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin 
~~ New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 
—~New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, School of Theol- 
ogy, New Orleans, Louisiana N1.1, 2.2 
—Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
yv/——. Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 
M—— Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 
— Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
—Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey - 
—Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
Alexandria, Virginia 
yw — San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia 
—= School of Religion, Howard University, Washington, D..C. 
N2A 4.12 
—e= School oe Theology, The University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee N1.1 
— Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 
Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina N2.2 
— Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky N2.2, 2.8, 3.5, 4.2 
/ M- Southern California School of Theology, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia N3.4 
—— Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, School of The- 
ology, Fort Worth, Texas N1.1, 1.3, 2.2 
/\\ —% Theological School, Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 
N4.3, 7.3 
—» Theological Seminary of the University of Dubuque, Du- 
buque, Iowa : 
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— Trinity College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada N4.1 


—Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York 
~—Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 
United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 
_— Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 


Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C. 


_ Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan N4.1 
_~Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Associate members are those institutions in the United States and 
Canada, which, although not accredited, have met the conditions 
prescribed by the Association and have been elected to associate 
membership by the Executive Committee. Those conditions are listed 
on page 18. 


The list of associate members of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, as of July 1, 1960, is as follows: 
— Alfred University School of Theology, Alfred, New York 
—Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine 
~— Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
— California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, California 
~ Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas 
~ Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska 
—Concordia Seminary, Saint Louis, Missouri 
—Crane Theological Seminary, Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts 
— Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, McKenzie, 
Tennessee 
—Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
~ Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina 
~Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico 
~Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Strawberry 
Point, Mill Valley, California 
~ Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 
~ Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury, North Carolina 
~Huron College, London, Ontario, Canada 


~Johnson C. Smith University, School of Theology, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina 


—Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, Indiana 
— Mission House Theological Seminary, Plymouth, Wisconsin 
— Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri 
— New Church Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
—North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 
-Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 
— North Park College and Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Illinois 
\ —Pacific Luthern Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 
—Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce University, Wil- 
berforce, Ohio 
~Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
~ Presbyterian \ Theological | College, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
— Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
—St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
~ St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
~~ School of Theology, Anderson College and Theological Sem- 
inary, Anderson, Indiana 
— Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, Andrews Uni- 
versity, Berrien Springs, Michigan 
Vv’ —Starr-King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, California 
-» Theological School, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York wa 
*Trinity Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 
—Union |Theological] College, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
_ Canada 
— United College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
—Virginia Union University School of Religion, Richmond, 
Virginia 
—Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


AFFILIATED MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 

Qualified theological schools outside the United States and Canada 
may be elected affiliated members after due study of their academic 
standing and upon the recommendation of responsible persons or 


agencies. It is understood that because of distance and different 
systems, the Association shall not contemplate the usual processes of 


accreditation. 
The list of affiliated members, as of July 1, 1960, is as follows: 
Facultad Evangélica de Teologia, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


* Will merge with Wartburg Theological Seminary, January 1, 1961. 
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— Facultad Luterana de Teologia, José C. Paz, Argentina 
~Union Theological Seminary, Manila, Philippines 
—~ Seminario Evangélico de Teologia, Matanzas, Cuba 


GEOGRAPHICAL LIST OF 
ACCREDITED, ASSOCIATE, AND AFFILIATED 
MEMBERS 


Argentina 
Facultad Evangélica de Teologia, Buenos Aires 
Facultad Luterana de Teologia, José C. Paz 


Canada 

Emmanuel College, Victoria University, Toronto, On- 
tario 

Huron College, London, Ontario 

Knox College, 59 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario 

McGill University, Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P. Q. 

McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ontario 

Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Presbyterian Theological College, 3485 McTavish 
Street, Montreal, P. Q. 

Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario 

St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alberta 

Trinity College, Toronto, Ontario 

Union Theological College, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia 

United College, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ontario 


Cuba 

Seminario Evangélico de Teologia, Matanzas 
Philippines 

Union Theological Seminary, Manila 
Puerto Rico 

Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
United States of America 
California 


Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley 4 
California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina 
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Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley 9 

Fuller Theological Seminary, 135 North Oakland Ave- 
nue, Pasadena 1 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Strawberry 
Point, Mill Valley 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley 4 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley 8 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo 

Starr-King School for the Ministry, 2441 Le Conte 
Avenue, Berkeley 9 

Southern California School of Theology, Claremont 


Colorado 
lliff School of Theology, Denver 10 


Connecticut 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven 11 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford 5 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven 11 


District of Columbia 


Howard University School of Religion, Washington 1 
Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington 16 


Georgia 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University, Atlanta 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, (for- 
merly independently accredited, now a part of 
the Interdenominational Theological Center) 
Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta 


Illinois 

Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island 

Bethany Biblical Seminary, 3435 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 24 

Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago 37 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 2330 North Halsted 
Street, Chicago 14 

Meadville Theological School, 5701 Woodland Avenue, 
Chicago 37 


North Park College and Theological Seminary, Chicago 
25 : 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 3040 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago 12 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston 

University of Chicago, Divinity School, Chicago 37 


Indiana 
Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis 
Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart 
School of Theology, Anderson College and Theological 
Seminary, Anderson 


Iowa 
Divinity School, Drake University, Des Moines 
University of Dubuque Theological School, Dubuque 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque 


Kansas 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City 


Kentucky 
Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore 
College of the Bible, Lexington 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville 2 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville 6 


Louisiana 


New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, School of 
Theology, New Orleans 13 


Maine 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor 


Massachusetts 


Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston 15 

Crane Theological School, Tufts University, Medford 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 

Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms 

Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge 

New Church Theological School, 48 Quincy st., Cam- 
bridge 


Michigan 
Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 6 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, Berrien 
Springs 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland 


Minnesota 
Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul 1 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul 8 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, 100 E. 
22nd Street, Minneapolis 1 


Missouri 
Concordia Seminary, Saint Louis 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves 
Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City 


Nebraska 
Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont 


New Jersey 
Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield 
The Theological School, Drew University, Madison 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton 


New York 

Alfred University School of Theology, Alfred 

Biblical Seminary in New York, 235 E. 49th Street, 
New York 17 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester 20 

General Theological Seminary, Chelsea Square, New 
‘Vorks L1 

Theological School, St. Lawrence University, Canton 

Union Theological Seminary, Broadway at 120th 
Street, New York 27 


North Carolina 
Duke University Divinity School, Durham 
Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury 
Johnson C. Smith University, School of Theology, 
Charlotte 
Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake 
Forest 


Ohio 

Bexley Hall, Divinity School of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus 

Hamma Divinity School, Springfield 

Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce . 

United Theological Seminary, Dayton 


Oklahoma 
Graduate Seminary of Phillips University, Enid 


Pennsylvania 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia 31 

Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg 

Lutheran Theological Seminary of Philadelphia, 7301 
Germantown Avenue, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 19 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 6 


South Carolina 


Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia 


South Dakota 
North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 
Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Mc- 
Kenzie 
School of Theology, University of the South, Sewanee 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville 5 


Texas 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin 

Brite College of the Bible, Fort Worth 9 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, 
Austin 
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Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, School of 
Theology, Seminary Hill, Fort Worth 


Virginia 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
Alexandria 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 27 


Virginia Union University, School of Religion, Rich- 
mond 


Wisconsin 


Mission House Theological Seminary, Plymouth 
Nashotah House, Nashotah 


NOTATIONS 
1. The Use of Notations 


From the beginning of the American Association of 
Theological Schools in 1936, notations have been a useful 
means by which the accredited schools are reminded of 
various points at which their practices deviate from the 
norms established by the Association. Frequently they have 
been welcomed as a lever by which the faculty or adminis- 
tration of a school may lift a heavy stone out of a mire of 
inherited tradition into a new and better place in the struc- 
ture being built. They are not to be thought of as punitive, 
but as an educational tool, which may be a valuable aid to 
trustees, governing boards, and others to notice other prac- 
tices and to improve their own. Properly used, they encour- 
age rather than discourage. They do not prevent proper 
experimentation, nor demand conformity to an artificial rule. 


2. Relation to Standards 

Notations may be regarded as between the Standards, 
which for the most part are general in character and for all, 
and the Guides for Self Study, which are intended to stim- 
ulate thought about many aspects of theological schoo! life, 
some of which characterize only some schools. The nota- 
tions reflect principles laid down in the Standards, and 
indicate how, in the judgment of the Commission on Ac- 
crediting, these principles are not being adequately trans- 
lated into the practice of the schools to which the notations 
are applied. 


id 


N1 Pertaining to Standards of Admission 


N1.1 More than 10% of the enrollment in this school 
consists of persons without college degrees. 

N1.2 More than 15% of the students in this school 
are from colleges unaccredited by the regional accrediting 
agency. 

N1.3 This school is part of an institution which main- 
tains other theological and allied programs for persons 
without college degrees. 


N2 Pertaining to Faculty 


N2.1 This school has less than six full-time faculty 
members. 

N2.2 The faculty of this school is insufficient in size 
for the numbers of students enrolled. A student-faculty 
ratio in excess of 20:1 jeopardizes educational standards. 

N2.3 The faculty of this school is inadequate for the 
program of study. 

N2.4 Faculty members of this school are unduly di- 
verted from their essential task. 


N3 Pertaining to Degrees 


N3.1 In this school, a degree in theology is offered 
after less than three years of theological studies following 
graduation from college. (This does not apply to the 
M.R.E.) 

N3.2 In this school, a degree in theology is offered 
for which graduation from college is not a prerequisite. 

N3.3 In this school, a master’s degree in education 
and/or music is offered for which graduation from college 
is not a prerequisite. 

N3.4 In this school, a master’s degree in theology is 
offered for which the B.D. is not a prerequisite. (This does 
not apply to an M.A. degree in religion offered by a uni- 
versity.) 

N3.5 This school does not meet the Association’s 
standards for the doctor’s degree. 


N4 Pertaining to Libraries 


N4.1 In this school, the library is given inadequate 
financial support. 

N4.2 In this school, the library is inadequate. 

N4.3 In this school, the theological library is insuffi- 
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ciently distinguished from another library to assure ade- 
quate resources for theological studies. 


N5 Pertaining to Student Life 


N5.1 In this school, courses are so arranged that a 
student may satisfy requirements without spending at least 
four days a week in intensive theological studies on the 
school campus. 

N5.2 In this school, the academic year is too short. 

N5.3 In this school, physical facilities (dormitories, 
refectory, etc.) are inadequate for the promotion of a com- 
munity of scholars. 

N5.4 In this school, there is a serious diversion of 
student attention from academic to remunerative pursuits. 


N6 Pertaining to Controls 


N6.1 In this school, the faculty does not exercise 
effective control over admissions, the curriculum, or other 
aspects of the academic life of the school. 

N6.2 In this school, the trustees do not exercise suf- 
ficient control. 

N6.3_ In this school, policies are unduly determined by 
others than the trustees or faculty. 


NY Pertaining to Finances 


N7.1 In this school, the educational budget is insuffi- 
cient. 

N7.2 In this school, faculty salaries are inadequate. 

N7.3 In this school, the finances are not sufficiently 
independent of the college or university with which the 
school is connected. 

N7.4_ In this school, the finances are unduly controlled 
by agencies outside the school itself. 
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OFFICERS, COMMITTEES, AND COMMISSIONS 
1960-62 
President 
Jas. A. JONES, President, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia 
Vice President 
STANLEY B. Frost, Dean, Faculty of Divinity, McGill 
University, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
Secretary 
JOHN H. KRoMMINGA, President, Calvin Theological 
Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Treasurer 
WALTER N. ROBERTS, President, United Theological 
Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 
Executive Director 
> CHARLES L. TAYLOR, 934 Third National Building, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio 
Associate Director 
JESSE H. ZIEGLER, 934 Third National Building, Dayton 
2, Ohio 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ex Officio 
PRESIDENT JONES, DEAN FROST, PRESIDENT KROM- 
MINGA, PRESIDENT ROBERTS 
Chairman 
LISTON PoPE, Dean, Yale University Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
ERNEST C. COLWELL, President, Southern California School 
of Theology, Claremont, California 
CHARLES R. FEILDING, Dean of Divinity, Trinity College, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
ARTHUR R. McKay, President, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 
RILEY B. MONTGOMERY, President, College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky 
ROBERT E. NAYLOR, President, Southwestern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas 
HARRY V. RICHARDSON, President, Interdenominational The- 
ological Center, Atlanta, Georgia 
ALVIN N. RoGNEsS, Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 
MINNESOTA 
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COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 
Kx Officio 


PRESIDENT JONES, DEAN FROST, PRESIDENT KROM- 
MINGA, PRESIDENT ROBERTS, DEAN POPE 


GURDON C. OxToBY, 1962, Dean, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, San Anselmo, California 


CARL C. RASMUSSEN, 1962, Professor, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


WALTER HARRELSON, 1964, Professor, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 


LAWRENCE ROSE, 1964, Dean, General Theological Seminary, 
New York, New York 


CHARLES H, KRAFT, 1966, Professor, Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Illinois 


ROBERT V. Moss, JR., 1966, President, Lancaster Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


COMMISSION ON FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 
Chairman 


J. MCDOWELL RICHARDS, 1962, President, Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 


WALDO BEACH, 1962, Professor, Divinity School of Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina 


LAWRENCE ROSE, 1962, Dean, General Theological Seminary, 
New York, New York 


Eric L. TITUS, 1962, Professor, Southern California School 
of Theology, Claremont, California 


KENNETH H. COUSLAND, 1964, Principal, Emmanuel College, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


WILLIAM L. REED, 1964, Professor, College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Rocrr L. SHINN, 1964, Professor, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, New York 


JOSEPH SITTLER, 1964, Professor, The Federated Theological 
Faculty, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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COMMISSION ON RESEARCH AND COUNSEL 


Chairman 
. SEWARD HILTNER, 1962, Professor, The Federated The- 
ological Faculty, The University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


OLIN T. BINKLEY, 1962, Dean, Southeastern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina 


JAMES M. GUSTAFSON, 1962, Associate Professor, Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, 1962, President, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, New York 


OREN H. BAKER, 1964, former Dean, Colgate Rochester Di- 
vinity School, Rochester, New York 


J. ROBERT NELSON, 1964, Professor, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


JAMES S. THOMSON, 1964, Professor, Faculty of Divinity, 
McGill University, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE, 1964, Dean Emeritus, Yale University 
Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


COMMISSION ON FINANCIAL AFFAIRS OF 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Chairman 


PAUL MINNICH ROBINSON, 1962, President, Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


EDMUND J. THOMPSON, 1962, Principal, St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


GRAY M. BLANDYy, 1964, Dean, Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas 


WILSON COMPTON, 1964, Wooster, Ohio 


RANDOLPH H. Dykr, 1964, Comptroller, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, New York 


EDWARD. L. RYERSON, 1964, Chicago, Illinois 
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COMMITTEE ON ADVANCED THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
Chairman 
JAMES H. NICHOLS, 1962, Professor, The Federated 


Theological Faculty, The University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, 1962, Dean, Divinity School of Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina 


WILLIAM O. FENNELL, 1962, Professor, Emmanuel College, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ROBERT T. HANDY, 1962, Professor, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, New York 


JOHN DILLENBERGER, 1964, Professor, Theological School, 
Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 


J. PHILIP HYATT, 1964, Professor, Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 


GEORGE JOHNSTON, 1964, Professor, Faculty of Divinity, 
McGill University, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


JAS. I. McCorp, 1964, President, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


STATISTICS 
ENROLLMENT 
1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
Aeceredited Schools: _.........21:-.222::.0.02:- 16,465 16,481 18,970 18,105 
Associate Member Schools.................. 4,255 4,073 3,553 2,983 
EE OWATIS teens Pr eee et 20,720 20,554 22,523 21,088 


GRADUATES IN 1959 


B.D. M.R.E. M.A. Ph.D. 

S.T.B. Th.M. Th.D. 

ERB: SSEEMaamo ens: 
Accredited Schools .........:.....222:-::---:----- 3,759 205 369 125 
Associate Member Schools.................... See 29 136 23 
TD GESTS See aL Sy eS 4,281 234 505 148 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 
1954 1956 1958 1960 


WNecrediteds Members, cess == 22s. osso-e ss 76 79 82 82 
IN SsOClAtemIVICINIDOTS fees -cee cece se -anenekeea steers 34 oy 42 40 
Atfilaated Members c:s-)220 ersten eee 1 2 3 4 

FIC) A Syme ee, ek a cs ee ee ape 124 Ie 126 


PROCEDURES RELATED TO ACCREDITATION 


I. Associate membership 


A. Conditions for associate membership 

1. The school should have at least four full-time properly qualified 
professors giving their time to the work of post-college theological 
education, the degree of this service to be calculated independently 
¥ the contribution of part-time members of the faculty. 

. The school should have an enrollment of at least twenty- five 
eee 
3. The school must operate predominantly on a post-college level. 
4, The school should be in good standing with respect to a recognized 
constituency of churches, and to neighboring theological schools. 
5. The school should present evidence that it is carrying on a strong 
educational program and has sufficient stability and permanence to 
maintain it. 
6. The school should have a sufficient degree of separateness and 
independence from any other institution with which it may be asso- 
ciated to identify its assets, its expenditures, and its functions as a 
theological school. 


B. Steps to associate membership 
1. The school should complete a minimum of one academic year in 
which the conditions for associate membership have obtained. A 
new school should have graduated one class which took its entire 
program in that school. 
2. Request for admission to associate membership should be ad- 
dressed to the Association’s office. 
3. A report should be completed, in the form of the Biennial Report 
used by the AATS, and forwarded to the Association’s office. 


(Both B2 and 3 should be in the AATS office by November 15 
if associate membership is to be considered by the Executive 
Committee in its December meeting.) 


4. Following the study of the data from the report and any supple- 
mentary evidence, the Executive Committee may. 





a) Accept the school into associate membership. 
b) Deny the request for associate membership. 

' (When an application for associate membership has been 
denied, an interval of three years is required before another 
application will be considered.) 

C. Maintenance of associate membership 


1. The school must continue standards of education which satisfy 
conditions defined by the AATS. 

2. The school must make annual report of enrollment and complete 
the Biennial Report in the odd-numbered years. 

3. The school pays annual dues as prescribed in the By-Laws. 


II. Accredited membership 


A. Conditions for accredited membership 
Ciepp. 21s ff. 
B. Steps to accredited membership 


1. The school desiring accredited membership shall first become an 
associate member of the AATS, 
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III. 


2. The school shall report its status to the Commission on Accred- 
iting, using the Biennial Report form and other supporting ma- 
terials, when the school believes it has attained standards worthy of 
accreditation. 
3. If the Commission’s study of the school’s report on its status 
seems to indicate that the school measures up to the standards for 
accrediting, the Commission may authorize the school to fill out the 
Schedules. 
4, If the information on the Schedules indicates the school is ready 
for inspection, the Commission may then appoint a team of inspec- 
tors to inspect the school. 
5. Following the inspection, on the basis of the Schedules and the 
report of the inspectors, the Commission on Accrediting may— 
a. Place the school on the accredited list, with or without nota- 
tions. 
b. Deny the request for accreditation. 
(When the application for accreditation of a school has been 
rejected, that school is not eligible to apply for inspection 
until five years from the date of rejection have elapsed.) 


. Maintenance of accredited membership 


1. The school must maintain standards defined by the AATS. 

2. The school must submit information on its operation in the Bien- 
nial Report in odd-numbered years. The information from these 
reports is used by the Commission on Accrediting in imposing nota- 
tions, removing notations, initiating reinspection, or taking other 
steps necessary to the maintenance of the Association’s standards. 
Report on autumn enrollment is filed each year. 


3. The school pays annual dues as prescribed in the By-Laws. 


Enforcement of Standards for accredited members 


. Through the use of notations—Cf. p. 11 


1. Meaning: “The notations reflect principles laid down in the Stand- 
ards, and indicate how, in the judgment of the Commission on Ac- 
crediting, these principles are not being adequately translated into 
the practice of the schools to which the notations are applied.” 


2. Use: Relevant notations are published following the name of an 
accredited member in lists published by the AATS. Cf. pp. 1-4. 


. Through reinspection 


1. Occasion: Reinspection may take place as the result of— 
a. An invitation from an accredited school; 


b. A decision by the Commission on Accrediting on the basis of 
biennial reports or such other evidence as may lead the Com- 
mission to decide that such reinspection is advisable. 


2. Result: Following reinspection, on the basis of the inspectors 
report, the Commission on Accrediting may— 
a. Sustain the school’s accreditation, with or without notations; 
b. Initiate a period of probation; 
c. Withdraw accreditation. 
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’ 


C. 


IV. 


A. 


B. 


Through the use of probation 
1. Probation is designed to meet a case of major inadequacy in a 
school, an inadequacy not sufficiently indicated by notations, but 
which in the judgment of the Commission on Accrediting may be 
remedied within a relatively short but specified period of time. 
2. In each case the reasons for which probation is given are to be 
carefully stated to the school. 
3. In each case the terms under which the probation may be re- 
moved are to be carefully stated to the school. 
4. The time assigned to a school for the remedial action required 
for the removal of probation shall be not less than twelve nor more 
than twenty-four months. (The school itself, of course, may be able 
to fulfill these conditions in a shorter period.) Extension of proba- 
tion is not permitted. 
5. At the end of the probation period the Commission on Accredit- 
ing will either sustain or withdraw a school’s accreditation. If the 
latter, the Commission may not restore accreditation until at least 
five years after the beginning of probation. 
6. When probation is given a school, the action of the Commission 
on Accrediting will be announced in the usual way in bulletins and 
reports. The school will be kept in its usual place in the list of 
accredited schools, but following its name will appear a note, to be 
listed only once, 

“Probation (date) to (date) ” 
7. The Commission on Accrediting will make itself responsible for 
studying information duly submitted to it concerning a school given 
probation and normally will employ in the reinspection for purposes 
of comparison at least one of the original inspectors. 


Appeals: The Board of Review 


Purpose: to hear appeals concerning actions of the Commission 
on Accrediting 


‘Possible action: 


1. To uphold the decision of the Commission on Accrediting; 
2. To remit the matter to the Commission for further consideration. 
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STANDARDS FOR. ACCREDITING 


The American Association of Theological Schools is an association of 
institutions devoted to education for the Christian ministry. Its interest in 
having a list of accredited institutions grows out of its concern for the 
best possible preparation of men for an effective ministry. The inclusion 
of an institution in this list is based upon academic criteria without 
reference to doctrinal position or ecclesiastical affiliation, and upon evi- 
dence that the institution has the necessary facilities and standards to 
prepare students for the ministry. It believes that this evidence is most 
plainly to be found in the extent to which graduates of these institutions 
do actually maintain high standards of practice in the ministry. Such 
evidence in itself alone is, in the first place, difficult to secure, and in the 
second place difficult to interpret satisfactorily. The Association believes, 
however, that certain factors in the life and work of particular institutions 
are with entire propriety to be regarded as making for or against the 
effectiveness of that institution in preparing its students for the ministry. 
It is these factors which are held under view in the plan for listing 
accredited institutions. 


The Association does not treat its standards as definite rules and 
specifications to be applied in an exact and mechanical fashion. It does 
not suppose that the status of an institution can be satisfactorily deter- 
mined by finding that it has met these standards one by one until all 
have been met. There is no desire to enforce these standards in arbitrary 
fashion; they are to be administered by the Commission on Accrediting 
by way of stimulus and encouragement. 


1. Standards of Admission 


An accredited theological school! should require for admission to can- 
didacy for its degrees the degree of A.B., based upon four years of work 
beyond secondary education, in a college which is approved by one 
of the regional accrediting bodies, or the equivalent of such a degree. 


Courses used as credit toward a first college degree should not be 
used as credit toward a seminary degree. 


When a student applies for admission with a first degree from a 
college or university, his transcript should be examined to discover 
whether his work has satisfied the minimum requirements of the 
pre-seminary curriculum. If it does not do so, the applicant should be 
regarded as deficient in preparation and the seminary should require 
that the deficiency be made up as soon as possible. 

If a student applies for admission from a non-accredited college, 


either the applicant may be received on probation, or before admission 
the seminary should give a general examination to the applicant on 





1 Institutions devoted to theological education go under many dif- 
ferent names. In the United States, “Theological Seminary” is fre- 
quently used, as are the terms “Divinity School” and “School of 
Religion.” In Canada the common term 1s “Theological College,” 
ordinarily designating a graduate school standing in some affiliate 
relation with a university. In these Standards the term “theological 
school” is inclusive of all these. 
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the pre-theological curriculum. In the latter case, the applicant should 
be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 

A student transferring from one theological school to another should 
be required to present, in addition to the official transcript of his 
record, a letter of honorable dismissal and recommendation from the 
institution last attended. 


2. Length of Course and Standards for Graduation 


An accredited theological school should offer a course leading to the 
degree of B.D., or its equivalent. This should be regarded as a pro- 
fessional degree, requiring high intellectual attainment at the gradu- 
ate level. Normally it will require three years of two semesters each, 
or their equivalent, beyond the A.B. degree to complete this course. 

An accredited seminary may offer other degree programs, but it is 
undesirable for a seminary that is not an integral part of or affiliated 
with a university to grant the Ph.D. or the M.A. degree. It is legiti- 
mate for a seminary to offer a program leading to the Ph.D. or the 
M.A. degree in cooperation with a university, the degree to be given 
by the university. 


3. Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum 


An accredited seminary should have a curriculum predicated upon a 
broad and sound basis in the arts and sciences and should include ade- 
quate instruction in the following four areas: Biblical, Historical, Theo- 
logical, and Practical. 


4. Faculty 


An accredited theological school should provide adequate instruction 
in the fields of study indicated above and should include at least six 
full-time professors whose instruction shall be distributed over the four 
areas. In addition to the necessary moral and religious qualifications, 
competence as a scholar and a teacher should in all cases be considered 
the essential characteristics of an acceptable member of a faculty. 
Such professors together with the administrative officer or officers shall 
constitute a faculty with effective control over its curriculum and the 
granting of degrees. A weekly teaching load of more than twelve 
hours per instructor shall be considered as endangering educational 
efficiency. An average of not more than nine hours per week is desirable. 


5. Equipment 


An accredited theological school should have such equipment in land, 
buildings, and libraries as shall provide adequate facilities for carrying 
out the program of the institution. 


6. Finances 


An accredited theological school should have sufficient income from 
endowment, regular gifts, tuition, and fees to maintain fully the pro- 


gram which the institution offers, including adequate support for staff, 
library, and equipment, 
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7. General Tone and Quality 


In acerediting a theological school, regard will be had for the qual- 
ity of its instruction, the standing of its professors, the character of 
its administration, the efficiency of its offices of record and its proved 
ability to prepare students for effective professional service or further 
scholarly pursuits. 


While the above general statement deals with intangibles which are 
difficult to measure, there are criteria which can be used in discerning 
their presence, such as the following: a pervasive seriousness of pur- 
pose and a disciplined approach of a seminary to its task; a manifest 
enthusiasm for learning on the part of faculty and students in a deep 
mutuality of interest to discover Christian truth and to relate it to 
the needs of the contemporary world; a capacity to judge accurately 
what it can do within the limitations of its resources without impair- 
ing the ability of its faculty to maintain high standards of scholarship 
and professional competence; an attitude of respect and cooperation 
in its faculty and students whereby a seminary will foster a cordial 
spirit toward its sister institutions and support their liberty in doing 
their work; a recognition by a seminary of the value of honest differ- 
ences in enriching the Christian fellowship; and a steady resolve to 
maintain, against further fragmentation, the integrity of the Christian 
witness before the world. 


8. Inspection and Accreditation 


A theological seminary desiring accreditation shall first become an 
associate member of the American Association of Theological Schools. 
When it has attained such standards as to warrant the belief that it is 
ready for accreditation, it may submit to the Commission on Accredit- 
ing a report on its status. The Commission on Accrediting shall study 
the report of the school. In case this study seems to indicate that the 
school measures up to the standards of accrediting, the Commission 
may then authorize the school to fill out the Schedules. Again, if the 
information on the Schedules indicates that the school is ready for 
inspection, the Commission may then authorize the appointment of a 
team of inspectors to inspect the school. Only institutions thus inspected 
and approved by the Commission shall be accredited. The Commission 
on Accrediting shall review periodically the list of accredited institu- 
tions and revise the list. 


9. Library Standards for B.D. and Master’s Programs 


The library program of an accredited theological school should be 
thoroughly integrated with the educational objectives of the school. The 
functions of the library should be clearly and concisely formulated. 
Means of communication between library staff, faculty, and administra- 
tion should be provided. The following standards of policy and proce- 
dure should prevail as minimum for the library of an independent 
accredited school and as normative so far as possible for schools connected 
with a university. 

PERSONNEL 


The head librarian should have full responsibility for library admin- 
istration. He should be professionally trained in library science and 
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‘-have a general knowledge of theological subject matter and the prevail- 
ing teaching and research methods used by the faculty and students. 
He should have qualified professional and: clerical assistance commen- 
surate with the current requirements and the long-range program of 
the library. 

ne ACQUISITION 


Acquisition policy should be governed by the following considera- 
tions: (a) the theological curriculum, (b) the research and teaching 
needs of the faculty, (c) the need to understand contemporary culture 
nationally and internationally, (d) the need to understand persons, (e) 
the accessibility of materials in other libraries, (f) the possibility of 
cooperative acquisitions policies with other libraries, and (g) the long- 
range development of the school with reference to degree programs 
and research interests. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The following should be considered in the determination of the 
adequacy of physical facilities: fire-resistant building or rooms desig- 
nated for library usage, heating, lighting, ventilation, quietness, and 
housekeeping adequate for the health and comfort of students, faculty 
and staff, care adequate for the preservation of the collections, reader 
space ranging from at least thirty-five to fifty per cent of the total 
enrollment, flexibility for expansion and other developments, ample 
work space for staff, ample storage space for materials, space and 
equipment for new developments such as microtexts and audio-visual 
materials, ease of accessibility, to both patrons and staff, of the card 
catalogues, periodical display, bibliographical and reference collections, 
and circulation desk. 


FINANCES 


The library should have a separate annual or biennial budget pre- 
pared and recommended by the librarian, reviewed by a library com- 
mittee, and approved by the proper authority. The budget should be 
sufficiently itemized to show how it is governed by the factors noted 
in the previous paragraphs. 

The following budget in terms of 1958 dollars is minimal for the 
B.D. and Master’s programs: Total budget $12,500 per year, or $45 
per student and faculty members, whichever is more, exclusive of 


janitorial service and maintenance. Not less than $3,200 should be spent 
for books and periodicals apart from binding. 


10. Theological Degrees Beyond the B.D. 


The Commission on Accrediting will consider the full range of an 
institution’s program in determining its eligibility for accreditation. 
Schools having a small faculty, or a relatively small annual expendi- 
ture for library purchases, are not encouraged to offer a master’s or a 
doctor’s degree in theology. It will be regarded as a sign of weakness 


if an institution of low standing in these respects undertakes to confer 
degrees beyond the B.D. 


The content of the course and the character of the requirements 
need not be uniform in all schools. The Association encourages variety 
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in programs of advanced work, when properly safeguarded as to 
standards. But the Association does not encourage a multiplicity of 
variously-named advanced degrees, nor does it regard the mere ac- 
cumulation of credits for separate courses as adequate ground for 
admission to advanced degrees. 


The minimum time limit for the completion of requirements for 
advanced degrees should be stated by institutions in such a way as 
to show that these limits will vary with many factors, such as the 
individual student’s preparation for the course he is undertaking and 
the nature of the course. A course leading to a master’s degree in the- 
ology should occupy a student’s full time for at least one full academic 
year beyond the B.D. A course leading to a doctor’s degree in theology 
should occupy a student’s full time for at least two full academic years 
beyond the B.D. When any of the work of a candidate for advanced 
degrees is done extra-murally, or when a candidate carries other major 
responsibilities at the same time, the requirements as to time should be 
extended accordingly. An advanced degree should not be conferred by an 
institution unless a candidate has spent at least one full academic year 
beyond the B.D. working under the direction of the faculty that recom- 
mends him for the degree. The program of work presented for an ad- 
vanced degree in theology should not contain work presented in candidacy 
for some other degree, except that the S.T.M. (Th.M.) degree may be 
earned for a part of a course which leads to the Th.D. degree. 

The nomenclature of the degrees should be: B.D. as the first theo- 
logical degree; S.T.M. or Th.M. as the second theological degree; Th.D. 
as the earned doctor’s degree in theology at a level more advanced 
than the S.T.M. or Th.M. A theological school which is an integral 
part of a university may offer work leading to the M.A. and the Ph.D. 
degrees. The D.D. should be reserved as an honorary degree. 
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STANDARDS FOR THE DOCTORATE 
IN RELIGION AND THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


INTRODUCTION 


The doctoral degree is the highest academic degree conferred in our 
society. In theology as in other areas it should represent the recog- 
nition of only very high intellectual achievement and capability. The 
purpose of a doctoral program in theology should be to fit men for 
scholarship on a par with strict standards in other branches of learn- 
ing. It is highly desirable, therefore, that a school that gives a doctoral 
degree in theology should have an active working relationship with a 
university where its standards will be subject to objective scrutiny 
by representatives of other graduate departments, and where it will 
have other resources at its disposal which will stimulate and maintain 
first rate scholarship. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAM 


(a) Its purpose. The instruction should be of such a type as to 
develop the capacity for independent inquiry and criticism. A balance 
should be maintained between the mastery of a special field and a 
comprehension of the interrelations of the several theological disci- 
plines. 

(b) Its method. Attendance upon lectures and participation in 
group discussions are insufficient. The doctoral program is not merely 
a prolongation of the studies that lead to a B.D., but is of a different 
character. The difference lies in an emphasis on training in inde- 
pendent work and in the use of linguistic and other tools of original 
scholarship under the critical stimulus of the seminar method. For 
this reason, courses designed for doctoral students should not admit 
candidates for the B.D. to a greater proportion than one-third, and 
these only as specially qualified. 


(c) Number of participants. For an effective graduate program, 
there should be a sufficient number of students enrolled to form an 
active community of scholars. Hence the disciplines of this program 
normally cannot be well maintained if the number of candidates falls 
below five in residence whose studies are in the same general area, 
viz., Biblical, Theological, Historical, and Pastoral. 


THE DURATION OF TRAINING 


The doctoral program should demand at a minimum two years of 
full-time intramural study after the B.D. degree. For those who have 
not taken the B.D., this two-year period should begin only after at 
least two other years, in which the candidate qualifies in Biblical, 
theological, and historical subjects such as are ordinarily included in 
the standard B.D. program. 


The candidate should be required to complete his work for his doc- 
torate, including his dissertation, within seven years from the time 


of his admission as a fully qualified graduate student, but in not less 
than four from the receipt of his A.B. 
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STANDARDS OF ADMISSION 


A candidate for a doctor’s degree should have received an A.B. de- 
gree or its equivalent and a B.D. from an accredited theological school, 
or, if not a graduate of such a theological school, should be required to 
pass a qualifying examination after two years of study in Biblical, 
theological, and historical subjects as mentioned above. He should have 
demonstrated a high degree of achievement and an aptitude for grad- 
uate studies. 


In part this may be determined by an objective test such as the 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 


Only those should be admitted who show promise of becoming effec- 
tive theological scholars. 

He should pass an examination to test his reading knowledge of 
German and French, one of these at the beginning of the first year 
of graduate work and the other by the end of the first year, except 
that one other modern language may be substituted for French when 
relevant to his subject. Unless he has completed the language require- 
ment by the end of the first year, he should not be allowed to register 
for further graduate courses until he has done so. He should have 
command of the ancient languages necessary for his subject early 
enough for these to be utilized in his course of training. 


STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION 

In addition to the examination before admission to candidacy men- 
tioned above, the candidate should submit to further examinations 
after two years or more of graduate study prior to being allowed to 
write a dissertation; these should be designed to test his qualifications 
to undertake a dissertation and to indicate not only his control of 
material in his special field but also his ability to integrate this 
knowledge with related fields. 

Written and oral examinations should be required, designed to 
measure breadth and accuracy of knowledge, capacity to make judg- 
ments, power to sustain criticism and participate significantly in 
discussion, and grasp of the relevance and implications of ideas and 
divergent theories. 

THE DISSERTATION 


The dissertation should be a contribution to theological knowledge 
or understanding. It should deal with a significant topic so defined as 
to permit adequate treatment within one year of full-time research. 
It should demonstrate the candidate’s grasp of the relevant literature 
in the several languages, and show his capacity to think independently, 
to organize concepts and materials, and to present findings in correct 
and literate form. It should also give evidence of his awareness of 
related ideas and remaining unsolved problems. 

The dissertation should be approved by at least two and preferably 
three readers. The practice of. having an outside reader is commended, 
and in a school which has less than three professors in a field, a 
reader from another school should be called upon. 


THE QUALITY OF THE FACULTY 
It can searcely be too strongly emphasized that the success of a 
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doctoral program depends chiefly on the quality of the faculty which 
administers it. 

This faculty should consist of men of recognized and continuing 
scholarly activity, as evidenced by the publication of substantial schol- 
arly work (books or major articles) beyond the doctoral dissertation, 
Continuing scholarly activity is possible only if the burden of teaching 
and administrative work is not too heavy and periodic leaves for 
research are provided. It is desirable that faculty members should 
have received instruction in schools with varying methods and points 
of view. 

The fields in which doctors’ degrees are offered should be only those 
in which at least two faculty members so qualified participate in the 
instruction and supervision of doctoral students. This may be arranged 
through the cooperation of neighboring institutions. 

At least one third of the total time of the qualified faculty mem- 
bers designated to instruct and supervise doctoral students should be 
available for doctoral instruction. A professor should not be required 
to supervise at one time more than five students engaged in active 
preparation of a dissertation. 


LIBRARY 
Doctoral study should be offered only where a library of a good 
university standard is available in the immediate vicinity to faculty 
and graduate students. It must be recognized that a library adequate 
for instruction of B.D. candidates may be inadequate for a doctoral 
program, and a library adequate for instruction in certain fields may 
not be so for others. 
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PROCEDURES FOR SELF-STUDY AND 
COUNSELING FOR THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


I. Self-Study 


Self evaluation may be undertaken by any school at any time. 
Its purpose may be not only to assure a school that it is meeting 
minimum standards, but to discover areas needing improvement 
at any point in theological education, and to learn how what is 
being done well might be done better. Such self-study derives 
only from a school’s will to excellence; its documents and reports 
do not go to the Commission on Accrediting. 

Among the aids for such self-study are— 

1. “Guides for Self-Study on the Part of Theological Admin- 
istrators & Faculties—Parts I and II,” American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools 

2. Three volumes of the Survey of Theological Education in 
the U. S. and Canada by Niebuhr, Williams, and Gustafson 


8. Bulletins of the AATS 


Il. Counseling resources related to self-study 


After having made such a self-study, a school will often find it 
valuable to use one of several types of counseling resources 
available from the AATS. 

1. Teams, usually of two men, representing the Commission 
on Research and Counsel of the AATS. Such teams talk 
with administration, faculty, and students, and then give 
an independent analysis of the school’s life and work. This 
analysis is made available to the school, but is never made 
a public document by the Commission (although the school 
may do so if it wishes). 

2. For a limited number of schools, the services of a coun- 
selor who spends the better part of a week in a school, out 
of his experience and independent position offering his 
judgment on some of the school’s problems. 

3. Such advice and encouragement as the office staff, which 
has now visited over one hundred schools, is able to give. 

The use of such counseling resources is entirely separate from 
the visitation of committees responsible for reporting to the 
Commission on Accrediting of the AATS. 

Requests for counsel with respect to self-study in any of the 
forms listed above may be addressed to the office of the AATS 
or to the chairman of the Commission on Research and Counsel. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW SCHOOLS 


The Commission on Research and Counsel has prepared and the 
Executive Committee adopted the following statement for the use of 
theological educators, denominational boards, and any concerned for 
the establishment, moving, or uniting of schools: 

The American Association of Theological Schools recognizes that 
in the near future the establishment of new theological schools will 
clearly be necessary. The churches will demand more ministers. As 
the number of students in college increases, so will the number of 
those who desire theological training. Shifts in population are causing 
the establishment of additional churches in new areas of the country. 
Theological training is expanding to include the specialized ministries 
of the church such as religious education, chaplaincies, counselling, 
teaching, music, and the administration of councils of churches. All 
these requirements point toward increasing pressure on existing theo- 
logical schools and need for the enlargement of those already in 
operation. 


Both denominational and interdenominational institutions will be 
important in the foreseeable future. 


The Association believes that the wisest policy, for the various 
church bodies which look toward the expansion of present seminaries 
and the establishment of new ones, requires analysis on a broad scale 
of the total resources of all the denominations. Further, there is urgent 
need for careful consideration of the location of new schools in rela- 
tion to geographical and population factors, proximity to other edu- 
cational institutions, and the possibility of increasing cooperation 
among the schools for the maximum use of their resources. 


An important contemporary development is the growth of graduate 
departments of religion in many universities, which are likely to 
become increasingly significant in the training of teachers of religion. 
Their relationship to the training of ministers and to the graduate 
programs of seminaries and divinity schools should be taken into 
account in any assessment of future needs for expanding resources in 
theological education. 


Therefore, the office of the Association expresses its deep interest 
in the problems of over-all strategy in the placement of new theologi- 
cal schools and offers its services in consultation to any denomination 
or group concerned with the establishment of new theological schools 
or contemplating decisions with respect to the relocation, combination, 
or enlargement of existing seminaries. The needs for theological edu- 


cation are so great that the most efficient use of all resources is a vital 
necessity. 
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STATEMENT ON PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES 


I. The function of pre-seminary studies 

College courses prior to theological seminary should provide the 
cultural and intellectual foundations essential to an effective theo- 
logical education. They should issue in at least three broad kinds of 
attainment. 

1. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result in the 
ability to use certain tools of the educated man: 

(a) The ability to write and speak English clearly and cor- 
rectly. English composition should have this as a specific pur- 
pose, but this purpose should also be cultivated in all written 
work. 

(b) The ability to think clearly. In some persons this ability 
is cultivated through courses in philosophy or specifically in logic. 
In others it is cultivated by the use of scientific method, or by 
dealing with critical problems in connection with literary and 
historical documents. 

(c) The ability to read at least one foreign language and in some 
circumstances more than one. 

2. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result in 
increased understanding of the world in which he lives: 

(a) The world of men and ideas. This includes knowledge of 
English literature, philosophy, and psychology. 

(b) The world of nature. This is provided by knowledge of the 
natural sciences, including laboratory work. 

(c) The world of human affairs. This is aided by knowledge of 
history and the social sciences. 

3. The college work of the pre-seminary student should result in a 
sense of achievement: 

(a) The degree of his mastery of his field of study is more 
important than the credits and grades which he accumulates. 

(b) The sense of achievement may be encouraged through aca- 
demic concentration, or through “honors” work, or through other 
plans for increasingly independent work with as much initiative 
on the student’s part as he is able to use with profit. 


II. Subjects in pre-seminary study 

The following is regarded by the Association as a minimum list of 
fields with which it is desirable that a student should have acquaint- 
ance before beginning study in seminary. These fields of study are 
selected because of the probability that they will lead in the direction 
of such results as have been indicated. 

It is desirable that the student’s work in these fields of study should 
be evaluated on the basis of his mastery of these fields rather than 
in terms of semester hours or credits. That this recommendation may 
help the student faced with the practical problem of selecting courses, 
however, it is suggested that he take 30 semester courses or 90 semes- 
ter hours or approximately three-fourths of his college work in the 


following specific areas: 
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English—literature, composition, speech, and related studies. At least 
6 semesters. 
History—ancient, modern European, and American. At least 3 semes- 


ters. 

Philosophy—orientation in history, content, and method. At least 3 
semesters. 

Natural sciences—preferably physics, chemistry, and biology. At least 2 
semesters. 


Social sciences—psychology, sociology, economics, political science, and 
education. At least 6 semesters, including at least 1 semester of 
psychology. 

Foreign languages—one or more of the following linguistic avenues 
to man’s thought and tools of scholarly research: Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, German, French. Students who anticipate post-graduate 
studies are urged to undertake these disciplines early in their 
training as opportunity offers. At least 4 semesters. 


Religion—a thorough knowledge of the content of the Bible as indis- 
pensable, together with an introduction to the major religious 
traditions and theological problems in the context of the principal 
aspects of human culture outlined above. The pre-seminary stu. 
dent may well seek counsel of the seminary of his choice in order 
most profitably to use the resources of his college. At least 3 
semesters. 


Of the various possible areas of concentration, where areas of con- 
centration are required, English, philosophy, and history are regarded 
as the most desirable. 


Ili. The nature of this recommendation 


The Association wishes to point out two characteristics of the list 
of pre-seminary studies it is recommending: 


First, this is a statement in minimum terms. We make no attempt 
to list all the work which it would be profitable for a student to do. 
It is thus possible to include many other elements in one’s college 
courses, while still working in what the Association regards as the 
first essentials. 


Second, the emphasis is on a “liberal arts” program because, in the 
judgment of the Association, the essential foundations for a minister’s 
later professional studies lie in a broad and comprehensive college 
education. 


LV" The use of this statement 


1. This statement is being sent as information to all colleges and 
universities, to church boards of education, and to all theological 
schools, in the United States and Canada. It supersedes previous 
statements. 

2. This statement is a recommendation; that is, it is not binding 
upon particular seminaries except in so far as they may wish to adopt 
it. And each seminary is free to make the statement a part of its 
own entrance requirements, or not, as it may see fit. This statement, 
however, or its general equivalent, is now in use in a large number 
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of seminaries as a guide to prospective students in planning their 
college work, and as a standard for judging the entrance qualifica- 
tions of applicants for admission. 

3. If a particular seminary adds items to this statement or increases 
its emphasis upon certain items in its own requirements, that semi- 
nary is acting fully in the spirit of the purpose and intended use of 
this statement. 

4. The Association recommends to its member institutions that if 
a student applies for admission from a non-accredited college, either 
the applicant shall be received on probation or before admission the 
seminary shall give a general examination to the applicant on the 
pre-theological studies as recommended above, and in that case the 
applicant be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 

5. It is suggested that a student lacking the essential requisites in 
any given area may be directed to make up the deficiencies by addi- 
tional courses of study in order to qualify as a candidate for the 
B.D. degree. : 


POLICIES GOVERNING 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


1. Persons eligible are those who are full-time faculty members; or 
part-time members who are expected to become full-time members; 
or faculty members-elect; all of whom are from accredited theolog- 
ical schools. 

2. The period of tenure is normally a full academic year plus one 
summer; the minimum period for eligibility is a summer plus either 
one full semester or two full quarters. 

3. Normally the sabbatical period is given to study and writing, but 
travel and research which may not necessarily issue in publication 
are acceptable. 

4. Normally the fellowship holder is expected to study at centers or 
schools other than those in which his previous education has been 
located. 

5. No preference is given to nominees from any particular kinds of 
schools (so long as they are accredited) or to any particular areas 
within the theological curriculum. 

6. The schools are asked to specify what kind of financial responsi- 
bility they propose to accept to support the projects of their nom- 
inees. 

7. No more than two nominations from a school will be received in 
any one year. 
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At the Biennial Meeting of the Association in Richmond on 
June 16, 1960 the following amended documents were “adopted 
as presenting patterns and norms for advisory use by the mem- 
bers of the American Association of Theological Schools.” Cf. 
pp. 100 ff. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
IN THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
The Meaning and Basis of Academic Freedom 


The concern of theological schools for freedom in teaching and learn- 
ing arises from the Christian faith with its promise of freedom in 
Christ to know the truth which is from God, which judges all human 
forms and institutions, and which will set men free. (John 8:32). 
Theological schools strive to be communities of teaching and learning 
in which freedom of mind and spirit are accepted as fundamental to 
the work in which they are engaged. 


Freedom in the academic enterprise has been precious to all edu- 
cational institutions. Nourished by Christian sources, love for freedom 
in the search for truth has also been defended on the basis of demo- 
cratic principles and values. As theological schools seek to realize a 
genuine Christian freedom they can learn from the experience and 
practice of the wider academic community concerning the conditions 
and problems involved in securing the freedom of the teacher and the 
learner. 


Some Christian interpreters will find the basis for academic free- 
dom in the theological school directly within the Gospel itself as it 
creates a community in which the spirit of Christ informs and judges 
all human activities, and becomes the source of all genuine freedom. 

Others will hold that as we seek to express the implications of the 
Gospel in specific principles and institutional forms we move into the 
sphere of law, governed both by the scriptural law of God and by 
elements of human law within the orders of society. They would be 


careful lest we equate a human standard with the Gospel freedom 
which transcends all law. 


While we recognize different theological approaches to freedom, we 
acknowledge as members of theological schools that we share a com- 
mon concern for realizing the highest possible standards of freedom 
in all institutions of education and we are concerned to make clear 
the general grounds upon which basic standards of practice in the 
schools can be established. 


The following assertions are fundamental to a Christian view of 
academic freedom: 


I. The Christian faith directs all thought and life toward God who 
is the source of truth, the judge of all human thoughts, and the 
ultimate end of all theological inquiry. 

II. The freedom of the Christian always involves a commensurate 
responsibility toward God and neighbor. It is never the freedom 
merely to be left alone or to ignore basic obligations. 
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III. Christian freedom exists within the confession of Christian 
faith. Theological schools may acknowledge specific confessional 
adherence as laid down in the charters and constitutions of the 
schools. A concept of freedom appropriate to theological schools 
will respect this confessional loyalty, both in the institutions and 
their individual members. At the same time, no confessional stand- 
ard obviates the requirement for responsible liberty of conscience 
in the Christian community and the practice of the highest ideals 
of academic freedom. 

IV. While freedom must ultimately be realized through the spirit 
and loyalties of men, it must take form and be protected through 
concrete standards of institutional practice. Every statement of 
such standards moves somewhat in the sphere of law and regu- 
lation. We recognize that the effectiveness of stated principles de- 
pends finally upon the dedication within the Christian theological 
school to a genuine concern for liberty of mind and spirit in theo- 
logical teaching. 


Principles of Academic Freedom 
I. The freedom to teach and to learn 


A. The theological teacher and his students have the inquiry for 
truth central to their vocation and they are free to pursue this 
inquiry. 

B. An institution which has a confessional or doctrinal standard 
may expect that its faculty subscribe to that standard and the 
requirement for such subscription should be mutually understood 
at the time of their affiliation with the institution. The question 
of a faculty member’s adherence to the standard may be opened 
according to specified procedures. 

Any challenge to the doctrinal regularity of a faculty member 
should be subject to open hearing before his colleagues and before 
the governing board of the school as well as before ecclesiastical 
tribunals which may have jurisdiction. 

C. So long as the teacher remains within the accepted constitu- 
tional and confessional basis of his school he should be free to 
teach, carry on research, and to publish, subject to his adequate 
performance of his academic duties as agreed upon with the school. 
D. The teacher should have freedom in the classroom to discuss 
his subject in which he has competence and may claim to be a 
specialist without harassment or limitations. 

E. The teacher should be free to express and act upon his con- 
scientious convictions as an individual citizen although he should 
realize that there is always the tacit representation of one’s insti- 
tution in whatever he says. 

F. Faculty members should take care lest they violate each other’s 
academic freedom by covert interference with their colleague’s 
work or through bypassing the orderly processes of full faculty 
discussion of curriculum, appointments, and other basic matters. 


II. Appointments and promotions 


A. Appointments 
1. Power to appoint faculty members is specified in the charters 
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and constitutions of the schools, and is usually lodged in the 
Trustees or Board of Directors on recommendation of the ad- 
ministration. Consultation of the faculty about appointments 
should be practiced as an important support of the freedom of 
all. 


2. Specific procedures for securing faculty nominations, faculty 
judgment and advice in the making of appointments should be 
observed. 


3. The initial appointment to a faculty should be for a definite 
term, although this principle may be waived in the case of 
experienced men of proved competence. 
B. Promotions 

1. There should be a general stated policy concerning the 
basis of promotion which includes recognition of length of 
service, teaching ability and service, scholarly research and pro- 
duction, and promise of growing competence. 


2. Provision for faculty ranks (e.g. instructor, assistant pro- 
fessor, associate professor, professor) offers a recognized, or- 
derly, and useful arrangement for academic administration and 
promotion in which institutional flexibility and recognition of 
faculty service are both preserved. There should be at stated 
intervals review of the academic work and eligibility for pro- 
motion of all faculty members below the rank of professor. 


3. The school administration and the faculty should have a 
mutual understanding of the general policies of the institution 
as to salary level and the bases of increase or decrease in salary. 


4. Policies of the institution regarding service of faculty mem- 
bers to denominational and church bodies should be made clear, 
and both the school and the faculty should be protected from 
undue pressure from such activities which would interfere with 
the scholarly and teaching vocation. 


Iii. Tenure 


A. Definition: After the expiration of a probationary period of 
appointment, teachers should have appointments on indefinite ten- 
ure. Such appointments should be terminated only for adequate 
cause and only after the fulfillment of clearly stated procedures 
for hearing and judgment. 


B. The meaning and basis of academic tenure: The provision for 
appointment on indefinite tenure is one way in which institutions 
‘safeguard their faculties’ freedom to teach, to inquire, and to or- 
ganize their academic programs. It is not intended to confer per- 
sonal privilege. 

It assures the faculty member that he will not be subject to 
dismissal for reasons other than the violation of the basic obli- 
gations which are properly laid upon all teachers and that he may 
normally expect to pursue his teaching vocation where he is until 
a change is mutually agreed upon by him and the institution. 

This provision for indefinite tenure is an arrangement which is 
justified by the above considerations and by its fruits in practice. 
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It is not an absolute guarantee either of freedom or its right use. 
It may lead to difficulties when professors do not fulfill expecta- 


tions and cling to positions which they are no longer fitted to fill 
in an adequate way. 


Faculties should seek ways to insure so far as possible that the 
privilege tenure grants will not be abused, or result in damage 
to the function and efficiency of the institutions. 


C. Accepted practice 


1. The precise terms and conditions of every appointment (in- 

cluding any limitation on academic freedom that may exist for 
any reason whatsoever) should be stated in writing and be in 
the possession of both the institution and the teacher at the 
time the appointment is made. 


2. After appointment to full-time faculty membership the pro- 
bationary period should not exceed the agreed upon maximum 
adopted by the school. 


a. This period should not exceed seven years in the same 
institution.’ If, however, after a probationary period of more 
than three years in one or more institutions a teacher is 
called to another school, it may be agreed in writing that 
his new appointment is for a probationary period of not 
more than four years. 

b. Whatever the specified number of years may be, the plan 
should be clearly understood and should provide a definite 
safeguard against any situation in which a teacher is kept 
on indefinitely without tenure and without knowledge of 
what his prospects are in relation to the school. 


c. At least six months prior to the expiration of the last year 
of the probationary period, notice should be given whether or 
not the teacher is to be continued in service. 


3. Termination of membership in a faculty may be by— 
a. Expiration of a term appointment; 
b. Dismissal for adequate cause, in which case standards are 
set down in Section IV of this paper. 
c. Resignation, in which case Section I of the AATS docu- 
ment éntitled, “Institutional Procedures with . Respect to 
Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement,” provides stand- 
ards for faculty members and administrative officers. 


d. Retirement, in which case Section III of the AATS docu- 
ment entitled, “Institutional Procedures with Respect to 





1 For this view see the work of the joint committee representing the 
American Association of University Professors and the Association of 
American Colleges published ‘in the Bulletin of the AAUP, XLV, 1 
(Spring, 1959), 107-114. . 

Some theological schools hold this period to be too short: to discover 
whether a person is sufficiently adequate for the theological. disciplines 
to receive indefinite tenure and lean toward a ten year maximum pro- 
bationary period or toward making the decision respecting tenure prior 
to the age of forty-five years. 
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Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement,” may serve to 
indicate standards. Cf. pp. 40-42. 


IV. Dismissals 


A. Principles 


1. Grounds for dismissal should be stated in the conditions of 
faculty employment and clearly understood. These should in- 
clude incompetence, moral delinquency, and failure properly to 
perform duties. 


2. Dismissal procedures should be clearly stated and rigorously 
observed. In the hearings involved in these procedures there 
should be representatives of the peers and colleagues of the 
professor involved. 


B. Suggested procedures:—When all personal attempts at negoti- 
ation and reconciliation between the administration and faculty 
member(s) as parts of a Christian fellowship have failed, the wel- 
fare of the school and faculty may require the putting into use of 
clearly defined dismissal proceedings. The following description of 
proceedings is meant to be suggestive for such definition. Accept- 
able procedures should provide for— 


1. Informal inquiry and counsel by a committee chosen by the 
faculty. 


2. When informal efforts have failed, a clear statement of 
grounds for removal submitted to the person under notice of 
dismissal. 


3. Hearing by a committee which includes adequate represen- 
tation by the faculty in one of two ways— 


a. A committee of the faculty acting as a fact finding body, or 


b. A joint committee of trustees and faculty acting as a fact 
finding body. 


4, Permission for the person under notice of dismissal to con- 
tinue his duties until proceedings are complete unless immediate 
harm to himself or others is threatened by his continuance. Any 
suspension should be with pay. 


5. Normally a theological seminary will feel an obligation to 
continue a professor’s salary up to one year after dismissal 
where there is a clear case of need. 


Appendix 


The following lines of procedure are suggested and are based upon 
the work of the joint committee from the American Association of 
University Professors and the Association of American Colleges.! Pro- 
cedures should include— 


1. Hearing by the committee comprised in such manner as to in- 


clude adequate representation by faculty after sufficient time for 
preparation of defense. 





1 Bulletin of the AAUP, XLIV, 1, (Spring, 1958), 270-274. 
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a. This hearing committee to examine the stated grounds for 
dismissal, the written defense by the person under notice of 
dismissal, and the testimony of witnesses if facts are in dispute. 


b. The person under notice of dismissal to have option of as- 
sistance by counsel, the aid of the committee in securing wit- 
nesses, the right to be confronted by all adverse witnesses or 
where this is impossible, to know the identity of such witnesses. 


c. Both the administrator and the person under notice of dis- 
missal or their representatives to be given opportunity for pre- 
senting briefs and arguing the case orally before the committee. 


d. Stenographic records to be made of hearing and to be avail- 
able to both parties. 


2. Preparation of hearing committee findings regarding each 
ground proposed for dismissal and conveyance of its findings to 
the president and to the person under notice of dismissal. 


3. Conveyance of transcription of the hearing with the committee 
findings by the president to the governing body which normally 
would be expected to act upon the basis of the committee’s findings. 


4. If governing body chooses to review the case, its review to be 
based on the record of the previous hearing accompanied by argu- 
ment by the principals. 


5. Avoidance of public statements by either the administration or 
the person under notice of dismissal until the proceedings are 
complete. Inclusion of a statement of the hearing committee’s orig- 
inal findings, if these have not previously been made known, in the 
announcement of the governing body’s decision. 
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INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES 
WITH RESPECT TO FACULTY RESIGNATIONS, 
LEAVES, AND RETIREMENTS 


I. Resignations! 


A. Principles 
1. Sufficient time should always be allowed in a resignation so 
that the academic program of the school does not suffer unduly. 
2. Proposals leading to resignations should be carried on suffi- 
ciently in the open. so that the school from which the resigna- 
tion is made may have an opportunity to enter into the con- 

versations. 


B. Acceptable practice 

- 4. The minimum length of notice by a professor or an associ- 
ate professor should be six months; by an assistant or instructor, 
three months. (Considering the restricted supply, a year may 
be fairer.) 


2. In offering appointments to faculty personnel in other insti- 
tutions: 
a. Informal inquiry as to whether a teacher would be willing 
to consider transfer under specified conditions is appropriate 
at any time. 
b. Such inquiry should be accompanied by notice to the ad- 
ministrator that preliminary conversation is being carried on 
with a member of his faculty. 


II. Sabbatical leaves 


A. Principles 
1. A school is responsible for making provision of time and 
support for the continued intellectual and spiritual growth of 
faculty members. 


2. A teacher is responsible for taking and using to the utmost 
opportunities for intellectual and spiritual growth which are 
provided. 


B. Recommended practice 


1. A sabbatical leave should be provided for each member of the 
faculty on indefinite tenure at least after each six years of service 
in a school, provided that he plans to make use of this in line 
with the conditions suggested below. Some schools currently 
provide one-half year leave after three years of full-time teach- 
ing. 

2. The minimum length of such leave with full salary should 
be one quarter or semester plus a summer; but where a longer 





1 This statement is adapted in part from the “Statement Con = 
une pos a doaarevae eae rps Association of Usaversi 
rofessors published in the Bulletin of the AAUP, XL j 
1959), 111-112. ee 
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leave seems desirable salary adjustments should be arrived at 
through conference. 


3. Sabbatical leave should be conceived of by the teacher and 
the administration as a time for deeper study, research, or 
writing. Where possible, location in another center of learning 
will add breadth to the point of view. 

4. Normally the teacher will promise to return to the schoo] 
which has granted the sabbatical leave and to remain at the 
school for a minimum of one year after the leave. 


Ill. Retirement? 
A. Principles 

1. The policy of a school regarding retirement “should be such 
as to increase effectiveness of its services as an educational 
institution.” 

2. “The policy and plan should be such as to attract individuals 
of the highest abilities to educational work, to increase the morale 
of the faculty, to permit faculty members with singleness of 
purpose to devote their energies to serving their institution, and 
to make it possible in a socially acceptable manner to discontinue 
the services of members of the faculty when their usefulness is 
undermined by age.” 


B. Recommended practice 

1. “The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution 

should be clearly defined and be well understood by both the 

faculty and the administration of the institution.” 

2. “The institution should have a fixed and relatively late retire- 

ment age, the same for teachers and administrators.” 
a. Fixed retirement age is usually from 65 to 70 under present 
circumstances. 
b. Involuntary retirement before the fixed age should in all 
cases be considered by a joint faculty-administration com- 
mittee. 

3. The institution should provide for a system of retirement 

annuities. Such a system should — 
a. Be financed by contributions made during period of active 
service by the individual and the institution. (Some schools 
have their faculty in ministerial pension systems and within 
such pay the total cost.) 
b. In a denominational school offer no less than is provided 
within the ministers’ pension system of the denomination. 
‘““c, Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a 
retirement life annuity of approximately 50% of the average 
salary over the last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 70, 
and a somewhat higher percentage if the fixed retirement age 
is younger. (It is understood that the amount of the available 
joint life annuity on life of husband and wife would be some- 





1Jbid., 113-114. 
Al 


what less.)” Teachers who move to a different faculty at an 
age nearing retirement cannot expect the institution to as- 
sume the full burden of a pension at the suggested rate. 


“qd. Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and institu- 
tion’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be vested 
in the individual, available as a benefit in case of death while 
in service, and with no forfeiture in case of withdrawal or dis- 
missal from the institution.” - 


“e. Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity 
in cash but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid ad- 
ministrative expense, exception might be made for very small 
accumulations in an inactive account.) Except when small, 
death benefits to a widow should be paid in the form of an 
annuity. Death benefits to other beneficiaries would normally 
be paid in cash unless provided to the contrary by the individual 
faculty member.” 


“4, When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated or 
an old one changed, reasonable provision either by special finan- 
cial arrangements or by the gradual inauguration of the new 
plan should be made for those adversely affected.” 
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The following “Standards for Advanced Degrees for the Pas- 
toral Ministry” have not been adopted, but at the twenty-second 
biennial meeting were “received for further study and referred to 
the schools.” Cf. p. 97. 


STANDARDS FOR ADVANCED DEGREES 
FOR THE PASTORAL MINISTRY 


Introduction 


Theological education has a responsibility for provision of advanced 
study for men in the pastoral ministry. For such study, when charac- 
terized by high intellectual achievement, there is good reason to accord 
the recognition by the master’s degree or the doctorate. Standards for 
advanced professional degrees for the pastoral ministry should com- 
pare favorably with those of similar degrees in other professions. It 
is highly desirable that schools providing such advanced study either 
should have an active working relationship with a university or with 
one or more other theological schools. Some schools or theological study 
centers may be equipped to conduct this kind of program at the mas- 
ter’s level but not at the doctor’s level. 


The Character of the Program 


(a) Purpose. The purpose of the program should be to develop in 
men of the requisite gifts and skills for the pastorate, a high degree of 
informed, critical, theological awareness concerning their practice. 
Intellectual capacity and performance comparable to that necessary 
for the Th. M.— Th. D. program should be required, but the focus 
here is a deeper understanding of, reassessment of, and increased 
effectiveness in the pastoral ministry in its several functions. At the 
doctor’s level this program should produce theological studies of min- 
isterial practice which would help to develop fresh approaches, to 
sharpen criteria, and to set priorities for the ministry generally. 

(b) Method. The program should not merely add course credits to 
the B.D. nor be conducted at the same level. It should depend heavily 
on the use of experience in parish, hospital, clinic, prison, etc. It 
should bring the insights from books, professors, and other students 
into meaningful encounter with such resources. The seminar or tutorial 
conference should be the major method. The program should include 
periods of residence (it being understood such periods may vary in 
length) with every opportunity provided to become part of a com- 
munity of scholars while in residence. 

(c) Number of participants. There should be a minimum of twelve 
students for advanced degrees for the pastoral ministry in residence 
at the same time so as to provide stimulation in seminar and discus- 
sion and form an active community of scholars. 


The Duration of the Program 


(a) Master’s. The program should require as a minimum the equiva- 
lent of three quarters or two semesters beyond the B.D. The maximum 
should be five calendar years from admission to the program. 
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(b) Doctorate. The program should require as a minimum the 
equivalent of three quarters or two semesters beyond the S.T.M. The 
maximum should be five calendar years from admission to the doctoral 
program. 

Various sequences of work may be arranged using summer sessions, 
separate quarters, or even shorter periods of intra-mural work. 


The Standards of Admission 


(a) For candidacy in the master’s program a minister should have 
received a B.D. or equivalent in the upper half (for the doctorate in the 
upper fourth) of his class from an accredited theological school. 


(b) A minister should be required to serve at least one full year in 
the full-time pastoral ministry before being admitted to a program 
of advanced studies. It is desirable for the advanced student to take 
at least a portion of his work in a school other than the one in which 
he carried on his B.D. studies. 


Advanced pastoral studies seminars should not admit B.D. 
candidates to a greater proportion than one-third, and these 
only as qualified by having had the equivalent of one year full 
time pastoral experience. 


(c} The school may use written or oral admission examinations or 
admit on the basis of faculty recommendation. Supplementary data 
on ability may be secured through use of parts of the Graduate Rec- 
ord Examination, the Miller Analogies Test, or other objective tests. 


(d) A candidate should have demonstrated a high and continuing 
level of achievement in and aptitude for the tasks of the pastoral min- 
istry in such areas as preaching, pastoral care, and parish adminis- 
tration. This judgment should be formed in part by assessment of 
fellow ministers and ecclesiastical superiors. 


(e) It is strongly recommended that a candidate for the master’s 
program have an adequate command of one of the Biblical languages 
and a modern language most useful in his studies; for the doctoral 
candidacy that he have command of one Biblical language and at least 
one of the modern languages. Setting of the time for the examinations 
should be so as to guarantee the availability of the language at the 
time when it is needed in pursuit of the studies. 


The Critical Studies and Dissertation 


(a) For the master’s degree. The student should have an option: 


(1) To write a thesis (or two or more critical essays) indicat- 
ing ability to handle critically the materials dealing with 
a central problem (or problems) ; 

(2) To write a critical analysis of one or several projects, 
carried out under competent supervision, related to his 
ministry in which Biblical, theological, historical, psycho- 
logical, sociological, and anthropological resources are 
brought to bear. 

The thesis or critical studies should be approved by at least one 
professor in addition to the student’s major professor. The progress 
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of the student’s work for the master’s may be chiefly determined 
through these studies. 


(b) For the doctorate. There should be a dissertation that con- 
tributes to the theological understanding of issues that arise in the 
life and work of the church. It should give evidence of a capacity to 
think independently, to perceive what the real issues in the life of the 
church are, to use relevant research findings, to organize and integrate 
ideas, to express them correctly and effectively, and to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the understanding of the pastoral ministry: 


The dissertation should be approved by at least two readers in 
addition to the major professor. The securing of a reader from another 
school is commended. 


The Examinations 


In addition to those examinations used in qualifying for admission, 
the examinations should be so designed as to indicate the candidate’s 
theological understanding of a particular aspect of the ministry and 
its integration with all other aspects of that ministry. They should be 
so scheduled as to assist the student in making progress toward the 
completion of his program of studies. 


Written and oral examinations should be required for the doctorate, 
designed to measure breadth and accuracy of knowledge, capacity to 
make judgments, power to sustain criticism and participate signifi- 
cantly in discussion, and grasp of the relevance and implications of 
ideas and divergent theories. 


The Degree Nomenclature 


The degrees given for completion of advanced studies in the voca- 
tional area of the pastoral ministry should be S.T.M., Master of 
Sacred Theology, and 8.T.D., Doctor of Sacred Theology. 


The Faculty 


The success of such a program of advanced studies in a vocational 
area will be largely dependent on the qualifications of the faculty. 


The faculty should have a deep appreciation of and devotion to the 
pastoral ministry as evidenced by successful experience within such 
ministry or continuing significant contacts with thoughtful represent- 
atives of such ministry. Furthermore, the faculty engaged in super- 
vision of students in this program should have given evidence of their 
scholarly interest by the writing of theoretical articles for the pro- 
fessional publications of the field. It is desirable that faculty members 
should have done their own advanced study in schools with varying 
methods and points of view. 


Advanced studies in the pastoral ministry should be offered only in 
those schools where there are at least two faculty members qualified 
to conduct seminars and supervise advanced studies in each of the 





1 This possibility is suggested in The Advancement of Theological 
Education, 222. 
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fields. No professor should undertake supervision of more than five 
students engaged in active dissertation preparation or the writing of 
critical studies in all areas of graduate study. 


The Library 


Doctoral study should be offered only when a library of a good 
university standard is available in the immediate vicinity to faculty 
and graduate students. For the S.T.M., in addition to having good 
resources in the basic areas of the theological curriculum, the library 
should have strong holdings of books and journals in any areas 
where there is specialization. It must be recognized that a library 
adequate for instruction of B.D. candidates may be inadequate for 
a doctoral program, and a library adequate for instruction in certain 
fields may not be so for others. 


STANDARDS FOR ADVANCED DEGREES IN 
PREPARATION FOR THE 
TEACHING MINISTRY 


Introduction 


The doctoral degree is the highest academic degree conferred in our 
society. In theology, as in other areas, it should represent the recogni- 
tion of only very high intellectual achievement and capability. The 
master’s degree may assume increased significance for teaching at the 
college level. The purpose of advanced programs in theology for the 
ministry of teaching is to fit men for scholarship on a par with strict 
standards in other branches of learning. It is highly desirable, there- 
fore, that a school that gives such advanced degrees should have an 
active working relationship with a university where its standards will 
be subject to objective scrutiny by representatives of other graduate 
departments, and where it will have other resources at its disposal 
which will stimulate and maintain first rate scholarship. 


The Character of the Program 


(a) Its purpose. The instruction should be of such a type as to 
develop the capacity for independent inquiry and criticism. A balance 
should be maintained between the mastery of a special field and a com- 
prehension of the interrelations of the several theological disciplines. 


(b) Its method. Attendance upon lectures and participation in group 
discussions are insufficient. The doctoral program is not merely a pro- 
longation of the studies that lead to a B.D., but is of a different char- 
acter. The difference lies in an emphasis on training in independent work 
and in the use of linguistic and other tools of original scholarship under 
the critical stimulus of the seminar method. For this reason, courses 
designed for doctoral students should not admit candidates for the B.D. 
to a greater proportion than one-third, and these only as specially 
qualified. 

(c) Number of participants. For an effective graduate program, there 
should be a sufficient number of students enrolled to form an active 
community of scholars. Hence the disciplines of this program normally 
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cannot:be well maintained if the number of candidates falls below five 
in residence whose studies are in the same general area, viz., Biblical, 
Theological, Historical, and Pastoral. 


The Duration of the Program 


(a) Master’s. The program should require as a minimum one year 
beyond the B.D. For those who have not taken the B.D., there should 
be two. years after two preparatory years in which the candidate 
qualifies in Biblical, theological, and historical subjects such as are in- 
cluded in the standard B.D. program. 

The candidate should be required to complete his work for the 
master’s degree, including his dissertation, within five years from the 
time of his admission to the master’s program. He may be admitted to 
this program upon completion of the B.D. or of the two years mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. 

(b) Doctorate. The program should require a minimum of one year 
full time intra-mural study beyond the Th. M. or two years full time 
intra-mural study Beyond the B.D. For those who have not taken the 
B.D., there should be three years full time intra-mural study beyond two 
preparatory years in which the candidate qualifies in Biblical, theolog- 
ical, and historical subjects such as are ordinarily included in the stand- 
ard B.D. program. 

The candidate should be required to complete his work for his doc- 
torate, including his dissertation, within seven years from the time of 
his admission as a fully qualified graduate student, but in not less than 
five from the receipt of his A.B. 


The Standards of Admission 


A eandidate for an advanced degree should have received an A.B. 
degree or its equivalent and a B.D. from an accredited theological 
school, or, if not a graduate of such a theological school, should 
be required to pass a qualifying examination after two years of 
study in Biblical, theological, and historical subjects as mentioned 
above. He should have demonstrated a high degree of achieve- 
ment and an aptitude for graduate studies. In part this may be 
determined by an objective test such as the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion or the Miller Analogies Test. Only those should be admitted who 
show promise of becoming effective theological scholars. 


For the master’s degree he should pass an examination to test his 
reading knowledge of German or French and such of the ancient lan- 
guages as are necessary for his subject as a qualification for admission 
to the program. : 

For the doctorate he should pass an examination to test his reading 
knowledge of German and French, one of these at the beginning of the 
first year of graduate work and the other by the end of the first year, 
except ‘that one other modern language may be substituted for French 
when relevant to his subject. Unless he has completed the language 
requirement by the end of the first year, he should not be allowed to 
register for further graduate courses until he has done so. He should 
have command of the ancient languages necessary for his subject early 
enough, for these to be utilized in his course of training. 
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The Standards of Examination 


In addition to the examination before admission to candidacy men- 
tioned above, the candidate should submit to further examinations prior 
to being allowed to write a dissertation; these should be designed to test 
his qualifications to undertake a dissertation and to indicate not only 
his control of material in his special field but also his ability to integrate 
this knowledge with related fields. 

Written and oral examinations should be required, designed to meas- 
ure breadth and accuracy of knowledge, capacity to make judgments, 
power to sustain criticism and participate significantly in discussion, and 
grasp of the relevance and implications of ideas and divergent theories. 


The Dissertation 


For the doctorate the dissertation should be a contribution to theologi- 
cal knowledge or understanding. It should deal with a significant topic 
so defined as to permit adequate treatment within one year of full-time 
research. It should demonstrate the candidate’s grasp of the relevant 
literature in the several languages, and show his capacity to think 
independently, to organize concepts and materials, and to present find- 
ings in correct and literate form. It should also give evidence of his 
awareness of related ideas and remaining unsolved problems. 

For the master’s degree the dissertation should demonstrate the 
candidate’s theological comprehension, his capacity for independent and 
critical thought, and his ability to organize ideas and present them in 
literate form. 


The dissertation should be approved by at least two and preferably 
three readers. The practice of having an outside reader is commended, 
and in a school which has less than three professors in a field, a reader 
from another school should be called upon. 


The Degree Nomenclature 


The degrees given for completion of advanced studies for the teach- 
ing ministry should be Th.M., Master of Theology, and Th.D., Doctor 
of Theology. A theological school which is an integral part of a univer- 
sity may offer work leading to the M.A. and the Ph.D. degrees. 


The Quality of the Faculty 


It can scarcely be too strongly emphasized that the success of a 
program of advanced studies depends chiefly on the quality of the 
faculty which administers it. 

This faculty should consist of men of recognized and continuing 
scholarly activity, as evidenced by the publication of substantial 
scholarly work (books or major articles) beyond the doctoral disserta- 
tion. Continuing scholarly activity is possible only if the burden of 
teaching and administrative work is not too heavy and periodic leaves 
for research are provided. It is desirable that faculty members should 
have received instruction in schools with varying methods and points 
of view. 

The fields in which advanced degrees are offered should be only those 
in which at least two faculty members so qualified participate in the 
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instruction and supervision of advanced students. This may be arranged 
through the cooperation of neighboring institutions. 

At least one third of the total time of the qualified faculty members 
designated to instruct and supervise advanced students should be avail- 
able for graduate instruction. A professor should not be required to 
supervise at one time more than five students engaged in active prepar- 
ation of a dissertation. 


The Library 


Graduate study should be offered only where a library of a good 
university standard is available in the immediate vicinity to faculty 
and graduate students. It must be recognized that a library adequate 
for instruction of B.D. candidates may be inadequate for a graduate 
program, and a library adequate for instruction in certain fields may 
not be so for others. 
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CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NAME 


The name of this organization is The American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools, Inc. 


Il. PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Association, as stated in its certifi- 
cate of incorporation, are: to provide facilities for its mem- 
bers to confer concerning matters of common interest to 
theological schools, to consider any problems that may arise 
as to the relations of such institutions to one another or to 
other educational institutions or to governmental authori- 
ties, to recommend standards of theological education and 
maintain a list of member institutions accredited on the 
basis of such standards, and, in general, without limitation 
to the foregoing, to promote the improvement of theological 
education in such ways as it may deem appropriate, except 
that the Corporation is not authorized to engage in any 
activities for pecuniary profit or to conduct any form of 
schools or classes of instruction. The Corporation may en- 
gage in its authorized activities both in the United States 
and elsewhere, subject to applicable law. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 
1. CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP. The membership of 
The American Association of Theological Schools, Inc. shall 
consist of institutions engaged in educating and training for 
the Christian ministry. There shall be three classes of 
members: 

(a) Accredited members shall be those institutions 
in the United States and Canada approved and listed as 
such by the Commission on Accrediting, and which have 
been elected to membership by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

(b) Associate members shall be those institutions in 
the United States and Canada which, although not ac- 
credited, have met the conditions prescribed by the As- 
sociation and have been elected to associate member- 
ship by the Executive Committee. 
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(c) Affiliated members shall be those institutions 
outside the United States and Canada which have met 
the conditions prescribed by the Association, and which 
have been elected to affiliated membership for fraternal 
purposes by the Executive Committee without refer- 
ence to procedures of accreditation. 


29. PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP. All classes of 
members shall have full and equal rights, except that in 
actions of the Association relating to changes in the Consti- 
tution or Standards for Accrediting, the right of vote shall 
be restricted to accredited members. 


3. DUES. Each member institution, whether accredited, 
associate or affiliated, shall pay annual dues as prescribed in 
the By-Laws. Institutions which are at any time two years 
in arrears in the payment of their prescribed annual dues 
shall be regarded as having withdrawn from the Associ- 
ation. 


IV. MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1. REGULAR MEETINGS. In each even-numbered year 
the Association shall hold a biennial meeting at such time 
and place as the Executive Committee may determine. 


The holding of a regular meeting in other years shall be 
deemed to be waived unless requested in writing by any 
member of the Association at least 60 days before the third 
Wednesday in June, which request shall contain the purpose 
or purposes for which the meeting is desired. If so re- 
quested, it shall be held at the principal office of the Asso- 
ciation on that date at any hour determined by the 
Secretary, or at such other time or place as may be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee, on at least 30 days’ 
notice. Each such meeting shall be confined to such business 
as is specified in the request for the meeting, and the same 
shall be stated in the notice of the meeting. 


2. REGIONAL AND SPECIAL MEETINGS. Regional 
or special meetings of the Association may be held at such 


times and places as the Executive Committee may deter- 
mine. 


3. REPRESENTATION AT MEETINGS. At the meet- 
ings of the Association each member institution may have 
any number of representatives, but shall have only one vote. 
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V. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

At each biennial meeting the Association shall elect eight 
individuals who, with the elected officers specified in Article 
VI, Section 1 (a) below, shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, and shall hold office until their successors are elected 
and qualify. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to prepare the programs for the biennial meetings of the 
Association and to supervise its work and act for it between 
meetings of the Association. 


VI. OFFICERS 


1. ELECTED OFFICERS. 


(a) The Association shall have a President, a Vice 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected at each biennial meeting. They shall hold office 
until their successors are elected and qualify. In case 
there is a vacancy in any such office, the Executive 
Committee may appoint a successor to serve until his 
successor is elected by the Association and qualifies. 

(b) The President, Vice President, and Secretary 
shall perform the duties normally incident to their 
offices at all meetings of the Association and shall 
exercise such other functions as may be assigned to 
them by the Association or by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

(c) The Treasurer, subject to such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Executive Committee, shall 
have custody of the Association’s funds and securities 
and shall be responsible for disbursements. He shall 
perform the duties normally incident to the office of 
treasurer and such others as may be assigned to him 
by the Association or the Executive Committee. He 
shall deposit the Corporation’s funds in such banks or 
trust companies, and its securities in such deposit vault 
or in the custody of such institution, as may be desig- 
nated by the Executive Committee. Unless otherwise 
determined by the Executive Committee, the with- 
drawal of such funds or securities shall be effected only 
on the signature of any two officers of the Association 
as designated by the Executive Committee. 


2. CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
In addition to the officers elected by the Association, there 
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shall be a Chairman of the Executive Committee, elected by 
that Committee from among its members. He shall perform 
the functions normally incident to this office and such others 
as may be assigned to him by the Executive Committee. 


3 EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Director who shall be chosen by the Association upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee. He shall devote 
his full time to the work of the Association and shall per- 
form such functions as may be assigned to him by the 
Association or the Executive Committee. He shall be ex- 
pected to attend all meetings of the Association, the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the Commission on Accrediting, and 
participate in their discussions. 


4. OTHER OFFICERS. The Association may authorize 
the Executive Committee to appoint such other officers as it 
may deem appropriate and define their qualifications, func- 
tions, and terms of office. 


5. COMPENSATION. 


(a) The Executive Committee shall determine the 
salary of the Executive Director and any other em- 
ployed officer of the Association whom the said Associa- 
tion may decide to employ. The compensation of said 
officer employed by the Association shall be included 
in the Treasurer’s report at each biennial meeting. 

(b) No member of the Executive Committee or offi- 
cer of the Association shall be interested, directly or 
indirectly, in any contract relating to operations con- 
ducted by the Association, unless authorized by the 
concurring vote or written approval of two-thirds of 
the members of the Executive Committee. This re- 
striction shall not apply to a contract with a theological 
institution with which a member of the Executive 
Committee or an officer is associated if he, as an indi- 
vidual, has no financial interest in the contract. 


VII. COMMISSIONS 


1. COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING. The Commis- 
sion on Accrediting shall consist of the elected officers of 
the Association, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and six other persons from accredited institutions, appointed 
by the Executive Committee. The six appointed Commis- 
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sioners shall serve for terms of six years, except that, of the 
first Commissioners appointed, two shall serve for terms of 
two years, and two for terms of four years. The appointed 
Commissioners shall not be eligible to succeed themselves. 
The Commission on Accrediting shall elect its chairman 
from its own membership. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting to institute and maintain a list of 
Accredited Theological Schools under standards determined 
by the Association. 


2. OTHER COMMISSIONS. The Association may from 
time to time create such other commissions as it may deem 
appropriate and define their functions. 


Vill. LIMITATION OF POWERS 


No act of the Association or of the Executive Committee 
shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 


IX. AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
the accredited member institutions present at any meeting 
of the Association, provided notice of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been given in the call for the meeting. It 
shall be the duty of the Secretary to include in the call for 
any biennial meeting any amendment requested in writing 
by any five member institutions. 


X. BY-LAWS 


The Association may adopt By-Laws consistent with this 
Constitution. 


BY-LAWS OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 
1. NOTICE OF MEETINGS 
Notice of every meeting of the Association shall be mailed 
to the usual address of each member as appearing on the 
books of the Association at least 30 days before the meeting. 
Such notice may be waived by written waivers signed by 
all of the members before, at or after the meeting. 
II. QUORUM 
One-third of the members entitled to vote shall constitute 
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‘a quorum for all meetings of the Association, and a ma- 
jority of those present and voting shall be sufficient for any 
action except as otherwise provided by law, in the Constitu- 
tion or By-Laws, or by previous resolution of the Associa- 
tion. 
III. PROXIES 

Proxies may be given, and shall be counted in determin- 
ing a quorum, for regular meetings of the Association if 
held in years in which biennial meetings are not held, and 
for special meetings of the Association. 


IV. COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
The Executive Committee, the Commission on Accredit- 
ing, and any other commissions or committees which may 
be created may prescribe their own rules as to notice, quo- 
rum, and conduct of meetings, and may create such sub-com- 
mittees as they deem appropriate and define their functions. 


V. DUES AND FEES 


The following are the dues and fees for the member 
schools of the Association for the 1960-62 Biennium: 


1. ACCREDITED AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
DUES 
The phrase “total annual operating expenditure” is un- 
derstood to include (1) net cost of auxiliary enterprises— 
board, dormitories, and bookstore (no others); (2) all 
other gross operating costs, including student aid, scholar- 
ships, and a pro-rated part of the general costs of a larger 
or integrally related institution. 
$80 a year for each school with a total annual operating 
expenditure of less than $50,000 per annum 


$105 a year for each school with a total annual oper- 
ating expenditure of over $50,000 per annum, but 
under $100,000 


$120 a year for each one over $100,000 and under 
$150,000 


$160 a year for each one over $150,000 and under 
— $200,000 


$215 a year for each one over $200,000 and under 
$250,000 


$265 a year for each one over $250,000 and under 
$300,000 
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$320 a year for each one over $300,000 and under 
$350,000 


$375 a year for each one over $350,000 and under 
$400,000 


$425 a year for each one over $400,000 and under 
$450,000 


$480 a year for each one over $450,000 and under 
$500,000 


$535 a year for each one over $500,000 and under 
$550,000 


$585 a year for each one over $550,000 and under 
$600,000 

$640 a year for each one over $600,000 and under 
$650,000 

$695 a year for each one over $650,000 and under 
$700,000 


$745 a year for each one over $700,000 and under 
$750,000 


$800 a year for each school with an operating budget 
of over $750,000 per annum 


2. AFFILIATED MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Each affiliated member school shall pay annual dues of 
$10.00 each. 


VI. FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall be from July 1 to 
June 30. 


VII. SEAL 


The corporate seal shall bear the inscription ‘“The Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, Inc. Corporate Seal, 
N. Y.” in substantially the form impressed on the original 
of these By-Laws in the Minute Book. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


The By-Laws may be amended at any biennial meeting of 
the Association by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been given at a previous session of said meeting, or in a 
previous regular meeting. 
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PART Il 


THE BIENNIAL MEETING 
THE CHURCH AND THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


PROGRAM 
TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 1960 


2:30 p.m.— WorsHip—Led by Principal W. R. Coleman, Huron Col- 
lege, London, Ontario, Canada 
3:00 p.m.— PRESIDENTIAL AppRESS—President Ernest Cadman Col- 
well, Southern California School of Theology, Claremont, 
California—“The Church and the Theological School” 
3:30 p.m.— Reports on the Activities of the Association, 1958-1960: 
1. From the Executive Committee 
2. From the Commission on Accrediting 
3. From the Treasurer 
4. From the Commission on Faculty Fellowships 
5. From the Commission on Financial Affairs 
8:00 p.m.— AppREss—President Sidney E. Mead, Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, Chicago, Illinois—“A Historical View of the 
Church and Theological Education in America” 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1960 
9:00 am.— WorsHIP—Led by Principal Coleman 
9:15 a.m.—ApprEss—President Jas. I. McCord, Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey—“Theological Im- 
plications of the Relation of the Church and Theological 
School in America” 
10:00 a.m.— CRITIQUE of this Address—Professor C. Douglas Jay, Em- 
manuel College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
10:15 a.m.—Discussion of this subject in group meetings 
2:30 p.m.— BUSINESS 
Report of the Committee on Advanced Theological Studies 
8:00 p.m.—ApprEss—Dr. Frank Porter Graham, United Nations, New 
York, New York—“The United Nations in the Atomic 
Age” 
THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 1960 
9:00 a.m.— WorsHIp—Led by Principal Coleman 
9:15 a.m.— ADpRESS—Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler, Associate Director, AATS 
—“Practical Implications of the Historical and Theological 
Bases of our Church—T heological School Relationship” 
9:45 a.m.—WORKSHOPS: 
(a) The Location and Relocation of Theological Schools— 


President Frank H. Caldwell, Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 


(b) The Improvement of the Quality of Theological Edu- 
cation—Dean Oren H. Baker, Colgate Rochester Di- 
vinity School, Rochester, New York 
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(c) The Financing of Increasingly Costly Theological 
Education — President Walter N. Roberts, United 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 


(d) The Part of the Theological School in Recruitment— 

: The Rev. Graydon E. McClellan, Executive Director, 

The Department of the Ministry, National Council of 
Churches, New York, New York 


(e) Making Theological School Teaching Relevant for 
the Contemporary Church—Dean Joseph D. Quillian, 
Jr., Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, Texas 


(f) Ecumenical Education in Theological Schools—Dean 
J. Robert Nelson, Vanderbilt Divinity School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 


2:30 p.m.— BUSINESS: 


Report of the Commission on Research and Council—Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure 


8:00 p.m—ApDprREss—Dr. Charles L. Taylor, Executive Director, 
AATS—“The Church and Theological Education in Eu- 


rope” 
FRIDAY, JUNE 17, 1960 
9:00 a.m.— WorsHIP—Led by Principal Coleman 


9:15 a.m.—AppRESss—Dr. Charles W. Ranson, Director, The Theolog- 
ical Education Fund of the International Missionary 
Council, New York, New York—“The Church and Theo- 
logical Education Around the World” 


10:00 a.m.— CONCLUDING BUSINESS 
Adjournment with lunch 


Preliminary Meetings 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 
June 10-13—The Association of Seminary Professors in the Practical 
Fields 
June 12-14—The Association of Professors of Missions 
June 12-14—The Association of Non-Academic Officers 


June 13, 9:00 a.m.—Meeting of Representatives of the Executive 
Committee with Representatives of the American 
Association of Schools of Religious Education 


June 13, 2:00 p.m.—Meeting of Committee to Administer the Study 
of Pre-Seminary Education in Colleges and Uni- 


versities 
June 13, 8:00 p.m.—Meeting of the Commission on Accrediting 


June 14, 9:00 a.m.—Meeting of the Executive Committee 
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NAMES OF THOSE IN ATTENDANCE 
AT A.A.T.S. OR AFFILIATED MEETINGS 


Ahern, Alvin A.......- Biblical Seminary in New York 
Albaugh, Gaylord P. .. . McMaster Divinity College 
INSis Ung Ih sy oa Se Huron College 

Allison Wie Midis tetens cen ons Erskine Theological Seminary 


Anderson, Bernhard W.. . Theological Seminary, Drew we 
Anderson, Robert H., Jr. . Berkeley Divinity School 
Anderson, Stuart LeRoy . Pacific School of Religion 


Auman, Russell F...... Hamma Divinity School 

Avistina dames Ca. ate see Southern Baptist Seminary 
Bagger, Henry H...... Lutheran Seminary, Phila. 
Baird. Collvin: sys. os. Cumberland Presbyterian Seminary 
Baird; J-.Arthur .\.. =~ . College of Wooster 

Baker, wOrene'h erent mene Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Banks: Sam At y cicu. cece Theological Seminary, Drew U. 
Barbour, Clifford E.... . Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
Bartholomew, Alfred C.. . Lancaster Theological Seminary 
Bates; Searle 1.5... - Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Battlessetordmeg een ee: Hartford Theological Seminary 
Beahm, William) ey... «= Bethany Biblical Seminary 
Behney.td bruce sy cneneEe United Theological Seminary 
Bender, Harold 8...... Goshen College Biblical Seminary 
Bendtz, Ne Arne ..:... Augustana Theological Seminary 
Binkley, Olina cs.e-m ener Southeastern Baptist Seminary 
Blanton, Sankey L. .... Crozer Theological Seminary 
Boogher, Benton T. .. . . Virginia Theological Seminary 
Bradshaw,aVe Leer enenceens Chicago Theological Seminary 
Brauer peraldsca cr. ciauene Chicago Federated Faculty 

BEING Ragnar ew ene mee University of Lund, Sweden 
Broadwell, Robert E. . . . Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
iBrooks-Henry, Wercree) ese United Theological Seminary 
Brown, Prank Roo... 2 Hood Theological Seminary 
Brudery Bs Gai ous 3. eos St. Elizabeth Hospital, Washington 
Bryanw De Gn... ows Inst. of Rel., Texas Medical Center 
Burgess, Andrew...... Luther Theological Seminary 
Bussiss Diss cece. ek Princeton Theological Seminary 
Caldwell, Frank H..... Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
Cannon, William R..... Candler School of Theology 
Cannon; W.John san.) 2 Potomac University 

Capon, FdwinG....... New Church Theological School 
Carter, Charles W. .... Taylor University 

Castelloey Je Wrrae sm. een Crozer Theological Seminary 
Changnon, Robert A. . . . Accred. Theol. Schools of Ohio and Indiana 
Cheeks. Jinn ect iets ose ue Albion College 

Clebseh, Wm. A....... Episcopal Seminary of the Southwest 
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Clinebell, Howard J., Jr. . Southern California School of Theology 
Christman, J. Creighton . Ev. Congregational Sch. of Theology 
Clark, Walter Houston . . Hartford School of Religious Education 
Clymer, Wayne K. .... Evangelical Theological Seminary 


Coburn, John B........ Episcopal Theological School 

Coiner, Harry G....... Concordia Theological Seminary 
Coleman, William R. .. . Huron College 

Colwell) Be Gis en's oie... Southern California School of Theology 
Conklin, Garret ...... Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Copeland, Luther...... Southeastern Baptist Seminary 
Corlett, Lewis T....... Nazarene Theological Seminary 
Couillard, Vernon W. . . Moravian Theological Seminary 
Cousland, Kenneth H. . . . Emmanuel Theological College 
Cranston} Farle Southern California School of Theology 
Cummings, Bruce A... . Presby. School of Christian Education 
Cushman, Robert E..... Duke Divinity School 

Dahlstrom, Earl C. .... North Park Seminary 

Danker, Wm. John..... Concordia Theological Seminary 
deGregoris, Vincent . . . . Andover Newton Theological School 
DeWine, Harry swe. United Theological Seminary 

Dietze, Charles E...... College of the Bible 

Dirks, Marvin J....... Mennonite Biblical Seminary 
Doermann, Gerhard H. . . Evangelical Lutheran Seminary 
Douglas, William ..... Boston University School of Theology 
Duke, Robert W....... Lancaster Theological Seminary 
Duling, G. Harold..... Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

Dunger, George A. .... North American Baptist Seminary 
vine, EWI AR an oo sc Andover Newton Theological School 
Dunston, J. Leslie. .... Andover Newton Theological School 
Hasleyad 2Ate aa ometsen on. Wake Forest College 

Eaton, Herbert H...... Howard University 

Hekardt, Aw Roy a seca. Lehigh University 

Eddleman, H. Leo..... New Orleans Baptist Seminary 
Hichelberger, John A. .. Bethany Biblical Seminary 

Kier Paulus ewer seee Evangelical Theological Seminary 
Himan, James @: ..... New Brunswick Seminary 

Esler Davide a). ec.e ns San Francisco Seminary 

Ewald, Alfred H....... Wartburg Theological Seminary 
Exman, Eugene ...... Harper and Brothers 

Falls, Helen E........ New Orleans Baptist Seminary 
Feilding, Charles...... Trinity College, Toronto 

Wentony CMa ates a. = Christian Theological Seminary 
Filson, Floyd V... ... McCormick Theological Seminary 
Fisher Beni Cr ..s-- 5.7: . Southeastern Baptist Seminary 

Hitehy Robert Hs... .- Pacific School of Religion 

Forman, Charles W..... Yale Divinity School 

Frost, Stanley B...... McGill Faculty of Divinity 
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Froyd, Milton C......- 
Fuerbringer, Alfred O.. . 
Funk, Gordon M......- 
Furgeson, Earl H...... 
Gast, Aaron E.......-.- 
Gettemy, James N..... 
Gezork, Herbert ...... 
Giddings, Cyrus V.....- 
Gieseke, Harold W..... 
Grimes, Howard .....- 
Glasses Disc.) ane to 5 
Goddard, Burton L. .... 
Goodykoontz, Harry G.. . 
Graves, Allen W....... 
Graves, Harold K...... 
Gunnemann, Louis H.... 
Guptill, Nathanael M.... 
Haass Albertian.us suet «site 
Hall, William D. , 
Hardin; HH Gradyacns ne. 
Harper, Marvin H. ; 
Harry) WilbersCo. ot.) 
Harris, Charles U. 
Harris, Thomas ...... 
Harvin, Henrietta ..... 
Haupert, Raymond S.... 
Haworth, DiS. «se. 
Heim, Ralph D.i. 2). 5 
Henson; Ka De Gree es 
Hersey, Benjamin B. 
Hilly Daniel iG. 2. a5 3. 
Hillila, Bernhard...... 
Hiltner, Seward ...... 
ODDS 2 hits sie) eeu mete 
Hoon, Paulsw fee «<4 
Homrighausen, E.G. ... 
Hopper, Myron T...... 
Horner, Norman A..... 
Howard, Judson D..... 
Howe, Reuel L. ...... 
Huenemann, Ruben H... 
ELUTE WW Adele aso) ire sks 


e 


Trion, Paul Ei eeens «50 
Jackson, Gordon E..... 
Jackson, Herbert C..... 
Jackson, Maurice P..... 
James, Allix B. ..... 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Concordia Theological Seminary 
Southeastern Baptist Seminary 
Wesley Theological Seminary 
Conwell School of Theology 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Andover Newton Theological School 
Chicago 

North American Baptist Seminary 
Perkins School of Theology 
Vanderbilt Divinity School 

Gordon Divinity School 

Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
Southern Baptist Seminary 
Golden Gate Baptist Seminary 
Mission House Seminary 
Congregational Christian Church 
Drew University 


. Brite College of the Bible 


Perkins School of Theology 


. Candler School of Theology 


Evangelical Theological Seminary 


. Seabury-Western Seminary 


Huron College 

Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

Moravian Theological Seminary 

First Baptist Church, Lumberton, N.C. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg 
Brite College of the Bible 


. Crane Theological Seminary 


Howard University 

Hamma Divinity School 

Chicago Federated Faculty 

Chureh Divinity School of the Pacific 
Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
College of the Bible 

Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
Boston University School of Theology 
Institute of Advanced Pastoral Studies 
Mission House Theological Seminary 
Columbia Theological Seminary 
Lancaster Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
Southern Baptist Seminary 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


. Virginia Union School of Religion 
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Jay, C. Douglas ...... Emmanuel College 


Johnson, Ralph M...... Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Jones, Marvin F....... Biblical Seminary in New York 

Kale, William A....... Duke Divinity School 

Keisler, E. Bryan ..... Central Lutheran Seminary 

Kennedy, J. Hardee . . . . New Orleans Baptist Seminary 
Klein, Walter C. ...... Nashotah House 

Klingy- Pred 2%. cs). .-<)e - Educational Testing Service 

Knowles, da Wek ac sien Inst. of Rel., Texas Medical Center 
Knudsen, Johannes .... Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
Knudsen, Ralph E. .... Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Kolk, Justin Vander. . . . New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
Kooy, Vernonvi.s.0.02 ue New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
Kromminga, Carl G.. . . . Calvin Theological Seminary 
Latourette ske S:-... semis Yale Divinity School 

Leavenworth, Lynn .... / American Baptist Convention 

Beer J, Williatie. sack. 6 3 Oberlin School of Theology 

Lehman, Chester K..... East Mennonite College 

Lindsell, Harold ...... Fuller Theological Seminary 

Littell, Franklin ...... Candler School of Theology 

Lobb, Margaret ...... Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
boomis,.MarleAce soe. pee Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Gosh peaul ul. <..degight hae Central Baptist Seminary 

inuicas. Al berths wee: boon Div. Sch. of the Protestant Episcopal Ch, 
Lundquist, Carl ....5)% 5. Bethel College and Seminary 
Mattson, Karl E...... Augustana Seminary 

Mavis, John C.......... Asbury Theological Seminary 
Maynard, Donald M. .. . Boston University School of Theology 
McCall, Duke K....... Southern Baptist Seminary 

McCaw, John E....... Divinity School, Drake University 
McClellan, Graydon E. . . Department of the Ministry, N.C.C. 
McCord; Ja8. Ls jaccneseete Princeton Theological Seminary 
McCulloh, Gerald O..... Methodist Board of Education 
McGowan, Allen B. .... General Theological Seminary 


McKay, Arthur R. .... McCormick Theological Seminary 
McPheeters, J.C. ..... Asbury Theological Seminary 


Mead, Sidney E....... Meadville Theological Seminary 
Miller, Harriet....... United Theological Seminary 
Mallerseraule Mice ren site ce Goshen College Biblical Seminary 
Miller, Robert L. ..... Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Miller; Roy Dig... 0. - United Theological Seminary 
Montgomery, R. B. .... College of the Bible 

Morgan, Carl H....... Eastern Baptist Seminary 
Mosley, James W...... Austin Presbyterian Seminary 
Moss, Robert V., Jr... . . Lancaster Theological Seminary 
Mosteller, James D..... Northern Baptist Seminary 
Mulder, John R....... Western Theological Seminary 
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Mumaw, John R....... Eastern Mennonite College 


Murk, James M...... . Wheaton College 

Nakamura, H......-.. Southern Baptist Seminary 
Naylor, Robert E...... Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Nelson, J. Robert. ..... Vanderbilt Divinity School 
Nichols, James H...... Chicago Federated Faculty 
Nicole, Roger......-- Gordon Divinity School 

Nolte, Ernest F.......- Eden Theological Seminary 
Norris, Beauford A... . . Christian Theological Seminary 
Northeutt, Jesse......- Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Oates, Wayne.......- Southern Baptist Seminary 
Omark, Edwin J...... . Bethel Theological Seminary 
Osborn, G. Edwin. ..... Phillips U. Graduate Seminary 
Osborn, Ronald E...... Christian Theological Seminary 
Oxtoby, Gurdon C...... San Francisco Seminary 
Pannabecker, S.F...... Mennonite Biblical Seminary 
nL GAO Go dS p Geoed o Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Phifer, Kenneth ...... Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
ope nkiston ote er Yale Divinity School 

Price, Frank W....... Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Quillian, Joseph D., Jr. . . Perkins School of Theology 
Quinius, Henry W...... Austin Theological Seminary 
Ranson, Charles W... . . Theological Education Fund 
Rep Arthurs Cree ener: Concordia Theological Seminary 
Richards, J. McDowell. . . Columbia Theological Seminary 
Richardson, Harry V.. .. Interdenom. Theol. Center 
Riggan, George A...... Hartford Theological Seminary 
Rilling sy Jobne Were 1-0-1 <a Hamma Divinity School 

Roberts, Walter N...... United Theological Seminary 
Rogers, Albert N...... Alfred University Sch. of Theology 
Rogness, Alvin N...... Luther Theological Seminary 
Rose, Lawrence....... General Theological Seminary 
Runipi. OScar dace.) see Eden Theological Seminary 

St. Amant, Penrose .... Southern Baptist Seminary 
Savage, William E..... Asbury Theological Seminary 
Saxby, Douglas L...... Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Sayres, Alfred N...... Lancaster Theological Seminary 
Scherer, James A...... Lutheran School, Mississippi 
Schomer, Howard ..... Chicago Theological Seminary 
Schroeder, Frederick W. . Eden Theological Seminary 
Segler, Franklin M..... Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Shepherd, Jack F...... Nyack Missionary College 
Shields, W. 0A. o..4. see Interdenom. Theol. Center 
Sleeth, Ronald E. ..... Vanderbilt Divinity School 
SMart. AMCs een eae Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Smiley, John W....... Austin Presbyterian Seminary 


Smith, Harlie L....... Disciples of Christ Bd. of Higher Ed. 
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Smith, Joseph M....... Christian Theological Seminary 


michelin’ sess css ene Virginia Theological Seminary 
Smithyman, John G.... . Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
Smythe, Lewis S. C.... . College of the Bible 

Spickler, Emily....... Council for Clinical Training 


Spivey, Charles S., Jr. . . Payne Theological Seminary 
Stealey, Sydnor L..... . Southeastern Baptist Seminary 


Stiles, Joseph. ....... Southern Baptist Seminary 
Stinespring, William ... Duke Divinity School 

Stitt, David L........ Austin Presbyterian Seminary 
Stoefller, F. Ernest. .... Temple University 

Stonehouse, Ned B..... Westminster Theological Seminary 
SAUTE AONIeH oo aes GA wk Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila. 
Taylor, Charles L...... American Association of Theological Schools 
Pavylorsdamed’ Crs se... New Orleans Baptist Seminary 
Thomas, Herbert D.... . General Theological Seminary 
Thomas, Winburn T. . . . McCormick Theological Seminary 
Thompson, Cecil ...... Columbia Theological Seminary 
Thompson, Edmund J.. . . St. Stephen’s College 

Thompson, Mrs. Paul. . . Harvard Divinity School 

Thompson, Mrs. Robert J.. American Association of Theological Schools 
lorbet, RoberbiGs-. «a Central Baptist Seminary 
Turkineton; W.)D. es): Asbury Theological Seminary 
iyms, James, Dan 2...) Howard University 

Urban Perey Lis. ce-ns « Berkeley Divinity School 

Wank SicklentH Grr. tete) «rs Iliff School of Theology 

Veninga, Frank ...... North American Baptist Seminary 
Wagoner, W.D........ Fund for Theological Education 
Waltner, Erland ...... Mennonite Biblical Seminary 

Ward, Vesper O....... School of Theology, Sewanee 
Watts, J. Wash....... New Orleans Baptist Seminary 
Wedel, O. Theodore .... Washington Cathedral 

Weniger, Charles E.. . . . Seventh-day Adventist Seminary 
Wesche, Kenneth P..... Western Evangelical Seminary 
Wihistonslisrs escent. tet Eden Theological Seminary 
Whittaker, Frederick W. . Bangor Theological Seminary 
Wickey,Gould ....... United Lutheran Church in America 
Wilke, HaroldtH.. 2... United Church of Christ 

Williams, Walter G..... Tliff School of Theology 

Williams, RalphL...... Interdenom. Theol. Center 

Wolcott, Leonard T... .. Searritt College 

Wood, James E....... Baylor University 

Wioods;Cecil in. a enenenen School of Theology, Sewanee 
Wornom, Herman E.. . . . Religious Education Association 
AWVASAT IN id hog’ Sick 6 od O oe Gammon Theological Seminary 
Yates, Walter L....... Livingstone College 

PASM C alle 98 6 o.ono D Northwestern Lutheran Seminary 
Ziegler, Jesse H...... . American Association of Theological Schools 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


As in the year 1956-58, the past biennium has seen con- 
siderable growth and expansion in the work of the Asso- 
ciation, some aspects of which I outline in this report of 
the Executive Committee. The work of the Committee itself 
has changed as it performs not only matters of routine 
business but also concerns itself with general policies and 
lines of future development. 


At its three meetings since June 1958, this Committee has 
secured the services of Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler as Associate 
Director—whose full time service to the Association began 
on July 1, 1959—approved the annual budgets and auditor’s 
reports, made requests for grants from Foundations, au- 
thorized printing, appointed members of commissions and 
committees, and dealt with numerous other matters of 
concern to theological schools. 


On December 5, 1959, it admitted to associate member- 
ship the 


California Baptist Theological Seminary of Covina, Cal- 
ifornia, and the 


Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, Indiana. 
On June 14, 1960, reflecting its interest in theological edu- 
cation overseas, it admitted to affiliated membership the 
Facultad Evangélica de Teologia, Matanzas, Cuba. 


At the present time it has on its docket further discussion 
of a proposed exchange of theological scholars between Brit- 
ain and America. 


The Executive Committee has had general oversight of 
the preparation of certain policy papers. Sometimes it has 
asked the staff to prepare a paper, to do research on a par- 
ticular question; sometimes a regular committee has under- 
taken the project; sometimes an ad hoc committee has been 
appointed. Several such papers will come before you at this 
meeting, a paper entitled “Procedures for Self-Study”, an- 
other entitled ‘Procedures Related to Accreditation.” 


Perhaps the most debatable and important one of all will 
be a paper on “Academic Freedom and Tenure,” with an at- 
tached document on “Institutional Procedures with Respect 
to Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement.” The Ex- 
ecutive Committee intends to recommend that you adopt this 
paper on “Academic Freedom and Tenure,” not as a legal- 
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istic standard, but as a pattern and norm toward which we 
work. 


Then there will be a paper on advanced instruction in the- 
ological studies which contains among other things the sug- 
gestion that a doctoral program for the men who expect to 
be parish ministers should be established—“Standards for 
Advanced Degrees for the Pastoral Ministry.” The Executive 
Committee intends to recommend the receipt of that paper 
for further study, for it has not been adequately surveyed 
in the schools, 


A new survey is about to be made of the denominational 
support of theological education. 


Another new program, aided by a grant of $85,000 from 
the Lilly Endowment, Inc., for a study of pre-seminary 
education, is just getting under way. 


Last of all, the Executive Committee has general over- 
sight of the programs now actually going on. (a) It super- 
vises the program of Faculty Fellowships. In the last four 
years there have been 109 awards to faculty members from 
more than 50 schools. As only 28 of our accredited schools 
have not yet nominated an applicant, this program has 
reached very widely into our life in American Protestant 
theological education. 


(b) We keep an eye on the program of visitation. Twenty- 
nine teams have gone out in the last two years, and eleven 
schools already have in a request for visits next year. 
If we add to this the work of Hermann Morse on a much 
smaller scale, some notion may be obtained of the contact 
between various schools in one way or another. (c) During 
the last two years the program of Rockefeller Doctoral 
Fellowships has been launched and the second class of 
Rockefeller Doctoral Fellows has now been appointed. 


(d) There have been twenty-five regional meetings in the 
last four years over which the Executive Committee has a 
certain amount of oversight. Recently these meetings have 
been devoted to particular areas of study and scholarship, 
to Church History in 1958-59, to Homiletics and to Social 
Ethics in 1959-60. In 1960-61 the regional meetings will be 
given over to the departments of Christian Education and 
to Pastoral Care. (e) The program of Senior Honors Schol- 
arships has been launched. From 1958 through 1961 there 
have been 245 awards—I say through 1961 because the 
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awards for the next academic year have already been 
made—245 awards for a total value of $207,000. You know 
the nature of that plan. Any accredited seminary may nom- 
inate 5 seniors, who if qualified and approved receive 
awards adequate to enable them to devote their full time 
during the senior year to their studies. The awards must 
be matched for that purpose by the seminaries dollar-for- 
doliar. (f) I am very happy to announce that a new proj- 
ect will get underway in the immediate future, a project 
for assistance in the recruitment and training of a stronger 
Negro ministry, with a gift of $75,000 a year for each of 
three years. Further information will follow, for the terms 
of reference and the procedures for this new program are 
not yet fully laid down, but personnel has been secured for 
its leadership. It will be administered by the Fund for The- 
ological Education which supervises the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fellowship Program and the Rockefeller Doctoral Fel- 
lowships, but will also be of deep interest and value to all 
of us. 

Mr. Chairman, that I think covers the salient points of 
our business. If there are questions I should be very glad to 
try to answer them. 

LISTON POPE, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON 
ACCREDITING 


, During the biennium 1958-60, the Commission on Accred- 
iting met three times, on December 5, 1958, December 3-4, 
1959, and June 13, 1960. 

‘At the first meeting, it was voted to accredit Goshen Col- 
lege Biblical Seminary. 

The Queen’s Theological College was dropped from the 
list. of accredited schools. 


The following notations were removed: 
Berkeley Divinity School—N4.1 
Brite College of the Bible—N1.2 
Lancaster Theological Seminary—N4.1 
The schools were reminded of a former action of the 
Commission that credit may properly be given for work 
taken under the Council for Clinical Training only where 
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the work was done under the supervision of an accredited 
seminary. 


At the second meeting, the following notations were im- 


posed: 


Bexley Hall—N1.1 

Emmanuel College—N4.1 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary—N1.3, 2.1, 4.2 
Knox College—N2.1 


* Moravian Theological Seminary—N2.1 


The 


New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary—N1.1 
School of Religion, Howard University—N2.1, 4.1 


School of Theology, The University of the South 
N1.1 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary—N2.2, 2.3, 
8.5,and 4:2 


Theological School, Drew University—N4.3, 7.3 
Western Theological Seminary—N4.1 


following notations were removed: 

Columbia Theological Seminary—N1.1 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary—N1.2 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest— 
N1.1 

Graduate Seminary of Phillips University—N4.2 

Hamma Divinity School—N4.1 

McMaster Divinity College—N2.2 

Wesley Theological Seminary—N4.1, 4.2 


At the third meeting, the following notation was removed: 


The 


Wartburg Theological Seminary—N4.1 


Interdenominational Theological Center was ac- 
credited. 


Asbury Theological Seminary’s accreditation was re- 


stored with N7.2. 
ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
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REPORT OF AUDITORS AND TREASURER 


BATTELLE & BATTELLE 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Members of the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
403 West First Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


AUDITORS’ OPINION 


The American Association of Theological Schools 


Dayton, Ohio 


We have examined the balance sheet of The American Association 
of Theological Schools as of June 30, 1960 and the related statements 
of receipts and disbursements for the two years then ended. Our exam- 
ination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records 
and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 


In our opinion the accompanying balance sheet and statements of 
receipts and disbursements present fairly the financial position of 
The American Association of Theological Schools at June 30, 1960, 
and the results of its operations for the two years then ended, in con- 
formity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a 
basis consistent with that of the preceding period. 


i Battelle & Battelle 


July 21, 1960 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1960 


ASSETS 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND ASSETS 


iRettyreash fund) sere eae ee, Aes eed $ 50.00 
Cashumipanik,soticert UNG. tee... oe eer 2,229.02 
Cash in bank, restricted account.................... 7,786.70 
Gasheheld: DyaGrusteesssc see eect ces eeeed 395.71 
Due from Pre-Seminary Studies Fund.......... 1,362.35 
PAT rvtravel ede pOsib qe ose ees s ovate ceee eee tec ares 425.00 
Imvyestmentsh ses ee ee ee ne 170,503.89 $182,752.17 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND ASSETS 


Cash in bank—restricted....................-.2---------- $6,377.41 

Cashvheld ‘by trustee: =. 2.2, 2,456.44 

mivestin emit segs ete ee a cee a 253,081.78 $261,915.63 
LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND ASSETS 

Restricted cas tie see eee tees en on $ 864.10 

Gashyheld by. trustee... -==- eer et trae 395.72 

Mries taverns ee eee eae 54,538.89 $ 55,798.71 


PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND ASSETS 


GashuheldtbystrUste es sss. cs ea eeneeseeten anne ceeenaes $ 38,230.10 

TETAS GT 1A Sa eee eee tecetance nn 39,269.90 $ 42,500.00 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT FUND ASSETS 

Cosluehelds Dy trustee isa ie eae: $ 1,188.74 

EWES CIVICTIGS ceases eee sean oneness eco eanene 55,970.48 $ 57,109.22 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND ASSETS 

Cash held by trustee......-..----------------------------0-- $ 700.37 

Investments. ....---------.---------s-eeeserseeee tect 11,903.40 $ 12,603.77 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—SCHOLARSHIP FUND ASSETS 

Cash held by trustee........-------------+-----+------------ $ 95.56 

Investments .....--.------------:--seeer rector 6,750.32 $ 6,845.88 

Total assets -..--.---------------------0--recesccce cece teres tee neeneeteeeees $619,525.38 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND 
Employee payroll taxes withheld.. $ 247.10 
Ecumenical appraisal project........ 600.00 
Retained balance of contributions— 
Exhibit C 
Sealantic Fund grant.............. $135,000.00 
Surplugs=2 = ee 46,905.07 181,905.07 
Total: seks t0 2) 2, ee ee $182,752.17 





FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit D__........__.. $261,915.63 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit F $ 55,798.71 


PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND 


Due Current Budget Fund............00.. $ 1,362.35 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit G.. 41,137.65 
pLOUS ante Cer eee ee ee ee $ 42,500.00 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit H....... $ 57,109.22 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit I... $ 12,603.77 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit J... $ 6,845.88 
Total (abilities: 255.720 eee ee eee ee $619,525.38 
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EXHIBIT B 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1960 


Two years ended 








June 30, 1960 
Budget Actual 
RECEIPTS 
Annual dues from members.................-....--..---- $ 30,000.00 $ 35,981.62 
Income from sale of bulletins, library 

ENGLCPIONS we O eee snk esc ec tno? 2,000.00 2,051.85 
InterestganComer:.2 = seen eee Be eee 13,000.00 11,610.84 

Gain on redemption, sale or exchange of 
ANVESUMCN t Seperate hee eee ree 420.66 
IMSUECHON ET CCS Fee eee ee ee ee 250.00 
Miscellaneous peste ee ee 612.50 
QOH yah eee i Dee oe ee epee res Oe $ 45,000.00 $ 50,927.47 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Executive director—Salary ...............-......-.---- $ 26,000.00 $ 26,000.40 
—Rental allowance .......... 6,000.00 6,000.00 
—Pension expense ............ 4,900.00 4,812.40 
Associate director—Salary  ............222---220---- 12,916.66 12,916.77 
—Rental allowance .......... 2,325.00 2,325.00 
—Pension expense ............ 1,745.34 1,744.69 
Secretarial salaries aeccss eres eee este ccna 8,900.00 8,628.88 
MBP A fell ate eStats Sessa eae ier ere 4,500.00 3,365.12 
Tee Spe pe copisa Bese oe IT Ald oa RA oe Oi rine cas ae 3,755.00 3,399.94 
TSR RG UNE 0 once noe air Vn ieee ae Ee See 4,900.00 4,762.42 
Telephone and telegraph....................--.-.--.------ 900.00 599.38 
Stationery and postage <2..2-2.2.-22.-.<--.--<....2-0---- 2,600.00 3,468.32 
TVS UEC Nee eee eae tac reaeea tate tenses races 600.00 730.29 
Office equipment and improvements................ 2,100.00 2,015.93 
Repairs and maintenance.................-..---..------- 294.47 
Executive Committee 0.00. cc.cc.cst-.-cscecceclinses 3,500.00 3,280.60 
Commission on Accrediting................-------------- 3,000.00 2,194.53 
Commission on Financial Affairs......-.....-....--- 2,000.00 900.28 
Commission on Research and Counsel............ 1,500.00 1,197.71 


Committee on Advanced Theological Studies 1,750.00 1,256.24 
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Committee on Library Standards.............-..---- 12.42 








Committee on Procedures in Reinspection.... 200.00 179.18 
Committee on Special Investigation.............. 2,500.00 1,874.52 
Expense of representative to The American 
Theological Library Association................ 308.90 
FulCGiAs tax Sie. eee tee eee ee 200.00 200.67 
Accounting Bees) 0. ee ee 2,030.00 2,095.00 
Des grees 2 ee cet >, eee eo eee 400.00 400.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank and 
Teast Cn: <0 aba ala 2a ee tbe 600.00 580.54 
Miscellaneous and non-recurring.................-.- 2,000.00 871.03 
Ota 1&2 ee ty Ce erg eee $101,822.00 $ 96,415.63 
DEFICIENCY to Exhibit C $ 56,822.00 $ 45,488.16 
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EXHIBIT C 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND 
RETAINED BALANCE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


JUNE 30, 1960 




















Sealantic 
Total Grants Surplus 
Balance May 16, 1956................ $ 7,291.38 $ 7;291.38 
Excess (deficiency) of receipts 
over disbursements May 16, 
1956 to June 30, 1958............ 205,101.85 225,000.00 ( 19,898.15) 
IN tee 2 ee See tees $212,393.23 $225,000.00 ($ 12,606.77) 
Sealantic Fund grant appli- 
cable to years ended June 
30, 1957 and 1958 
$22,500 per year—Note A ( 45,000.00) 45,000.00 
Balance June 30, 1958.............- $212,393.23 $180,000.00 $ 32,393.23 
Add: Transfer from Lilly En- 
dowment, Inc. Fund — 
Expenses of Assoc. 
DIneeCbOrs se eee 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Less: Deficiency for year 
ended June 30, 1959......( 17,977.96) ( 17,977.96) 
Nie tgs weer oe $199,415.27 $180,000.00 $ 19,415.27 
Sealantic Fund grant appli- 
cable to year ended June 
30, 1959—Note A...........-.- ( 22,500.00) 22,500.00 
Balance June 30, 1959............. $199,415.27 $157,500.00 $ 41,915.27 
Add: Transfer from Lilly En- 
dowment, Inc. Fund — 
Expenses of Assoc. 
DITeCtOM wees tents 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Less: Deficiency for year 
ended June 30, 1960......(. 27,510.20) ( 27,510.20) 
ING tee ee Sects $181,905.07 $157,500.00 $ 24,405.07 
Sealantic Fund grant appli- 
cable to year ended June 
30, 1960—Note A........ — ( 22,500.00) 22,500.00 
Balance June 30, 1960............-- $181,905.07 $135,000.00 $ 46,905.07 











Note A 
The Sealantic Fund grant of $225,000 is to be applied to operating 
income over a ten year period. 
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EXHIBIT D 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 
TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1960 


RECEIPTS 


Interestrincomes sss. we ee eee $ 23,762.59 
Gain on redemption, sale or exchange of 

imvestments eo -ay tons eee Ree ee ee 2,192.63 

TOtAl ate ee I “$ 25,955.22 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Expenses: 
IM COG 1i G'S vei: se Set eo ee $ 2,073.97 
Trustee fee — Winters National Bank 


and SCrust Cos ae es ee 1,188.12 3,262.09 
Awards: 


1958-59 program 
Original awards.............. $ 79,000.00 
Less: Awards to fellows 
who withdrew from 


the program .......... 9,966.67 
INebia wards cs. re $ 69,033.33 
Less: Award disbursed 
prior to 6-30-58 __. 2,000.00 
1958-59 awards 7 
disbursed 22272... $ 67,033.33 
1959-60 program 
Original awards................ $135,000.00 


Less: Awards to fellows 
who withdrew from 
the program. .......... 13,000.00 
Net awards disbursed... ————S=«&S 22,000.00 
1960-61 program 
Award disbursed in 


RdVANCE te oce Ste... S 2,000.00 
Total awards disbursed 191,033.33 
Total disbursements 194,295.42 
DEFICIENCY—applied to original grant... ($168,340.20) 
Retained balance of contributions June 
UST LO DG oe wtih wid inaka See ee oe $480,255.83 
Retained balance of contributions June 
BON T9605 geraeeon ctl $261,915.63 
oo 


EXHIBIT E 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS 


TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1960 | 


RECEIPTS 


Grants from Lilly Endowment, Inc............. $105,204.00 
Interest income ........... aR eos ee 3,266.59 
Loss.on redemption, sale or exchange of © 
THANE oe EE ae ee ae ( 2 676.41) 
Set 2 Aa eae arene eee $107,794.18 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Senior honors 
PASWa RO SiO 5 So5 OQ. 2  a meee Bee ere eee eee 66,925.00 
Meeting expense 1959-60...............---..-......- $ 358.61 
PACT aC Sel) SOU) cee ree as ee ec ae Se te 34,353.26 34,706.87 
Regional conferences 
@himehwh stoves ODS- 09 seen eee 6,627.23 
Homiuleties, 1959-60) 22 Se- 2 .tee- 6,163.09 
Social Ethics, 1959-60_...........................-.. 1,928.87 8,091.96 
Visitation Program 
RO 3205 Oe ee eee een As Rete oe nS oes 8,096.75 
PERC) pete, See opr ar ee meee 7,651.75 
Study of Theological Co-operation 
Ae NemIS OULU WES eaten ee eee 500.00 
Summer Institutes—Texas ..........2.........-.---- 7,000.00 
Administrative counseling program............ 2,000.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank 
CC [ABE bh Pal OLR ee ae neae or re eee 163.34 
CySTiet is ti ice Ce, We geet a ne 141,762.90 
DEFICIENCY—to Exhibit F.............-.---------- 33,968.72 
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EXHIBIT G 
PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND 
TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1960 


RECEIPTS 


Grant from Lilly Endowment, Ine...............-- 2222 42,500.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Meeting—Advisory Board ...................2.-22-.22--2.22120ceeceeeeeeeeeess 1,362.35 


Retained balance of contriutions June 30, 1960............_..... 41,137.65 





EXHIBIT H 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT FUND 
TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1960 


RECEIPTS 
DEPLETE 2 SU SD ee ea ec eee eee 3,778.22 
Gain on redemption sale or exchange of investments........ 32.08 
Wee PERCY, See REDE A AE Ni ee ie ~ 8,810.30 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Remittances to American Theological 
Nog resies, A NSSOHES BUG 0 wos ee Ee ee ee eee 21,500.00 
Trustee fee—Winters National Bank and Trust Co........... 188.92 
Total _....--..-----2:-----ceee-cecce cece cesecceec cee cn seen cere ce tence eeneeneenentcncces 21,688.92 
DEFICIENCY—applied to original grant..................-..-..-------- (17,878.62) 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1958................ 74,987.84 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1960_............ 57,109.22 


EXHIBIT I 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND 
TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1960 


RECEIPTS 
Interest income .....-..--------------------:-------ceeeeeeecr teense TT4.14 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Remittances to American Theological 
Library Association .........---------------------- 9,000.00 
Trustee fee—Winters National Bank and Trust Co............. 38.71 
NSN | Se cence soe cg tne eee aE Ea See eerie ~ 9,038.71 
DEFICIENCY—applied to original grants.........----..----..-----.--- ( 8,264.57) 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1958................ 20,868.34 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1960................ 12,603.77 


a 


EXHIBIT J 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
TWO YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1960 


RECEIPTS 
Grant from jhilly Hndowment, [mice 2. see et eee 18,000.00 
Interést “Income. G35). 28.ccs9) =e eee ee eee 232.51 
Motel Ys oe ten nce ei ge 18,232.51 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Remittance to American Theological 
Library eA ssoclationy <2... 6tn sete ee 8,850.00 
Scholarships disbursed to recipients................--..------------------- 2,525.00 
_ Trustee fee—Winters National Bank and Trust Co............. 11.63 
he TOtAl oe ee ee ee ee oe 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1960.................. . 6,845.88 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 


The Commission on Faculty Fellowships has now made 
awards for the fourth year in the discharge of the responsi- 
bilities entrusted to it by the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools. During the whole of this period until now 
it has had the able leadership of Dr. Merrimon Cuninggim, 
until recently Dean of the Perkins School of Theology, South- 
ern Methodist University, as its chairman. The Commission 
would record its gratitude to him for the large contribution 
he has made to its work and its regret at losing him from its 
membership. It is unfortunate that Dr. Cuninggim cannot be 
present today to present this, the second report of the Com- 
mission, to the members of the Association. 


The program which the Commission has administered was 
made possible through a generous grant of $500,000 received 
by the Association in 1955 from the Sealantic Fund. Under 
the terms of the grant, the funds thus provided were to be 
expended over a five-year period in such a way as to provide 
opportunities for research and writing to seminary profes- 
sors, and to contribute generally to the strengthening of 
Protestant theological education. It has been the constant 
concern of the Commission that the funds entrusted to it 
should be used in such a way as to carry out fully the inten- 
tion of the donors, and to attain the ends for which the 
grant was made. In spite of every effort there have doubt- 
less been imperfections in methods adopted and decisions 
rendered in the discharge of its responsibility. At the same 
time, it is the conviction of the ten members of the Com- 
mission that a notable contribution to the enrichment and 
strengthening of many theological faculties has been made 
as a result of the fellowships which have already been 
awarded. If, as is sincerely to be hoped, it is possible for 
the program to be continued beyond the five-year period 
originally contemplated, we have every reason to believe 
that increasingly significant results can be attained. 

The major policies under which the Commission has 
operated, as reported: to the twenty-first biennial meet- 
ing of the Association in 1958 and subject to such minor 
modifications as may seem necessary in the light of experi- 
ence, we believe to be wise and worthy to be maintained. 
CiSDp..00- 
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The maximum amount of the fellowships awarded has 
been $4,000.00 each, with smaller sums being granted in 
cases of shortened leave or where the need indicated was 
for less than that amount. In a few instances awards of 
two fellowships have been made to members of the same 
faculty for the same year. The making of dual awards has, 
however, been quite definitely the exception rather than 
the rule. The Commission has decided that in future no more 
than two nominations from a school will be received in any 
one year. 


It is a matter of regret that there are still about 20 eligi- 
ble institutions in the Association which have made no 
nomination of faculty members for fellowships. It is grati- 
fying, however, to note that there has been a steady in- 
crease in the number of such nominations, and that these 
have reflected a very satisfying distribution of interest 
within the different geographical areas of the United States 
and Canada, and among the various denominations, as well 
as among the non-denominational schools. The award of fel- 
lowships has reflected a similar distribution, indicating that 
the benefits of the program have been made generally avail- 
able to all groups within the family of member institutions. 


Twenty-one fellowships were awarded for each of the 
years 1957-58, and 1958-59. Although there has been no 
deliberate intent to follow a pattern in this matter, it is in- 
teresting to note that for each of the years 1959-60 and 
1960-61 the number of awards voted is thirty-five. It should 
be noted that all unexpended funds have been kept con- 
stantly invested and drawing interest, so that the total 
amount of the fellowships awarded will be very consider- 
ably more than the $500,000 provided through the original 
grant of the Sealantic Fund. 


Letters received from past holders of fellowships are 
unanimous in expressing appreciation for the aid provided, 
and in pointing out the benefits received from study made 
possible by these grants. A considerable number of books 
and articles written as a result of these grants has already 
been published, and others are in the process of preparation. 
Expressions indicating the very great value of the fellow- 
ship program to the cause of theological education have 
also been received from various institutions which have 
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benefited by the election of their faculty members as win- 
ners of these awards. . 

The Commission has asked that the Executive Director of 
the Association prepare a comprehensive report concerning 
the operation and administration of the Fellowship Fund 
which will be mailed to all faculty members of the member 
institutions in the early future. This report will be accom- 
panied by an inquiry as to the continuing use to which these 
fellowships will be put should they be available in future 
years. 

The time schedule under which the Commission will oper- 
ate in making awards for the year 1961-62 is as follows: 

Oct. 1, 1960—Announcements mailed to all schools. 

Dec. 21, 1960—Last day for submitting nominations. 

Jan. 9, 1961—Meeting of the Sub-Committee to study 
nominations received. 


Feb. 10, 1961—Further meeting of Sub-Committee. 


Feb. 11, 1961—Meeting of Commission to make the 
awards. 


It is the hope of the Commission that all of the member 
institutions will take advantage of the opportunity to sub- 
mit appropriate nominations, so that the best possible use 
ean be made of the funds which are available. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. MCDOWELL RICHARDS, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
RESEARCH AND COUNSEL 
Introduction 

The first report of this Commission was given to the meet- 
ing of the A.A.T.S. in June, 1958. Since that time the Com- 
mission has continued to meet twice each year, once in the 
fall and once in the spring. The following have been its 
members during this period: Oren H. Baker, Olin T. Bink- 
ley, James M. Gustafson, Seward Hiltner, Walter G. Muel- 
der, Henry P. Van Dusen, Luther A. Weigle, and Daniel D. 
Williams, chairman. 

Report of Activities 

The meetings of the Commission have been attended by 
both Dr. Taylor and Dr. Ziegler. The Commission has con- 
tinued to act as an advisory body on many matters brought 
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before it by the Director and his associate. Some of the mat- 
ters discussed in the past two years are: 
1. A review of the school visitation program, and read- 
ing of many of the reports of visiting teams. 
2. The development of a faculty exchange program 
with British theological schools. 
3. The new scholarship and fellowship programs. 


4. The program of faculty consultations in the various 
fields. 

Specific projects undertaken by the Commission are: 
1. A review of the statement on self-study for the As- 
sociation and assistance in developing the new state- 
ment. 


2. Consideration of the relation of the Commission on 
Research and Counsel to the work of accrediting com- 
mittees and adoption of the principle that while the 
Commission on Counsel may have before it reports of 
accrediting committees, the reports to the Commission 
on Counsel are not to be made available to accrediting 
committees. 


3. Cooperation in the revising of the schedules which 
are submitted to the schools. 


4. At the April meeting in 1959 it was suggested that 
there was need for a clarification of issues connected 
with faculty tenure, appointment, and dismissal. With 
the special help of Dr. Ziegler the Commission prepared 
a first draft of a statement on these matters. The doc- 
ument has gone through several revisions and has been 
submitted to many schools. These criticisms have been 
considered, and a revised form of two documents, one 
on academic freedom, and one on matters of appoint- 
ment, retirement, and connected items, is being sub- 
mitted to the Association at the present meeting. The 
work on these statements has been a major activity of 
the Commission for the past year. Cf. pp. 34-42. 


Some Reflections By the Chairman 
Since the present chairman has resigned from the Com- 
mission because of the need to gain more time for research 
and writing, it may be in order to include in this report his 


brief reflections on the development of our work in these 
few years. 
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' There were no precedents or specialized directives for 
us during these four years. What we have done has been to 
meet the needs we were aware of with the resources we had. 
The Commission has consisted of eight members, not all of 
whom could attend each meeting. We have met twice a year. 
We have had no procedures for special meetings or subcom- 
mittee meetings. Outside of our one-day sessions all has 
been done by correspondence. An example of what this 
means is our heavy reliance upon Dr. Ziegler for the first 
draft of the academic freedom document and upon the work 
of his office in securing criticisms of it, and preparing the 
revised editions. 

We have made either explicitly or implicitly certain de- 
cisions as to what we could not undertake. We have not, for 
example, been able to undertake or even initiate research 
projects in theological education. We have had to refer to 
other channels. 


Fortunately, the function of counsel to schools has been 
going ahead in excellent fashion in the visitation program 
supported by the Lilly Endowment. We are grateful for 
this program. We have expressed to the Lilly Endowment 
our high estimate of its usefulness and we believe it is 
important that it be continued. 


The function of acting as an advisory committee on mat- 
ters brought before us by Dr. Taylor has been continued and 
we believe that it should be carried on so long as it is of 
use to the staff. We were able to hear, for example, from Dr. 
Taylor one of his first reports of his trip to Europe, and to 
discuss many matters having to do with the goals and pres- 
ent situation of theological education. Such discussions do 
not lead to immediate action or solution of problems; but 
they are a part of the process of keeping ourselves informed 
of the wider relationships in the churches and contemporary 
life in which we work and of the fundamental needs which 
must be met if we are to carry on theological training effec- 
tively. 

In conclusion, I observe that there are a number of areas 
where the need for some new projects of study and research 
seems pressing: ' 


1. In the five years since the completion of the Survey 
of Theological Education, many new developments 
have taken place. New seminaries have been created. 
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There have been shifts in the enrollment in the 
schools. New scholarship and fellowship resources 
have become available. It will not be long before 
there should be a review of the developments since 
the Survey and an appraisal of how the problems 
outlined in the Survey now appear. 


2. The area of theological teaching is of major con- 
cern, but there is yet little systematic provision for 
study and research in particular problems of teach- 
ing. 


3. The major proposal of the Survey for post-B. D. 
training should be examined in relation to the pro- 
posals now being formulated by the committee on 
graduate studies, and in relation to such programs 
as that now being carried out in Union Seminary, 
Richmond. 


4. New curricular developments in the B. D. degree ap- 
pear to be of a more than peripheral interest. 


These items are mentioned mainly by way of illustrating 
areas where significant research is needed. I raise the ques- 
tion if it may not be the time for the Commission on Re- 
search and Counsel to outline some basic areas for research 
and to consider plans for securing the necessary funds, 
personnel, and time for such projects. 


It is clear that Foundation help and the pre-empting of 
the time of faculty members and others in the theological 
community would be necessary. 


Conclusion 


It is a privilege to have a part in the work of the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools. I am grateful for 
the loyalty and the support of the members of the Commis- 
sion, for the great efficiency and statesmanlike leadership of 
Dr. Taylor and Dr. Ziegler, and not least for the joy of 
renewing and deepening personal friendships as we have 
considered together our common task in that education 
which has as its aim the opening of the way to a fuller love 
of God and of neighbor. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL D. WILLIAMS for the Commission 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


The work of the Commission on Financial Affairs has 
been directed by these stated purposes: 


1. To study the financial needs of theological schools; 


2. To study the resources from which financial aid to 
theological education may be expected; 


3. To seek to give better publicity to the needs of theo- 
logical schools to their various constituencies and to 
those whose interest and support for them may be 
enlisted. 


During the past biennium, the Commission has held two 
meetings. In addition to the regular members of the Com- 
mission, the second of these, held in Chicago, was attended 
by Dr. Wilson Compton, former President of the Council 
for Financial Aid to Higher Education; Mr. Edward L. 
Ryerson, former Chairman of the Board of Inland Steel 
Company; Mr. James C. Worthy, Vice-President of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company; and Mr. Donald A. Deutsch, Direc- 
tor of Educational Programs of Sears, Roebuck Foundation. 
All of these served as resource persons. 


At its meeting held on April 29, 1959, the Commission 
discussed denominational support of theological education. 
What methods do the various church bodies employ to in- 
sure proper financial backing of their efforts to prepare 
well-educated ministers? Are they granting the schools the 
support they need, or only making to their members spas- 
modic appeals that “are amorphous in structure and horta- 
tory in essence?” 


In order to obtain the facts, the Association has requested 
of and received from the Sealantic Fund, Inc. a grant suffi- 
cient to underwrite objective, professional investigation of 
denominational support of theological schools. The study 
will be conducted in the year 1960 by the firm of Cresap, 
McCormick and Paget. It will be one step in the Associa- 
tion’s effort to understand the problems of the schools as 
they seek support for their work, the possibility of increased 
income through cooperative money-raising, and the rousing 
of the churches to the importance of education for the min- 
istry. The results of this survey will be published in an 
appropriate form. 
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Another plan is for a brochure to set forth the financial 
needs of theological schools. This brochure would be directed 
primarily to laymen in the churches and in industry, but 
would also be useful in presenting the urgency for increased 
financial support for theological institutions to the denomi- 
nations and governing boards of the various schools. 

The Commission has also had conversations with the 
representatives of the Sears, Roebuck Foundation about 
the possibility of their production of a motion picture pre- 
senting the story of theological education in a popular way 
and indicating the need for a sounder financial undergirding 
of all theological schools. 

The Commission notes that several regional organizations 
have been established to present cooperatively the financial 
needs of theological education to industries and foundations. 
We would encourage this trend and would, as a general Com- 
mission of the American Association of Theological Schools, 
stand ready to give any possible assistance to all such 
regional efforts. (Cf. p. 195.) 

The problems faced by the Commission are obviously 
difficult and complex. It is hoped that during the next bien- 
nium more substantial progress may be recorded, and that 
the Commission may be able to suggest a wise and imagina- 
tive program for the strengthening of financial aid to all of 
our member schools. 

PAUL M. ROBINSON, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON COURTESIES 


Deeply conscious of the leading of God’s Spirit, evidenced 
in the unity of fellowship so manifest in our twenty-second 
biennial meeting, the Committee on Courtesies is privileged 
to record the appreciation of the American Association of 
Theological Schools to all who are responsible for the excel- 
lent arrangements and the outstanding program. 

To the personnel of the Union Theological Seminary of 
Richmond, Virginia and of the Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education for such a perfect example of tradi- 
tional “Southern hospitality’—commodious and attractive 
rooms, delicious food, baskets of fruit, morning newspapers, 
and so many other provisions for our personal comfort; to 
Mr. Conyers and Mr. Norfleet of the administrative staff 
who directed the details; in particular to President and Mrs. 
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Jas. A. Jones who welcomed us so graciously both to the 
campus and to their home, and seemed to anticipate our 
every need: 

To Principal W. R. Coleman for beginning our sessions 
with uplifting services of worship: 

To President Ernest C. Colwell for presiding with preci- 
sion and grace, and keynoting our meeting with his thought- 
ful and provocative presidential address: 

To President Sidney E. Mead, President James I. McCord, 
Dr. Frank Porter Graham, and Dr. Charles W. Ranson for 
their stimulating and informative addresses, and to Pro- 
fessor C. Douglas Jay for his helpful critique: 

To our Associate Director, Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler, and our 
Executive Director, Dr. Charles L. Taylor, for illuminating 
addresses, and superb guidance through the many details of 
the meeting: 

To our workshop leaders—President Frank H. Caldwell, 
Dean Oren H. Baker, President Walter N. Roberts, the Rev. 
Graydon E. McClellan, Dean Joseph D. Quillian, and Dean 
J. Robert Nelson, for leading us in profitable discussions of 
important areas of our concern: 


To President Frederick Schroeder who is retiring from 
the office of Treasurer of our Association after many years 
of devoted and faithful service: 


For the contributions of all of these, and of many others 
who have served on Committees and Commissions during 
the past biennium, we express the profound gratitude of 
the Association. 

STUART LEROY ANDERSON, Chairman 
WALTER G. WILLIAMS 
RALPH WILLIAMSON 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
TWENTY-SECOND BIENNIAL MEETING 
AT 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
JUNE 14-17, 1960 


PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE FIRST DAY 
JUNE 14, 1960 


President Ernest C. Colwell convened the twenty-second 
biennial meeting of the American Association of Theological 
Schools on Tuesday afternoon, June 14, at 2:30 p.m. in the 
Chapel of Schauffler Hall of Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia. Worship was led by Principal W. R. 
Coleman, Huron College, London, Ontario, Canada. A cor- 
dial welcome and greetings were extended by Dr. Jas A. 
Jones, President of Union Theological Seminary on behalf of 
the Seminary and The Presbyterian School of Christian Ed- 
ucation. He invited all the delegates to his home for the hour 
following the Wednesday night session. 


The presidential address entitled, “The Theological Sem- 
inary and the Church,” was given by Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, 
Southern California School of Theology, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. (Cf. pp. 108-116.) Dr. Jones made announcements 
and arrangements for the workshops. 


Reports on the activities of the Association during the 
biennium 1958-60 were received. 


The report of the Executive Committee was brought by 
Dean Liston Pope, Yale University Divinity School, New 
Haven, Connecticut. He described the change in the nature 
and work of the Executive Committee in the last years, 
pointing out that the work of the Committee has moved 
from primarily routine business to include general long- 
term policy development. (Cf. pp. 66-68.) 
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In the discussion of the Executive Committee Report 
President C. H. Zeidler of Northwestern Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Minneapolis, Minnesota, inquired about 
the role and responsibilities of the Executive Committee. 
Dean Pope explained that the Executive Committee pro- 
ceeded under the general authorization of the biennial 
meetings of the Association to prepare the programs of 
the biennial meetings of the Association and to supervise 
its work and act for it between meetings of the Associa- 
tion. President Zeidler also asked about the membership 
of the various committees and commissions of the Associ- 
ation and Dean Pope explained that persons were chosen 
who would be qualified to carry on the particular responsi- 
bility of any committee and make a contribution to the 
Association. In some cases this meant persons who were 
not at the time actively engaged in seminary work. 


President Robert E. Naylor, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, commented 
that the affairs of the Association have grown so large 
in recent years that the constitutional framework estab- 
lishing the Executive Committee and its work perhaps 
does not describe or delineate sufficiently its duties and 
therefore should be reconsidered. 


President Naylor therefore moved that the President 
of the Association should appoint a committee to study 
the constitution during this biennium and bring a report 
to the next biennial meeting, particularly related to the 
duties and responsibilities of the Executive Committee. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


President Zeidler inquired about the relationship of the 
AATS to the ATLA. Dean Pope replied that we have a close 
and cooperative relationship. The AATS, which is incorpo- 
rated, holds for the ATLA funds for various projects under 
the sponsorship of and related to the program of the ATLA. 


The report of the Committee on Accrediting was given by 
its presiding officer, President Colwell, who summarized the 
actions related to accrediting and notations. (Cf. pp. 68-69.) 


President Colwell presented the document entitled “Pro- 
cedures Related to Accreditation.” (Cf. pp. 18-20.) Essen- 
tially this is a compilation of earlier documents approved by 
the Association. It includes also a recommendation of the 
Commission on Accrediting concerning the use of ““proba- 
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tion” approved for presentation to this biennial meeting by 
the Executive Committee at its meeting December 4, 1959. 


In the discussion that followed, Dean Penrose St. 
Amant, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, asked whether the use of probation would 
in effect create another status for schools, namely (1) 
accredited, (2) on probation, and (3) unaccredited. Presi- 
dent Colwell answered that another status was not being 
created since a school on probation was still accredited. 


Professor William A. Clebsch, Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas, moved that the 
report of the Commission on Accrediting be accepted. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Frederick W. Schroeder, Eden Theological 
Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri, gave a brief report 
concerning the financial affairs of the Association. He 
pointed out that a detailed report would be made to the 
Association in the bulletin of the twenty-second biennial 
meeting, since the fiscal year would end after the meeting 
and an audited report would not be possible until later. 
He indicated that his report was a provisional bird’s-eye 
view of the increasing financial undertakings of the Associ- 
ation. (Cf. pp. 70-80.) 


In the discussion which followed, President Zeidler 
questioned the procedure in the presentation of the finan- 
cial report and requested a report in writing and detail 
in the future. President Schroeder replied that a fully 
audited report would be given at the end of the fiscal year 
to the members of the Association. The report was re- 
ceived with no action. 


President J, McDowell Richards, Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, presented the report of the 
Commission on Faculty Fellowships. (Cf. pp. 81-83.) 


In the discussion which followed President Frederick 
W. Whittaker, Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor 
Maine, asked for an explanation of the policy which ex- 
cluded associate members of the Association from nomi- 
nating members of their faculties for the fellowships. 
President Richards replied that the Commission is sym- 
pathetically inclined toward the inclusion of faculty mem- 
bers of associate schools, but that in the establishment of 
the program it was stipulated otherwise. 
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President Karl Mattson, Augustana Theological ‘Semi- 
nary, Rock Island, Illinois, inquired about the criteria for 
making the awards and the amount given. President 
Richards replied that there were funds available for 
awards for one more year on the basis of present. pro- 
cedures. The Commission makes the awards on the basis 
of various criteria, among them the recommendation of 
the institution, including the participation of the institu- 
tion financially in the project, the record of past achieve- 
ment of the applicant and his promise of future 
development, as well as the proposed project of the 
applicant. Dr. Charles L. Taylor mentioned that there 
had been 154 applicants and 109 awards. 


President Whittaker wanted to know whether the Com- 
mission or the donor had made the rules which excluded 
applications from nonaccredited schools. Dr. Taylor re- 
plied that the fund was established with the intention 
that it be used only for accredited schools. 


The report was received without action. 


Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, Acting President, Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in the 
absence of the chairman, Dr. Paul M. Robinson, presented 
the report of the Commission on Financial Affairs. (Cf. 
pp. 87-88.) 


In the discussion, inquiry was made concerning the 
name of the Commission. It was pointed out that the 
same Commission had operated under another title in the 
past, the present name being the Commission on Financial 
Affairs. 


The report was received without action. 


President Colwell announced the appointment of the 
membership of committees for the conducting of the busi- 
ness of the Association. 


Nominating Committee: Dean Floyd V. Filson, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman ; 
President Harold K. Graves, Golden Gate Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Mill Valley, California; Dean Myron T. 
Hopper, College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky ; Presi- 
dent Robert V. Moss, Jr., Lancaster Theological Seminary, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; and President E. J. Thompson, 
St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Committee on the Revision of the Schedule of Dues: 
President Walter N. Roberts, United Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio, Chairman ; President Frederick W. Schroeder. 

Courtesy Committee: President Stuart L. Anderson, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California, Chairman ; 
Dean Walter G. Williams, Iliff School of Theology, Denver, 
Colorado; President Harry V. Richardson, intends oe 
tional Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:10 p.m. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION 
JUNE 14, 1960 


At 8:00 p.m. in the Chapel of Schauffler Hall the meeting 
was opened by Dean Jerald C. Brauer, the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. He introduced the speaker, Presi- 
dent Sidney Mead, Meadville Theological School, Chicago, 
who presented a paper entitled, ‘““A Historian’s Point of 
View of the Church and Theological Education in America.” 
(Cf. pp. 117-132.) 


The meeting adjourned at 9:00 p.m. 


PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE SECOND DAY 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 15, 1960 


The session was opened by Dean Stanley B. Frost, Faculty 
of Divinity, McGill University, Montreal, P.Q., Canada, who 
presided. Principal Coleman led in worship. President Jas. 
I. McCord, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New 
Jersey, addressed the group on the subject “Theological 
Implications of the Relation of the Church and Theological 
School in America.” (Cf. pp. 183-143.) Professor C. Douglas 
Jay, Emmanuel College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, pre- 
sented a paper, “Theological Implications with Particular 
Reference to Canada.” (Cf. pp. 144-149.) 

The morning addresses were followed by discussion in 
group meetings. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
JUNE 15, 1960 
Dean Liston Pope presiding called the meeting to order. 
The report of the Committee on Advanced Theological 


Studies was presented by Professor James H. Nichols, of the 
University of Chicago. (Cf. pp. 43-50.) 
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Dean Pope pointed out that the Executive Committee 
recommends that the report be received and distributed 
to the members for discussion and comment, that these 
comments be collected and sifted by the Committee on 
Advanced Theological Studies, then referred to the De- 
cember 1961 meeting of the Executive Committee, and 
finally presented to the biennial meeting of the Associa- 
tion in June 1962 for adoption. An extended discussion 
followed. Professor Clebsch commented on the activity of 
the Committee in curriculum building, when perhaps it 
should be dealing more with standards, and wondered 
how one could keep the M.A. as a post-B.D. degree when 
in many cases the B.D. is considered as its equivalent. 
Professor Nichols replied that the Committee considered 
itself a curriculum building committee and that there was 
nothing much that could be done about the M.A. degree 
since it was not under the jurisdiction of seminaries. 
President Colwell asked about the reason for adding an 
additional year to the doctoral program. Nichols acknowl- 
edged that the previous statement allowed the doctorate 
to begin after the second year of the B.D. but felt that 
it should begin after the completion of the B.D. Colwell 
pointed out that in the universities there is a three-year 
residence requirement for the Ph.D. degree. The new 
proposition brings the professional doctorate degree up 
to the total of five years after college. Nichols replied 
that the four-year programs which were examined, 
namely those requiring one year beyond the B.D., were 
not producing adequately. Colwell mentioned that if the 
new degree program is adopted there will be a total of 
seven kinds of degrees. He recalled that earlier discussion 
of the Association held that multiplicity of degrees was 
an indication of the weakness of an institution. Does not. 
the current increase of degrees bring a problem? Nichols 
replied that the need for professional ministerial degrees 
was so important that two more degrees could be added. 


Dean William R. Cannon, Candler School of Theology, 
Atlanta, Georgia, inquired about the philosophy behind 
the need for a doctorate for the pastoral ministry. Nichols 
replied that it was the feeling of the committee that a 
distinct post-B.D. program of study for the pastoral min- 
istry marked by serious discipline and continuity is 
needed. Professor Ford Battles, Hartford Theological 
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Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut, inquired how widely 
the S.T.D. is used as an honorary degree. Dr. Taylor re- 
plied that in his opinion, its use is limited to a few schools. 
Dean Wayne K. Clymer, Evangelical Theological Semi- 
nary, Naperville, Illinois, pointed out that continued 
education for the ministry is a responsibility of the sem- 
inaries. He wondered whether devotion of time and talent 
to a few brighter students and those near the centers of 
training would not divert and affect programs for the 
continuing education of large numbers of ministers. 
Nichols assumed that the present programs should not 
and would not be cut. President Beauford A. Norris, 
Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
asked if thesis work would be included in the period of 
residency. Nichols replied that thesis work would be be- 
yond. Dean Pope inquired whether the master’s degree 
would be taken in the sequence to the doctorate; if so this 
would mean in two years, two dissertations. Nichols re- 
plied ‘“Yes.”’ Dean Brauer inquired about possible over- 
emphasis upon the length of time needed for the degree, 
pointing out that while he supported a professional doc- 
torate, there are no other professions that require the 
total number of years, nine or ten, that would be necessary 
for the professional doctor’s degree. The type of work 
required for the 8.T.D. and Th.D. are after all quite 
similar and the criteria for the degrees overlap. Nichols 
replied that the Ph.D. and Th.D. degrees were bas- 
ically studies in traditional areas, such as Bible history 
and content, while the S8.T.D. would deal with theology 
and practice. President Colwell re-emphasized that the 
doctorates of universities require only three years beyond 
the college degrees and that it would not be wise to have 
ministers start out on what would be a five-year doc- 
torate. Nichols replied that only full-time ministers could 
start the program and these only after at least one full 
year in the ministry. The program was not thought of as 
a five-year doctorate but rather a post-B.D. degree for 
ministers. 


Professor Elwyn Smith, Pittsburgh Theological Sem- 
inary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, felt that the new pro- 
gram might pull men out of the resident pastorate when 
what is needed basically is in-service training. Nichols 
replied that for the most part men would study while 
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serving their churches and that the residencies would be 
accomplished during summers or short terms of a month 
or six weeks of leave from the parish. Dean Ronald E. 
Osborn, Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, asked whether a pastor who had already earned 
an S.T.D., called to teach in a seminary, in order to be 
properly qualified, would need then to continue studying to 
obtain a Ph.D. or Th.D. Nichols replied that in the prac- 
tical field the S.T.D. would qualify a man for seminary 
teaching. Dean William R. Cannon pointed out the num- 
ber of years that would be needed to fulfill the require- 
ment through summers and short terms of residence. 


President Ralph M. Johnson, Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, Berkeley, California, moved that the report be re- 
ceived for further study and referred to the schools. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


The Association voted that the report be mimeographed 
in quantity for distribution to the schools. 


Dean Filson, reporting for the Nominating Committee, 
presented a slate of officers and members of the Executive 
Committee, giving both continuity and new names. There 
are ten states and two Canadian areas represented in the 
twelve nominees. (Cf. pp. 14-15.) 


It was moved that the report be accepted and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


The Secretary cast a unanimous ballot electing the nom- 
inees to their respective offices for the biennium 1960-62. 


Dean Pope announced a meeting of the new Executive 
Committee for 4:30 p.m., June 15, in the Library. 


Dr. William Douglas, Boston University School of The- 
ology, Boston, Massachusetts, brought a brief report about 
the study of the Protestant parish minister’s wife. Bulletins 
of progress are being published and sent to the seminaries. 
The study was begun in January 1959 and is about half 
completed. 

The Rev. Walter D. Wagoner, presented by Dean Pope, 
introduced the new Associate Director of the Protestant 
Fellowship Program for the recruitment and training of 
Negro ministers, the Rev. Shelby Rooks, Jr. 
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A letter received from the American Theological Library 
Association relative to standards and pay for librarians 
was read to the Association by Dean Liston Pope. The meet- 
ing adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 
JUNE 15, 1960 


The meeting was opened by President Colwell who pre- 
sented the new President of the Association, President Jas. 
A. Jones of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond. Dr. 
Jones introduced the speaker of the evening, Dr. Frank 
Graham, who addressed the group on “The United Nations 
in the Atomic Age.” (Cf. pp. 150-159.) 


PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE THIRD DAY 
THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 16, 1960 


President Schroeder presided. Principal Coleman led in 
worship. The Associate Director, Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler, read 
a paper on “Practical Implications of the Historical and The- 
ological Bases of Our Church—Theological School Relation- 
ship.” (Cf. pp. 160-165.) A short business session followed. 

President Walter N. Roberts, in accordance with By-Law 
VIII regarding Amendments to the By-Laws gave notice of 
a new schedule of dues, commenting that the proposal is 
made in view of the obligation of the Association to become 
self-supporting as the grant from the Sealantic Fund is 
used. (Cf. pp. 56-57 and 104-105.) 


The meeting was adjourned to the workshops. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
JUNE 16, 1960 


Dean Oren H. Baker, Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, New York, presided over the business session. 

Dean Liston Pope moved that Dr. Taylor be re-elected 
Director for the next biennium with appreciation and re- 
gard by the members of the Association. The motion carried. 

President Walter N. Roberts moved that Dr. Ziegler be 
re-elected Associate Director for the biennium 1960-62 with 
an expression of appreciation for his work. The motion was 
carried. 

The report of the Commission on Research and Counsel, 
written by Professor Daniel Day Williams, Union Theo- 
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logical Seminary, New York City, was read by the new 
chairman of the Commission, Professor Seward Hiltner, 
University of Chicago. (Cf. pp. 83-86.) Professor Hiltner 
moved that the report be received with an expression of 
appreciation to Dr. Williams. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 


The document entitled “Procedures for Self-study and 
Counseling for Theological Schools” was presented. (Cf. 
p. 29.) Professor Hiltner moved that the report be received. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


The document “Academic Freedom and Tenure” was pre- 
sented. (Cf. pp. 34-39.) Professor Hiltner gave preliminary 
explanations and noted some changes in wording; on page 
three, under the General Discussion of Principles of Aca- 
demic Freedom, “Faculty members themselves may vio- 
late...” should be changed to read “Faculty members should 
take care lest they violate...’ He sketched the history of in- 
quiry into the practices of academic freedom and tenure 
among theological schools. He commended the work of Drs. 
Ziegler and Williams in making this document available in 
its present form. The document had initially been prepared 
by the Commission, then sent to the Executive Committee, 
which reviewed it carefully and directed that it be sent to 
the members of the Association for careful study and com- 
ment. The comments received by the Association’s office were 
collated by Dr. Ziegler and referred to the Commission 
where they were weighed, rejected, or incorporated into the 
revised document. This revision, again presented to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, has been brought here for discussion. 


Dean Pope for the Executive Committee recommended 
that the document be adopted as a “pattern and norm” for 
the member schools and not as a part of accreditation pro- 
cedures at this time. 


President Zeidler said that since he had not seen the 
document, nor had his faculty discussed it, he was not 
ready at this time to commit his faculty and board. 

He moved, therefore, that the document be referred to 
the schools for comment and then resubmitted to the 
Executive Committee no later than January of 1962 for 
the collation of the comments and presentation to the next 
biennial meeting. This motion was seconded but not put to 
vote. 
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There was additional expression that some had not had 
enough time to see it. Dean J. Wash Watts, New Orleans 
Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
felt that the group should have had opportunity to have 
seen this document with its revisions following reports 
from the various schools before the present session. Presi- 
dent Roberts told how in the preparation of a statement 
for the United Seminary the material had been used to 
give guidance. Dean Filson requested that the group move 
beyond procedural matters to a discussion of the content. 
Professor Clebsch, agreeing with President Roberts, felt 
that his trustees, as well as others, were waiting for such 
a document to give them guidance when they draw up 
statements in this area. Dean Cannon of Candler pointed 
out that theological schools related to universities have a 
problem with respect to academic freedom and tenure 
which differs from that’ in seminaries with separate 
boards. 

Dean Joseph D. Quillian, Jr., Perkins School of The- 
ology, Dallas, Texas, made a substitute motion: that the 
document be adopted as presenting patterns and norms 
for advisory use by members of the American Association 
of Theological Schools. Dean Lawrence Rose, General The- 
ological Seminary, New York City, seconded the motion, 
and held that the adoption does not mean that the group 
is recommending this document in toto to the trustees of 
the member schools. 

President H. Leo Eddleman, New Orleans Baptist Sem- 
inary, New Orleans, Louisiana, inquired whether this doc- 
ument would become subsequently a basis for notations. 
He moved an amendment to the substitute motion that 
the document would not supersede the charters and by- 
laws by which the institutions are currently operated. 
This amendment was seconded. Dean Stanley B. Frost 
expressed a concern over the legalistic tendencies in the 
discussion and held that action here in the Association 
iin no way interfered with the legal responsibilities of 
institutions. 

Dean Robert E. Cushman, Duke University Divinity 
School, Durham, North Carolina, indicated that he was 
willing to withdraw the second to the original motion 
if the mover was willing. President Zeidler withdrew the 
original motion, He asked how extensively the document 
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had been circulated. It was explained that all schools 
had received the document and that it had been widely 
discussed. The substitute motion (Dean Quillian’s) now 
became the main motion and there was a request for the 
reading of this motion from the floor. Discussion con- 
tinued. 

Dean Pope expressed his feeling that these docu- 
ments are more than advisory, and might become in- 
creasingly important for guidance to inspection teams 
eventually influencing policy leading to standards of ac- 
crediting. President Naylor responded to say that if Dean 
Pope’s interpretation is right, he questioned the propriety 
of adopting the document at this time without clearly 
understanding its implications. Dean Jesse Northcutt, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas, asked for an interpretation of the motion. Dean 
Quillian maintained that the intention of his motion, 
(formerly the substitute and now the main motion) was 
short of Dean Pope’s interpretation, occupying a position 
between the two extremes of referral to the seminaries 
for study and adoption as standard. In his opinion, the 
document if adopted would not take on a semi-standard 
status. Dean Gurdon Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, San Anselmo, California, commented that one 
cannot change the standards for accreditation until such 
standards are adopted by the Association. Therefore 
the adoption of the present document could in no way be 
construed as amending the standards for accreditation. 
President Jas. A. Jones held that the document already 
contained the intentions of the amendment (President 
Eddleman’s) and called attention to Principles I.,C. (Cf. 
p. 35.) 

A vote on the amendment was called for. The amend- 
ment lost. 

Discussion then returned to Dean Quillian’s motion. 
Dr. Sydnor L. Stealey, Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina, felt that there 
was a contradiction between the obligations to academic 
freedom and confessional loyalty which the document did 
not resolve. Professor Hiltner replied by saying that con- 
fessional loyalty and academic freedom were not intended 
to be set off against each other but rather must be mutu- 
ally related and openly understood. He held that academic 
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freedom is not abridged if a staff member when employed 
understands his total obligations, including his confes- 
sional loyalties, and if, in cases of removal, due procedures 
are followed. 


Dean Harold Lindsell, Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Pasadena, California, questioned the use of the term 
“students” in the document since it pertained particularly 
to faculty. He called attention to its use in that part of 
the document under the title “Principles of Academic 
Freedom”, I., paragraph B., second sentence (from which 
“and students” has been deleted). 


President Colwell commented upon III, C., paragraph 
2. It was agreed to revise the last of the paragraph to 
read instead of ‘the number of years specified in terms 
of the appointment”, “the agreed upon maximum adopted 
‘by the school.” He called attention also to paragraph 2,C., 
which reads “at least six months prior to the expiration of 
. of a term appointment, notice should be given whether or 
not the teacher is to be continued in service.” He felt 
that in order to make this viable, it should read “at least 
six months prior to the expiration of the last year of the 
probationary period, notice should be given whether or 
not the teacher is to be continued in service.”” Dean Rose 
and Professor Hiltner agreed that this would be an im- 
provement. 


Professor Clebsch had comments to make upon the gen- 
eral understanding of grounds for dismissal as expressed 
in IV., A., paragraph 1. President Richards commented 
‘that the difference between incompetence and failure to 
perform duties could be better delineated by inserting 
the word failure “properly” to perform duties. 


President Duke K. McCall, Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, commented on dis- 
missals, IV., B., paragraph 3, in relationship to the use 
of the faculty as a part of the fact finding committee, 
‘pointing out that in his situation faculty members are 
invited to sit with the trustee committee as nonvoting 
participants. He wondered if this would be sufficient. Pro- 
fessor Hiltner replied that the trustees could hardly over- 
look the faculty as part of the fact finding body. 

Dean Walter G. Williams, Iliff School of Theology, Den- 
ver, Colorado, inquired whether the document would be 
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printed in the proceedings. The answer was that it would, 
and further duplicated and circulated. 


Dean Gordon E. Jackson, Pittsburgh Theological Sem- 
inary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, commented on President 
_ McCall’s remarks, holding that it is very important that 
the faculty take a full part in the work of the information 
and fact finding committees and not be relegated to the 
side lines. 


President Colwell felt that the adoption of the document 
did not mean that the members should return home imme- 
diately to revise their own documents, but rather to use 
this as an instrument with which the rules and practices 
of the schools may be compared. Although this is not 
legally binding, it does reflect a communal judgment that 
each school should have its standards, and indicates what 
these might be. President McCall inquired whether the 
adoption of this document would in any way be related 
to accrediting. President Colwell said no; Dean Harold 
Lindsell felt nonetheless that these documents would in 
effect be a de facto rule. Dean Baker held that they would 
not, but would be a part of the general resources of judg- 
ment for teams sent to schools in difficulty. 


Discussion moved to ‘Institutional Procedures.” This 
document was read by Professor Hiltner. Dean Pope 
questioned the propriety of Item IL. B., 2, paragraph b. 
He felt that the practice of notifying an administrator 
may result consequently in undue bargaining between two 
institutions and the professor, and also in embarrassment 
to the professor if the inquiring institution should decide 
not to call him. This would leave him in a state of jeopardy 
with his original institution. He also called attention to 
the section on retirement, III., B., 3., c., dealing with the 
retirement life annuity. He requested this be referred 
back to the committee for clarification. Dr. Ziegler gave 
an explanation of III., B., 3., ¢., asserting that he felt 
it was substantially correct; however, he reported that he 
would investigate. 


Professor Hiltner defended the practice of notifying an 
administrator that one was making inquiry of one of his 
staff, feeling that if this whole practice was brought out 
into the open, even with the possible other consequences, 
it would improve the general health of hiring. 
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President James I. McCord, Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, Princeton, New Jersey, commented on sabbatical 
leaves, II., B., 1. He wondered whether this assumed that 
sabbaticals were automatic, which the wording seemed to 
imply. Professor Hiltner felt that paragraph 3 provided 
protection against “automatic” leaves, but felt that in 
item 1 there could well be added some such phrase as 
“for each member of the faculty who plans to make use 
of this in line with the conditions suggested below.” The 
intent of the document is to say to the schools that they 
should grant regular sabbaticals. President Colwell felt 
that the professor should be expected to produce a reason- 
able plan acceptable to the school before a sabbatical could 
be granted, and held that the word “travel” should be de- 
leted from paragraph three. This was agreed. 

Dean Williams of Iliff felt that the wording of para- 
graph three, “sabbatical leave should be conceived by the 
teacher” should instead read “should be conceived by the 
teacher and the administration as a time for deeper 
study,” etc. This was agreed. 

There was discussion about other matters, such as 
leaves to professors for further education, but it was held 
these were not germane to the discussion on sabbaticals. 
Dean Mattson mentioned that the discussion may have 
been dealing with some matters more properly belonging 
to the jurisdiction of the institution than to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Association. He stated that he was in favor of 
the document with reservations about the third and 
fourth paragraphs of “Academic Freedom and Tenure,” 
page 1, which he felt were somewhat of a confessional- 
credo nature and would have to have more thorough study. 

Dean Quillian’s motion was carried without negative 
vote. 

President Roberts presented the new schedule of dues. 
(Cf. pp. 56-57 and p. 98.) He clarified his report by inserting 
in paragraph three at the point which now reads “whereas 
the present income from dues from the member schools 
amounts to approximately $19,000 per year,” etc. the fol- 
lowing: “whereas the present income from dues from the 
member schools amounts to approximately $19,000 per year 
and, in order to reach the goal of self-support, this income 
will need to be increased to approximately $29,000 per year 
during the biennium 1960-62, to approximately $39,000 dur- 
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ing the biennium 1962-64, and to approximately $49,000 
during the biennium 1964-66” etc. Paragraph five should 
read, “Be it resolved that we increase our dues so as to pro- 
vide for approximately $29,000 income per year from this 
source for the 1960-62 biennium.” 


Dean Pope on behalf of the Executive Committee offered 
further clarification: In the statement, (1. Accredited and 
Associate Membership Dues) which reads “$80 a year for 
each school with an operating budget of less than $50,000 
per annum” read here and subsequently throughout the doc- 
ument as follows: “$80 a year for each school with a total 
operating expenditure of less than $50,000 per annum,” 
etc. The note that precedes the schedule should read, “ ‘total 
annual operating expenditure’ is understood to include: (1) 
net cost of auxiliary enterprises—board, dormitories and 
book store (no others) ; (2) all other gross operating costs, 
including student aid, scholarships, and a pro-rated part of 
the general costs of a larger or integrally related institution.” 


Discussion of the schedule of dues followed. President 
McCall inquired whether self-support meant support only 
by dues of members. President Roberts replied that the 
main support will be dues, and that the plan thus meets a 
moral obligation assumed in accepting the gift from the 
Sealantic Fund. The Association should continue to seek 
support from other sources. 


President Roberts then moved that the report be adopted 
with the insertions from the Executive Committee given by 
Dean Pope, and that Section V. of the Bylaws be amended 
accordingly. The motion was seconded and carried without 
negative vote. 


Dean Pope announced the two new members of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting who were so selected that there 
might be both regional and denominational representation 
on the Commission. They are President Robert V. Moss, Jr., 
Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
and Professor Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


The presiding officer of the session, Dean Baker, an- 
nounced the election of the Director and his Associate and 
spoke warm words of commendation to them for their work 
and the progress of the Association. 
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THURSDAY EVENING SESSION 
JUNE 16, 1960 


President Colwell, in presenting the Executive Director, 
mentioned that in the fall of 1959 the Association had sent 
the latter to Europe so that there might be deeper under- 
standing and a closer relationship between theological edu- 
cation on the two continents. Dr. Taylor spoke on the sub- 
ject “The Church and Theological Education in Europe—An 
Appreciation.” (Cf. pp. 166-179.) 

The meeting adjourned. 


PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE FOURTH DAY 
FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 17, 1960 


President Colwell presided. Worship was led by Principal 
Coleman. President Colwell introduced Dr. Charles W. 
Ranson, Director of the Theological Education Fund of the 
International Missionary Council of New York City, who 
spoke on the subject “The Church and Theological Educa- 
tion Around the World.” (Cf. pp. 180-190.) Dr. Ranson in an 
inspiring survey suggested that a committee of the AATS 
might be constituted to look into partnership between 
schools of this continent and the theological educational pro- 
grams of the younger churches. This could include re-eval- 
uation of scholarship exchange programs, the institution of 
professorial exchanges and the development of a register 
of professors who might serve for a term in younger theo- 
logical schools. 

A message was read from the American Association of 


Bible Colleges. It was directed that return greetings be dis- 
patched to that Association. 


President Jones brought a message on behalf of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting, in which he said that this Com- 
mission is quite aware of contemporary problems in vari- 
ous member institutions, and that due inquiry is being 
made; it was felt that no action could be taken at this time. 
As proper knowledge is available the member institutions 
will be informed concerning the problems and their dispo- 
sition. 

President Colwell expressed on behalf of the Association 
the deep appreciation felt for the many foundation grants 
and gifts from various sources for the work of the Associa- 
tion and the strengthening of theological education. 
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Dean Williams of Iliff moved that an expression of ap- 
preciation be put into the minutes and forwarded to the 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. for its recent grant of $85,000 for 
the study of pre-seminary education, and that thanks be 
given for the other Lilly Endowment grants of the biennium 
which have made possible the Senior Honors Scholarships, 
the regional conferences, the counseling services, including 
the visiting teams, and the salary of the Associate Direc- 
tor. The motion was enthusiastically carried. 


President Richards moved that we extend to the Sealantic 
Fund, Inc. our appreciation for continuing gifts of the 
Fund, particularly in relation to the $10,000 grant for a 
survey of the support of theological education by the denom- 
inations, and also in appreciation of the recent grant of 
$75,000 for each of three years to the Fund for Theological 
Education. The motion was unanimously voted. 


The report of the Committee on Courtesies was brought 
by President Stuart LeRoy Anderson, Pacific School of Reli- 
gion, Berkeley, California. (Cf. pp. 88-89.) Upon motion 
made by President Anderson the report was enthusiastically 
adopted. 


Dean Pope moved adjournment. The motion carried. 


JOHN E. McCaw, Secretary 
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ADDRESSES 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AND THE CHURCH 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


Our American idea of the ideal seminary is invalid. If it 
be objected that we have more than one ideal, only a slight 
modification of the statement is required. “Our American 
ideas of the ideal seminary are invalid.’’ These ideas influ- 
enced the shape of many seminaries a generation or more 
ago. The experience of those seminaries indicates the in- 
adequacy of these ideals, and suggests the shape of a new 
ideal. 


In this indictment I refer specifically to the relationship 
of the seminary to the Church. 


This relationship exists today in the two extremes. 
At the one, the seminary exists as a creature of the denom- 
ination. At the other extreme, the seminary is non-denomi- 
national, not organically related to any Church and usually 
controlled by an independent, self-perpetuating Board of 
Trustees who are the ultimate legal authority. To assert the 
existence of these two extremes is not to deny the existence 
between them of a wide variety of relationships between 
seminary and Church. All degrees of denominational rela- 
tionship or independence exist today in our schools. But 
the formative, influential concepts are the idealized con- 
cepts. 


In the attitudes of our constituencies, it is the extremes 
that are idealized. Both of them are identified as the ideal 
relationship. Not, of course, at the same time or by the same 
people. If asked, most of our financial supporters would say 
either “The strictly-denominational seminary is the best,” 
or “The non-denominational seminary is the best.” Most of 
the active and dedicated workers within our churches will 
vote for the one; most philanthropic foundations and the 
sophisticated well-to-do will vote for the other. The truth is 
that both are subject to serious liabilities. 


The very sharpness of the separation of loyalties between 
these two extremes suggests that each is deprived of a ma- 
jor value. The major value which each extreme loses is eas- 
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ily identified as the major emphasis of the other. A vital and 
responsible relationship to a Church and its churches is the 
asset of one; academic freedom and resource is the asset of 
the other. Each of these advantages is the exclusive, posses- 
sion of one extreme. At least, each idealized extreme tends 
to possess only one of these advantages. 


A realistic look at these extremes in the light of actual 
experience shows that each has fallen below the high estate 
of an ideal. But it must be understood that the declination of 
these two extremes from the high ground of the ideal is due 
to more than what Butterfield calls “the gravitational pull’ 
in human history. Not the failure to achieve the accepted 
ideal, but the limitation within the original dream deter- 
mined the developing weakness of each extreme. 


To a large degree each of these types is a reaction, a re- 
action liable to the exaggeration of all reactionary institu- 
tions. The non-denominational type developed in reaction 
against ecclesiastical interference with instruction, in re- 
sistance to heresy trials of professors, in flight from ges- 
tapo-like visitation to the classroom by clerical inspectors. 
Nor is this all past history. A team of faculty visitors made 
this comment on a seminary this year: 

“The faculty does not appear to have complete 
control of the academic program. This may result 
from the direct control of the program in this Con- 
fessional Church and the unresolved issue of 
whether the seminary itself is essentially a Church 
leadership training school or a graduate educa- 
tional school of religion . .. The Church has what 
it considers an essential control in a Confessional 
Church over curriculum, students and faculty... 
The Confessional limits to ‘academic freedom’ are 
indicated in the Articles of Incorporation where 
it is stated that ‘Deviations by the professors or 
instructors from the doctrinal standard shall be 
deemed sufficient cause of removal from office upon 
proceeding in the manner prescribed therefore...’”’ 

This kind of prescription by the denomination for its 
seminary has created the universities’ fear that any expres- 
sion of religious faith will interfere with academic free- 
dom. Yet the strongest sanction for academic freedom is 
religious. Why should the university grant us academic 
freedom? All our efforts to justify it in terms of practical 
social value are self-defeating. To argue that the scientist 
should be free to study what has no applied value today 
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because it may have an applied value tomorrow is to de- 
grade and endanger scientific study. I am sick of hearing 
that Einstein discovered the principle of atomic fission 
in 1904, but that it didn’t result in actual usable energy 
for a generation and that therefore scientists should be al- 
lowed to engage in “non-profitable” exploration today. Scien- 
tific study has a broader, solider, and grander justification 
than this, and it derives from a religious view of man. To 
the Christian, scientific study is one of the major ways of 
achieving man’s God-given destiny. Nor are the rulers of 
society capable of being convinced by our claim as profes- 
sors that we alone are capable of a distinterested and im- 
partial appraisal of conflicting claims, and therefore should 
be granted academic freedom. The reasons for this failure 
are in part the fault of our rulers, but in part our own fault. 


Finally, the protection of academic freedom for all subjects 
is necessary for the welfare of Christianity. A Christian 
tries to formulate, to systematize his belief in God. But he 
confesses that all men are sinful and that all human achieve- 
ments including man’s creedal definitions of God fall short 
of perfection. For the Christian, God alone is perfect. And 
the Christian recognizes the universality of what Butter- 
field called “the gravitational pull” in human history. This, 
he said, 

“|, . tends to bring down man’s loftiest dreams, so 
that over a considerable span of time a long-term 
purpose generally manages to mix itself into a lot 
of earth ... The Christian Church itself regarded 
as a visible and terrestrial institution, has not been 
exempt from that bias, that curious twist in events, 
that gravitational pull in human nature, which 
draws the highest things downwards, mixes them 
with earth, and taints them with human cupidity.”’1 


What seemed an adequate definition of God two genera- 
tions ago reveals its inadequacy in this generation. It would 
be blasphemous for us ever to assert that God is not more 
than the best statement we are able to write today. There- 
fore, it is a Christian duty to guarantee freedom to study 
and to teach lest we should keep a better knowledge of God 
from finding its way to man. We cannot know in advance 
from what study in what area new religious knowledge 





1 Herbert Butterfield, Christianity and Hist : 
1stay ee a0. y story (London: Bell, 
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will come. Therefore, we Christians must champion the 
freedom of all our colleagues. 


In the effort to gain the right to teach the next genera- 
tion of preachers not only more than the laymen knew but 
more than this generation of preachers knew, some sem- 
inaries shook off one after the other the shackles of ecclesi- 
astical control, until they were all gone; and the adminis- 
trators of such schools could boast proudly (as one did re- 
cently in my presence), “Our school has no organic relation- 
ship to any Church!” 


At the other extreme, the reaction was equally strong. In 
part, each extreme has been reacting against the other ; 
in part, they have chosen opposite sides in a more general 
struggle. The “loss” of schools to a particular Church has 
almost always resulted in the creation of protest schools as 
tightly anchored to the denomination as legal lore and the 
peculiar genius of each denomination permits. As an aside 
I may observe the strange fact in my personal career that 
I have served in only three seminaries, but that each of the 
three is one of a pair: The Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago and Northern Baptist Seminary, the Candler 
School of Theology at Emory and the School of Religion at 
Vanderbilt, the School of Theology at Claremont and the 
Department of Religion at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


The ‘“strictly-denominational seminary” has kept an or- 
ganic or responsible relationship to the Church. Its faculty 
is restricted to one denomination ; benefits to students 
are given with discrimination to members of the denom- 
ination. Here a vital relationship to a Church and _ its 
churches adds realism to theological instruction. It gives 
the seminary a setting in the life of the profession—a real- 
istic, institutionalized, active setting. Such a setting is im- 
portant for professional education of a high order. From 
it there flows to the campus a series of informal, extra- 
curricular contacts which add depth and realism to the 
course of studies. By these contacts understanding of the 
Church and the ministry is deepened. From these contacts, 
the students’ motivation is nourished and supported. As 
the medical student’s dedication to the practice of medicine 
is deepened through his observation of the distinguished 
surgeon in the operating room and through his personal as- 
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sociation with him; as the young scholar is inspired to de- 
vote himself to the pursuit of truth not only through the 
seminar but also through his various associations with the 
distinguished professor; so to the theological student, asso- 
ciations of a personal sort with great leaders of the Church 
who are themselves immersed in the work of the profession 
provide stimulation and confirmation of one’s vocation 
which is otherwise often lost in the very processes of pro- 
fessional education. 


We forget that the old pattern of professional education 
through apprenticeship had real values. We forget the 
values because they were often outweighed by the personal 
limitations of the doctor, preacher, or judge to whom the 
apprentice looked for instruction and guidance. Therefore, 
we turned to professional faculties—to groups of precep- 
tors whose combined abilities surpass the competence of 
any individual. This is a real enrichment of professional 
education. 


In our enthusiasm for this new strength we have made 
errors. We have in the recent past assumed that all the 
skills learned in apprenticeship could be taught better in 
the classroom. Today, we recognize the falsity of this as- 
sumption, and we are avid for clinical internship, pastoral 
internship, workshops, and field work. Undergirding these 
new ventures is the realization that some professional skills 
can be learned only in their real setting. 


Some years ago a professor of practical theology at a mid- 
western seminary told me this story: 


He was teaching a course in religious ceremony and sacra- 
ment. One of his students came to him in dire need. 
“Professor,” he said, “you know I have a student church 
down state, and I have been called back there to conduct a 
funeral on Thursday.” “Oh well,” said the professor, “you 
remember that we went all through the funeral service 
just a few days ago.” “Oh yes,” said the student, “but this 
man is dead!” 

The presence of a corpse makes all the difference. There 
is no corpse in the class room. There are no bereaved 
relatives to whom the preacher stands as a representative 
of Christian faith and consolation. Only in a real situation 
can the student know what this particular ministry is. 


The general criticism of courses in the “Practical Field” 
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by our alumni is that they were not practical. To some ex- 


tent, this is due to the impossibility of teaching certain 
skills in a classroom. 


Another error in our enthusiasm for Schools of Theology 
was the assumption that the Theological Faculty could pro- 
vide a complete professional education apart from Churches. 
The medical faculty uses hospitals, not only for its interns, 
but throughout the two clinical years which precede the 
internship and are the essential preparation for it. The 
separation of British medical education from hospitals is 
not a real difference, for the completion of medical educa- 
tion through hospital experience under supervision is as- 
sumed as an obligation by the hospitals. If our Churches 
would assume an equal obligation for the oversight of ap- 
prentices, the burden of theological education in the schools 
would be lightened and the quality would be improved. 


As a practical matter in our experience in America, 
internship programs falter and fail where there is no vital 
relationship to a Church. They always have, and I predict 
that they always will. This vital relationship is the strength 
of the denominational seminary. Where it exists, internships 
have been carried on successfully, without undue tension 
between church and school, supported not just by payments 
in cash or in kind but by the sense of shared responsibility 
within and to the particular Christian communion. 


It is not only in its greater efficiency that the denomina- 
tional school per se surpasses the non-denominational school 
of the university type. It has advantages in the enduring 
nature of its devotion to professional education, and in its 
response to Christian conscience. 


Academia has its ecology no less than the biological 
world. The seminary in a university is under strong and 
unremitting pressure to be like the rest of the university in 
university terms. Professional education is not a university 
term—though many universities have professional schools. 
The ideal of the university is the increase of what is known; 
research is its method, and the Scholar and Scientist are 
its glory. The professional faculty in the university is under 
just as much pressure to conform as the junior executive 
is in Suburbia. That they usually yield to these pressures is 
written in the records of our university schools, Look back 
fifty years. Trace through that time the involvement of 
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faculty in church work and in research; record the number 
of professional degrees and the number of graduate de- 
grees; check the percentage of graduates in pastorates, and 
draw your own conclusions. 


But this very conformity to the ideals of the university 
has developed intellectual quality in theological education, 
It has prevented the intellectual deterioration of profes- 
sional education. It makes impossible crude practicality 
which is always a live option ‘there. The medical student 
resists the college requirement of a course in literature. 
“T am going to be a surgeon,” he says. ‘““What good will 
literature do me in the operating room?” The respect for 
learning in the larger academic community outlaws this 
attitude for the theological student. The theologue may re- 
strict his diet to sermon meat in the strictly-denominational 
school, but not in this larger setting. The devotion to schol- 
arship prevents also the student’s introverted concern with 
his own development—intellectual, emotional, spiritual— 
as the ultimate goal. This second level vocationalism, while 
not as crude as the other, is equally restrictive. Even pro- 
fessional students need the intellectual enthusiasm for learn- 
ing what truth is—regardless of its potential profit for the 
student as the student sees it. These are the positive values 
in the relationship of the seminary to the larger world of 
learning; such an association has values that should be 
sought for the ideal seminary. 


The weakness of the strictly-denominational seminary 
is the rich soil it provides for the growth of a fungus which 
saps the vitality of all professional education. The liability 
in professional education in a professional school is nar- 
rowness—narrowness that is unnecessary and undesirable, 
narrowness that results from exclusion of vitally relevant 
material. This is the chronic disease of all professional 
schools: medical and legal no less than theological. Here in 
this dedicated community, we all belong to the same fra- 
ternity, we know the same words, we are familiar with the 
same hymns, we share the same presuppositions, and alien 
ideas enter only when they have been filtered through minds 
that are just like ours. 


Theological professors in the non-denominational schools 
often attack the lack of academic freedom in a denomina- 
tional school because it requires a creedal confession from 
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the faculty. But this is not where the freedom is lost. The 
faculty member in such a school will reply sincerely and 
accurately that this requirement does not limit him because 
the confession adequately states his faith. It is the student’s 
academic freedom that is lost. If he is to serve a church in a 
multi-faith community (that is, in America), his schooling 
should present the challenge of these alien faiths, both re- 
ligious and non-religious, in all their own vigor—as the 
members of no one cult can present them. 


A few members of other tribes on a faculty introduce a 
salutary reminder of the outside world. The life of the 
school becomes healthier; the presentation of its own con- 
fession less superficial. 


The non-university school can be and has been on occasion 
more responsive to a Christian challenge than the non- 
denominational school. This is partly due to the greater 
flexibility of single-function institution versus complex 
institution. What dean of a university school of religion has 
never heard in reply to his request for funds, “You'll have 
to wait your turn; we’re concentrating on the needs of the 
medical school this year”? The non-university school profits 
in mobility from its limited function and the single responsi- 
bility of its board. The value of independent status to the 
seminary has been recognized in recent years in the move- 
ment of seminaries away from the status of a department 
in a liberal arts college. A recent report cites the following 
reasons why schools change to “independent” status: 


“they have not been free to develop into a good 
school: the college with which they have been as- 
sociated absorbed most of the time and attention 
of the Board of Trustees; the seminary had not 
only suffered from insufficient funds, but it needed 
financial assets almost as great, if not greater, 
than the assets of the college; the seminary is a 
post-graduate professional school and its functions 
and problems are quite different from those of a 
liberal arts college...” 


But much more valuable in independence is the denomina- 
tional school’s responsibility to a Christian Church. Before 
I left the southeast several years ago, every seminary in the 
region had opened its doors to Negroes—except for two. 
It is not a coincidence that each of these was an integral 
part of a university, controlled by a university board of 
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trustees. The full weight of the Church’s conscience can- 
not be as effectively mustered upon a university board as 
it can upon the board of a seminary. 


The theme of this paper has been that neither the non- 
denominational school nor the strictly-denominational 
school is the ideal for the theological seminary today. The 
ideal lies between them. The model upon which we should 
strive to shape our institutions must include the major 
values of both extremes. In relationship to churches it must 
be not non-denominational but inter-denominational. Its 
relationship to its Churches must be organic, or in some 
other way a responsible relationship. The seminary must 
be obligated to its Churches, not only for financial support, 
but also for continuing approval of its basic function of 
educating ministers for the Churches. 


The relationship to the Churches should be vital and 
intimate in the functioning of the school, indirect and re- 
mote in control. The freedom of the faculty to determine 
curriculum, the responsibility of administration in choosing 
faculty are as essential to quality here as they are in the 
university. The Churches that will grant this degree of 
freedom to their seminary need not fear any competition. 


In conclusion, I suggest these three characteristics of the 
ideal seminary of tomorrow. First, it will be responsi- 
bly inter-denominational—neither non-denominational nor 
strictly denominational. Second, it will enjoy academic free- 
dom, gladly granted it by the Churches as a Christian obliga- 
tion. Third, it will be an independent institution with a 
functional association with a larger academic community. 
I trust that you will seriously consider whether or not this 
type of inter-denominational school should be the ideal for 
the next generation. If this is impossible, challenge your 
own pattern with your own dream of a relationship worthy 
of the name Christian. 
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A HISTORIAN’S VIEW OF THE CHURCH AND 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


SIDNEY E. MEAD 


Since the topic originally suggested to me was “A History 
of the Church and Theological Education in America” I first 
conceived it as primarily the story of theological education, 
with some indication of how the peculiar nature of develop- 
ments in the American churches has conditioned its con- 
ception and conduct. 


But when at long last I came to write the paper, I was 
chagrined to note that—borrowing a phrase from a famous 
tale—already there has been so much said, and on the whole 
so well said, on this topic, and most of it is so readily 
available, that such a story would be derivative, repetitious 
and superfluous. I have indeed incorporated all the ideas 
on the subject I have thus far been able to muster in two 
articles: one, a long article on “Denominationalism . . .” 
published in the December 1954 issue of Church History; 
and the other called “The Rise of the Evangelical Concep- 
tion of the Ministry in America (1607-1850) ,” published in 
the second volume of what we have come to call the Niebuhr, 
Williams and Gustafson study of Theological Education in 
the United States and Canada. I shall not confuse you by 
mentioning the writings of other men. 

I would be embarrassed merely to repeat what I said in 
those articles on this occasion, since I assume that most 
of you can, and those of you who are not administrators do, 
read. 

Therefore, I have abandoned historical narrative, and 
even shifted from the published title: ‘““A Historical View 
of the Church and Theological Education in America,” to 
“A Hlistorian’s View...” of these matters. My intention 
is, then, merely to make a few observations on the church 
and theological education in America from a historian’s 
point of view, which will indicate some of the attitudes, 
premises, and problems that one encounters along this path. 


The historian I have in mind is, of course, myself, a 
topic of perennial interest to me. As a historian the field 
I have exclusively cultivated is American Church History. 

And here I encounter the first problem. For American 
Church History is in a peculiarly ambiguous position today, 
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because it is not clear as yet whether it belongs primarily 
to the “Church History” of the seminaries or the American 
History of the university departments. 


I assume that if one is to be effective as a scholar he must 
work within the context of existing disciplines. “History” 
is a discipline entrenched in the university and recognized 
by organization into a department. “Church History” is a 
discipline entrenched in the seminary and recognized either 
by organization as a “Field,” or.a named chair in the living 
room. 

Without specifying for the moment what the difference 
is, I expect little dissent from the statement that “Church 
History” is commonly supposed to be different in intent 
and/or method from the “History” of the university depart- 
ments. I would at least expect resistance from both to the 
suggestion that the two be merged. This may, of course, 
reflect sheer institutional inertia, of which theological 
schools have their share—but no more than their share. 


Informally, of course, in university related theological 
schools there has for long been a great deal of interchange 
between the two disciplines. And, for example, at the 
University of Chicago it has been common for church his- 
torians from the theological faculty to have a joint appoint- 
ment in the History Department. But this is a long way 
from amalgamation of the two disciplines—which I think 
most of you as representative seminarians would look upon 
with some skepticism. If you will ask yourself “Why?” (or, 
better yet, “Why not?’), and try to formulate an answer, 
you will be on the way to seeing that a gulf exists between 
theological school and so-called “secular” learning in 
America. 


The question is especially pressed upon the American 
church historian because of the existing practical situation 
which forces him to work in both disciplines. And unless I 
here merely reflect my paranoid tendencies, he is likely to 
be somewhat suspect by representatives of each. 


It appears to me that Church Historians in the seminaries 
have never known quite what to do with American Church 
History. I think this is because church historians, who 
naturally enough have supposed that their subject matter 
was “the church”, have been baffled by the American scene. 
To them the study seemed to depend upon the possibility of 
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defining a historical entity called “the church.” In the 
European countries this was usually plausible, and there 
church history with its categories was largely developed. 
But confronted with the proliferation of denominations in 
America, all equal before the law in a fashion that made 
the traditional categories of “church”, “dissenter”, “sect’’, 
meaningless, the first question for church historians was 
“What and where is ‘the church’”—the one, true, holy, 
catholic, apostolic church—“‘the body of Christ.” Church 
historians, when they looked at America, tended to lament, 
“they have taken away my Lord’s body and I know not 
where to find it.” 


Hence, American Church History has remained the step- 
child of Church History in the seminaries, always under the 
suspicion that a chief reason for a student’s interest in it 
is that his “linguistic, historical and philosophical back- 
grounds are inadequate for research and independent study 
in Early, Medieval or Reformation Church History’, as 
Professor Trinterud of McCormick Theological Seminary 
once put it (thus indicating what he thought the only 
scholarly content was). 


Because of this situation, courses in Church History in the 
seminaries have commonly ground to a halt with the Ref- 
ormation or the 17th Century, and have been followed by 
a “history” of the seminary’s denomination in America, 
with the clear implication that this is the story of “The 
Church” since 1607—or whatever date that particular de- 
nomination was planted or sprouted on this continent. 


Meanwhile, when History was fighting for recognition as 
a discipline in the universities, the prevailing conception 
of the historian was that of the “objective”, disinterested, 
outside observer of the past whose aim was the observation 
and description of events and their organization chrono- 
logically. In brief, he was to be “scientific’’—in the worst 
sense, so far as history is concerned. 


However fruitful this outlook was in many areas, it did 
not make for a congenial attitude toward the study of re- 
ligious groups in America on the part of university histo- 
rians. The obvious objection was that in such study 
“objectivity” would be impossible. And granted the Ameri- 
can religious scene in general, and the historians’ definition 
of “objectivity” in particular, this was quite plausible. 
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Besides, ardent writers of denominational chronicles fur- 
nished them with plenty of examples of what they feared. 


But during the past twenty-five years, with the broaden- 
ing of American history to include social, intellectual and 
cultural history, plus a change in method, a great surge of 
interest in the study of religion in America has taken place 
in the universities—outstandingly in departments of His- 
tory, Literature, and Philosophy—exemplified in many pub- 
lications. It is not unfair to say that during this time prac- 
tically all the original and creative work in the history of 
Christianity in America has come from these departments. 
Here the initiative has been lodged in recent times—not with 
the church historians in the seminaries. Now, of course, this 
university oriented study is slipping into the seminaries 
through back doors—i.e., on reading lists. 


The significance of this development is that American 
Church History is now largely oriented to departments of 
history rather than Church History. 


Meanwhile, with the theological revival in the American 
denominations since the 1930’s has come a sharpening of 
the distinction between “church and world,” “sacred and 
secular,” “Church History and secular history.” 


So, as American Church Historian, I sometimes feel that 
I stand in a “no man’s land” between seminary and univer- 
sity, between church-history and secular-history; or again, 
that I stand with one foot in each, with the gap between 
them ever widening. 


Naturally I am trying to hold the two together. For it 
seems to me that we have to recognize that the universities 
are the centers and arbiters of intellectual respectability in 
our society, and that history as a university discipline is 
here to stay and be lived with. It follows that unless Church 
History can maintain its position in the universities it is in 
danger of coming to be regarded only as a sectarian mythol- 
ogy—as indeed, the content of some of the courses taught 
and books published already is. 


I have found that when I am addressing a group of 
“secular” historians I apparently sound to them like -a 
“Christian,” and when addressing a group of self-con- 
sciously Christian churchmen | apparently sound to them 
like a secular historian. Of course, in a mixed group I merely 
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sound confused—which is probably closer to the truth of 
the matter. Tonight I probably shall sound “secular”—hav- 
ing already intimated that whoever proposed the topic, 
“A History of the Church and Theological Education in 
America” for a summer evening’s address displayed a woe- 
ful lack of understanding of what the history of the histo- 
rians is. But if he spoke from the stance of a Christian, 
then it is possible that he suggested a manageable topic— 
for the same reason that the author of Genesis could de- 
scribe the creation of the earth and everything therein in 
less than three small pages of text. (Meditate on that com- 
ment the next opportunity you have to think.) 

The point here is important and deserves more and better 
treatment than I could manage even if I had unlimited time 
—which I presume I do not have. 

My suggestion is that the difference between so-called 
“sacred” and “secular” historians, and hence the misun- 
derstanding between them, is rooted in an essentially dif- 
ferent way of conceiving, apprehending, and representing 
reality or “the real’. I was confirmed in this belief by read- 
ing recently Erich Auerbach’s MIMESIS: The Representa- 
tion of Reality in Western Literature. 

Auerbach contrasts the “Christian” view with that of 
“modern realism’, from which, he holds, it “differs com- 
pletely.”” The Christian view leads to “the figural interpre- 
tation of history’? which 

“implies that every occurrence in all its everyday 

reality, is simultaneously a part in a world-histor- 

ical context through which each part is related to 

every other, and thus is likewise to be regarded as 
' being of all times, or above all time.” 


He continues, 
“In this conception, an occurrence on earth signi- 
fies not only itself but at the same time another, 
which it predicts or confirms, without prejudice 
to the power of its concrete reality here and now. 
The connection between occurrences is not re- 
garded as primarily a chronological or causal 
development but as a oneness within the divine 
plan, of which all the occurrences are parts and 
reflections. Their direct earthy connection 1s of 
secondary importance, and often their mterpreta- 
tion can altogether dispense with any knowledge 
OPE a 

From the viewpoint of what Auerbach calls “modern 
realism” in which modern “secular” history is rooted, the 
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“eonnection between occurrences” is, of course, “regarded 
as primarily a chronological or causal development” and 
“their direct earthy connection” is thought to be of primary 
importance in understanding and explaining them. 

My concern here is not to try to resolve the difference 
between these two viewpoints, but to make it as sharp and 
clear as possible as a help in understanding the gulf between 
theologically oriented Church History and “secular” oriented 
histories of church activities, ideologies, and organizations. 
The first is primarily concerned about what I call the time- 
less vertical dimensions of events; the second about the 
time-contained horizontal relationships between events. 
Each is premised upon the quest for meaning, but to the 
second, the viewpoint of the first seems to imply that 
nothing of real importance is to be learned from the study 
of the horizontal relationships between events, and he fears 
that the next step is a loss of interest in the events them- 
selves. And he can find some basis in the history of Chris- 
tianity for supposing that this is not an unfounded fear. 

There are, then, two different conceptions of the nature 
and purpose of Church History. For during the “liberal” 
era, church historians by and large assumed the “secular” 
stance in their professional work. But with the revival of 
theological consciousness during the past generation many 
have appeared to return to a more “Christian” outlook on 
history with consequent accentuation of the difference, and 
some of them are contorted in the attempt to assume both 
stances at the same time. To each, separately, the other 
seems to be simply wrong-headed in his approach to his- 
tory—which of course he is, granted the other’s premises. 

For several years I taught a course in modern “Church 
History” with one of my colleagues. After my lectures he 
would commonly say, “That was a good sociological exposi- 
tion of developments, but what makes it ‘Church’ history?” 
After his lectures I would commonly say, “That was a fine 
exhortation or sermon, but how do you manage to get along 
with so little attention to ‘the plain, physical facts’ of the 
situation?” 

This was a salutory confrontation for us because it 
pricked both of us into trying to think through our theory 
of “History” and “Church History” and to declare our- 
selves. But I am not so sure that it was a healthful situation 
for the students who had to take examinations that either 
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or both of us together might prepare. More commonly in 
seminaries the methodological dichotomy here suggested 
exists between the “Christian” (in Auerbach’s sense) the- 
ology taught and the “secular” oriented Church History. 
Hence the students, in addition to their other burdens, have 
to come to terms with the schizophrenia existing in the 
faculty. 


No doubt some tendencies within the theological revival 
of our day militate against the conception of history most 
commonly accepted in the universities, and indeed against 
study of the plain physical facts of our own American his- 
tory. When theologically oriented Church Historians of this 
school become aware of what “secular” historians call “His- 
tory”, they sometimes speak knowingly and patronizingly 
of the ‘“‘non-theological’ factors, and thus conveniently by- 
pass the real issue which is the relationship between theo- 
logical and “secular” learning in our culture. Meanwhile we 
may be in the unhappy position so candidly stated by Hugh 
Hartshorne upon his retirement as Professor of Psychology 
of Religion in the Yale Divinity School. Professor Hart- 
shorne, who had worked closely with the Department of 
Education of the University, stated as his mature conclu- 
sion that what is called “theological education” in America 
“¢g neither theological [according to theological standards], 
nor education [according to accepted educational stand- 
ards |.” 


This situation has existed, or been developing, since some- 
time in the 18th Century wherein Alfred N. Whitehead 
noted the first landmarks “indicating the widening chasm 
between the theological tradition and the modern intellectual 
world.” It was, he thought, “a notable event in the history 
of ideas when the clergy of the Western races began to 
waver in their appeal to constructive reason.” 


Since then theological education has usually been deriva- 
tive, on the defensive, and instrumental. Early in the 19th 
Century it began to be argued that the minister needed only 
enough “secular” learning to enable him to answer the 
arguments of the skeptics of his day. With the growth of 
that idea, the intellectiial love of God tended to wither. 


What is at stake here is the future of Church History as 
an intellectual discipline in the universities. I think, as I 
have intimated, that behind the difference suggested there 
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is a point on which there can be no compromise unless con- 
fusion be the most desirable condition. Each must say to 
the other, if I can’t join you, I must beat you. 


The Historian’s View of “The Church” in America 


Any consideration of “The Church” in the United States 
is brought up sharply against the obvious multiplicity of 
independent, organized Christian religious groups. I noted 
above that this situation has commonly baffled church his- 
torians, and why it has done so. 

Most of these groups when transplanted to America, or 
when they originated here, made either explicitly or im- 
plicitly the claim to be the one true church of Christ on 
earth. Hence the clash of these conflicting claims emerged 
with American self-consciousness, and still continues. 

I suppose that in this situation one can take his choice, 
and hold either that only one is the true church—the impli- 
cation of the way “American Church” History is still 
handled in some seminaries—or that somehow all are mani- 
festations of the church. I choose the latter alternative, and 
am delighted to find that in this respect I am a 19th Century 
Evangelical. 

Some of the clearest words on the nature of the Church 
in America were spoken by the great church historian Philip 
Schaff at a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in Basle in 
1879. Schaff explained to the gathered churchmen that in 
America “where there is no National or State Church, there 
can be no Dissenters or Non-Conformists as in England, and 
no sects in the sense in which this word is used on the Con- 
tinent in opposition to the Church.” American Christianity, 
he explained, “‘is not an organic unit, nor a confederation of 
churches, but is divided into an indefinite number of inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical organizations called Denominations” 
which “are equal before the law.” 

These American denominations, he continued, are “cer- 
tainly not the ideal and ‘final condition of Christianity” but 
as discreet “historical phases” of the one church, we must 
try to understand them as they are. And in order to do this 
we must realize three things: “That American denomina- 
tionalism is the necessary outcome of the Church History 
of Europe; that “there is a difference between denomina- 
tionalism and sectarianism” ; and that for all the divisions in 
America, its denominations “are really more united in spirit 
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than the different theological schools and church parties of 
[European] national churches” which are gathered “under 
one governmental roof.” 

Three things suggested by Schaff should be emphasized. 
The first is that these many denominations are a natural 
development from the preceding history of the church; that 
here they are as historical entities which we have to take 
seriously and come to terms with one way or the other. Too 
often American denominational leaders have in effect tried 
to ignore the existence of other denominations, or perhaps 
have looked upon them as the elements of an ecclesiastical 
nightmare which would disappear some happy morning 
when The Church in America wakes up. 

The second is that there is a difference between “denom- 
inationalism” and “sectarianism.” Here Schaff spoke out of 
the Evangelical context. In brief, “denominationalism” was 
seen as that historical situation wherein the church—the 
body of Christ—is divided organizationally into many dis- 
ereet bodies denominated by different names. The important 
thing here was recognition of the underlying unity of the 
ehurch of Christ, which prevented any denominationalist 
from making the absolutistic claim that his group was ex- 
clusively the church. Hence, as Schaff said, American de- 
nominationalism “is compatible with true catholicity of 
spirit.” 

“Sectarianism” on the other hand, was marked by the ab- 
solutistic claim of a group that it was alone the true church. 
“The society of Sandemanian Baptists, consisting of seven 
persons—who hold that they constitute the whole church in 
America” was noted as an example of “sectarianism” by 
a writer in the Princeton Review in 1946, as was the Roman 
Catholic Church with its millions of members. 

An intriguing historical problem is why this most use- 
ful distinction between ‘‘denominationalism” and “sectari- 
anism” was so generally lost sight of in America that today 
the prevailing tendency seems to be to see only sinful “sec- 
tarianism” in the divisions that exist. I have been puzzled 
by the fact that in spite of the recent wide interest in 
ecumenicity, the whole Evangelical Movement of the 19th 
Century seems to be an almost forgotten chapter of America 
Church History. Perhaps it is in part because the present 
theological revival with all its concern for a “doctrine” of 
the church, has tended to weaken churchmen’s interest in 
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the horizontal relationships between the events of the pres- 
ent and their immediate past. 

The third thing to be noted in Schaff is that he flatly 
rejected the attempt to understand the American denomina- 
tions by trying to apply the traditional “church-sect (or dis- 
senter)” typology. Personally I am in full agreement with 
him, since (aside from an allergy to typologies in general), 
the attempt seems to me to stand in the way of really look- 
ing at our American religious experience, studying the ac- 
tual nature of our “denominations,” and trying historically 
to understand what they are and how they got that way. 

In summary of this point, and foregoing further explana- 
tion, I think that from the historian’s point of view all 
these organized religious groups in America are to be seen 
on a continuum—the church—and his study embraces each 
and all as being, possibly, manifestations of “The Church.” 
In other words, I am reasserting what to some bright young 
theologians has seemed to be an old “liberal” heresy: that 
to the historian of the church, his subject matter includes 
all those individuals and groups who have called themselves 
or been called by others, ‘“‘Christian.” The definition of what 
is “the church” is the end, and not the beginning of his quest 
in the same sense that the definition of “what is American” 
is the target for the study of America, not the launching pad 
for the historian’s guided intellectual missile. 

Had the Evangelical outlook prevailed, theological educa- 
tion in America need not have been splintered into innum- 
erable small sectarian schools. Nor would the inter-denom- 
inational schools be subject to the constant sniping from 
ardent sectarians that now goes on. 


The Denomination and the Relationship Between 
Denominations 

Next the historian would observe that if one is to compre- 
hend. theological education in America he must understand 
the nature of an American denomination, and the relation- 
ship between denominations. 

The Constitutional provisions for religious freedom and 
the separation of church and state constituted the central 
factor in the emergence of the denomination as the organ- 
izational form of Christianity in America. These provisions 
made manifest what had already largely become the fact— 
that every religious group was to be a voluntary association 
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with all the characteristics pertaining thereto. They im- 
pressed into the still soft stuff of the emerging nation’s re- 
ligious, social and legal systems Thomas Jefferson’s defini- 
tion of a church (which he probably borrowed from John 
Locke) ; ‘‘a church”, he said, 
“..is a voluntary society of men, joining them- 
selves together of their own accord, in order to 
the public worshipping of God in such a manner 
as they judge acceptable to him and effectual to 
the salvation of their souls. It is voluntary because 
no man is by nature [or country] bound to any 
church. The hope of salvation is the cause of his 
entering into it. If he finds anything wrong in it, 
he should be as free to go out as he was to come in.” 
From the viewpoint of the commonwealth, such a “volun- 
tary society’—as Roger Williams had held in The Bloody 


Tenent of Persecution— 


“, . is like unto... any other Society or Com- 
pany in London; which Companies may hold their 
courts, keeps their Records, hold disputations, and 
in matters concerning their Society may dissent, 
divide, break into Schisms and Factions, sue and 
implead each other at the Law, wholly break up 
and dissolve into pieces and nothing,” 


without any outside interference whatsover. To us, nothing 
is as boring as the internal conflicts of another denomination. 

Several things followed naturally from the establishment 
of these basic principles. 

Obviously there would be a large number of religious 
groups, and there would be competition between them. The 
Rationalists domesticated such wild multiplicity by postu- 
lating “the essentials of every religion,” holding that every 
“sect” willy-nilly inculeated these essentials in its adherents, 
and arguing that these alone were necessary to insure good 
morals, “order in government, and obedience to the laws.” 
So Thomas Jefferson could suavely compare Virginia’s Es- 
tablishment with New York’s and Pennsylvania’s religious 
freedom, and argue that there “religion is well supported ; 
of various kinds, indeed, but all good enough; [because] 
all sufficient to preserve peace and order.” 

This was all very well from the viewpoint of the Com- 
monwealth. But from the viewpoint of the free churches the 
implication was that only what they held and taught in com- 
mon was relevant to the being and well being of the society 
and government. And the obverse side of that implication 
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was that what any group held and taught as peculiar to 
itself—in other words, the only elements that justified its 
separate existence—was irrelevant to the general welfare. 
Perhaps it is significant that the acceptance of religious 
freedom on these terms was followed immediately by the 
Evangelical view that the only business of the church was 
the salvation of souls, and for this alone ministers needed 
to be trained and educated. This greatly affected the con- 
ception and conduct of theological schools. 


The Rationalists actively encouraged a multiplicity of 
religious groups as a positive good, holding—as did James 
Madison for example—that as the multiplicity of interest 
groups in the commonwealth guaranteed the preservation 
of civil liberties, so the multiplicity of religious groups guar- 
anteed the preservation of religious liberty, for the simple 
reason that all the others would tend to combine against 
any one that threatened to become completely dominant and 
tyrannous. This indeed has been the case. 


The Evangelicals of the type who formed the Alliance 
in 1846 seem to me to have been the wisest churchmen 
of their day and place. For whether or not they accepted 
the multiplicity of religious groups as a positive good—as 
some of them did for sound reasons—they accepted it as a 
fact of history within the providence of God and tried to 
read His meaning and intent in permitting it. 


Their doctrine of the church was enunciated in “denom- 
inationalism”, as defined above in my reference to Philip 
Schaff. What they lamented was “sectarianism” with its 
absolutistic claims, which could lead only to cut-throat com- 
petition and fratricidal war between Christians. 


To them of course, the divisions were all too obvious. 
Hence, the perennially important question was “what is the 
essential or vital bond of unity in the [outwardly divided] 
church ?”—the guard against “sectarianism”? And they an- 
swered, as did the Presbyterian brethren of The General 
Assembly (New School) of 1847, it is the “grand truth of 
revelation,” namely, 

“We have all, who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, substantially one Lord, one faith and one 
baptism. We are all called in one hope of our call- 
ing, and in one body, and that the body of Christ. 
We have all one Saviour, one Bible, one Heaven, 
one destination, one and the same eternal home; 
by whatever name we may here be called.” 
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More directly speaking to the American scene, the eminent 
Presbyterian minister and scholar, Albert Barnes declared 
in 1855, 

“The spirit of this land is, that the Church of 
Christ is not under the Episcopal form, or the Bap- 
tist, the Methodist, the Presbyterian, or the Con- 
gregational form exclusively; all are, to all intents 
and purposes, to be recognized as parts of the one 
holy catholic church.” 


Samuel S. Schmucker, the Lutheran, held that the unity 
of the church is to be found in those “unchangeable .. . 
points of doctrine, experience, and duty in the Christian re- 
ligion .. . which, in the judgment of the great mass of the 
Protestant churches, are clearly revealed in God’s Word.” 
Therefore, “whilst each denomination must naturally prefer 
its own peculiarities” it would be a “‘dangerous error” to 
regard “these peculiarities” as equal in importance with 
the great fundamentals of our holy religion, held in common 
by all.” So he quoted with approval Professor Samuel Miller 
of Presbyterian Princeton (where he had received his 
theological education) that “it would never occur to us 
to place the peculiarities of our creed among the funda- 
mentals of our common Christianity,”—a statement that 
would make many Presbyterian and Lutheran bureaucrats 
wince today, a hundred and ten or fifteen years later. 


It seems to me that the Evangelicals’ outlook represented 
a realistic and plausible Christian interpretation of the 
providential meaning of the American experience, enabling 
them to hold to the unity of the church while living with 
and in the obvious divisions. And down to around 1840 
their views were successfully incarnated in such cooperative 
arrangements as the Congregational-Presbyterian “Plan of 
Union,” and in the great interdenominational Societies, for 
example, to further Foreign and Home Missions, the distri- 
bution of Bibles and tracts, and even to promote the educa- 
tion of pious but indigent young men for the ministry. 


Had their views prevailed, the shape of Protestantism 
in America might have been quite different from what it 
now is—and likewise theological education. But they did not 
prevail. 

My present hunch is that this Evangelical ‘“denomination- 
alism” was swamped in a tidal wave of ecclesiastical (or 
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organizational) “sectarianism” generated by religious free- 
dom and the evangelical emphasis on the conversion of souls 
as the only real purpose of a church and its ministry. 


Religious freedom removed the traditional civil and eccle- 
siastical restraints on religious groups, and made all of them 
voluntary associations, dependent entirely upon their per- 
suasive powers. At the same time it presented these free 
churches with a population in which only about eight or 
ten percent of the people were church members. Hence, it 
threw them into intensive competition in a tremendous free- 
market of souls. This situation tended greatly to encourage 
the always latent sectarianism inherent in a group. For as 
L. W. Bacon asserted, 


“In the existence of any Christian sect the pre- 
sumption is of course implied, if not asserted ... 
that it is holding the absolute right and truth, or 
at least more nearly that than other sects; and the 
inference to a religious mind is that right and 
truth must in the long run, prevail.” (History of 
American Christianity, p. 404.) 


Evangelical “denominationalism” provided no real incen- 
tive for a denomination to assert what Schmucker called ‘“‘its 
own peculiarities” in the competition—which “peculiarities” 
were its only reason for separate existence. Obviously ‘‘sec- 
tarianism” did—indeed it sometimes provided the primary 
motivation for the work of each, until, as L. W. Bacon ob- 
served, many times “the fear that the work of the gospel 
might not be done seemed a less effective incitement to 
activity than the fear that it might be done by others” 
(Ibid, p. 194). Bacon’s observation can be confirmed today 
by looking at the activities of the denominations in our new 
suburbs. 


Over all, whatever the real motivations, the denomina- 
tions have been tremendously successful in Christianizing 
the nation, and I do not mean to detract one bit from their 
glorious record. 


Yet, insofar as the work resulting in the growth in num- 
bers and wealth of the denominations was motivated by 
the desire to promote their individual “peculiarities”, there 
is something pathetic about it. For, as suggested above, 
under religious freedom what is distinctive about a partic- 
ular group is irrelevant to the general welfare. 
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And in the afterglow of Evangelical “denominationalism” 
it is hard even for churchmen to believe that the doctrinal 
and other “peculiarities” of their particular group are nec- 
essary for salvation. American theologues and even religious 
leaders seem to me peculiarly haunted by a persistent doubt 
regarding the relevance of most of their work to what is 
going on about them. This they reveal by constant reitera- 
tion of their importance and significance, until one man 
of my acquaintance was led to wonder out loud in a meeting 
if self-congratulation is a Christian virtue. And no program 
put together by churchmen or theologues ever. seems to be 
complete without a discussion of the relevance of my denom- 
ination to the society, or the relevance of an interdenomina- 
tional gathering to my denomination, or the relevance of my 
teaching in a theological school to the contemporary church. 


Yet the denominational organization is such that promo- 
tion of its “peculiarities” is necessarily a central concern 
of its leaders. I suppose that we might agree that ideally a 
church is an organized concern for the spread of the love 
for God and the love for man, on earth. But because of its 
nature as a voluntary association, a denomination easily 
becomes in the minds of some, an organized concern for 
the organization. 


And this plays havoc with education in our seminaries. 
Out of my brief experience as the Administrator of a Theo- 
logical School I have complained that for every person who 
has expressed concern for the kind and quality of education 
the students were getting, ninety-and-nine have simply in- 
quired, how many ministers did you turn out last year? 
I feel for the Dean of one seminary who exclaimed one 
day in a meeting, “Sometimes I am tempted to forget educa- 
tional standards completely and merely feel the graduates 
to see if they are still warm!” 


Such competitive sectarianism of course had a tremen- 
dous, and perhaps obvious, effect on theological education. 
For example, it tended to make the theological schools— 
and even denominational colleges—bastions of sectarian or- 
thodoxy. Some members of a denomination’s bureaucracy 
still tend to look with jaundiced eye upon the faculty mem- 
bers’ or students’ fraternization with representatives of 
other “sects”, and to suppose that the primary purpose of 
the instruction is to inculcate the group’s ‘distinctives.” 
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I am loath to close—and loather still to stop abruptly. 
But frankly, at that point my time ran out. And besides, 
when one has pretended merely to make a few observations 
from the point on which he stands, he has circumvented 
the necessity to have a beginning, middle, and end of his 
discourse. 
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THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
RELATION OF THE CHURCH AND 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


JAMpS I. McCorp 


The scope of this paper will be limited rather arbitrarily 
to the relation of church and theological school in the United 
States. This restriction is being imposed not because the 
Canadian pattern is not relevant, but because I am less 
familiar with its genesis and history. From my experience 
in St. Andrews College, Saskatoon, and in two theological 
colleges in Toronto, I have concluded that the theological 
school in Canada has remained closer to the university and 
that its curriculum contains a great deal more of the classic 
body of divinity than do the majority of our seminaries 
in the United States. The principal reason for this, I should 
suspect, is historical, and is to be found in the closer ties 
that exist with Great Britian. But much of what I shall 
have to say later on will lead one to ask if the Canadian 
educators and churchmen have not faced a problem similar 
to our own and have solved it without some of our excesses. 

While I have not had the benefit of reading or hearing 
Professor Mead’s paper, I have read a number of his articles 
dealing with theological education that have appeared in 
Church History over the past years. Much of my paper is 
based on conclusions reached by him, and I trust that I have 
not done them too great violence. 

The American Revolution constituted a watershed for 
theological education, as well as for most of the other 
institutions in the New World, and by the end of the first 
decade of the nineteenth century the pattern that theological 
education was destined to take was becoming evident. Let 
me summarize some of the elements that were instrumental 
in this new development. Although young men were being 
educated for the ministry in the colonial period in the 
newly-established colleges and under “approved divines,” 
many of the traditions that had been transplanted to the 
new world continued to have their ministers trained abroad. 
“Tt was a breaking off of the old world connections as a re- 
sult of independence which created the first theological 
seminary in America,” Dr. Sweet wrote, in his description 
of the founding of what is now the New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Seminary by the Dutch Reformed Church. 
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Other elements were present and even more influential 
in effecting a change in the conception of theological educa- 
tion. If the majority of the Congregational and Presby- 
terian ministers had received a university education and 
had had this augmented by private instruction under estab- 
lished and experienced clergymen, this points to an under- 
lying unity of knowledge in the embryonic universities and 
to the central role theology had in the curriculum that was 
the diet of all the students. Moreover, the establishment of 
chairs of divinity in Harvard, Yale, and Princeton in the 
eighteenth century furnishes further evidence of the integ- 
rative role of theology. But the intellectual climate was sub- 
stantially different following the Revolution. A growing 
secularism extended across the universities and throughout 
the States. This movement, too, was produced by a combina- 
tion of forces, the deistic world view of the Enlightenment 
and pietism’s narrowed sphere of interest. The influence of 
the Enlightenment on the founding fathers is common 
knowledge. Pietism’s effect was, strangely enough, much the 
same, for both movements tended to conceive religion sepa- 
rately, as an entity unto itself, autonomous, and apart from 
the life of thought and action. The same half century wit- 
nessed the Great Awakening and the First Amendment, and 
the disestablishment of an order that had been inherited 
from the old world. 


Professor George H. Williams, in an excursus entitled 
“Church, Commonwealth, and College,” has traced the reli- 
gious sources of these three institutions and their coordinate 
relationship. This was implicit in the academies of the Refor- 
mation no less than in the schools of the Middle Ages, and 
came to this country as a lively idea. Universities were 
founded to train young men for service in the Church and in 
the Commonwealth. Both institutions were ordained of God 
and were to serve as his ministers. Now, however, this rela- 
tion was broken, suspicion arose over the orthodoxy of the 
university, and religion tended to lose its place in the center 
of human affairs. 

The separation of the seminaries from the universities 
was the result. One remembers the circumstances surround- 
ing the founding of Andover. The correspondence of one of 
Princeton Seminary’s first professors reveals a similar fear. 
In the first decade of the nineteenth century Samuel Mil- 
ler wrote to Ashbel Green, “Nothing can be done at Prince- 
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ton at present and perhaps not for ten years. I doubt 
whether a divinity school there . . . could be made, in the 
present state of the college, to command the confidence of 
the Presbyterian church .. . I fear the theological students 
would not be the better for habitual intercourse with the 
students in the arts.’’ Considering the doctrinal questions 
that would arise ‘none but ministers and elders of our 
ehurch,” and not the trustees of the college, must govern. 
“In short, if it be desired to have the divinity school uncon- 
taminated by the college, to have its government unfettered 
and its orthodoxy and purity perpetual,” establishment of 
a completely independent seminary was deemed necessary. ! 

Let me add one other factor that was influential in the 
radical shift that took place and that helped produce the 
pattern of theological education as we have come to observe 
it. I refer to the opening of the frontier. The date of this is 
difficult to set, for if one means by frontier not a mere 
boundary but something to enter into, possess, and exploit, 
then we can date it from the earliest days of discovery and 
exploration. But the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 is a handy 
date for the vast migration that did not halt until it reached 
the Pacific Coast. Frederick Jackson Turner’s ‘Frontier’ 
thesis has been revived in our time, especially by Walter 
Prescott Webb in his volume The Great Frontier. Turner’s 
thesis is well-known: “Up to our own day American history 
has been in a large degree the history of the colonization of 
the great West. The existence of an area of free land, its con- 
tinuous recession, and the advance of American settlement 
westward, explain American development.” While this motif 
has been alternately used and criticized, and while there can 
be no doubt but that the values and institutions that a fron- 
tier culture produced are increasingly irrelevant to an age 
in which frontier conditions no longer exist, still American 
Protestantism cannot be understood without taking into 
account the influence of the frontier on its development. The 
“denomination” itself is a product of the frontier, with the 
ensuing competition among denominations that has led to 
the overchurching of America. Moreover, the opening fron- 
tier necessitated the establishment of theological schools 
that would furnish a ministry to those who had left the 
East and were streaming across the mountains to new lands 
and to new homes. Revivalism was another frontier phe- 


1 Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Princeton 1746-1896, p. 148. 
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nomenon, and many of the ministers were trained to par- 
ticipate in this movement to claim the new settlers for 
one or another of the competing denominations. 


The description of this movement and of the founding 
of theological schools is the historian’s task. It is for us to 
look at the ways in which these new institutions that were 
established on the frontier performed the tasks for which 
seminaries are designed. In a sense this will reflect our com- — 
mon history and will account for much of our present prac- 
tice. Moreover, such an examination must be made in full 
cognizance of the changed conditions that exist today. For 
the frontier situation that produced so many of our pat- 
terns, including education’s, no longer obtains. The mobility 
of church members across denominational lines is not to be 
equated with it, nor is the flight to suburbia. Hence it will 
be my contention that the challenge of this changed situa- 
tion requires a response in theological education that is 
vastly different from the traditional one. It should mean 
that instead of tampering with theological education, we 
look at it with fresh eyes and a will to embrace radical 
alterations. To put it differently, we should take as our first 
task theological education and the rigorous discipline that 
this will require, not only for theological students, but also 
for all those interested in the Christian faith. 

While it is true that the theological school, like the Church, 
is centered in its chapel and in worship and is vitally inter- 
ested in Christian nurture, I shall take this prior concern 
for granted, not because it is unimportant but because it 
is too important to argue. A seminary is a community where 
both junior and senior members are disciplined by the 
Word of God. The concern for love to God and love to man 
is first. However, there are specific assignments given by 
the Church to the theological school, and these include the 
training of the Church’s leadership and the performing of 
the Church’s theological task. Of course, neither of these 
belongs exclusively to the seminary, and when the semi- 
naries perform their tasks well, then the entire Church 
will be involved deeply in these two programs. 


If one looks first at the training of the Church’s leader- 
ship as a responsibility of the theological school, then cer- 
tain basic objectives should characterize the program of 
theological education. The first is undoubtedly the acquisi- 
tion of a broad theological culture. This had been no prob- 
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lem when theological education was an integral part of 
university education, for theology informed the culture 
which the university both epitomized and transmitted. Cer- 
tainly it was no problem in the best theological education 
in the old world, where history, including the history of 
ideas, was taken with much seriousness and where the past 
was part of the living present in the traditions of the uni- 
versities and of the peoples. But the founding of the Amer- 
ican republic represented something different with regard 
to history. In a sense it was a break with history. It was 
the establishment of a new experiment in a new world, 
along with the conscious attempt to turn one’s back on all 
of the complications and ambiguities that had been pro- 
duced by the history of the previous centuries. For this 
reason, theological education in the United States has gen- 
erally been less than successful in its attempt to make avail- 
able to the student a broad theological culture. 


Let me illustrate this by citing the plight of church history 
in many curricula that have been typical. For one thing, 
each tradition, cut off from the whole, tended to absolutize 
its own experience, and church history became the curricu- 
lar vehicle through which denominationalism was perpetu- 
ated. I think a case can be made for the position that in 
history even more than in theology this narrow view pre- 
vailed. In addition, each tradition tended to move from its 
own starting point directly to the New Testament, thus 
bypassing centuries of the Church’s life and thought. It is 
for this reason that American Protestantism has yet to cap- 
ture the horizontal dimension of catholicity. If religion is 
considered separate and apart, then two other consequences 
follow. One is that the history of the Church is separated 
from the discipline of history as such and must be re-taught 
even to the student whose university major is in the same 
field. The second is that history ceases to include religion 
as a significant factor in human culture and as influential 
in the destinies of men and nations. 


This is only one example of how theological education 
has been impoverished by limitations that have hindered the 
seminaries in exposing its students to the fullest theological 
culture. It has been easier to become training institutes in 
practical affairs, in arts and skills, with a historical and 
theological background that is truncated and selected. 
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The second objective in training the Church’s leadership 
is to enable the student to think theologically. This, of 
course, implies that theology is central to human life and that 
all the minister thinks and does is to be seen in the light of 
his own theological commitment. Here it is that the semi- 
nary has an opportunity to restore something of the whole- 
ness that was lost when the rising tide of secularism 
destroyed the last remnants of a synthesis of faith and life. | 
In this area the seminary has .an opportunity to think 
through its task, to achieve some sort of theological unity, 
to overcome fragmentation, and to aid the minister to view 
his varied activities in the light of a common purpose. But 
again the traditional school in America, while taking into 
account the priority of personal faith, has failed to think 
through its own educational task theologically and to make 
the connection in the mind of the student that will enable 
him to relate his faith to the whole of his experience. For 
this reason we have been singularly unsuccessful in pro- 
ducing any movement in society that restores religious faith 
to its proper place in the world of affairs. We have found it 
easier for the Church to take on the image of the world and 
to conduct her business after this pattern than to order her 
own life according to her own commitment and to make her 
theology relevant in the lives and affairs of her members. 


The third objective in the training of the Church’s lead- 
ership is to enable the student to engage in the theological 
enterprise not only in his seminary days but throughout his 
life. This means that theology is not a given, as the Gospel 
is a given, but that it is an activity in which one partici- 
pates. The peculiar subject matter of Christian theology is 
God, as He has revealed Himself and as He continues to 
work in the world. The theological enterprise involves, then, 
both God and the world. Too often theological education is 
conceived in terms of a body of knowledge that is known by 
the professor and that can be taken down in a notebook and 
learned by the student. Thus in three years of scribbling and 
memorizing the student can secure all of the answers to all 
of the questions and carry with him into the world his the- 
ology. But the theological student and the minister, like 
every Christian, are called to live responsibly in the light 
of the Word-made-flesh and must relate themselves and their 
faith to the common culture which they share with all men 
and in which God’s own revelation has taken place. In other 
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language we might say that the theological enterprise is the 
Church reflecting on the meaning of her message in the 
light of the situation in which she is put to perform her 
ministry. A program of study, therefore, should enable the 
student to be aware of this situation and to be willing to 
think through again and again the implications of the 
Church’s message for the life that surrounds him and of 
which he himself is a part. The price of failure in this re- 
gard is irrelevance, and many of our graduates have been 
forced to learn all over again after they have begun their 
ministries in order to have a relevant word for their people. 

The last objective that I shall cite is the acquisition of cer- 
tain professional competencies. Al] along I have assumed that 
the seminary is the servant of the Church. That she has a 
prophetic role to perform is equally true, since she is also 
the servant of the Head of the Church. But her prophetic 
witness can be performed only from within. Church-related- 
ness has been the strength of seminaries in the American 
mode. The ministries that we perform are performed within 
the Church. However, it does not follow that the seminary 
in order to be servant must be simply pragmatic or func- 
tional. In the area of professional competence the theological 
school has performed perhaps her best service to the 
Church. Because many of the seminaries were established 
by the Church, often by local geographical bodies, their 
greatest strength came from their church relation and they 
have been able to contribute a practical program for men 
actively engaged in the Church’s day-to-day mission, Field 
work in the non-technical sense has not been a problem. 
It is no secret that departments of practical theology have 
flourished in this country as in no other in the Christian 
world. But each practical discipline has tended to be autono- 
mous and divorced from the body of divinity traditionally 
conceived. It has not always been the fault of the practical 
departments. The older disciplines have not furnished foun- 
dations, and each new development in the practical field has 
chosen to develop or has been forced to develop its own the- 
ology and its own foundation. The result is that even in the 
area in which we have professed the greatest strength we 
have often shown the greatest confusion. 

When we turn to the second function for which the theo- 
logical school is established, we see in much broader per- 
spective the church’s theological task. The seminary is the 
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institution that is designed to be the intellectual center of 
the Church. This responsibility cannot be separated or 
should not be separated from the first, that of the education 
of ministers. Active, creative, productive scholars will be the 
best teachers. But until recent years theological faculties 
have been generally understaffed, with faculty members 
working long hours, carrying inhumane teaching loads, and 
often engaged in some regular ecclesiastical responsibility. — 
When one combines a suspicion about theology’s relevance 
on the part of churches that are oriented in other directions 
with theological faculties that are unequipped to carry on 
systematic research, there is little wonder that the speci- 
fically theological task has not been performed adequately 
by any communion in America. There have been and are 
great scholars in all of the disciplines, and my generalization 
is certainly not meant to denigrate them. Moreover, some 
faculties have been more successful than others in prose- 
cuting this theological task. Still the fact remains that much 
of our theology is imported and many of our churches are 
theologically illiterate. 


This becomes apparent when we take into account two 
facts. The first is the vast revolution that took place in the 
world of thought in the nineteenth century, and the second 
is the clear superiority of German theological faculties to 
our own during that century and also during the first dec- 
ades of the twentieth. Hugh Ross Mackintosh apologized 
in his Types of Modern Theology for including only continen- 
tals among the theologians he discussed. He went on to point 
out certain reasons for this. Among them were German 
thoroughness, the swiftness of movement of ideas on the 
continental scene, and the freedom of theological faculties 
from ecclesiastical control. In Germany professors were able 
with complete candor to deal with many of the new issues 


that had been posed by the developing sciences of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Let me cite certain examples of what this means. The 
first has to do with the doctrine of man. The question, “What 
is man?” is as old as the psalmist. It has been answered in 
a multiplicity of ways in the centuries since, but it must be 
answered in a radically new way in the light of what has 
happened in the last century. Actually, the Reformers could 
not ask, “What is man?” They did not have the tools and 
background to raise this question. They could only ask, 
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“What is man as sinner?” But the nineteenth century pro- 
duced a revolution in biology with Darwin and his discov- 
eries, to be followed by a revolution in the social sciences 
and in psychology. The theologian now must raise the ques- 
tion, “What is man?” in the light of all these new dimen- 
sions, not to mention such other realms as are represented 
by the arts. What I am suggesting is that the pattern of 
theological education that developed in a frontier environ- 
ment has not yet been successful in meeting the Church’s 
theological need and that the seminaries have not yet become 
the intellectual center of the Church that can influence the 
surrounding culture. 

A second example could be given by raising the question, 
“Who is Jesus Christ?” Again, the nineteenth century was 
the great Christological century, equal perhaps in impor- 
tance to the fourth and fifth centuries in this area of the- 
ology. It is well-known that the Reformers accepted the 
Christological formulations of the early ecumenical coun- 
cils and that the Christological discussion of the Reforma- 
tion period, especially between the Lutherans and Re- 
formed, revolved around the limited question of the nature 
of the Risen Christ. But with the coming of the nineteenth 
century there were new factors unknown to the Chalcedon- 
ians. One was the new critical philosophy of Kant, with its 
emphasis on the subjective limitations of human knowledge. 
Another was the replacement of the old ontological cate- 
gories with psychological categories, while a third was a 
new understanding and mastery of historical tools. Basi- 
cally, therefore, the Christological question remains undealt 
with in our own time in the terms that are now available 
to us. 

These are only two examples from among many that bear 
evidence of our lagging behind in our theological task. Is 
this perhaps traceable to the pattern of our theological 
schools that began to develop early in the history of the 
nation? If religion is divorced from life, the God of redemp- 
tion from the God of creation, and the sacred democratic 
tenet, the separation of Church and State, is interpreted to 
mean the separation of our faith from the whole of human 
affairs, then there is small wonder that our theology has 
been a borrowed scholasticism or has been psychologized 
away and that there has been a general disengagement from 
the burning questions posed by the world. It was this dis- 
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engagement that led to the social gospel movement, just as 
the lack of theological norms in this movement led to the 
fundamentalist reaction. It is unfortunate that just when 
there appeared to be some chance of a breakthrough, when 
progress could be made beyond the untenable positions of 
both parties to the strife, theology moved into a parenthesis. 
This parenthesis, although it often bears the name of a 
theological renascence, was produced by the National So- 
cialist Movement in Germany, with its subtle attempt to 
claim the Church for its own ideology. Emil Brunner has 
pointed out how theologians immediately disengaged them- 
selves from the questions with which they had been wres- 
tling and rushed to the defense of the Church’s authority 
and message. Now for nearly thirty years theology has had 
a sort of Barmen stance, and the second great task of the 
theological school remains to be done. 


If I have sounded negative,‘ it is not because I am pessi- 
mistic about the future of theological education in America. 
On the contrary, there is much evidence that all the things 
about which I have been speaking and others of equal signi- 
ficance are engaging the attention of an increasing number 
of theological faculties. My intention has been to point up 
the educational task that lies before us. One of my colleagues 
has recently claimed that the magnitude of this task is the 
greatest that the Church has known since her first three 
centuries, when she undertook the Christian education of 
the Graeco-Roman world. Now, as then, Christian educa- 
tion must be apologetic, i.e., it must engage the world where 
it is with its problems and its questions and deal relevantly 
with them in the light of the living Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In conclusion, when one thinks of the relation of the 
Church and theological schools in America, four patterns 
seem to emerge. The first is the Bible school, which is avow- 
edly a-historical and which makes little attempt to separate 
its own presuppositions and cultural conditioning from a 
“fresh” reading of the first century record. The second is 
denominational, which has the great strength of being- 
church-related but which at the same time has the possible 
weakness of being dominated by non-theological forces and 
of becoming disengaged from the world of culture. The third 
is non-denominational, which in most cases is an outgrowth 
of a denominational school that has purchased its freedom. 
Its strength has been its ability to broaden denominational 
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lines that originally were restraining and its possible weak- 
ness a certain remoteness from the ongoing institutional life 
of the Church. The fourth is the inter-denominational, rep- 
resented in the United States by the Federated Faculties of 
the University of Chicago, by Andover Newton, and by the 
Interdenominational Theological Center in Atlanta, and in 
Canada by the McGill University Faculty of Divinity. But 
this, too, is an American phenomenon, and is limited by the 
cooperative Christianity that has been our peculiar adjust- 
ment to the ecumenical imperative. 


In spite of all the apparent differences, it may well be true 
that theological education in America has more of one pat- 
tern than we have been wont to admit and that we all share 
to a large extent the same strengths and the same weak- 
nesses. Indeed, the weakness of the American seminary is 
closely related to its strength. Inheriting the legitimate 
role of servant to the Church, the seminaries have tended 
to champion particular histories and systems at the expense 
of breadth and growth and have not yet succeeded in expos- 
ing the churches to the rich and diversified heritage of the 
Church. 

If this is true, then it is time for us as members of an 
American Association of Theological Schools to articulate 
again the rationale for a learned ministry, to recognize that 
for most of us this is the principal reason for our profession 
as a profession, and to take seriously the fact that only a 
committed and learned ministry has any chance of influenc- 
ing, indeed of transforming and redeeming, the culture 
around us. Surely this is mandate enough for us to get on 
with our educational and theological tasks in this genera- 
tion with renewed dedication and renewed vigor. 
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THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS WITH i 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO CANADA 


C. DouGLAS JAY 


As the Chairman has indicated, because it has not been 
possible to secure President McCord’s paper in advance, my 
assignment has been changed from that of a critique to some © 
independent observations on the same general theme, but in 
relation to the theological scene in Canada. 


It has been noted that nearly all the Canadians present 
represent theological colleges rather than seminaries. This 
points to one significant mark of Canadian theological 
schools, namely that in general they have some organic re- 
lationship to a university. The relationships are not uni- 
form, but they tend to reflect the British pattern of college 
and university to a greater extent than is the case in the 
United States; and this relationship is or ought to be a very 
important one. This is not to suggest that we can hope to 
recover the Medieval and Reformation pattern of a faculty 
of theology in a university in which theology reigned as 
queen of the sciences. Even where we have a faculty of 
theology, as at McGill University, Montreal, theology can 
no longer hold anything like the commanding position she 
once did; and most universities today are too secular in 
spirit to entertain any suggestion of a faculty of theology. 


But theology cannot therefore be content to abandon the 
university to its own secular devices. The theologian in the 
apologetic role Dr. McCord has assigned him must be pre- 
pared to insist that theology is fully entitled to a place in 
the university as a respectable discipline in its own right, 
and that it should not have to be disguised as some allegedly 
scientific discipline to make it more palatable to the preju- 
dices of other members of the university. The theologian 
cannot yield to the scientism which contends that the im- 
portant range of human experience represented by theology 
can have no place in the teaching and research program of 
the university. 


Now I agree with President McCord as to the primacy of 
the relationship between the theological school and the 
church, and I am well aware that the theme of this meeting © 
is “The Church and the Theological School,” though I have 
been talking about the university and the theological school. 
What I have just said may, in the American setting, be 
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more applicable to a university department of religion. But 
for the sake of argument I will contend that ideally, the the- 
ological school ought to be vitally related to both church and 
university, and my thesis is that the theological school’s 
very loyalty to the church requires acceptance of its respon- 
sibility in relation to the other pole of its environment, the 
university. I believe that too often we have thought of the 
theological school as though its only context were the church, 
as though its tensions were exclusively derived from the 
sectarianism of the church denomination to which it is affili- 
ated, the provincialism of the church’s demands on the 
school, the pressures the church exerts on the school to lower 
standards of admission, to become merely a training school 
for ordinands and so on. These pressures are real and must 
be recognized and dealt with. But the university is also part 
of the context of a theological school, intellectually if not 
always geographically, and the theologian has a duty to the 
university as well as to the church. Indeed, I believe that he 
cannot fulfill his responsibility to the church without ac- 
cepting responsibility for the university. 


An obvious form of this responsibility is the task of 
evangelizing the university; the university is that part of 
the world to which the theologian ought to be better quali- 
fied to speak than others. It is regrettable that theologians 
are often so involved in the work of church committees that 
they are not free to be a real part of the university, to enter 
fully into the dialectic of thought and debate, not as propa- 
gandists but as genuine participants in the quest for truth. 
The church ought to allow its theological teachers freedom 
to take a significant part in the life of the particular world 
which forms the environment of the theological school. The 
Christian commitment of the theological teacher which he 
shares as part of the church must lead him to accept respon- 
sibility for the church’s mission to the university. 


But let us be clear that our conception of the theologian’s 
mission in the university has nothing to do with indoctrina- 
tion. We desire that our kind of commitment should prevail 
in the university and’ in the world generally, but the theo- 
logian must begin by helping the university to be the uni- 
versity—by accepting responsibility for the well-being of 
the university as an institution in its own right. The theo- 
logian has not always had this concern and this is one 
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reason why the university tends to suspect him. Too often 
he has been willing to exploit the university for his own 
purposes (such as seeking specialized studies for the train- 
ing of ordinands and prestige-getting degrees). But the 
theologian can help the university be true to itself by help- 
ing it find a principle of unity which it so conspicuously 
lacks. There has been a strange silence in the universities of 
late regarding ultimate questions. The modern university 
has become dominated by the specialist who views his own 
limited sphere with objectivity and detachment, (which is 
good in itself) but who rarely if ever raises the question of 
the significance of his specialized sphere of knowledge for 
the whole. The ideal of the scientific approach to truth has 
been used, says Daniel Jenkins, ‘“‘even in the humane studies, 
as a subtle form of escape from the obligation to fulfil the 
primary task of the university, to develop critical self-con- 
sciousness and to raise the ultimate questions of human 
existence in the setting of the whole of history and human 
experience.” 1 


Jenkins is writing here of British universities just after 
the last war, but I believe that this judgment is equally 
applicable to Canadian and American university life today. 
Recently I sat in a church committee examining candidates 
for ordination, and was startled to discover that so many 
men found that their first doubts and serious questioning 
of the faith were prompted by courses in their first year of 
theology rather than in their Arts courses. Such question- 
ing was not even prompted by courses in philosophy; and 
this is surely indicative of the fact that the university is not 
raising the ultimate questions as it ought to. Students are 
not being forced to seek an ultimate unity. I cannot claim 
familiarity with the American scene, but I note that Presi- 
dent Van Dusen of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
recently commented on the fact that in spite of a marked 
increase of interest in religion on the part of American un- 
dergraduates, there is at the same time the students’ almost 
total unconcern with the issue of truth. 2 





1 The Gift of Mimstry, (London: Faber and Faber, 1946), p. 118. 


2 An address entitled “The Challenge to Theological Education: 
Today and Tomorrow,” delivered April 7th, 1959 at the National 
Methodist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Surely this ought to be a vital concern of the theologian, 
to use every resource at his disposal to raise the question of 
truth in the university, to challenge the university to seek 
a principle of unity, to try to show how all things hold to- 
gether in Christ and that God in Christ is the ultimate 
source of all wisdom and truth and therefore the only basis 
for a genuine unity of outlook for the university. 


We must not allow the current religious boom to diminish 
the importance of this task. For as Dr. Van Dusen says, “be- 
hind this disinterest in truth ... this disparagement of clear, 
honest, critical thinking, is an unrecognized and unintended 
indifference to God who is truth as well as Power and Love. 
At its heart, just beneath the surface, lies a hidden but ulti- 
mately disastrous scepticism as to whether Christian faith 
ean stand up to rigorous scrutiny, can vindicate its beliefs 
as true.” 1 And he goes on to say that a theological seminary 
is the place where this challenge can be met. But I would 
suggest that it will not be met by the theologian who is con- 
tent to stand afar off from the university to proclaim that 
the Faith is intelligible, but by the theologian who enters as 
far as he can into active debate with the university, identi- 
fies himself with its life, helping it to be the university—and 
this not in addition to being a churchman but because he 
is a churchman. 


He must also be willing of course to learn from the uni- 
versity, to learn what is the nature of the culture to which 
he seeks to relate the Gospel which transcends all culture. 
Thus the theological school needs the university as well as 
vice versa, and needs it urgently, for we are in a crisis of cul- 
ture. It is not merely a question of the relation of religion 
to science. It is, as C. P. Snow has said in his recent lecture 
on “The Two Cultures,” a problem of the relation between 
the old culture of Europe, based on the wisdom of the Greeks, 
the Romans and the Hebrews, and this new culture based 
on science and technology, and communication between the 
two is difficult. The problem of communicating the Gospel at 
home, in this cultural setting, is becoming as complicated 
as preaching to the Hindu, the Muslim or the Buddhist 
abroad. Further, the technical civilization we are so rapidly 
developing in the West is destined to be the first world-civili- 
zation mankind has ever known. Our success or failure in 
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making some impact on people immersed in this new pat- 
tern of: western civilization may well be the crucial issue 
confronting the church in all parts of the world. Thus we 
need to learn all that the university can teach us about the 
nature of this cultural revolution and about man the cre- 
ator of this culture. 


And if we are really prepared to learn from the univer- 
sity, we will be aided in the essential Christian process ole 
self-criticism. This enlargement of our understanding will 
help us achieve a less sectarian, more catholic perspective on 
the mission of the church in the world. University and theo- 
logical school can help each other to be more self-critical if 
they are in genuine dialogue with each other, and thus ex- 
emplify Tillich’s ‘Protestant Principle’—‘“the ability of a 
movement to judge itself by some ultimate standard of good 
higher than its own particular selfish interest.” Together, 
the university and theological school may help counter that 
anti-intellectualism of contemporary society which the 
church itself is too prone to reflect (as evidenced by some 
of the pressures it brings to bear on theological schools). 
The university may help the church become aware of its 
own temptations to become ideological, to identify its gospel 
with the American Way of Life. In these ways the church 
will be served. 

Further, this relationship between university and theo- 
logical school may help prevent the latter from becoming 
an academic backwater concerned only with the training 
of candidates for the ministry; and this is also a service to 
the church, for if the theological school becomes so re- 
stricted, it cannot even train ordinands well, for it needs the 
mutual stimulation and challenge of this involvement in uni- 
versity life in order to be itself fully alive to the issues of 
the day. 

Our discussion has centered on the importance of estab- 
lishing some sort of meaningful community between uni- 
versity and theological school (which geographical prox- 
imity does not guarantee nor geographical distance pre- 
clude). I would like to add a word about the importance of 
establishing community within the theological school itself. 
This may seem peculiarly important to me as a Canadian. 
since our schools are all comparatively small, and in small 
groups community is more obviously necessary. But gen- 
uine community can be just as difficult to achieve in a small 
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school as in a large, and is equally important in any school 


regardless of size, which is profoundly concerned to serve 
the church. 


Yet as Professor Samuel Miller points out in his recent 
article on “The Focus of Theological Training” 1, most 
theological schools are not communities, and this is a serious 
obstacle to the development of maturity on the part of theo- 
logical students. Christian teachers and students within a 
theological school should be, in terms of their commitment 
and profession, a Christian community in interpersonal re- 
lationships between the staff, between students and between 
staff and students. 


One way of developing a community of interest and schol- 
arship is by utilizing some form of the tutorial system. I 
think that this may be more widely used in Canada than in 
the United States, though we are often too short-staffed to 
have anything like a satisfactory application of this method 
of teaching. Other ways of building community are at least 
equally important, perhaps the first of which is giving due 
place to corporate worship. I suspect that none of us need 
any persuasion of the theological and psychological impor- 
tance of attaining a sense of true community within the the- 
ological school, though our practice does not always sustain 
our theory. It may be true however that one of the most 
important tasks of the theological school is to seek to create 
a quality of community life which may serve as a pattern 
for both church and society. It ought to be a pattern of unity 
that encompasses diversity without being divided by it, as 
the church so often is. If we could attain some real measure 
of this, we might be in a position to demonstrate to the 
church that the real tragedy of our Christian divisions is 
not the inefficiency and impotence of a divided church, 
but rather that only in unity can the wholeness of truth 
appear. In disunity we present only a facet of the truth 
because that is all we are able to apprehend in disunity. 
Thus the establishment of community is germane to the 
central purpose of the theological school, which has been 
defined as that of Sa the intellectual centre of the church’s 
life. 





1 Harvard Divinity School Bulletin, April 1960. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


FRANK PORTER GRAHAM 


As I have been thinking about the significance of the 
United Nations in this atomic age, the picturesque phrasing 
of a neighbor’s cook comes to my mind. My wife and I were 
on a little sandbar off the coast of North Carolina when one ~ 
of the most terrific hurricanes that ever hit that shore 
broke through the little cottage in which we were staying. 
We had to seek refuge in a cottage on higher ground. As 
we waded through the waters, because the ocean passed 
over that little sandbar between the big sound and the 
great ocean, toward sunrise we saw this venerable woman 
in the kitchen. This was somewhat reassuring to me, a mere 
uplander in those days, for here was a woman of great 
faith who thought the world would at least last till break- 
fast time. I went into the kitchen for further reassurance and 
said to her somewhat hopefully as I saw the waters swish- 
ing by her window, “It seems to me that the ocean outside 
your kitchen window may be going down just a little bit, 
perhaps.” She turned to me with the insight and the wis- 
dom of her people and her years and said, ‘““Mr. Graham, it 
ain’t them little three feet of ocean outside my kitchen win- 
dow that’s bothering me.” Then she looked afar and con- 
tinued, “It’s those three thousand miles of ocean out there 
leaning up against those little three feet that’s on my mind.” 


As we look outside our kitchen windows and workshops 
and seminaries and college halls, we see not only three feet, 
not only three thousand miles; we see twenty-five thousand 
miles of problems and perils and hopes, leaning up against 
the United Nations as at least one of the chief hopes of 
freedom and peace in our time. And as the world leans up 
against the United Nations, the United Nations leans up 
against you, leans up against the churches and free assem- 
blies of the people in all our states and all lands. After all, 
the real foundations of the United Nations are not at 42nd 
Street and East River, solid as is the rock of Manhattan 
on which that building stands. Its real foundations, its 
moral foundations are in the minds and hearts and the: 
prayers and the hopes of the people as they do their day’s 
work and pray and hope that somehow we will surmount 
the great perils of our time. 
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I thought instead of talking to you about the structure 
of the United Nations, its organs and specialized agencies, 
we would think together informally in perspective about the 
United Nations, first in the perspective of depth, in vertical 
perspective, and then in the perspective of breadth or hori- 
zontal perspective. We know that man by nature has the 
capacity for good and evil, and atomic power in the hands 
of man has the capacity for good and evil. Stored deep down 
in the subconscious nature of man is a primitive inheritance 
of hundreds of millions of years as animals, hundreds of 
thousands of years as savages, scores of thousands of years 
as barbarians. Only in recent thousands of years has there 
been a deepening of the consciousness of one God and the 
brotherhood of all people. Just as man by his very nature 
needs religion—high religion—and the development of the 
humane spirit for the restraint and guidance and sublima- 
tion of this savage that is deep in our subconscious nature, 
so the nations need the United Nations for the restraint and 
the guidance and, we hope in time, the sublimation of the 
savage that is sometimes deep in the nature of the absolute 
national state. 

In this vertical perspective of millions of years, we come 
into the atomic age with the need for the United Nations. 
Suppose we approach nearer in the last five thousand years 
and witness the evolution of political states from tribal 
states and city states to the empire states of ancient and 
mediaeval times, to the nation state of modern times. We are 
confronted with the alternative as to whether the next 
transition in the evolution of political states will lead to a 
totalitarian world police state or, hopefully, to more effective 
cooperation of nation states in a more adequate United Na- 
tions for the more inclusive collective security of freedom, 
justice, compassion, and peace on the earth. In the perspec- 
tive not only of millions but of thousands of years we feel 
the need of the United Nations. 


Suppose we come nearer to our time, the modern time, say 
the last five hundred years. We witness three great eco- 
nomic revolutions, which, by the way, came out of ideas. I 
think that for all the needed emphasis, in which I share, 
for science and technology in this imperiled world, it is 
important that there be institutions like the church, like this 
seminary, like the liberal arts colleges to remind us that 
we need re-emphasis on the great classical heritage, on the 
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humane tradition, on the liberal arts, on religion, philosophy, 
the humanities, the social as well as the physical sciences. 
After all, we would have the sciences become more deeply 
a part of the humanities and less perilously a part of the 
parbarities of our modern society. Ideas are tremendously 
important even on the economic level. 


About five hundred years ago the mind of man recovered © 
an idea which had been somewhat lost or submerged for 
more than a thousand years, the roundness of the earth. The 
discovery of the old world led to the discovery of the new 
world. In addition to this recovery of the old Greek idea, the 
mind of man in the later middle ages was groping toward 
a new idea, that the earth itself was a great magnet through 
which run electromagnetic lines of force so powerful that a 
little needle pivoted on a base in the mariner’s compass 
would always point north or south. An idea became a mech- 
anism. The mechanism brought about the great commercial 
revolution, as Columbus discovered America and Vasco da 
Gama rounded Africa by sea to Asia and the great East. 
And this commercial revolution tied the world together in 
all its oceans, continents, peoples, raw materials, into one 
great commercially interdependent world, looking toward 
the day of the need of the United Nations. 

About three hundred years later there were some of these 
so-called theoretical men, philosophically minded persons, in 
that great Scottish university, the University of Glasgow, in 
one contemporary faculty—Joseph Black, James Watts, and 
Adam Smith. We are coming more and more to see that these 
philosophers, these theorists are the most practical people 
in the world. Joseph Black had an idea of the latent power 
of heat, which, down in the basement of the university, in 
the hands of his laboratory assistant, James Watts, became 
the expansive power of steam, as Watts transformed an old 
uneconomic atmospheric pressure engine into the beginnings 
of the modern steam engine. As steam engines went their 
way around the world working their great industrial revolu- 
tion, they tied the world together on top of the commercially 
interdependent world in an industrially interdependent 
world. 

It was in that kind of a world on June 26, 1914 that a 
Slavic boy at the crossroads of the world pulled a trigger. We 
do not mean to suggest that the pull of that trigger caused the 
first World War, but we say that we had come to live in the 
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kind of world, even though we did not know it, where a trig- 
ger pull caught up on the wires of the world would not 
cause but would release and precipitate such pent-up eco- 
nomic, social, psychological, military forces that in less than 
four years two million American boys would cross an ocean 
and ten million of the youths of the world would be killed 
on the battlefields of three continents. 


It was in that kind of a world that another idea was 
formed, one of these speculations of these philosophically 
minded men and women, that perhaps the atom was not the 
ultimate particle of matter, that perhaps it was a bundle of 
energy, a little universe itself with its neutrons, protons, 
and electrons that are whirling with such terrific power that 
if you could get inside of it and split it you might capture 
something like the power of the universe itself. Here again 
an idea became a mechanism, and these bombs and reactors 
are now working the great atomic revolution. The commer- 
cial and industrial and atomic revolutions have tied the 
world together fatefully into one interdependent world. 


We Americans learn the hard way. We learn that these 
two great ocean moats behind which we have been some- 
what in isolation for centuries did not keep us out of the 
first World War and staying out of the League of Nations 
did not keep us out of the second World War. We decided 
at last te join the United Nations—instead of staying on 
the outside and being drawn into World Wars after they 
start, to join the United Nations and seek more effectively 
on the inside to try to prevent the beginning of the third 
World War which might destroy civilization itself. Thus in 
vertical perspective of millions, thousands, hundreds, tens 
of years we come out with the need for the United Nations. 


Suppose we look at the United Nations in horizontal per- 
spective, in the moral imperatives of our present world. We 
know that living on this little planet are two billion, eight 
hundred million human beings. Over half of them live in 
Asia; two hundred million more live in Africa; two-thirds 
of the people of the world are colored. It became a moral 
imperative in this kind of a world that people of all colors 
and creeds and nationalities and economic conditions should 
have a forum in which to talk things through. They say that 
the United Nations is no good, that it is just a talking soci- 
ety, but it is better that people talk—it is better that 82 
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delegates, soon to be 86 delegates, even shout at each other 
than that 86 million young men shoot at each other on the 
battlefields of the world. And it is fortunate, historically, 
or as we Presbyterians would say, providentially, that in the 
very year in which atomic power made its entrance into his- 
tory the United Nations made its entrance onto the stage of 
the world. It was a very infant organization without any 
power except a growing moral power as it stumbles along.. 
And yet this weak infant organization as a world forum, 
by letting off steam, quenching hot fuses, and relaxing ten- 
sions, has so far helped at least to prevent the beginning of 
a third World War. With its very meagre budgets it has 
cooled off six or seven hot spots on the earth where a local 
fire might have become a global conflagration. 


I noticed as I got off the bus at Richmond here that a 
committee of the Congress has just thrown out provision 
for aid to the great work of Eugene Black over the last ten 
years for the sharing of the waters of the Indus. Here is 
one of the explosive areas of this present world. I am 
not supposed to talk about the issues of any member nation 
of the United Nations but I just cannot keep from saying 
that if that sort of economy prevails, millions that we think 
to save might become billions that we should have to spend 
because of a possible explosion here in the high mountains 
of Northern India. 


These meager budgets are the means through which the 
United Nations is carrying on, as William James would call 
it, a moral equivalent of war in great campaigns against 
poverty, hunger, illiteracy, disease, colonialism, racial dis- 
crimination, armaments, and the war system itself. The 
United Nations, with its failures and frustrations, at least 
is helping to prevent the suicide of our race. It maintains an 
incessant struggle for effective universal disarmament and 
an international police force. It can bring moral force to bear 
by the votes of the Security Council and by two-thirds ma- 
jority of the General Assembly in three fields: membership, 
disarmament and the peaceful settlement of disputes. There 
are disputes on the agenda of the United Nations that have 
been there for twelve years waiting for the mobilizing of the 
moral opinion of mankind. On the question of membership, 
how are we ever going to have universal disarmament if 
600 million people, I believe some say 800 million people, re- 
main outside the pact for effective disarmament? We cannot 
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have any effective disarmament if we leave out any one of 
the great powers, because then that power would dominate 
the world. 

So there is moral power in a two-thirds vote in these three 
fields, and in the establishment of the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations over the international problems of Antarc- 
tica, over the oceans beyond the continental shelves, and 
over outer space. Incidentally, our talk about world law be- 
coming a substitute for world war seems hypocritical in the 
viewpoint of the peoples of other nations, who have no res- 
ervations against the jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice. 

Now as we look backward and worldward we also need 
to look homeward and forward. Here our own beloved south- 
ern states and America itself need a rebaptism in the ideals 
of the great American revolution. When Thomas Jefferson 
wrote his immortal Declaration and the delegates of these 
new and sovereign states adopted that Declaration, this was 
the first universal declaration of human rights ever adopted 
by the delegates of the people. Those immortal words came 
from the flaming soul of Thomas Jefferson. They went ring- 
ing around the world down the centuries and are still sing- 
ing in the hearts of the people of two hemispheres. But we 
ourselves sometimes are in retreat from our own revolution- 
ary principles. I think we can hear the voices of the people 
of Asia and Africa calling to America to be true to her own 
great revolution. 

Do you remember when the representatives of a billion 
and more Asian and African people were gathered in the 
great Bandung conference that our country stood somewhat 
aloof because of the chance of some subversive elements 
there? Do you recall the opening words of the eloquent Su- 
karno as he welcomed these representatives of almost two- 
thirds of the human race? Did he say we meet today here to 
vindicate the principles of Communism? This is what he ac- 
tually said, as we stood aloof: “We meet today on the one 
hundred eighty-first anniversary of the ride of Paul Revere, 
the opening of the first successful revolt against colonialism 
in modern times.” We need to make clear to ourselves and to 
the world that the sons and daughters of the American 
Revolution should not in our time become the fathers and 
the mothers of a great American reaction. We should make 
clear to ourselves and the world that these great revolution- 
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ary principles of equal freedom and dignity and opportunity 
for all people, promulgated in the great Declaration and in 
the great Proclamation and in the great decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, are not only the historic 
and past source, but are the present and living source of 
America’s faith in herself and the world’s faith in America 
and America’s moral influence and power in the world. In 
our beginning we were the home, in our infant weakness we 
were the home of a great faith, the haven of heretics and the 
disinherited of the earth. Are we to become not the home of a 
great faith but the stronghold of a great hysteria and a mon- 
strous bigotry? So I say we need a baptism, a rebaptism, in 
our own great religious faith. The great ideals of the Amer- 
ican revolution are the heritage of our Judaic Christian 
faith. 

As I look back across the American history of the last 
century or so, I see two great barriers thrown across the 
unfolding and fulfillment of the American revolutionary 
ideals. One is states’ rights and the other is the political 
monopoly of exclusive American groups. 

Now in many ways I personally am a very strong states’ 
rights man. States’ rights have a very noble origin, born 
here on the banks of the James River in old Virginia in that 
first Jamestown settlement, and at Plymouth Rock, one of 
the foundation stones of local self-government in America. 
When Thomas Jefferson saw the encroachment of federal 
tyranny and hysteria, what did he use as his sword of lib- 
erty? It was states’ rights. In that great revolution of 1800 
he mustered the people in our first great democratic con- 
certed movement against federal tyranny and hysteria. But 
what then he used as a sword of liberty later became a shield 
of slavery in the south. Later in the north states’ rights be- 
came the weapon of defense against that great soul, Jane 
Addams of Hull House. When she saw in the slums little 
children not ten years of age working twelve hours a day 
for four cents an hour and mothers having to work through 
the night to have food for their children, and proposed min- 
imum wages and prohibitions on the night work of mothers, 
the exponents of privilege and power threw across the way 
of that noble woman the theory of states’ rights. In our 
times states’ rights has become the armor of massive resist- 
ance against obedience to the law of the land. States’ rights 
needs to become more truly states’ responsibilities for the 
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equal freedom, dignity, and opportunity of all peoples, in the 
spirit of the doctrine’s origin at Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock and the American revolution itself. 

The other barrier across the unfolding and fulfillment of 
the American revolution has been the political monopoly of 
exclusive groups. In our great creative days, when the 
American revolution was just beginning, unless you were a 
person of property and owned land and wealth, unless you 
were white, unless you were a Protestant, and unless you 
were male, you were not a part of the American political de- 
mocracy. As we look across these last hundred years, we see 
the door opening wider and wider through Jefferson and 
Jackson and Lincoln; we see what has been called insurgent 
progressive democracy, as Jews and Catholics have been ad- 
mitted to be a part of our democratic family, as people with- 
out landed estates or wealth, and as people of all colors, and 
then finally women became a part of our American democ- 
racy. Through poll taxes and technicalities of registration 
there are ways of exclusion in our own region in these days. 
These are a last stand, a rear guard action against the mo- 
mentum of our Christian heritage and our revolutionary 
idealism. These barriers cannot withstand much longer the 
spiritual momentum of two thousand years and the demo- 
cratic momentum of a century and a half, 

The most excluded people in America today are the mi- 
grant workers. Mostly colored people and Mexicans and 
Puerto Ricans, they wander from state to state, from sea- 
son to season and crop to crop, rootless, homeless, often 
defenseless and sometimes hopeless here in the land of the 
pilgrims’ hope. They are part of the responsibility of our 
schools and churches and state and national governments 
today. There are bills pending in the congress today against 
which mighty powers are mustered under the theory of 
states’ rights. 

May I say that these youth movements of our time are a 
part of our heritage. Their origin is not in Moscow, but 
rather the hills of Judea and the American dream expressed 
in Martin Luther King. These young people with the na- 
tional anthem on their'lips, the Bible in their hands, non- 
violence in their hearts and brotherhood in their spirit are 
in some ways the truest expression of both our religion and 
our democracy. I think these people are the most religious 
people we have today in our great republic. 
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I pray as a Southerner that here in the old south where 
human slavery made one of the last stands in the modern 
world, where industrialism is making fresh beginnings on 
virgin soil, as the school houses open wide their doors, and 
the ministers of the gospel face up to their responsibilities, 
and the factories and the mills move out into the waste 
places and climb the hillsides with their creative power, 
and the rivers come rushing from our mountains with elec- 
trification for our civilization, that we of the churches and 
schools and congress and the business enterprises may place 
in the center of it all not the excitements and the pleasures 
and the prosperities and the false affluence of the hour, but 
all the children of today and tomorrow, because theirs is 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 


May our institutions and our churches and our univer- 
sities stand for the freedom to study and speak out on the 
theological implications of the geological structure of the 
earth, the biological implications of the physical structure of 
a fish, the divine implications of the moral structure of man, 
the human implications of the economic structure of society, 
the Christian implications of the interracial structure of the 
state, and the international and human-survival implications 
of the nuclear structure of an atom. That is what these sem- 
inaries stand for in this atomic age as they send out young 
men to face up to the responsibilities both of personal evan- 
gelism and the social gospel. May we of this assembly join 
hands with like-hearted spirits in many states to make our 
America more and more a land where there is always the 
freedom to struggle for a higher freedom — where we 
achieve democracy without vulgarity, excellence without 
arrogance, where the answer to error is not terror, where 
a response to a difference in color or creed or culture or 
economic condition is not discrimination, exploitation, or 
intimidation, where the way of progress is not subversion 
and respect for a great past is not reaction, where the hope 
of a nobler future is not violent revolution, where the major- 
ity lives without tyranny, the minority without fear, and 
where all people have the freedom to work and struggle 
together for a fairer America in a more peaceful world. 


We the people of this yet young republic are heirs of all 
the races and regions and colors and creeds and cultures and 
hopes of mankind. We are in possession of the mightiest 
power and the greatest abundance ever entrusted in the 
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providence of God to any people. May we rise to the respon- 
sibility of our power and the opportunity of our greatness 
to give fresh hopes and a helping hand out of our abundance 
to stricken and fearful peoples around this earth. May we 
join in partnership with all people to develop a stronger 
and more effective United Nations. 

Though rays of light break through these dark clouds, we 
know that the thermonuclear force still casts its lengthening 
shadows and poisons across this earth, darkening all the 
homes and hopes of men. The earth’s clock with its hydro- 
gen and atomic-electronic parts is fast ticking away toward 
the midnight of man’s desperation or the morning of his 
creative hopes. In this world of the precarious peace of de- 
terrent terror, a panic press of a button might threaten the 
existence of the human race. In the war of nations, a hydro- 
gen fallout carried by the winds of the world might extin- 
guish life in two hemispheres as the remnants of people 
make their last human huddle on some remote island or in 
the farthest igloo. As the roads of human destiny fatefully 
cross, either in the downward drift toward universal annihi- 
lation or in the upward step by step struggle toward a more 
effective international cooperation through the United Na- 
tions, may this convocation mean the rededication of us all 
to human freedom, equal justice under law, and human 
brotherhood under God, in an age of mortal peril and 
immortal hope for all mankind. 
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PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE HISTORICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL BASES OF OUR CHURCH— 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL RELATIONSHIP 


JESSE H. ZIEGLER 


Have any of you as scholar-wood craftsmen tried building 
a book case for a set of encyclopedia you have ordered but 
not yet received and of which you do not know the exact - 
dimensions? Nor have I; but here I have had to write on the 
practical implications of certain relationships I had not yet 
seen described. I have no complaint because all of us know 
that a man will say what he has deep convictions about— 
no matter what the context may be. I have understood my 
assignment by the committee to be the task of raising some 
questions for discussion by this body of the practical strat- 
egy for theological education in the light of the particular 
historical situation that is to be found in our schools in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

With regard to this developing historical situation I would 
suggest six propositions, all of which are debatable but none 
of which should be ignored. (1) Theological education in 
all types of schools and at all levels needs to maintain a 
healthy tension between theology as the worship of God 
with our minds and the professional skills of the minister. 
(2) As long as denominational structures persist, theolog- 
ical schools will be needed with a primary relation to the 
denomination. (8) Effort is required to resolve what seems 
to many scholars a conflict between the demands of sub- 
scribing to a confessional position and the freedom to en- 
gage in research and publish results which may be at vari- 
ance with that position. (4) The total resources of theo- 
logical education might be more fruitfully used if there 
could be agreement upon division of labor between the vari- 
ous schools making up our membership. (5) The richness 
of a school’s offerings may be enhanced in every way by 
careful location of schools. (6) It is important to discover 
the most fruitful form within which seminaries can relate 
themselves to each other or to a university. All six of these 
will finally need to be stated in the form of questions which 
may be deserving of consideration. 


I 


In a time such as this the man who is to serve as minister 
needs a thorough education in all of those disciplines which 
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contribute to his knowledge of God and man—the Scrip- 
tures, theology, the history of God’s mighty acts in man’s 
behalf, psychology, sociology. He also needs to understand 
the principles by which such knowledge becomes useful and 
to be skilled in the practice of making it useful. 

Almost every study made in recent years agrees regard- 
ing the nature of the curriculum problem in our schools. 
The practical field is essential, but it has grown like Topsy. 
In some cases institutions calling themselves theological 
schools have become “trade schools’, giving as much time 
to learning skills as to becoming immersed in the Christian 
tradition. Drastic steps are necessary in some places to guar- 
antee that men who “know how to communicate” have some- 
thing worth communicating. 

Theological education could be sadly weakened, however, 
if in reaction to this situation we swung completely away 
from provision for developing professional competence in 
the operations of the ministry. Medical education and legal 
education, also faced with the inescapability of facts, are 
finding it necessary and useful to begin professional train- 
ing after teaching a minimum of facts. 

How can we safeguard in the university divinity school 
the professional training of men for the pastoral ministry 
of the churches? And how can we secure for students a 
deeper appreciation of the Christian message, especially in 
those church seminaries which are under pressure from 
their constituencies for more teaching of skills? 


II 


As long as North American church life is characterized 
by the existence of autonomous denominations claiming to 
possess peculiar values, theological seminaries will be 
needed that have a primary relation to the denomination. 
The reasons for this apparent necessity are not simple. 

If a denomination has a creedal position that is basic to 
its life, it is clear that a reasoned basis for such a position 
must be taught. The church may well feel this can be done 
better in a school under its own control. If the order of 
the church is distinctive, a church may well desire to have 
its young men worshipping with and receiving their train- 
ing from teachers most of whom are in this same order. 
But there are other and less transparent reasons for the 
existence of such schools. Small denominations tend to 
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lose too great a percentage of their ablest young men to the 
invitations of other denominations when their men take 
their seminary work in other schools. At least two smaller 
but respected denominations have found increasing difficulty 
in maintaining any unity in their denominational life be- 
cause their men were being educated in so many different 
schools. 

The other side of this coin is that all of us are faced 
with vital trends toward greater. ecumenicity. This would 
seem to indicate the necessity for students to be exposed 
to an ecumenical approach to teaching within the church 
seminary or to take part of their work in an interdenom- 
inational school or a seminary of another church. 

The questions we face are these: Can the life of a denom- 
ination be maintained in any semblance of unity and can a 
denomination be strong to make its contribution to the 
church ecumenical without training its own men for its min- 
istry? How can we make progress toward the realization 
of the unity of the body of Christ unless men study, wor- 
ship, eat, and play together from many parts of the body 
of Christ? 

Ill 

Sincere effort is needed to resolve what seems to many 
scholars from schools of all kinds a conflict between the 
demands of subscribing to a confessional position as a basis 
for teaching and the freedom to engage in research and to 
teach and publish the results of such research which may 
be at variance with the confessional position. 

A recent letter in the Sunday New York Times points to 
the dire effects on teachers and students of universities 
when they begin to feel that the expression of ideas that are 
in opposition to the status quo threatens their continued 
membership in the academic community. 

What will be the long range effects of this kind of limita- 
tion? Whence will arise the new reformations to purify and 
bring vitality to the church? Is it not likely that the church 
can absorb various points of view, that its doctrinal formu- 
lations can be modified, that its practices be adopted to a 
new day without further divisions within the body? How 
can any school be sure that the formula to which it requires 
subscription would not be improved by freedom to test it, 
discuss it, propose changes in it—all within the life of the 
community of scholars representing the church? 
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IV 
The total resources of theological education might be used 
to better advantage if there could be agreement upon divi- 
sion of labor between the various schools that make up our 
enterprise. 


Let us look at some rather minor divisions of labor first 
of all. Within theological education in North America there 
probably need to be several schools that can and will deal 
adequately with church music and other fine arts. We do 
not need many such schools but they ought to be excellent 
ones. And since hymnology and choral music as well as the 
arts do not respect denominational lines, might this aspect 
of theological education be entrusted to strong interdenom- 
inational schools? There needs to be some attention at an 
expert level given to the problems of the rural community 
and how the church can minister to such problems. This 
would require more schools than those giving church music. 
And since now we are thinking of pastors, might it not be 
right for various church seminaries to accept special respon- 
sibility in this area. The same can be said regarding the 
ministry to the inner city. Not every school should need to 
take this task, for it is a very complex one. 


But let us go a bit further in this exploration. Since the 
pastoral ministry is so intimately related to the life of the 
denomination and ought to have well-trained men with pas- 
toral experience setting the pattern among those who teach 
students preparing for it, would it not be a wise use of 
resources to reserve the B.D. course for the pastoral min- 
istry to the denominational seminaries? 


To argue in the same way, the training of men for teach- 
ing in college and seminary, the training of chaplains for 
the services and for hospitals, the training of men for edi- 
torial work and Christian literature production, the prep- 
aration of men and women for the continuing ministry to 
the younger churches as part of the world mission—may 
it not be possible that it is in these areas that the inter- 
denominational school can do a work superior to what is 
possible in most denominational seminaries? 


This question is not one on which any of us need be 
touchy. General education is doing a lot of thinking that 
may lead to major changes there. For the sake of the total 
church and because of the limitations under which. our 
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total enterprise functions would it not be well to consider 
some such divisions of labor that would lead to re-thinking 
the purposes of some of our institutions? Not every denom- 
inational seminary can be a school A, B, or C and it is tragic 
to try. Does it reflect any dishonor on schools A, B, and C 
to consider that neither can they be an X or Y or Z and 
might better serve the entire enterprise by leaving some 

functions to them? 


V 


Many schools are in process of relocating. Under such 
circumstances it behooves a school to consider how in every 
way its offerings may be enriched by locating so as to pro- 
mote encounter at many levels with other theological schools 
or with a university. 


Isolation from theological encounter does not necessarily 
result from being located ten miles or fifty miles from an- 
other school. But overcoming isolation is certainly facili- 
tated if students from several schools meet in the same cof- 
fee shop, sit in some classes together, occasionally worship 
together, participate in the same clinical theology program, 
play basketball or softball together. 

Furthermore the library resources of two or three or 
four schools located close together can be so much superior 
to a school located by itself, especially if over a period of 
time an acquisition policy is worked out with each library 


developing strength in depth in agreed areas and with a 
union catalog. 


Since there are so many schools finding it necessary to re- 
locate and since now is a time when schools related to col- 
leges could most easily dispose of property to the college, 
should we not see the opportunity facing us for enriching 
our total resources used in theological education? 


VI 


In order to save us from much distress and confusion 
and to get the greatest good possible in various kinds of 
relationship between schools it now seems of the utmost 
importance to cooperate in research to discover how theo- 
logical schools can most fruitfully relate themselves to each - 
other or to a university. 


Some forms of relationship may have too great danger 
of failure with its resultant distress and confusion. Some 
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forms may succeed on the surface but at too high a cost to 
the values of the churches involved. 


What forms of relationship provide a workable structure 
for enriching the offerings by some measure of joint en- 
deavor by two or more schools? What forms seem destined 
to fail? What forms cost too much in loss of distinctive 
values? What are the continuing forms of organization and 
process to keep a joint endeavor functioning? 

How can a theological school relate itself to a university 
in such manner as to contribute its distinctive values to the 
university, profit from the encounter with other disciplines, 
be free to develop its own life to the greatest degree of 
excellence? 


Conclusion 

Our present place in history leaves us with no dearth of 
challenges or of problems. The peculiar pattern of relation- 
ship between church and theological school on the North 
American scene adds to the complexity of the picture. A 
frank facing of the questions raised here by men dedicated 
to the service of God through educating a ministry can do 
nothing but good for our enterprise. To that end these ques- 
tions are asked and the frankest discussion invited. 
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THE CHURCH AND THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
IN EUROPE — AN APPRECIATION 


CHARLES L. TAYLOR 


In the autumn of 1959 the Executive Committee of this 
Association sent me to Europe with the hope that a better 
understanding of theological education there might help us 
better to interpret and perform our task here. While Euro- 
peans and Americans are building the ramps of bridges 
toward each other in many ways, Christian theological pro- 
fessors and students, recalling “one body, one spirit, one 
hope, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one Father,” feel 
more than an ordinary involvement in this mutual outreach. 
Through our common study of the Scriptures, our common 
history in the Body of Christ, our common search for the 
truth, a common realization of the demand God lays upon 
us, and a common increasing awareness of the plight of the 
world, we hear a common call that as we seek to bring recon- 
ciliation to others, we ourselves be reconciled not only to God 
but to each other. 


Since my return I have been trying to report on my ex- 
periences in some detail chiefly through a series of monthly 
bulletins which we hope to continue through this coming 
winter. But your program committee has asked also that 
between the discussion of theological education in the U.S.A. 
and Canada and that in the younger Churches, we look to- 
night to the rock from which we were hewn and the quarry 
from which we were digged, to Europe. Permit me on this 
occasion to stress appreciation, to dwell on positive rather 
than negative factors. I wish not only to show gratitude to 
you for one of the most illuminating three month periods 
of my life, but also to collect some of the best elements in 
European theological education, thank God for these, and 
then seek their implications. I propose at first to give three 
illustrations of vigorous ministries, then to discuss some of 
the major differences between our systems of education, 
then to summarize, if I may presume to do so, what might 
be a corporate word from Europe to America, and finally to 
offer a suggestion for our cooperation in the future. 


I 


Whether we seek examples of prophetic, pastoral or 
priestly excellence, Europe still provides them. If the test 
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of theological education is the character of the Church life 
which it nurtures, despite alarming aspects, there are also 
encouraging signs. 


It is often said that European Churches are empty, but 
on one Sunday last September in two services at Liverpool 
Cathedral there were upwards of two thousand persons in 
attendance. They heard unbelievably beautiful music from 
one of the four outstanding choirs in England, and with 
the eye as well as the ear delighted in the beauty of the 
building, the unique vestments, the marching, and the dig- 
nity of the service. 


Equally impressive was the preaching. Canon Charles E. 
Raven spoke in the morning on the importance of modern 
science for the Christian, and the contribution that Chris- 
tians can make to men of science, summing up the meaning 
of our existence, both for science and for faith, in three 
texts: “I am come that they may have life and may have it 
more abundantly”; “He that loseth his life shall find it’; 
and “This is life eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” In 
connection with his visit he met with groups of doctors and 
teachers, reinforcing intimately what he was proclaiming 
publicly. That Sunday afternoon Dr. George Macleod no less 
effectively declared that this earthly, material sphere is not 
a matter of indifference to Christians, but the very stuff 
over which God’s spirit is to rule. 


Not many Churches in Christendom hear in one day two 
men chosen for their homiletical ability to be chaplains to 
the Queen. But the point is that the Church and the theolog- 
ical education of these two men, assisted, it may be, by their 
international experiences, presented that day to Christians 
in Liverpool preaching not often surpassed in our time, 
the proclamation of a true Gospel that stabs us awake, con- 
victs us, informs us, and summons us to action while it 
brings more light and hope into our lives. 


One Sunday a few weeks later found me in the neigh- 
borhood of Tann in the RhOn mountains of Germany sur- 
rounded on three sides by the East Zone. My friend who 
is pastor there cares for about two thousand people in the 
town and perhaps three thousand in some seventeen nearby 
villages. The workmen formerly had been employed in mines 
which are now in the East Zone and so inaccessible; they 
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leave early Monday morning for Frankfort or Fulda and 
return only Saturday nights. Many of the problems of post- 
war Germany are focused here. The villages are poor 
beyond any poverty we have seen in this country. On 
mountain roads in winter my friend skidded around on a 
motor-bike for several years until his health gave out and 
he lay seriously ill in a hospital. Then came a turn for the 
better, for some friends abroad gave him a Volkswagen and — 
he married a nurse. . 


We attended services at Seifert, which is mostly a Roman 
Catholic village, and at Hilders, in an old church filled to the 
doors with about one hundred people. Again the preaching 
was excellent, on wisdom as a gift from God which comes 
when ears and eyes and hearts and minds are wide open to 
Him. While the wisdom of the world is like the Tower of 
Babel, or in the German hymn’s phrase, building cobwebs 
in the air, understanding comes from integrity. No mass of 
accumulated information, no lust for knowledge that accu- 
mulates inert ideas takes the place of the wisdom that comes 
from waiting upon God. The attention paid to these ser- 
mons made a deep impression. 


In our prosperity, in our land suffering from an “edifice” 
complex, in our pride over the shape of the Christian Church 
here, in our temptation to say “Ichabod, the glory has de- 
parted’ from the Churches of Europe, shall we not take 
time to remember and thank God for villagers such as these, 
whose souls Sunday by Sunday are truly fed, whose faith 
sobers and strengthens ours, and for the devoted pastor, 
whose help to his congregation on Sundays is only part of 
his ministry, as he is much in the homes of his people, with 
them in sickness, bearing their burdens, sharing their prob- 
lems, bringing hope in times of despair and strength in 
times of weakness? Does our theological education do better 
than this? We could wish it everywhere had the depth and 
soundness which characterized the ministry in that German 
valley. 


In November Eastern Orthodoxy celebrated the 600th 
anniversary of St. Gregory Palamas at Saloniki, Greece, the 
ancient Thessalonica, where the saint had lived and died in 
1359. At the climax of this celebration, after historical pa- 
pers and restatements of Orthodox theology by representa- 
tives from near and far, about five thousand people stood in 
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St. Demetrius’ Church for over two and one half hours for 
the celebration of the liturgy and a sermon, so my friends 
told me, on God the Good Shepherd. 

I am aware that the charge could be levied that this par- 
ticular form of worship and devotion does not require and 
in fact does not receive extensive theological education. But 
I introduce this picture from Saloniki not without reason; 
if five thousand people stand for so long, they do so not for 
perfunctory routine or shoddy service, nor can their experi- 
ence be too lightly dismissed. 

The story is told of an American professor of missions 
visiting in Nigeria, who passed Muslims bending in the pros- 
trations of the Salat. When he asked what they were doing, 
his chauffeur, surprised that he did not know, explained that 
they were saying their prayers. At this the professor sank 
into deep thought and finally blurted out, “Why! I see, it is 
just routine like the Episcopalians.” 

Whatever the quality of worship in the Episcopal Church, 
is theological education truly fitting ministers to conduct 
public services and to improve private prayer? Is there a 
need of the Church and a dimension of the ministry, of 
which Orthodoxy reminds us, that is in danger of neglect 
in Protestant theological schools? 


II 


We turn now to the second part of this appreciation, an 
examination of a few of the underlying differences between 
theological education on the European and North American 
continents. Here our interest is not to praise or blame, but 
to understand. For clarity I propose to make the comparison 
on five points. 


The first is the difference in our histories. The Christian 
Gospel in Europe has long been at home; if this be a post- 
Christian age there, at least the established Churches have 
hitherto made their influence felt in many aspects of na- 
tional life and culture. Ministers are civil servants. Within 
three decades the power of the Church brought about a 
change on the throne of Britain. In some countries there are 
political parties bearing the name Christian. Faculties of 
Theology have been part of universities since the fourteenth 
century. Hence the Church is taken for granted, but not 
always taken seriously, and the problems of theology have 
been studied and reworked hundreds of times. Almost one 
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can hear Koheleth, ‘“‘Much study is a weariness of the flesh,” 
“and there is nothing new under the sun” even while the 
investigation of the jots and tittles goes on. 

On the American continent, however, it is rightly observed 
that. many of our brethren are truly first-generation Chris- 
tians. We have not yet drawn our “second wind” in the race 
that is set before us. The Church, despite the unreasonable 
fear politicians seem to feel toward it, if we except prohibi- 
tion, has not so often exerted itself in political matters or af- 
fected directly the formation of national policy. Theological 
schools, so far from being firmly established in our univer- 
sities, are for the most part on the fringes of them if con- 
nected with them at all. The problems of theology come be- 
fore the students who are awake to the Gospel for the first 
time with great urgency. What has Christianity to say to the 
beatniks or the junior executives or the couples on the verge 
of divorce or the friends in government that are practising 
the arts of brinkmanship, in short to those from whose com- 
pany these students come? Is it strange that the atmosphere 
of theological education changes when we move to the open 
spaces of Texas from the sophistication of the Rive Gauche? 

A second difference is in the purpose of theological educa- 
tion. In the one case it is maintenance of an already estab- 
lished system. On the whole, says the European, Church 
life has in the past been reasonably healthy, indeed in some 
countries and at some times, heroic. The Englishman soberly 
prays for a “due succession of persons duly qualified to serve 
God in Church and State,” recognizing that the succession 
will consist of a relatively small and select group of priv- 
ileged people. The purpose of education is to give these men 
—few are the women—the most thorough education pos- 
sible. 

In North America for three centuries there was a rapidly 
expanding nation in which everything was forever new. 
How in the Colonies were the Churches to find pastors at all? 
Who would go west of the Alleghenies with the woodsmen, 
who with the Gold Rush, who onto countless new Main 
Streets? What could the churches do to absorb the successive 
waves of immigrants? The purpose of education was trimmed 
to fit the requirements of a big building operation, how to 
gather a congregation and erect a Church hall, how to reach 
the young people, how to advertise well, how to be heard, 
how to be “practical” and “successful,” how even to “pro- 
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gress” beyond the parish ministry to be an officer in this 
great expansive movement. 


Third, there resulted a difference in the type of student 
attracted to the study of Theology. Here we should pause to 
say that generalizations on this point may be grossly mis- 
leading. But go with me to a famous old German university 
to meet the theological students there. From about the age 
of ten they have held together in the educational system of 
their Landeskirche. Some of their more enterprising breth- 
ren have turned—as in this country—to natural science. 
Some of the slowest minds have been weeded out by occa- 
sional examinations. Those who remain are not adventur- 
ous, but quick to learn what the professor is saying, men 
who can write well what the professor wishes to hear, and 
who will not deviate nor rebel lest their professors deprive 
them of their very bread and butter. To put it mildly, they 
are conservative. 


Or go with me to an English theological college, not con- 
nected with a university, where ninety-five percent have had 
no arts degree. Why is this? Let us remember that in Eng- 
land four-fifths of the children leave school before they are 
sixteen. Only eight percent of boys and five and one half per- 
cent of girls are still in school at eighteen. In other times 
the ministry has been recruited from the second sons of a 
ruling class whose brothers went into politics or the army. 
Now social patterns are rapidly changing, but a university 
education is still impossible for all but a few. Can the Church 
equip these her future priests in this college, even without 
their A.B. degrees, not only to minister to the great hordes 
who stay away from the church to which they nominally 
belong, but to declare God’s word to those who form the 
determinative policies of the British people? It is hard to 
realize the magnitude of problems here, psychological, cul- 
tural, educational and ecclesiastical. In the measure we un- 
derstand them, we may eventually help toward their solu- 
tion. 


American theological students are by no means immune 
to the perils of different and indeed worse kinds of status 
seeking and similar desires for security. But the American 
student comes normally, I think, under a larger group of 
influences ; his mentors over the years will often be highly 
diversified; his examinations will not be set by one or even 
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a few professors alone. He will not feel bound to conform. 
His danger is likely to be that his relation to his Church is 
not close enough. He may be a rebel whose so-called pro- 
phetic preaching is hollow because it costs him no pain in the 
readjustment of an established order. His own quick shoots 
have no roots. He is not sufficiently identified with that 
from which he rebels. Occasionally European students, on 
the other hand, grow to raise truly prophetic voices and 
speak with great power because they have been reared under 
such rigid structures, the escape from which is purchased 
at such a great price. 

Fourth, the academic controls over the various theological 
faculties of Europe are so tight that there can be changes 
in the subjects taught only after long preparation at great 
effort. In one or two countries, at least, the curriculum has 
scarcely changed in two or three centuries, and although 
in our conviction theological education is a function of the 
church, this tends to be forgotten in the details of linguistics 
or the minutiae of history which the student must master 
for the traditional examinations. 

Fifth, and possibly most significant of all, there are vast 
differences in methods. Among these we may mention the 
absence in Europe of courses in the American sense. A stu- 
dent does not attend class for so many hours for so much 
credit in a record book. He attends lectures, or stays away 
from lectures. In the older universities of England he sees 
his tutor once a week, but is free to roam widely in his read- 
ing, to follow the lines of his own interest, to develop or 
neglect his own habits of discipline, to set his own pace. 
Everything hinges on his examinations. And these are often 
arranged to give him a wide selection of questions, designed 
not so much to expose what he does not know as to provide 
ample opportunity for him to show his powers to express 
what he does. In all this, memorizing answers to set prob- 
lems out of a book has little place. The student studies a 
subject rather than a book. One more difference in method 
is that the student rarely undertakes more than three sub- 
jects at the same time, frequently only one or two. He learns 
more and more about less and less rather than less and less 
about more and more. To quote Sir Geoffrey Crowther, the 
educational process for the European is not so much like 
filling an empty pot as lighting a fire. But who lights the 
fire? See the importance of the professor. What is his rela- 
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tion to his Church and to his university? Is he a man who 
himself catches fire, or has he been chosen for his post only 
because of his ability to write without regard for his capac- 
ity to teach? And what essentially does he educate the pros- 
pective minister to be? 


III 


With such differences between the European and Ameri- 
can systems in mind, perhaps we are now ready to gather to- 
gether a few of the pleas, uttered and unuttered, which Eu- 
rope addresses to Canada and the United States. These re- 
veal some of the emphases of theological education and 
Church life which are not always ours. 


First, they say as Phillips Brooks put it three-fourths of 
a century ago, “Show us your man.” Their experience of 
American students is mixed. Some do very well there, others 
ought never to have undertaken European studies the nature 
of which they knew nothing in advance and for which they 
were unprepared. The European, like the American, is ask- 
ing what model theological education should be, where it is 
exemplified, how to approach it more nearly. “Show us your 
man,” and through him show the excellence of the school 
which he adorns. Are we clear as to one of our purposes, to 
equip our students for their ministries in such a way that 
as good workmen they need never be ashamed anywhere in 
the world? 


Second, the Englishman, perhaps more than the Conti- 
nental, wonders whether we know the rudiments of spiritual 
discipline. He recalls a word of the Lord, “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
daily and follow me.” (Luke 9:23) How is the self-denial 
of the American theological student shown? Is he willing to 
meet with others in worship that is offered to God and makes 
no demand as to what the worshipper “gets out of it’? In an 
English theological college even married men living at a dis- 
tance—in cases where the husband is not required to live in 
the hall while his family is elsewhere—even those farthest 
away are brought together at Chapel morning and evening, 
at meals, and in various other activities through the day. In 
a common discipline, psychologically brittle people learn 
how to deal with their rivalries, their resentments and their 
frustrations. They learn the meaning of the common good. 
Are we helping our students on this side of their develop- 
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ment, or does our system of student pastorates spoil them 
by success, make them think of themselves more highly than 
they ought to think, and unfit them for Church life that is 
worthy of the adjective “Christian” ? 


Third, the European cannot but be amazed at the so-called 
“practicality” of American Churches and theological schools, 
the diversity of ecclesiastical patterns, the experimental 
character of so much of their work, the proliferation of sub- 
jects taught, and the attempt to include some treatment of 
almost every topic, however superficially, in the brief three 
years. To him theological school life, like American Church 
life, seems woefully thin, a crust with no depth beneath. 
He hears our intellectual food called a Smoérgasbord, and 
this bears out his impression. The word “baggage car” in 
another metaphor may be strange to him, but he neverthe- 
less can remember that American education is described as 
like “the goat in the baggage car that has swallowed the 
tag that told of his destination.” And perhaps he has read 
Dean Miller’s words about the effect of this “practicality” 
upon the preparation of ministers: “Concerned only with 
shortsighted results, it has reduced theological education to 
a vulgarized form of a trade school, where facile schemes, 
glib formulae, and manipulative methods prepare a man for 
disillusionment and heartsickening bitterness when he dis- 
covers all too late that such bright and shining stones are 
no food for the hunger of honest men and women, touched 
by this world’s tragic pain.” (“But Find the Point Again’— 
Address at the Harvard Divinity School, Sept. 30, 1959, p. 
12) The European may hesitate to question us about this 
point, but which of us should not ask it of ourselves? 


Fourth, few Europeans know the extent to which the 
corporate life of our theological schools, aside from the 
Lutheran seminaries and a few more, has tended to evap- 
orate in the last two decades. It is significant, however, that 
some of the best men on the Continent, including the late 
and much lamented Professors Freytag and Iwand, have 
been concerned for the building of stronger communities of 
theological students there. Sixteen hundred years ago the 
students at Nisibis made a good twofold promise, that they 
would live at the school and that they would study. Perhaps 
we might remind our students that there was a reason for 
this promise which may still be valid, that we here in Amer- 
ica may be deficient in intellectual as well as spiritual disci- 
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pline, and that soft-headed piety and vague good intentions 
are no substitute for that kind of honest effort which leads 
to patterns of living that are conducive to the ends sought. 
(e.g. How do we tolerate, “I always do my best work when 
the radio is on,” or “I get up at ten o’clock because I write 
my papers in the wee small hours,” which translated means, 
“when my critical faculties are dormant” ?) 


Fifth, the European whose Church life is so different from 
ours often is concerned lest in our rapidly expanding econ- 
omy the Gospel be neglected or corrupted, and lest theo- 
logical education too easily be conformed to this world. Two 
new churches in Uppsala represent the first construction of 
church buildings there in centuries. A suburb of Hannover, 
in which an unattractive hall is crowded each Sunday, looks 
forward to a new structure within a year to two. Liver- 
pool Cathedral is still unfinished. Coventry Cathedral is new. 
How few others! Despite the need, how little the Church in 
Europe thinks of new houses of worship and how much of 
our time is devoted to this! Does all this building activity 
mean preoccupation with organization, with status—lest the 
other denomination get ahead of us even if our present 
equipment is adequate,—with success, with publicity, with 
giving people “what they want,” and correspondingly little 
attention to truth, to simplicity, to faith and to sharing? 
Even when stewardship is strongly felt, and people tithe, 
do they carry over the sense of responsibility to God into 
their work and their social relations and their untouched 
abundance? How far, then, is the theological school riding 
on the crest of the prosperity wave? How realistically does 
it come to grips with the disturbing requirements of a gospel 
that is not easily learned? 


Sixth, how far, asks the European, is theological educa- 
tion in the U.S.A. separated from and inconsequential for 
university life? Can a divinity school be dropped from a 
university without serious loss? Do theological schools make 
such a contribution to thinking in the centers of our culture 
that they are invited to move in and made to feel at home 
there? Do the highest academic standards, which are cus- 
tomarily upheld most securely in universities, obtain gen- 
erally in theological education in the U.S.A.? I believe this 
to be a fruitful line of enquiry, but as we hope to deal with 
it soon in a monthly bulletin, I desist here. 
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IV 


Now, still under the heading of Europe’s word to Amer- 
ica, may I deal in three paragraphs with three other topics 
on which America might speak—and frequently does—to 
Europe. Let us maintain, if we can, the mood of apprecia- 
tion for pioneer thinking there. 


In our monthly bulletin for March of this year we con- 
sidered the responsibility of theological education to the 
Church, and found that in many theological faculties in 
Europe there was virtually no thought of direct preparation 
for the work of the ministry. These faculties say in effect, 
“It is our task to maintain and increase knowledge of our 
subject. Oil and water do not mix. It is for someone else to 
train ministers.” Yet a revolt against this divorce of church 
and theological faculty led to the formation of the Me- 
nighetsfakultet in Norway in 1906, and subsequently to the 
four Kirchliche Hochschulen in Germany. It has partially 
supported theological colleges in England, only about half 
of which are near universities, some of which are prepared 
to call themselves church training schools rather than col- 
leges of theology; it has occasioned the fourth year at War- 
minster for graduates of King’s College London. On the 
Continent the many Prediger Seminars are a partial an- 
swer to the Churches’ need. We were especially impressed 
with the Seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church at Drie- 
bergen. Therefore the problem of how to maintain the aca- 
demic disciplines and also to equip able ministers for the 
Church—not an either-or but a both-and—is engaging some 
of Europe’s keenest minds, who would shame us if we should 
attempt to cut the Gordian knot by excising either half of it. 


This is true also of a second closely related problem, the 
very difficult question of what is relevant for a theological 
student to study. 


William Faulkner’s Light in August gives a clear picture 
of what the seminary, in our opinion, should not be. Toward 
the end of the book Gail Hightower is musing on his youth. 


“He believed with a calm joy that if ever there was shel- 
ter, it would be the Church; that if ever truth could walk 
naked and without shame or fear, it would be in the semi- 
nary. When he believed that he had heard the call it seemed 
to him that he could see his future, his life, intact and on all 
sides complete and inviolable, like a classic and serene vase, 
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where the spirit could be born anew sheltered from the 
harsh gale of living and die so, peacefully, with only the 
far sound of the circumvented wind, with scarce even a 
handful of rotting dust to be disposed of. That was what 
the word seminary meant: quiet and safe walls within which 
the hampered and garmentworried spirit could learn anew 
serenity to contemplate without horror or alarm its own 
nakedness.” (p. 419) 

That seminary is many a league removed from Calvary. 
But the author of that picture is an American novelist. 
Meanwhile it is a Scot who is proposing a new type of divin- 
ity school in the hope of achieving increased proximity to 
the people of the 1960’s: admission (as here) only after a 
prior arts degree to a close-knit working community, a first 
year given to the basic disciplines, then a summer in heavy 
industry, then “a winter in community in a large city parish 
with complete involvement in its activities” and one lecture 
a day, and a final year away from parish and industry wres- 
tling with theology, pastoral training, and the devotional 
life in the light of the experience of the two previous years. 


Is there a danger that graduates of our schools shall com- 
plain that while with us they lived in a world of fantasy 
which was veiled because we thought we were so relevant 
to Church, society, and individual all at once? Perhaps the 
European schools that are least confident of their relevance, 
that feel deeply the necessity for progressing beyond the 
prolegomena which they now cover so well, may lead the 
way to new translations of the Gospel into the decisive ac- 
tions of our contemporaries. At least the brethren in Europe 
may save us from an easy identification of the truth of God 
with the easy speeches that draw the crowds. Preparation 
for an unpopular and difficult pastoral ministry may be 
found to be more relevant than the formula for becoming 
a bishop or an executive director. 

In one more closely related way, when it would seem that 
America might speak to Europe, Europe speaks to us. Here 
on this side of the water we should look for suspicion of cler- 
icalism. Here we should expect good soil for a great lay 
movement, the thawing of the tremendous “frozen assets” of 
the Christian Church. But in this concern for the laymen, 
Europe is leading us. It has often been pointed out that 
women and clergy tend to be liberal in their social and politi- 
cal views, laymen conservative, for the former are less in- 
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volved in a costly way, the latter more, where changes in the 
status quo are of any consequence. The lay movements of 
Europe are not content with any mere revival of the Church ; 
their aim is to find and do the will of God not on any fringe 
of life but at the heart, the place where the significant deci- 
sions of life and death, of right and wrong, of better and 
worse, of heaven and hell are made. If in these countries 
west of the Atlantic we can detect a hardening of denomina- 
tional lines, and stiffening of structures, it may even be the 
laity of Europe that will lead us out to a better ecumenicity 
and a better understanding of God’s “Master Plan” for his 
Church. 


Vv 


In closing, I urge every possible association between the 
work of theological education in Europe and that here. Is 
there no danger in the prosperity in which we live, or have 
phrases like the cares of the world and the deceitfulness of 
riches (RSV: the delight in riches) lost for us their mean- 
ing? Will the rest of the world ignore us because of the cor- 
ruption of the Gospel here? But that is not the way to put 
the question; rather, will God’s will for our part of His sav- 
ing work be resisted by our sin? (Parenthetically, is our 
ignorance of languages other than our own part of that 
sin?) As we think of the Waldensian Seminary in Rome, or 
the poverty of l’Eglise Réformé in France and the heroic 
work of its theological faculty at Montpélier, to name but 
two, the contrast between our million dollar drives and the 
problem of their daily bread is painful. We honor our host 
seminary, Union, Richmond, for becoming a friend to that 
latter school. Financial support, exchanges of faculty per- 
sonnel, exchanges of students are helpful on both sides. 

The time may not be far off for theologians, like scientists 
and physicians, like lawyers and teachers, to meet face to 
face as Christian brothers across international boundaries 
for the consideration of. questions perplexing to all, such as 
these: 

What are the primary characteristics of the worthy 
Christian minister of our time? 

What is the role of theological education in equip- 
ping him for this office? 

How can he obtain better teaching than he now re- 
ceives? 
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Beneath the differences in theological education in 
different countries, what are the areas in which 
theological, cultural or other factors create com- 
mon problems? 

What methods of teaching are most helpful? 


What can be done to improve the conditions of 
the student’s life? 


How can he be freed from insularity? 

What are the books he needs and how can he have 
access to them? 

What is the proper combination of linguistics, the- 
ology, and practice? 

What is the place of modern problems (e.g. ethics) 
in the curriculum? 


When should controlled pastoral experience begin? 
How may the cleric’s education be rightly shared 
with that of the laity? 

What steps may be taken to improve the quality 
of training for theological teachers? 

How may the whole Church become aware of the 
importance of theological education? 


Not least among the reasons for gratitude is that the in- 
terchange of our experiences, our problems and our hopes 
over national and ecclesiastical boundaries has already be- 
gun in this Association from the time of its inception. 
We pray for increased understanding and a wider and deeper 
sharing as we face the future. We cannot ask for our success 
in any of the ventures before us, but only that in them we 
may be found faithful to Him who has called us, who is 
never deceived, never defeated, and in whose service is life. 
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THE CHURCH AND THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
AROUND THE WORLD 


CHARLES W. RANSON 


Dr. Taylor, having disposed of the continent of Europe, 
has generously left me free to take on the rest of the world. 
I cannot complain of any undue constriction in attempting 
to deal with my subject. The problem has been, rather, to 
impose such limitations as will make possible a picture 
which is clear and comprehensive and, at the same time, 
free from serious distortion. 


Those who want to know, in detail, the facts of the situa- 
tion which I have been asked to describe should secure a 
copy of A Seminary Survey by Yorke Allen, Jr. It is pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers and costs $10.00. This book 
in its first manuscript draft played a decisive role in the 
launching of the Theological Education Fund of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. At the request of the late Mr. 
J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., Mr. Allen undertook a survey of 
Protestant theological education in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. This quickened his interest in the subject, so that 
what Mr. Allen began as a professional duty he continued 
as a personal enthusiasm. He went on to survey the train- 
ing of the Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox Churches 
in the same regions. The result is the most comprehensive 
compendium of information ever published on theological 
education in the three continents which are our special con- 
cern in this paper. 


Mr. Allen’s book should be in the library of every theo- 
logical school. It is an indispensable book of reference on its 
subject. But it is much more. It is a discerning critique, by 
a layman, of the achievements and failures of the churches 
in the training of the sacred ministry in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. 


Our approach to the subject must, of necessity, be general. 
We shall, first, discuss briefly Church and Ministry in Af- 
rica, Asia and Latin America; then we shall outline the pat- 
tern of theological education in these continents; and, 
finally, we shall consider the imperative need for a new 
initiative, indicate some of the lines on which this has begun 
to develop, and suggest some issues which might claim the 
attention of this Association, since they are the common con- 
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cern of all who seek a more excellent way in the training 
of the ministry of the Church universal. 


I. Church and Ministry in the Younger Churches 


The growth of the younger churches is generally recog- 
nized as one of the most striking and important develop- 
ments in modern Church history. The missionary outreach 
of the 19th and 20th centuries has, under God, made the 
Christian Church universal in fact as well as in Faith. When 
we affirm our Faith in one holy, catholic Church today we 
think, naturally and properly, of a Church which already ex- 
tends throughout the inhabited earth. 


But man is a myth-making animal. Religious men are 
strongly addicted to this useful, but dangerous, habit. It has 
been said that 19th century Christianity created the myth 
of the Christian west, and that the 20th century Church has 
created the myth of the Younger Churches. Let it be said 
firmly and without qualification that the Younger Churches 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America represent a fact of the 
most profound significance for the Church of the 20th Cen- 
tury and for the Christian future. They represent a power- 
ful witness to the action of the Holy Spirit in the Church 
and the world during the last one hundred and fifty years. 


It has become usual, in some circles, to question the pro- 
priety of the term “Younger Churches”. The ground of this 
objection is that youth implies tutelage and subordination 
to the elders. If the term is used in a sense which implies 
spiritual inferiority, it is obviously objectionable. But if 
it is used, as we shall use it here today, to indicate a simple 
chronological fact, the phrase is not only defensible but 
necessary. There is no handy substitute for it. 


Most of the churches of Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
are young in age. They have a very short history behind them. 
And they share the inevitable limitations of youth, which 
have nothing whatever to do with spiritual or ecclesiastical 
or ecumenical status. We render a disservice to truth and dis- 
tort the realities of the Christian situation in the world to- 
day by the kind of romanticism which idealizes the “World 
Church,” inflates the achievements of the Younger Churches 
and obscures their difficulties. 


We, therefore, need to remind ourselves of certain sobering 
facts. 
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1) The Younger Churches are numerically weak. Almost 
everywhere they are small minority communities. In Asia, 
particularly, they are overshadowed by vast, non-Christian 
populations, challenged by aggressive non-Christian religions 
and confronted by a growth of population so rapid that the 
proportionate strength of the Christian community is declin- 
ing, even where its actual numerical growth is impressive. 


2) The Younger Churches are educationally limited. To be 
sure, the standards of general education in the Christian com- 
munity compare favorably with those of the population at 
large, in most countries, but the level of literacy in most coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa is shockingly low (though there are 
exceptions such as Japan) and the Christian community re- 
flects these educational limitations. 


3) In many cases, the Younger Churches are culturally 
maladjusted. By this I mean that the immense task of ex- 
pressing the Faith of the Christian Church in the cultural 
idiom of Asia and Africa has hardly begun. And, amid the 
forces of nationalism and cultural self-consciouness, the 
newer secularism and the older religious forces which are 
so powerful and so potent in Africa and Asia today, there 
are many baffled and bewildered Christians. There is also a 
lamentable deficiency in theological equipment to meet this 
challenge. 

4) The Younger Churches also reflect to a sobering de- 
gree the weaknesses of the older Christendom. The treasure 
which, under God, has been shared with them was all too 
often conveyed in very earthen vessels. They bear the 
stigmata of our divisions. And, in many other ways, they re- 
flect the image of their mother churches. There is, of course, 
another element in the life of the Younger Churches which 
is but dimly understood and which calls for far closer study 
than it has yet received. It might be described as the mor- 
phology of tradition. The various traditions within Christen- 
dom have been vehicles through which the Faith has been 
transmitted to the Younger Churches. But in the process 
of transmission the vehicle itself is modified and changed. 
Lutheranism, Methodism, Anglicanism, Presbyterianism ex- 
ported to other continents undergo a sea change, which is 
subtle and significant. On a superficial view many Younger 
Churches look depressingly like copies of their ecclesiastical 
progenitors. But, on closer acquaintance, it becomes clear 
that they are the same, only different. This is one of the facts 
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of life in a missionary Church—a fact, not to be deplored 
but to be studied and understood. For it may throw light on 
one important aspect of the problem of the relations of Faith 
and Culture. 


The condition and the needs of the ministry in the 
Younger Churches can only be understood in the light of a 
realistic picture of the life of the Church. Again, I must rely 
on a few broad but, I hope, accurate generalizations. 


In most countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America there 
is a small but significant group of men who would compare 
not unfavorably with ministers of religion in any country. 
There are individuals who would be outstanding in any com- 
pany. They are the men whose names are known and re- 
spected throughout the whole Christian world. A D. T. Niles 
of Ceylon, a P. S. Devanandan of India, a Christian Baéta of 
Ghana or a Takevaka from Japan can more than hold his 
own in any ecumenical gathering. But one of the ecumenical 
illusions of our time is the assumption that men like these 
are typical of the Christian ministry, as a whole, in the 
Younger Churches. 


The rank and file of the ministry—the men upon whom 
the main weight of pastoral care of the churches rests—are 
men of very much more limited general education and theo- 
logical equipment. Though standards have been slowly and 
steadily rising in most countries, the general picture today 
of the Christian ministry in most Younger Churches is 
something like this: a) There is a small minority, in some 
countries quite tiny, in others non-existent, of men who 
have had the kind of general education and theological 
discipline which most of us here would regard as an ade- 
quate training. 


b) The great majority are men who have attained no more 
than a primary or secondary education and have received, 
in addition, a very limited training in theology. They reflect, 
as I have indicated, the general educational standards of the 
Church. They bear, with great devotion and fidelity, the bur- 
den and heat of the day. But if you talk to them, as I have 
done in scores of countries, you will find among them almost 
universal and sometimes deeply wistful concern that their 
successors shall be given a better opportunity than they 
have received to equip themselves for the exacting tasks 
of the Christian ministry. 
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c) The fact of variation in the proportion of these groups 
from country to country should be borne in mind. But I 
would add that in Africa, the continent in which the winds 
of change are blowing with often ominous violence, the gen- 
- eral standards of ministerial training are more elementary 
and less adequate than in any other region of the Younger 
Churches. You cannot measure “a good minister of Jesus 
Christ” by academic standards alone. 


But in the momentous changes that are sweeping across 
Africa today, the Church clearly needs a ministry more ade- 
quately equipped, intellectually and theologically to grap- 
ple with the challenge—stark and uncompromising—which 
the contemporary revolution presents to the Christian Faith 
and the Christian community. 

Small wonder is it that many thoughtful Christian leaders 
are convinced that the most strategic need of the Church in 
Africa is the development of theological education at the 
University level, wherever that is possible. 


Il. The Pattern of Theological Education 

Now let us turn and look broadly at the pattern of theo- 
logical education in these great continents of the Younger 
Churches. One of the great mysteries of modern missionary 
history is the sad record of neglect and failure in the field 
of theological education. But this is perhaps not quite so 
mysterious when we recall the ragged record of the older 
Christendom throughout the centuries in the matter of 
training the pastoral ministry. There are, of course, plenty 
of examples of great centres of theological learning and 
enquiry throughout Christian history. One thinks of the 
Catechetical School of Alexandria, the work of the mon- 
asteries from the 6th Century onwards, the studia generalia 
of the Middle Ages, which mothered the university system 
and were great centres of theological thought. But before 
the 16th Century there is very little evidence of sustained or 
systematic training for the ordained pastoral ministry. The 
time of the parish clergy did not come till the Reformation. 
It was the Council of Trent, you remember, that initiated the 
seminaries for the general training of the Roman priest- 
hood. Protestant churches were likewise concerned with the 
education of the ministry. It was only in the 19th Century, 
however, that theological schools, colleges and seminaries, 
as we know them today began to take shape, as the normal 
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means for the education of the Christian ministry. This is 
true not only of North America but of Great Britain and 
the continent. 


Each of these traditions has developed its distinctive pat- 
terns. All of them have in some degree projected those pat- 
terns into the lands of the Younger Churches, so that today, 
you may find, for example, in Japan or the Philippines, the 
image of the U. S. Seminary; in India, the tradition of the 
British system of the theological college; and in Indonesia, 
the visible marks of the continental influence of the Nether- 
lands. But the whole process of developing adequate and 
systematic ministerial training for the ministry in the 
Younger Churches has been dilatory, half-hearted and fi- 
nancially restricted. 


In 1938, the Madras Conference of the I.M.C. declared 
that the training of the ministry represented “one of the 
greatest weaknesses of the whole Christian enterprise.” 
Despite a quickening of interest and zeal over the last twenty 
years, that Madras statement is a true assessment of the 
position today. And it is a very grave assessment. For here, 
if anywhere, is the focal point of the missionary strategy 
of the Church. Its continued neglect may result in disaster. 


Let us then take a rapid birds-eye view of the present fa- 
cilities for theological education in the Younger Churches. 


There are perhaps a dozen institutions in the whole of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America which would compare not 
unfavorably with the best to be found anywhere. One thinks, 
for example, of the Facultad Evangelica in Buenos Aires; 
of the Divinity School of Doshisha University of Japan and 
the United Theological College of Bangalore. 


There are, however, in these great regions, some 250 non- 
Roman theological schools, colleges and seminaries which 
are engaged in training ordinands. Most of them do heroic 
work, under severe limitations. But almost all of them suffer 
from serious weaknesses, which I can do no more than men- 
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1) First, let it be said quite frankly that there are far 
too many theological schools in these areas. The result is a 
misuse and wastage of resources, already pitiably small. 
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2). There is a far wider range of united theological train- 
ing in the Younger Churches than there is in the older Chris- 
tendom. And, I think that without exception those institu- 
tions which have attained a real measure of strength are 
those in which there has been a united pooling of resources. 


3) Theological institutions, with only rare exceptions, 
suffer from a serious shortage of candidates for training. 
There is simply not a sufficient flow of potential ordinands 
to meet the needs of the growing Church. This is at all levels. 


4) The great majority are afflicted by the low standards 
of general education among those who do offer for theolog- 
ical training. Very few schools can hope to enlist university 
graduates; a larger number can command a supply of sec- 
ondary school boys. But the majority still recruit only can- 
didates with primary education. In view of the rapidly ris- 
ing standards of general education this is a very serious 
fact. 


5) Theological education in the Younger Churches has 
been, and remains, imitative and often unimaginative. When 
one thinks of the shortage of staff, the surprising thing is 
that it is as good as it is. 


6) There has been a serious failure to come to grips with 
the problem of the form of the ministry in relation to the 
needs of the Church. This is the most serious result of the 
process of imitation. Curricular reform depends upon much 
more serious grappling with the question of the kind of 
ministry which Younger Churches need. 


7) Opportunity for reflection on these fundamental ques- 
tions is restricted by under-staffing and inadequate re- 
sources. Initiative and experiment are thus hampered. 


8) Finally, another problem that has continued to cramp 
development in theological education runs back into the life 
of the Church. It is the problem of ministerial maintenance. 
This is a universal and largely unsolved question in the 
Younger Churches—the inability of the Church to offer even 
minimum support to a trained ministry. That has, in fact, : 
inhibited development, though it points urgently to the need 
for thought and experiment both in the form of the ministry 
and the manner of its training. 
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I hope I have said enough to indicate that theological edu- 
cation “around the world” is not languishing for lack of 
problems to tackle. Is there any more urgent challenge con- 
fronting the Christian Church today than the need for theo- 
logical education in the Younger Churches? 


III. A New Initiative 


The urgency and magnitude of the challenge give signifi- 
cance to the new initiative which has been made possible by 
the creation of the Theological Education Fund of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. This Fund is not just a happy 
accident. It represents the climax of twenty years of con- 
centrated interest and effort by the I.M.C. in the field of the- 
ological education, But it also represents a break with the 
long-established tradition that the I.M.C. shall not “operate” 
or administer funds. The creation of the Theological Educa- 
tion Fund implies ecumenical operation in one of the most 
critical and sensitive areas of the Church’s life. 

The I.M.C. world assembly, meeting at the University 
College of Ghana at the end of 1957, recognized this. But it 
established the Fund and appointed a strong international 
Committee to guide its operation, within the framework of 
broadly defined terms of reference. 


The initial capital resources of the Fund, approximately 
four million dollars, are to be spent in accordance with a 
five-year plan. The Committee is directed to make ‘‘approxi- 
mately twenty” major grants to selected institutions in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. The selections are to be 
made on the basis of the strength, resourcefulness and stra- 
tegic significance of the institutions concerned. In addition 
to the major grants program, the Committee has been in- 
structed to spend approximately one million dollars on the 
improvement of libraries and the development of a more 
adequate theological literature in the languages of theolog- 
ical education in the Younger Churches. 

I will not attempt a detailed account of the ways in which 
these tasks are being discharged. Dr. Marcus Ward has writ- 
ten a very full account in the April 1960 number of the 
International Review of Missions (reprints of this, together 
with copies of the 1959 Report of The Fund and Bulletins 
on the Libraries and Texts Programs may be obtained, on 
request, from the offices of the Fund, 160 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 10, N.Y.) 
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I have referred to the creation of the T.E.F. as a climax. 
It is more important to recognize in it a new beginning in 
a neglected task. 

What, if anything, is the bearing of this new initiative 
upon the thought, the concerns, the activities of the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools? I hope it is not im- 
pertinent to raise some questions which appear to be rele- 
vant to the work of this Association and to the institutions 
corporately represented in it. 


If the T.E.F. program bears fruit in the way we hope it 
will, probably its most far-reaching result will be the devel- 
opment of centres of higher theological education in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. Younger churchmen will increas- 
ingly receive their advanced training in their own setting 
rather than in the exotic environment of America or Europe! 


The need for ecumenical interchange will, of course, con- 
tinue. And it is of the highest importance that facilities for 
higher theological study should be available in Western in- 
stitutions to scholars from the Younger Churches. But I am 
convinced that this whole process calls for greater discrim- 
ination and (dare I add?) a greater sense of responsibility 
on the part of institutions in the West offering scholarships 
or visiting professorships to Younger Church theologians. 
Does a theological school in North America fulfill its respon- 
sibility towards the Younger Churches merely by opening 
its doors to a number of African or Asian students and oc- 
casionally appointing a Younger Churchman to its faculty? 
Are not our attitudes, in these matters, sometimes colored 
by a form of paternalism which, in the name of benevolence, 
really exploits the Younger Churches for parochial pur- 
poses? 

We have entered a new phase in which paternalism must 
give way to a genuine partnership in theological education, 
based on a livelier sense of mutual responsibility. 


May I suggest some points at which this general concern 
might begin to find concrete and practical expression? 


1) A review of scholarship policy. — There are many 
bodies—denomination, ecumenical and institutional—which 
are engaged in the business of providing financial assistance 
to Younger Churchmen for theological study in this country. 
One cannot escape the impression that much of this activity 
is undiscriminating, uncoordinated and unrelated to any co- 
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herent policy. One suspects that a good deal of money is 
being wasted, and that a considerable number of young men 
are being shipped West of Suez for formal theological train- 
ing in no way superior to what is available to them (at a 
fraction of the cost) in their own regions. At the same time, 
there are potential scholars and teachers of theology for 
whom it is often impossible to secure assistance for ad- 
vanced study. We do not, of course, discount the value of 
travel as a means of education. But I suggest that we need 
to review, carefully and fairly, the present scholarship pol- 
icies, so that these may, if possible, be related to the new 
effort to advance theological education in the Younger 
Churches. 


2) Visiting and Exchange Professorships.—There is a 
good deal of traffic in visiting professorships, from institu- 
tions in this country to seminaries and theological schools in 
the Younger Churches. But much of it is sporadic and acci- 
dental. There is an opportunity for a much wider and more 
systematic program which would be of great mutual benefit 
to Younger Church institutions and North American schools. 
The T.E.F. is interested in facilitating such a development. 
But we need to devise an approach which will enable us more 
adequately to relate resources to needs. In this, we would 
benefit greatly from the cooperation of this Association. 


3) The demand for theological teachers.—There is a de- 
mand for theological teachers in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America; and the operations of the T.E.F. should stimulate 
and enlarge the demand. This cannot be met by visiting 
professors, who spend a _ sabbatical leave in a Younger 
Church school (valuable as that is). I should like to develop 
a Register of Young Scholars, who would be willing to con- 
sider a call for an extended period of service in a Younger 
Church theological school. At the same time, a list of needs 
in the schools of Africa, Asia and Latin America could be 
maintained. The purpose of the operation would be to put 
potential teachers in touch with schools where there are 
vacancies and vice-versa. 


4) The pairing of institutions. —There are theological 
schools in this country which have established sisterly re- 
lationships with institutions overseas, to the mutual enrich- 
ment and advantage of both. More recently one has learned 
of a theological school which has undertaken to raise, through 
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its alumni, the sum of $50,000 a year for three years, for the 
strengthening of sister institutions in Africa. 


I believe that there is very wide scope for the wise exten- 
sion of this kind of thing. The pairing of institutions has its 
dangers, of course. It could result in paternalism and intro- 
version. But the opportunities are great and the perils can 
best be averted, not by doing nothing but by acting with an 
awareness of the risks involved. 


I have mentioned four points at which the concerns of this 
Association and its member institutions intersect those of 
the T.E.F. and the schools which it seeks to serve. There are, 
I am sure, many other points of common interest and con- 
cern. But I believe that these four call for immediate study 
and action; and I venture to suggest that the A.A.T.S. might 
usefully appoint a sub-committee to consider these matters 
and confer with the Theological Education Fund upon them. 


In conclusion, may I remind you of the words of Richard 
Baxter? 


“Churches do rise and fall as their ministries do 
rise and fall.” 


Our concern for theological education is no narrow profes- 
sional interest. It is vital to the well-being of the whole 
Church. In the case of the Younger Churches, the educa- 
tion of the ministry may well be a matter of life or death. 
It is, in our time, the pivot of Christian strategy in the world 
mission—a strategy in which, I trust, this Association will 
be increasingly involved. 
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THE LOCATION AND RELOCATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Participants described the seminary relocation processes 
in which they were involved. Factors creating the need to 
relocate included the following: lack of space for needed 
expansion, encroachment of freeways, difficulty of continued 
existence as part of a college or university, plans for mer- 
ger of church bodies, distance from population centers, small 
number of students, and peripheral location in relation to 
constituency. 


It was agreed that, in choosing a location for a theological 
seminary, the following factors should be considered: 1) 
possibility of educationally fruitful relations to other insti- 
tutions in terms of cooperation and conversation, 2) oppor- 
tunity for maximum service to the church, 3) potentialities 
for securing and keeping an adequate staff—such as trans- 
portation, school, shopping facilities, etc., 4) surroundings 
which, for the foreseeable future, will provide a congenial 
milieu for the life and educational program of the seminary, 
5) availability of property at suitable cost, 6) potential for 
a student body of adequate size. 


BERNHARD HILLILA, Secretary 


FRANK H. CALDWELL, Chairman 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE QUALITY OF 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


1. Healthy tension between intellectual and professional as- 

pects of training 

A desire was expressed that tension be induced in all de- 
partments, not just in the practical field. There should be 
an attempt to integrate Biblical studies, history, and theology 
with courses in the practical field. Fields outside the practi- 
cal should not try to present facts only, but relate facts to 
the purpose of producing a functional minister. Students 
should not be made walking encyclopedias but functioning 
church leaders. At Pittsburgh Theological Seminary Biblical 
exegesis has been removed to the practical field and is being 
taught as a “tool”; also the nature of church and similarly 
American church history. “Practical” and other professors 
cooperate in this. 
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Dr. Torbet spoke in behalf of imparting a body of knowl- 
edge to the end that truth be not distorted. He believes in 
presenting an over all view of church history as a guard 
against the misinterpreting of facts. He warned against the 
cafeteria style of presentation. The problem is how. to in- 
duce men to think theologically. One can have content and 
still not think theologically. | 

Comradeship amongst faculty members helps integration 
between their fields and saves the practical field from being 
regarded as less academic. 


2. The location of seminaries 

The Director of Theological Education of the Methodist 
Church expressed doubts about the centralization of semi- 
naries. He sees advantages in regional locations which bring 
permanent leadership into an area, provide good and acces- 
sible libraries, and permit the meeting of regional needs. 


Another spoke against this regionalization if it reduces 
the quality of education that can be provided. 


3. The division of labor between member schools 

Dr. Torbet spoke against this at the B.D. level. Midwest- 
ern Theological Seminary has been considered a “rural 
church” school, a reputation that has hampered its work. He 
believes that specialization should begin beyond the B.D. 
level so as not to jeopardize the B.D. curriculum. 


Another spoke against specialization in B.D. work. The 
B.D. should prepare for a “general” parish ministry. Later 
“in training” programs should add specialization. Students 
in B.D. training are uncertain about their possible areas of 
specialization. 


Another expressed a fear of the development of “trade 
schools” and spoke in favor of a balanced curriculum. 


Another suggested the possibility that denominational 
schools confine themselves to B.D. work. Perhaps university 
related schools should give only advanced degrees. Many 
schools unfitted to do so are offering advanced work. 


Another suggested more use in the B.D. curriculum of 
specialized visiting lecturers. 

The overwhelming consensus was against specialization 
at the B.D. level. There is now too great a tendency to 
diversify B.D. curriculums beyond the manpower available. 
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Recruiting should not encourage entrance to the B.D. 
course for specialized ministries, 


4. The improvement of the quality of teaching 


One urged the Lutheran fellowship plan for training 
young new professors and for the increase of knowledge in 
the older professors. The plan for improvement should have 
a long range. 

Priority should be given to teachers rather than to build- 
ings. The starting point should be increases in faculty sal- 
aries. 

How can a small seminary assure itself of a faculty at a 
level of competency suitable to its task? How can it be an 
intellectual center when removed from the resources of in- 
tellectual life, when professors are encumbered with denom- 
inational duties and have no time for refreshment? 

Each faculty should have a journal wherein it expresses 
its intellectual life—either its own or that of a sister school 
—a venture encouraged and supported by trustees. 


As attendance at meetings of learned societies is impor- 
tant, expenses of the professors should be reimbursed. Secre- 
tarial help for faculty members is desirable. 

The AATS policy of providing for regional meetings was 
approved. 


Further discussion regarding “thinking theologically’’. 

Dr. Pope spoke of the problem caused by the failure of 
theologians to do independent work after graduation; after 
thirty years they refuse to ordain contemporary graduates. 
Some seem to read only the Reader’s Digest. 

Dr. Baker spoke of the problem of ‘“motivation.”’ Whence 
can the seminary give its students proper incentives? 

Dr. Brauer spoke of the problem of “student patterns” 
which determine study practices. Students think in terms of 
number of courses, number of hours, number of years, but 
do not relate their subjects to each other. The grading sys- 
tem is a problem. 

European practices need to be considered more carefully 
—for example, tutoring. Professors tend to encourage stu- 
dents to ask questions the professors can answer—not the 
question most real to the students or theologically related 
to the problems the student encounters in parish life. 

OREN H. BAKER 
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THE FINANCING OF INCREASINGLY COSTLY 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


The workshop lasted for two hours with twelve persons 
present representing different theological schools. On a 
previous day when the same group met to discuss the ad- 
dress by President McCord, a document was presented for 
study and preparation. Eight basic questions were asked: 
How does the current budget of your school compare with 
its budget in 1950? In 1940? What predictions do you have 
for your total budget of income and expense in 1970? What 
does it cost your school to train one full-time student for 
one year? What is your tuition charge per year? What 
should be the ratio between tuition and the cost of train- 
ing a student for one year? What were the major sources 
of income for your school in 1960? in 1950? in 1940? What 
organizational structure do you have to secure the added 
support of your school in the years ahead? Is your school 
a member of a regional organization that makes an appeal 
to business, industry and foundations for financial support? 


Costs: Schools report that budgets have doubled in ten 
years; some have trebled; and in one school the budget quad- 
rupled. Current predictions are that the costs of higher 
education will double between 1960 and 1970. 


Sources of support: 


1. Denominational. A few denominational seminaries get 
most of their support from their denominations. This is a 
diminishing number. The average denominational seminary 
gets only about one-third of its support from the denomina- 
tion. Several inter-denominational seminaries get substan- 
tial support from local church budgets and individual con- 
tributors. 


2. Tution. Most seminaries now charge tuition and tui- 
tion rates are rapidly on the increase. The typical school has 
tuition rates ranging all the way from $200 to $400 per year. 
A few charge no tuition. A few charge from $600 to $800 
per year. Most schools are (out of necessity) definitely com- 
mitted to higher tuitions. 


3. Living endowment in the form of annual cash contribu- 
tions from alumni, laymen and local churches is well under- 
way and shows great promise for the future. A few schools 
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are receiving as much as $100,000 per year from these 
sources. One school reports living endowment income over 
a four year period as follows: $6,000; $9,000; $12,000; and 
$16,000. 


4. Business and Industry. Four regional organizations 
have come into being designed to make a united appeal to 
business, industry, and foundations as follows: The Pennsy]l- 
vania United Theological Seminary Foundation, Inc.; The 
United Seminary Foundation of the Pacific; The Accredited 
Protestant Theological Seminaries in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware and the District of Columbia; 
The Accredited Theological Schools of Ohio and Indiana, Inc. 
The latter, recently organized, has a goal to raise $100,000 
for the fiscal year July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961. 


5. Wills, Annuities, etc. Seminaries are following the ex- 
ample of colleges and universities regarding wills and an- 
nuities and are beginning to reap substantial results. It is 
important that certain basic principles be followed regard- 
ing annuities as follows: (1) only cash annuities should be 
accepted (or annuities that can be quickly turned into cash). 


(2) No school should pay more than the standard annuity 
rate. Many annuitants are willing to make an annuity gift 
at a lower rate than the standard one. (3) The annuity 
money should be invested at once in a good security and thus 
the annuity can be partly self-sustaining. (4) An annuity 
should be treated as a gift only after it has expired and then 
only the residue of the annuity should be considered a gift. 


Books That Have Been Found Helpful: 


Financing Higher Education 1960-1970—McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany 50th Anniversary Study of the Economics of Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Educational Administration in a Changing Community—Thirty- 
Seventh Yearbook, 1959, American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 


Eells, Richard. Corporation Giving In a Free Society, (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956.) 


Niebuhr, H. Richard, Williams, Daniel Day, and Gustafson, James 
M. The Advancement ‘of Theological Education, (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957.) 


Pollard, John A. Fund-Raising For Higher Education, (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958.) 


WALTER N. ROBERTS 
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THE PART OF THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL | 
IN RECRUITMENT 


The chairman suggested that, for the purposes of this 
discussion, we follow the usage in vogue in certain quarters 
of referring to the efforts to interest young people in church 
occupations as “enlistment,” and to the efforts to interest 
“enlisted”? young people in attending specific schools or in 
choosing particular church occupations as “recruitment.” 
He suggested that the workshop examine the thesis that en- 
listment is ideally the task of the denomination, not of the 
seminary ; that even recruitment of students fundamentally 
should be carried on by the denomination; and that any part 
taken by the seminary in enlistment and recruitment should 
be taken in counsel with the denomination and in keeping 
with an agreed upon denominational strategy. 


As an aid in examining the validity of such an ideal, the 
chairman called on President Arthur McKay of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, who outlined McCormick’s program 
of enlistment and recruitment as follows: 


1. McCormick faculty represent the United Presby- 
terian Church rather than the school itself when 
they visit campuses. 


2. Faculty members do not seek recruiting opportuni- 
ties on campuses but accept invitations for such 
particular functions as religious emphasis weeks. 


3. Where convenient to the plans of the host institu- 
tion, they meet groups of interested students. 


4. They present Christian vocation as the necessary 
climate within which sound career choices are made. 


5. They present opportunities in church vocations. 


6. They describe the theological education needed for 


these vocations, and tell of the eight United Presby- 
terian theological seminaries. 


7. Students must initiate any application for enroll- 
ment personally. 


8. Assignments of scholarship aid and field work in 
McCormick are not made by administrative officers, 
but by the regular faculty committee. 
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“Seminaries never raise up candidates,’’said Dr. McKay, 
emphasizing that this was the church’s task. 


President M. J. Wynn of Gammon Theological Seminary, 
a predominantly Negro school, next spoke at the invitation 
of the chairman, and indicated that Gammon had to recruit 
students or there would be no supply of educated candidates 
for vacant churches. 


It became very apparent in the ensuing discussion that the 
concept of enlistment and recruitment proposed as an ideal 
by the chairman and followed in the main by McCormick is 
predicated on the existence of an advanced denominational 
program of counseling and enlistment which has a national 
staff and is well_integrated into the Christian education of 
the children and youth in the communion. It was agreed 
by the workshop that, where these conditions do not obtain, 
greater initiative must be taken by the seminaries. 

GRAYDON E. MCCLELLAN 


MAKING THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL TEACHING 
RELEVANT FOR THE CONTEMPORARY CHURCH 


This group talked principally about three things: 


1. The implications of the proposed post-B.D. pastoral de- 
grees for teaching that is relevant for the Church. 

There seemed to be consensus that the S.T.B. is needed 
and is valid, but there were several reservations concerning 
the S.T.D., such as the piece-meal residence, over-concern 
for the titles of post-B.D. degrees, and diversion from a 
proper central focus on making the B.D. relevant. The most 
effective defense of the S.T.D. contended that academically 
respectable research simply has not yet been done in some 
of the practical areas, and there is serious need for the work 
to be done. 

2. The actual relationship of the seminary to the Church. 


Opinion ranged from chasm to tension to mixed suspi- 
cion and admiration. One candid member of the group said 
that many seminary professors despise the local church, 
with the result that seminary students go to their churches 
despising the laymen. This comment came at the end of our 
discussion. Had it come at the beginning, it might well have 
served as a confessional start of the dialogue. At any rate, 
it does not constitute a considered opinion of the group, but 
still has enough sting of fact in it to warrant attention. 
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3. A comparison of the in-school and post-school disci- 
plines of study for medical students/doctors and for semi- 
nary students/ministers. 


The relative softness of B.D. study and the relative lax- 
ness of continuing theological study engaged our attention. 
In this discussion, competence and relevance were assumed 
to be closely related. Some of the retarding factors to firm 
and responsible B.D. and in-the-parish study which were 
cited are: pampering of seminarians with financial aid and 
light work loads, flabby curricula, and the solitariness of the 
parish preacher which allows him to be lazy and uncritical 
in his study. These factors were contrasted with the de- 
manding curricula in medical schools, the doctor’s work 
under the scrutiny of and in consultation with peers, medi- 
cal boards, etc. Post-graduate refresher courses for pastors, 
which might even involve them in some teaching under the 
supervision of professors, were suggested as one possible 
aid. 

JOSEPH D. QUILLIAN, JR. 


ECUMENICAL EDUCATION IN 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Those who chose to discuss this question thereby indicated 
their interest and sympathy for enhancing the dimension 
of ecumenical issues in the theological curriculum. The ran- 
dom discussion led to no significant conclusions; but the 


following points were deemed important for theological edu- 
cators to consider. 


(a) The full implications of the ecumenical movement are 
greater for churches and seminaries than most persons have 
realized. These should be reflected in the curriculum at many 
points, especially in Biblical studies, church history, theol- 
ogy and dogmatics, liturgics, mission, and church life and 
polity. The penetration of the curriculum by ecumenical 
understanding of the Church is comparable to penetration 
by Biblical study. 

(b) There is ample justification for special courses-in ecu- 
menics as such: the doctrine of the Church, the history of 
unitive efforts, the rise of the ecumenical movement, the 
councils of churches, etc. 

(c) Theological students are not sufficiently helped to 
know and understand the traditions and doctrines of the 
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various denominations. Few seminaries provide adequate 
teaching in ‘“symbolics’” or comparative ecclesiology. Yet, 
such knowledge is a prerequisite to sound learning in re- 
gard to the ecumenical movement. There is, further, a great 
need for empathetic appreciation of differing churches. 


(d) The study of actual church union schemes is of 
greater value than theoretical discussion of unity. Students 
find that such schemes call into question a wide range of 
essential aspects of the Church’s life, worship, message and 
mission. 


(e) A desired goal of ecumenical teaching is the disposi- 
tion of young ministers to see their own congregations and 
others in the same locality as belonging to the one Body of 
Christ and visible Christian community. 


J. ROBERT NELSON 
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Preface 


In the certificate of incorporation, the most significant 
words used to describe the purpose of this Association read 
“to promote the improvement of theological education.” 
Since 1918 this organization and the conference which pre- 
ceded it have provided a meeting place for the discussion of 
problems relating to theological schools and their work, and 
since 1938 maintained a list of institutions accredited on the 
basis of standards set by the Association. The AATS is the 
body recognized by the National Commission on Accrediting 
as the agency for the accreditation of graduate schools in 
which students are prepared for Protestant ministries. From 
the beginning it has included schools (colleges) in both 
Canada and the United States. 


Its membership, described in the Constitution on pp. 47-48, 
consists presently of 84 accredited schools, 41 associate, and 
4 affiliated, the last named outside the U.S.A. and Canada 
elected for fraternal purposes only. Most of the schools in 
the U.S.A. and a majority of those in Canada which require 
for admission an A.B. or its equivalent from an accredited 
college belong to the Association. 


This bulletin is the Association’s handbook. In Part I are 
(a) the lists of members, officers, and members of the various 
commissions by which the Association carries on its business, 
(b) its standards and various statements about matters of 
common interest, and (c) its Constitution and Bylaws. Part 
II is the record of the twenty-third biennial meeting: first 
the program, reports, and proceedings, then six addresses 
delivered at that occasion. 

“To promote the improvement of theological education,” 
as will appear from a study of these documents, is a complex, 
difficult, never-ending, constantly changing enterprise. The 
work will best be forwarded by those who understand it well. 
The Association therefore seeks wide circulation of this bul- 
letin and its other published or mimeographed materials, 
copies of which may be obtained by addressing 


The American Association of Theological Schools 
934 Third National Building 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The American Association of Theological Schools, an association of 
institutions devoted to education for the Christian ministry, has three 
classes of members: accredited, associate, and affiliated. Institutions 
should indicate in their catalogues, bulletins, and publicity the exact 
type of membership which they hold. 


ACCREDITED MEMBERS 


Accredited members are those schools that are listed as such by the 
Commission on Accrediting after due examination of their academic 
standards in the light of the Association’s Standards for Accrediting. 


The letter ““N” appended after the name and address of an institu- 
tion with a number following refers to a notation for the meaning of 
which the list on pp. 15-17 may be consulted. 

The list of accredited seminaries is subject to change yearly. For 
the latest information one should write to the Executive Director. 


The accredited members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, as of July 1, 1962, are as follows: 


Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Massa- 
chusetts 

Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Kentucky N7.2 

Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California N4.1 

Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 

Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio N4.2 

Biblical Seminary in New York, New York, N.Y. N4.1, 4.2, 
6.1 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 

Brite College of the Bible of Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan N4.3 

Candler School of Theology of Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas 

Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, Illinois 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana N1.2, 
5.4 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California 
N1.1 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 
N5.4 

College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky N5.4 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 

Drake University Divinity School, Des Moines, lowa N5.4 

Drew University Theological School, Madison, New Jersey 

Duke University Divinity School, Durham, North Carolina 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 

Emmanuel College of Victoria University, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, 
Texas N1.1 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California 

Garrett Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

General Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Mill Valley, 
California 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana N2.1 

Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg University, Spring- 
field, Ohio 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 

Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Howard University School of Religion, Washington, D. C. 
N4.1 

lliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado N5.4 

Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia, 
composed of Gammon Theological Seminary, Morehouse 
School of Religion, Phillips School of Theology, and 
Turner Theological Seminary 

Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada N1.1, 2.1, 4.1 


Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota N2.2 
2 


Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina N4.1, 4.2 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

McGill University Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada N1.1 

McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ont., Canada N1.1, 1.3 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Illinois ‘Probation 
June 12, 1962 to May 31, 1964” 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
N2.1, 4.2 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, School of Theol- 
ogy, New Orleans, Louisiana N1.1, 2.2 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio 
N5.4 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 

Perkins School of Theology of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas 

(Philadelphia) Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Phillips University Graduate Seminary, Enid, Oklahoma 
N1.2, 5.4 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina N2.2 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 

Southern California School of ‘Theology, Claremont, Cali- 

| fornia N3.4 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, School of The- 
ology, Fort Worth, Texas N1.1, 1.3, 2.2, 5.4 

Trinity College Faculty of Divinity, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
N4.1 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond, Virginia 

United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 
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University of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois 
University of Dubuque Theological Seminary, Dubuque, 


Iowa 
University of the South School of Theology, Sewanee, Tenn- 


essee 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 
(Virginia) Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in 
Virginia, Alexandria, Virginia 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 
Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Associate members are those institutions in the United States and 
Canada, which, although not accredited, have met the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Association and have been elected to associate member- 
ship by the Executive Committee. Those conditions are listed on 
page 18. 

The list of associate members of the American Association of The- 
ological Schools, as of July 1, 1962, is as follows: 


Acadia University School of Theology, Wolfville, N.S., Can- 
ada 

Alfred University School of Theology, Alfred, New York 

(Anderson) School of Theology, Anderson College and The- 
ological Seminary, Anderson, Indiana 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine 

Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 

California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, California 

Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, Colo- 


rado 

Crane Theological School of Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts 

Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, McKenzie, 
Tennessee 


Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina 

Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico 

Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 

Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury, North Carolina 

Huron College Faculty of Theology, London, Ont., Canada 
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Johnson C. Smith University Theological Seminary, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina 

Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, Indiana 

Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri 

New Church Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 

North Park Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce, Ohio 

(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N. S., Canada 

Presbyterian College, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 

Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ont., Canada 

St. Lawrence University Theological School, Canton, New 
York 

St. John’s College Faculty of Theology, Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada 

Saint Paul School of Theology Methodist, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alta., Canada 

Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary of Andrews 
University, Berrien Springs, Michigan 

Starr King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, California 

Union College of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

United College Faculty of Theology, Winnipeg, Man., Can- 
ada 

United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota (continuing the Mission House Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Plymouth, Wisconsin, and the School of 
Theology of Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota) 

Virginia Union University School of Religion, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


AFFILIATED MEMBERS 


Qualified theological schools outside the United States and Canada 
may be elected affiliated members after due study of their academic 
standing and upon the recommendation of responsible persons or 
agencies. It is understood that because of distance and different sys- 
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tems, the Association shall not contemplate the usual processes of 


accreditation. 
The list of affiliated members, as of July 1, 1962, is as follows: 


Facultad Evangélica de Teologia, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Facultad Luterana de Teologia, José C. Paz, Argentina 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila, Philippines 
Seminario Evangélico de Teologia, Matanzas, Cuba 


GEOGRAPHICAL LIST OF MEMBERS 


ARGENTINA 
Facultad Evangélica de Teologia, Buenos Aires 
Facultad Luterana de Teologia, José C. Paz 


CANADA 
Acadia University School of Theology, Wolfville, N.S. 
Emmanuel College of Victoria University, Toronto, Ont. 
Huron College Faculty of Theology, London, Ont. 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont. 
McGill University Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P.Q. 
McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ont. 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N.S. 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, P.Q. 
Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ont. 
St. John’s College Faculty of Theology, Winnipeg, Man. 
St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alta. 
Trinity College Faculty of Divinity, Toronto, Ont. 
Union College of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
United College Faculty of Theology, Winnipeg, Man. 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont. 


CUBA 
Seminario Evangélico de Teologia, Matanzas 


PHILIPPINES 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila 
PUERTO RICO 


Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
California 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley 
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California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Mill Valley 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo 
Starr King School for the Ministry, Berkeley 

Southern California School of Theology, Claremont 


Colorado 


Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver 
Tliff School of Theology, Denver 


Connecticut 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven 


District of Columbia 


Howard University School of Religion, Washington 
Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington 


Georgia 


Candler School of Theology of Emory University, At- 
lanta 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur 

Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta 


Illinois 


Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island 
Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago 

Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville 
Garrett Theological Seminary, Evanston 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago 

North Park Theological Seminary, Chicago 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston 
University of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago 
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Indiana 
Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis 
Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart 
(Anderson) School of Theology, Anderson College and 
Theological Seminary, Anderson 


Iowa 
Drake University Divinity School, Des Moines 
University of Dubuque Theological Seminary, Dubuque 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque 


Kansas 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City 


Kentucky 
Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore 
College of the Bible, Lexington 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville 


Louisiana 


New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, School of 
Theology, New Orleans 


Maine 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor 


Massachusetts 


Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre 
Boston University School of Theology, Boston 

Crane Theological School of Tufts University, Medford 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 

Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms 

Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge 

New Church Theological School, Cambridge 


Michigan 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 

Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary of An- 
drews University, Berrien Springs 

Western Theological Seminary, Holland 
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Minnesota 


Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul 

Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Min- 
neapolis 

United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities, Min- 
neapolis 


Missouri 


Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves 
Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City 
Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City 

Saint Paul School of Theology Methodist, Kansas City 


Nebraska 


Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, Fremont 


New Jersey 


Drew University Theological School, Madison 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton 


New York 


Alfred University School of Theology, Alfred 
Biblical Seminary in New York, New York 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester 
General Theological Seminary, New York 

St. Lawrence University Theological School, Canton 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


North Carolina 
Duke University Divinity School, Durham 
Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury 
Johnson C. Smith University School of Theology, Char- 
lotte 
Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake 
Forest 


Ohio 


Bexley Hall, Gambier 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus 
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Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg University, 
Springfield 

Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce 

United Theological Seminary, Dayton 


Oklahoma 
Phillips University Graduate Seminary, Enid 


Pennsylvama 


Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 

(Gettysburg) Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg 

Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster 

Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem 

(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Philadelphia 

(Philadelphia) Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 


South Carolina 

Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia 
South Dakota 

North American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 
Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Mc- 
Kenzie 


University of the South School of Theology, Sewanee 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville 


Texas 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin 
Brite College of the Bible of Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth 


Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Aus- 
tin 
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Perkins School of Theology of Southern Methodist Uni- 


versity, Dallas 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, School of 


Theology, Fort Worth 


Virginia 


(Virginia) Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 


in Virginia, Alexandria 


Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond 
Virginia Union University School of Religion, Rich- 


mond 


Wisconsin 
Nashotah House, Nashotah 


STATISTICS 
ENROLLMENT 
1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
Accredited ee ea 
Schoolstierie sss 5:+s 16,465 16,481 HE 18,105 
Associate 3146 
Member Schools ... 4,255 4,073 —S655- 2,983 
TOTALS 2 2.5 20,720 20,554 -225523- 21,088 
of 0,70 
GRADUATES IN 1961 
B.D. M.R.E. 
S.T.B. 
Th.B. 
Accredited Schools........-+++-+++> 3,574 203 
Associate Member Schools.......--. 564 oe 
ET C)VAUUS a oyevier oie) aus sbeieievele Sieie)«: oxexe 4,185 236 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


1960-61 1961-62 


17,229 “17,092 


2,747 2,875 
19,976 20,466 


M.A. PhD. 
Th.M. Th.D. 
S.0.M, S.T.D. 
432 145 
26 i! 
458 152 


1954 1956 1958 1960 1962 


Accredited Members ....----+++++eee8% 16 19 
Associate Members ....----+-+++seeee? 34 43 
Affiliated Members ....--+++-e+eseeee> 1 2 

111 124 


OTA Fac onias «2000 sais 2a spies 


82 82 84 
42 40 Al 
3 4 4 


127 126 129 


OFFICERS, COMMITTEES, AND COMMISSIONS 
1962-64 


President 
STANLEY B. Frost, Dean, McGill University Faculty of 
Divinity, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


Vice-President - 
ALVIN N. ROGNESS, President, Luther Theological Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Secretary 
OLIN T. BINKLEY, Dean, Southeastern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Treasurer 
WALTER N. RoBERTS, President, United Theological 
Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 
Executive Director . 
CHARLES L. TAYLOR, 934 Third National Building, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio 


Associate Director 
JESSE H. ZIEGLER, 934 Third National Building, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Ex Officio 

DEAN FROST, PRESIDENT ROGNESS, DEAN BINKLEY, 
PRESIDENT ROBERTS 

Chairman 

JAS. A. JONES, President, Union Theological Seminary 
in Virginia, Richmond, Virginia 

ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, Dean, Duke University Divinity 
School, Durham, North Carolina 

SHERMAN E. JOHNSON, Dean, Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, Berkeley, California 

ARTHUR R. McKay, President, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

SAMUEL H. MILLER, Dean, Harvard Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 

RILEY B. MONTGOMERY, President, College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky 

ROBERT E. NAYLOR, President, Southwestern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas 

Roy PEARSON, Dean, Andover Newton Theological School, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
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COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 
Ex Officio 
DEAN FRostT, PRESIDENT ROGNESS, DEAN BINKLEY, 
PRESIDENT ROBERTS, PRESIDENT JONES 


WALTER HARRELSON, 1964, Professor, Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee 


LAWRENCE Rosk, 1964, Dean, General Theological Seminary, 
New York, New York 

CHARLES H. KRAFT, 1966, Professor, Garrett Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, Illinois 


RoBERT V. Moss, JR., 1966, President, Lancaster Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


GoRDON E. JACKSON, 1968, Dean, Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


C. DouGLas JAY, 1968, Professor, Emmanuel College of Vic- 
toria University, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


COMMISSION ON FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 


Chairman 

JosEPH SITTLER, 1964, Professor, University of Chicago 
Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois 

Eric G. JAy, 1964, Professor, McGill University Faculty of 
Divinity, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 

WILLIAM L. REED, 1964, Professor, College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky 

Rocer L. SHINN, 1964, Professor, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, New York 

ARNOLD B. CoME, 1966, Professor, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, San Anselmo, California 

EarL H. FURGESON, 1966, Professor, Wesley Theological 
Seminary, Washington, D.C. 

DoNALD R. HEIGES, 1966, President, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

WAYNE E. OATES, 1966, Professor, Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 
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COMMISSION ON RESEARCH AND COUNSEL 


Chairman 


SEWARD HILTNER, 1966, Professor, Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


OREN H. BAKER, 1964, 1694 Blossom Road, Rochester 10, 
New York 


J. ROBERT NELSON, 1964, Professor, Oberlin College Grad- 
uate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio 


JAMES S. THOMSON, 1964, Professor, McGill University 
Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE, 1964, Dean Emeritus, Yale University 
Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 


ERNEST C. COLWELL, 1966, President, Southern California 
School of Theology, Claremont, California 


ROGER HAZELTON, 1966, Dean, Oberlin College Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio 


JAMES H. NICHOLS, 1966, Professor, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


COMMISSION ON FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
GRAY M. BLANDY, 1964, Dean, Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas 
WILSON CoMPTON, 1964, Wooster, Ohio 


RANDOLPH H. DYER, 1964, Comptroller, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, New York 


EDWARD L, RYERSON, 1964, Chicago, Illinois 
HUNTER B. BLAKELEY, 1966, Richmond, Virginia 
WINSTON PAUL, 1966, New York, New York 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, 1966, President, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, New York 


A person representing the American Association of Semi- 
nary Staff Officers 
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NOTATIONS 

1. The Use of Notations 

From the beginning of the American Association of 
Theological Schools in 1936, notations have been a useful 
means by which the accredited schools are reminded of 
various points at which their practices deviate from the 
norms established by the Association. Frequently they have 
been welcomed as a lever by which the faculty or adminis- 
tration of a school may lift a heavy stone out of a mire of 
inherited tradition into a new and better place in the struc- 
ture being built. They are not to be thought of as punitive, 
but as an educational tool, which may be a valuable aid to 
trustees, governing boards, and others to notice other prac- 
tices and to improve their own. Properly used, they encour- 
age rather than discourage. They do not prevent proper 
experimentation, nor demand conformity to an artificial rule. 


2. Relation to Standards 

Notations may be regarded as between the Standards, 
which for the most part are general in character and for all, 
and the Guides for Self Study, which are intended to stim- 
ulate thought about many aspects of theological school life, 
some of which characterize only some schools. The nota- 
tions reflect principles laid down in the Standards, and 
indicate how, in the judgment of the Commission on Ac- 
crediting, these principles are not being adequately trans- 
lated into the practice of the schools to which the notations 
are applied. 

N1 Pertaining to Standards of Admission 

N1i.1 More than 10% of the enrollment in this school 
consists of persons without college degrees. 

N1.2 More than 15% of the students in this school 
are from colleges unaccredited by the regional accrediting 
agency. 

N1.3. This school is part of an institution which main- 
tains other theological and allied programs for persons 
without college degrees. 

N2 Pertaining to Faculty 

N2.1 This school has less than six full-time faculty 
members. 

N2.2 The faculty of this school is insufficient in size 
for the numbers of students enrolled. A student-faculty 
ratio in excess of 20:1 jeopardizes educational standards. 
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N2.3 The faculty of this school is inadequate for the 
program of study. 

N2.4 Faculty members of this school are unduly di- 
verted from their essential task. 


N3 Pertaining to Degrees 


N3.1 In this school, a degree in theology is offered 
after less than three years of theological studies following 
graduation from college. (This does not apply to the 
M.R.E.) 

N3.2 In this school, a degree in theology is offered 
for which graduation from college is not a prerequisite. 

N3.3 In this school, a master’s degree in education 
and/or music is offered for which graduation from college 
is not a prerequisite. 

N3.4 In this school, a master’s degree in theology is 
offered for which the B.D. is not a prerequisite. (This does 
not apply to an M.A. degree in religion offered by a uni- 
versity.) 

N3.5 This school does not meet the Association’s 
standards for the doctor’s degree. 


N4 Pertaining to Libraries 
N4.1 In this school, the library is given inadequate 
financial support. 


N4.2 In this school, the library is inadequate. 


N4.3 In this school, the theological library is insuffi- 
ciently distinguished from another library to assure ade- 
quate resources for theological studies. 


N5 Pertaining to Student Life 


N5.1 In this school, courses are so arranged that a 
student may satisfy requirements without spending at least 
four days a week in intensive theological studies on the 
school campus. 

N5.2 In this school, the academic year is too short. 

N5.3 In this school, physical facilities (dormitories, 
refectory, etc.) are inadequate for the promotion of a com- 
munity of scholars. 

N5.4 In this school, there is a serious diversion of 
student attention from academic to remunerative pursuits, 
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N6 Pertaining to Controls 


N6.1 In this school, the faculty does not exercise 
effective control over admissions, the curriculum, or other 
aspects of the academic life of the school. 

N6.2 In this school, the trustees do not exercise suf- 
ficient control. 

N6.3_ In this school, policies are unduly determined by 
others than the trustees or faculty. 


N7 Pertaining to Finances 


N7.1 In this school, the educational budget is insuffi- 
cient. 

N7.2 In this school, faculty salaries are inadequate. 

N7.3 In this school, the finances are not sufficiently 
independent of the college or university with which the 
school is connected. 

N7.4 In this school, the finances are unduly controlled 
by agencies outside the school itself. 
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PROCEDURES RELATED TO ACCREDITATION 
I. Associate membership 


A. Conditions for associate membership 


1. The school should have at least four full-time properly 
qualified professors giving their time to the work of post- 
college theological education, the degree of this service to be 
calculated independently of the contribution of part-time 
members of the faculty. 


2. The school should have an enrollment of at least twenty- 
five students. 


3. The school must operate predominantly on a post-college 
level. 


4. The school should be in good standing with respect to a 
recognized constituency of churches, and to neighboring the- 
ological schools. 


5. The school should present evidence that it is carrying on a 
strong educational program and has sufficient stability and 
permanence to maintain it. 


6. The school should have a sufficient degree of separateness 
and independence from any other institution with which it 
may be associated to identify its assets, its expenditures, and 
its functions as a theological school. 


B. Steps to associate membership 


1. The school should complete a minimum of one academic 
year in which the conditions for associate membership have 
obtained. A new school should have graduated one class which 
took its entire program in that school. 


2. Request for admission to associate membership should be 
addressed to the Association’s office. 


3. A report should be completed, in the form of the Biennial 
Report used by the AATS, and forwarded to the Association’s 
office. 


(Both B2 and 8 should be in the AATS office by November 
15 if associate membership is to be considered by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in its December meeting.) 


4. Following the study of the data from the report and any 
supplementary evidence, the Executive Committee may— 
a. Accept the school into associate membership. 


b. Deny the request for associate membership. 


(When an application for associate membership has been 
denied, an interval of three years is required before an- 
other application will be considered.) 
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C. Maintenance of associate membership 
1. The school must continue standards of education which 
satisfy conditions defined by the AATS. 
2. The school must make annual report of enrollment and 
complete the Biennial Report in the odd-numbered years. 
3. The school pays annual dues as prescribed in the Bylaws. 


II. Accredited membership 


A. Conditions for accredited membership 
Cf. pp. 22-27. 


B. Steps to accredited membership 


1. The school desiring accredited membership shall first be- 
come an associate member of the AATS. 


2. The school shall report its status to the Commission on 
Accrediting, using the Biennial Report form and other sup- 
porting materials, when the school believes it has attained 
standards worthy of accreditation. 

8. If the Commission’s study of the school’s report on its 
status seems to indicate that the school measures up to the 
standards for accrediting, the Commission may authorize the 
school to fill out the Schedules. 


4. If the information on the Schedules indicates the school is 
ready for inspection, the Commission may then appoint a team 
of inspectors to inspect the school. 
5. Following the inspection, on the basis of the Schedules and 
the report of the inspectors, the Commission on Accrediting 
may— 
a. Place the school on the accredited list, with or without 
notations. 


b. Deny the request for accreditation. 


(When the application for accreditation of a school has 
been rejected, that school is not eligible to apply for in- 
spection until five years from the date of rejection have 


elapsed.) 


C. Maintenance of accredited membership 
1. The school must maintain standards defined by the AATS. 


2. The school must submit information on its operation in the 
Biennial Report in odd-numbered years. The information 
from these reports is used by the Commission on Accrediting 
in imposing notations, removing notations, initiating rein- 
spection, or taking other steps necessary to the maintenance 
of the Association’s standards. Report on autumn enrollment 
is filed each year. 


3. The school pays annual dues as prescribed in the Bylaws. 
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Ill. Enforcement of Standards for accredited members 


A. Through the use of notations—Cf. p. 15. 


1. Meaning: “The notations reflect principles laid down in the 
Standards, and indicate how, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting, these principles are not being adequately 
translated into the practice of the schools to which the nota- 
tions are applied.” 

2. Use: Relevant notations are published following the name 
of an accredited member in lists published by the AATS. Cf. 
pp. 1-4. 


B. Through reinspection 


1. Occasion: Reinspection may take place as the result of— 
a. An invitation from an accredited school; 
b. A decision by the Commission on Accrediting on the basis 
of biennial reports or such other evidence as may lead the 
Commission to decide that such reinspection is advisable. 


2. Result: Following reinspection, on the basis of the inspec- 
tors’ report, the Commission on Accrediting may— 
a. Sustain the school’s accreditation, with or without nota- 
tions; 
b. Initiate a period of probation; 
c. Withdraw accreditation. 


C. Through the use of probation 


1. Probation is designed to meet a case of major inadequacy 
in a school, an inadequacy not sufficiently indicated by nota- 
tions, but which in the judgment of the Commission on 
Accrediting may be remedied within a relatively short but 
specified period of time. 


2. In each case the reasons for which probation is given are 
to be carefully stated to the school. 


3. In each case the terms under which the probation may be 
removed are to be carefully stated to the school. 


4. The time assigned to a school for the remedial action re- 
quired for the removal of probation shall be not less than 
twelve nor more than twenty-four months. (The school itself, 
of course, may be able to fulfill these conditions in a shorter 
period.) Extension of probation is not permitted. 

5. At the end of the probation period the Commission on 
Accrediting will either sustain or withdraw a school’s accredi- 
tation. If the latter, the Commission may not restore accredi- 
tation until at least five years after the beginning of probation. 


6. When probation is given a school, the action of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting will be announced in the usual way 
in bulletins and reports. The school will be kept in its usual 
place in the list of accredited schools, but following its name 
will appear a note, to be listed only once, 

“Probation (date) to (date) ” 
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7. The Commission on Accrediting will make itself responsi- 
ble for studying information duly submitted to it concerning 
a school given probation and normally will employ in the 
reinspection for purposes of comparison at least one of the 
original inspectors. 


IV. Appeals: The Board of Review 


A. Purpose: to hear appeals concerning actions of the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting 

B. Possible action: 
1. To uphold the decision of the Commission on Accrediting; 


2. To remit the matter to the Commission for further con- 
sideration. 
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STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING 


The American Association of Theological Schools is an association 
of institutions devoted to education for the Christian ministry. Its 
interest in having a list of accredited institutions grows out of its con- 
cern for the best possible preparation of men and women for effective 
ministries in the Church. The inclusion of an institution in this list is 
based upon academic criteria without reference to doctrinal position or 
ecclesiastical affiliation, and upon evidence that the institution has the 
necessary facilities and standards to prepare students for the ministry. 
The Association believes that this evidence is most plainly to be found 
in the extent to which graduates of these institutions do actually main- 
tain high standards of practice in the ministry. Such evidence in itself 
alone is, in the first place, difficult to secure, and in the second place 
difficult to interpret satisfactorily. The Association believes, however, 
that certain factors in the life and work of a particular institution are 
with entire propriety to be regarded as making for or against the ef- 
fectiveness of that institution in preparing its students for the minis- 
try. It is these factors which are held under view in the plan for listing 
accredited institutions. 

The Association does not treat its standards as definite rules and 
specifications to be applied in an exact and mechanical fashion. It does 
not suppose that the status of an institution can be satisfactorily de- 
termined by finding that it has met these standards one by one until 
all have been met. There is no desire to enforce these standards in 
arbitrary fashion; they are to be administered by the Commission on 
Accrediting by way of stimulus and encouragement. 


1. Standards of Admission 


An accredited theological school* should require of all North Ameri- 
can applicants for admission to the school the degree of A.B. from a 
college which is accredited by one of the regional accrediting associa- 
tions or its counterpart in Canada, or the equivalent of such a degree. 


This standard is intended to insure that the school operates at a 
predominantly postgraduate level, It does not apply to separate 
noncredit classes conducted for laymen or ministers in service 
who are not college graduates, provided that these are a minor 
part of the school program. It does, however, permit without nota- 
tion the enrollment of non-graduate students in the regular school 
program up to a limit of 10% of the total B.D. enrollment, but such 
non-graduate enrollment must not exceed 20% of the total. 

Courses used as a credit toward a first college degree should not be 
used as a credit toward a seminary degree. 


When a student applies for admission to the school, his transcript 
should be examined to discover whether his work has satisfied the 





* Institutions devoted to theological education go under many differ- 
ent names. In the United States, “Theological Seminary” is frequently 
used, as is the term “Divinity School.”” In Canada the common term is 
“Theological College,” ordinarily designating a graduate school stand- 
ing in some affiliate relation with a university. In these Standards the 
term “theological school” is inclusive of all these. 
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minimum requirements of the pre-seminary curriculum. If it does not 
do so, the applicant should be regarded as deficient in preparation and 
the seminary should require that the deficiency be made up as soon 
as possible. If the deficiences could not be made up before the beginning 
of the second year of seminary work, admission should be deferred 
until the deficiency has been remedied. 

If a student applies for admission from a non-accredited college, 
either the applicant may be received on probation, or before admission 
the seminary should give a general examination to the applicant on 
the pre-theological curriculum. In the latter case, the applicant should 
be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 

A student transferring from one theological school to another should 
be required to present, in addition to the official transcript of his rec- 
ord, a letter of honorable dismissal and recommendation from the insti- 
tution last attended. 


2. Duration of the Course of Study 


A theological school offers a course of study leading to the degree of 
B.D. or its equivalent. It may also provide a program of study leading 
to a degree in Christian Education. These should be regarded as pro- 
fessional degrees, requiring high intellectual attainment at a graduate 
level. For the B.D. degree a minimum of three years of two semesters 
each, or their equivalent, is required. The graduate professional degree 
in Christian Education should require a minimum of two years of two 
semesters each or their equivalent. 

A theological school should have no fewer than 5 days of academic 
work per week in an academic year comparable in length to that pre- 
vailing in accredited colleges and universities in its region. 

An accredited seminary may, if it has adequate facilities, offer other 
degree programs, but it is undesirable for a seminary that is not an 
integral part of or affiliated with a university to grant the Ph.D. or the 
M.A. degree, except in the case of the M.A. degree in special fields such 
as Christian Education when this degree program is designed to pre- 
pare students for specialized professional ministries in the Church. It 
is legitimate for a seminary to offer a program leading to the Ph.D. or 
the M.A. degree in cooperation with a university, the degree to be given 
by the university. 


3. Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum 


An accredited seminary should have a curriculum for the B.D. de- 
gree built upon a broad and sound basis in the arts and sciences and 
should include adequate instruction properly distributed among the 
following four areas: Biblical, Historical, Theological, and Practical. 
The study of Scripture in the original languages is highly desirable. 

For the degree program in Christian Education at least one-half of 
the academic work should be in Biblical, Theological, and Historical 
studies. 

Educational field experience effectively related to instruction and 
under competent supervision should normally be required of all candi- 
dates for the B.D. degree and the degree in Christian Education. 
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4. Faculty 


An accredited theological school should provide adequate instruction 
in the fields of study indicated above and should include at least six 
full-time professors whose instruction shall be distributed over the 
four areas. Such professors together with the administrative officer 
or officers shall constitute a faculty with effective control over its cur- 
riculum and the granting of degrees, and with significant advisory 
relationship to the selection, promotion, and dismissal of members of 
the faculty. A weekly teaching load of more than twelve hours per 
instructor shall be considered as endangering educational efficiency. 
An average of not more than nine hours per week is desirable. 

Where there is a degree program in Christian Education there should 
be not fewer than two faculty members with special competence in the 
field of Christian Education in order to provide adequate teaching and 
supervision of field work. 

In addition to the necessary moral and religious qualifications, ex- 
cellence in teaching and significant gifts in research and writing 
should characterize the members of a theological faculty. To maintain 
such a faculty it is imperative that adequate salaries be paid and 
opportunities for intellectual enrichment be provided through well- 
planned sabbatical leaves, attendance at professional meetings, oc- 
casional periods of absence for research and writing, and other 
arrangements that will enrich the faculty members’ lives as teachers 
and productive scholars. 

Within such limits as may be stated by the governing body of a 
theological school and attested by the faculty members when appointed, 
the member of a theological faculty should be free to seek the truth 
and communicate his findings. The health of a theological community 
depends upon the freedom of its members to do their work. (cf. AATS 
statement “Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Theological School,” 
pp. 38-43). 


5. Administration and Controls 


The governing body of a theological school (Board of Trustees, Board 
of Regents, or Corporation, as the case may be) determines policy, 
elects the administrative officers and faculty, determines the long-range 
financial program, establishes the annual budget, sets salaries, and is 
legally responsible for the total operation and all the properties of the 
institution. 

Sound educational principles require that the governing body ap- 
prove academic policies on the basis of the recommendations of the 
chief administrative officer and the faculty, who thereby become respon- 
sible for the academic operations of the school, including its religious 
and academic objectives, its curriculum and degree programs, the ad- 
ministration and management of the library, its practices regarding 
the admission, discipline, and dismissal of students, and all other mat- 
ters relating to the school’s academic life and work. 


6. Student Life and Work 


Students must enter profoundly into the life of the school if they are 
to benefit significantly from its undertakings. While it is difficult to 
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specify the full details of such involvement, the following guides are 
believed to be helpful: 


a. A student should be expected to show enthusiasm for serious, 
open academic inquiry. 

b. A student should be expected to be present and available for 
classes, seminars, discussion, special lectures and convocations, 
library research, worship, and social functions during the weekly 
schedule of the school. Such physical presence is essential for 
genuine participation in the institution’s life and work. 

ce. A significant majority of the student body should be in residence 
at the school during the school year. 

d. The structure of the parts of the academic week should allow for, 
and indeed require, active debate and interchange of ideas among 
the students as well as between the students and their faculty. 
Informal social gatherings also enable students to contribute 
significantly to the theological education of one another. 

e. Assignments in the churches and other community remunerative 
work should be supervised in such fashion as (a) to safeguard 
the time and energy of the student for his academic work; (b) to 
require that the student reflect on the interrelationships between 
the academic program and his church responsibilities; and (c) to 
prevent the development of unsound professional practices which 
might go unchallenged in his academic program. Such church or 
community assignments, however, are often of great aid in the 
student’s life and work. Work experience in business and industry 
can also contribute to the same end. 

f. Since the costs of seminary education are beyond the means of a 
number of students, the scholarship or student aid program of 
the institution should be in line with the above objectives. 

g. The program of the school should seek to provide time for the 
student to reflect on his work, to correlate his studies, to integrate 
the more academic and the more professional dimensions of his 
work. Cultural and recreational elements of school life need also 
to be encouraged. The role of the minister as a cultured and edu- 
cated representative of the community, as well as of the Church, 
must be kept clearly in view. 


7. Facilities and Finances 


An accredited theological school should have such resources in land, 
buildings, equipment, and library as shall provide adequate facilities 
for carrying out the program of the institution. These resources as 
well as endowments, trusts, library books and periodicals should be 
clearly identified as assets of the theological school. 

It should have sufficient income from the Church, endowment, gifts, 
tuition, and fees to maintain its program, including adequate support 
for faculty, staff, library, equipment, and scholarship aid. 


8. General Tone and Quality 


In accrediting a theological school, regard will be had for the quality 
of its instruction, the standing of its professors, the character of its 
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administration, the efficiency of its offices of record and its proved 
ability to prepare students for effective professional service or further 
scholarly pursuits. 

While the above general statement deals with intangibles which are 
difficult to measure, there are criteria which can be used in discerning 
their presence, such as the following: a pervasive seriousness of pur- 
pose and a disciplined approach of a seminary to its task; a manifest 
enthusiasm for learning on the part of faculty and students in a deep 
mutuality of interest to discover Christian truth and to relate it to 
the needs of the contemporary world; an openness to the insights and 
findings of secular disciplines and movements as these offer illumina- 
tion to the seminary in its work; a capacity to judge accurately what 
it can do within the limitations of its resources without impairing the 
ability of its faculty to maintain high standards of scholarship and 
professional competence; an attitude of respect and cooperation in its 
faculty and students whereby a seminary will foster a cordial spirit 
toward its sister institutions and support their liberty in doing their 
work; a recognition by a seminary of the value of honest differences 
in enriching the Christian fellowship; and a steady resolve to main- 
tain, against further fragmentation, the integrity of the Christian 
witness before the world. 


9. Library Standards for B.D. and Christian Education 
Programs 


The library program of an accredited theological school should be 
thoroughly integrated with the educational objectives of the school. 
The functions of the library should be clearly and concisely formulated. 
Means of communication between library staff, faculty, and adminis- 
tration should be provided. The following standards of policy and 
procedure should prevail as minimum for the library of an independent 
accredited school and as normative so far as possible for schools con- 
nected with a university. 


PERSONNEL 


The head librarian should have full responsibility for library admin- 
istration. He should be professionally trained in library science and 
have a general knowledge of theological subject matter and the pre- 
vailing teaching and research methods used by the faculty and stu- 
dents. He should have qualified professional and clerical assistance 
commensurate with the current requirements and the long-range pro- 
gram of the library. 


ACQUISITION 


Acquisition policy should be governed by the following considera- 
tions: (a) the theological curriculum, (b) the research and teaching 
needs of the faculty, (c) the need to understand contemporary culture 
nationally and internationally, (d) the need to understand persons, 
(e) the accessibility of materials in other libraries, (f) the possibility 
of cooperative acquisition policies with other libraries, and (g) the 
long-range development of the school with reference to degree pro- 
grams and research interests. 
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PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The following should be considered in the determination of the ade- 
quacy of physical facilities: fire-resistant building or rooms designated 
for library usage; heating, lighting, ventilation, quietness, and house- 
keeping adequate for the health and comfort of students, faculty, and 
staff; care adequate for the preservation of the collections; reader 
space providing for at least thirty-five to fifty per cent of the total 
enrollment; flexibility for expansion and other developments; ample 
work space for staff, ample storage space for materials, space and 
equipment for new developments such as microtexts and audio-visual 
materials; ease of accessibility of the card catalogues, periodical dis- 
play, bibliographical and reference collections, and circulation desk 
to both patrons and staff. 


FINANCES 


The library should have a separate annual or biennial budget pre- 
pared and recommended by the librarian, reviewed by a library com- 
mittee, and approved by the proper authority. The budget should be 
sufficiently itemized to show how it is governed by the factors noted 
in the previous paragraphs, 

The following budget in terms of 1962 dollars is minimal for the B.D. 
and Christian Education programs: Total budget $13,100 per year, or 
$45 per student and faculty member, whichever is more, exclusive of 
janitorial service and maintenance. Not less than $3,350 should be 
spent for books and periodicals apart from binding. 


10. Theological Degrees Beyond the B.D.* 


The Commission on Accrediting will consider the full range of an 
institution’s program in determining its eligibility for accreditation. 
Schools having a small faculty, or a relatively small annual expendi- 
ture for library purchases, are not encouraged to offer a master’s or a 
doctor’s degree in theology. It will be regarded as a sign of weakness 
if an institution of low standing in these respects undertakes to confer 
degrees beyond the B.D. 

The content of the course and the character of the requirements 
need not be uniform in all schools. The Association encourages variety 
in programs of advanced work, when properly safeguarded as to 
standards. But the Association does not encourage a multiplicity of 
variously-named advanced degrees, nor does it regard the mere ac- 
cumulation of credits for separate courses as adequate ground for ad- 
mission to advanced degrees. 

The nomenclature of the degrees should be: B.D. as the first the- 
ological degree; S.T.M. or Th.M. as the second theological degree; 
Th.D. or §.T.D. as the earned doctor’s degree in theology at a level 
more advanced than the S.T.M: or Th.M. A theological school which is 
an integral part of a university may offer work leading to the M.A. 
and the Ph.D. degrees. The D.D. should be reserved as an honorary 
degree and none of the other degrees above should be so used. 


* For the degree in Christian Education see item No. 2 above. 
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STANDARDS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 
IN RELIGION AND THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


There are various programs leading to S.T.M.’s, Th.M.’s, and, in the 
case of some universities, M.A.’s in theological studies. It does not 
seem feasible to establish distinctive meanings for the degrees, and in 
what follows all master’s degrees which presuppose a B.D. are treated 
together. Some programs are considerably more demanding than what 
follows. The standards are suggested as minimal. 


1. Admission. A candidate for a master’s degree should have re- 
ceived a B.D. or its equivalent in the upper half of his class from an 
accredited theological school. 

2. Length of course. The program should require one full year of 
academic residence or its equivalent. 

8. Level of study. In the program at least half of the course should 
be designed for post-B.D. students, to which only a limited number of 
highly qualified B.D. students should be admitted. 

4. Languages. Before beginning his graduate work the candidate 
should give satisfactory evidence of his reading knowledge of at least 
one language other than English. It is strongly recommended that he 
have an adequate command of one of the Biblical languages and a 
modern language most useful in his studies. 

5. Thesis and comprehensive examination. In partial fulfillment of 
requirements for the degree the candidate should write a thesis which 
demonstrates a capacity for constructive and integrative treatment 
of a given subject, and pass an oral examination covering the area of 
the thesis and related subjects and materials. 

6. Eligibility of school. No school should engage in an advanced de- 
gree program without teaching staff, library, and other resources 
greater than those needed for the B.D. 

7. Number of students necessary. The effective conduct of an ad- 
vanced degree program presupposes a number of students sufficient to 
provide mutual criticism and stimulus in a community of scholars. 
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STANDARDS FOR THE DOCTORATE 
IN RELIGION AND THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


INTRODUCTION 


The doctoral degree is the highest academic degree conferred in our 
society. In theology as in other areas it should represent the recog- 
nition of only very high intellectual achievement and capability. The 
purpose of a doctoral program in theology should be to fit men for 
scholarship on a par with strict standards in other branches of learn- 
ing. It is highly desirable, therefore, that a school that gives a doctoral 
degree in theology should have an active working relationship with a 
university where its standards will be subject to objective scrutiny 
by representatives of other graduate departments, and where it will 
have other resources at its disposal which will stimulate and maintain 
first rate scholarship. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAM 


(a) Its purpose. The instruction should be of such a type as to 
develop the capacity for independent inquiry and criticism. A balance 
should be maintained between the mastery of a special field and a 
comprehension of the interrelations of the several theological disci- 
plines. 

(b) Its method. Attendance upon lectures and participation in 
group discussions are insufficient. The doctoral program is not merely 
a prolongation of the studies that lead to a B.D., but is of a different 
character. The difference lies in an emphasis on training in inde- 
pendent work and in the use of linguistic and other tools of original 
scholarship under the critical stimulus of the seminar method. For 
this reason, courses designed for doctoral students should not admit 
candidates for the B.D. to a greater proportion than one-third, and 
these only as specially qualified. 

(c) Number of participants. For an effective graduate program, 
there should be a sufficient number of students enrolled to form an 
active community of scholars. Hence the disciplines of this program 
normally cannot be well maintained if the number of candidates falls 
below five in residence whose studies are in the same general area, 
viz., Biblical, Theological, Historical, and Pastoral. 


THE DURATION OF TRAINING 


The doctoral program should demand at a minimum two years of 
full-time intramural study after the B.D. degree. For those who have 
not taken the B.D., this two-year period should begin only after at 
least two other years, in which the candidate qualifies in Biblical, 
theological, and historical subjects such as are ordinarily included in 
the standard B.D. program. | 

The candidate should be required to complete his work for his doc- 
torate, including his dissertation, within seven years from the time 
of his admission as a fully qualified graduate student, but in not less 
than four from the receipt of his A.B. 
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STANDARDS OF ADMISSION 


A candidate for a doctor’s degree should have received an A.B. de- 
gree or its equivalent and a B.D. from an accredited theological school, 
or, if not a graduate of such a theological school, should be required to 
pass a qualifying examination after two years of study in Biblical, 
theological, and historical subjects as mentioned above. He should have 
demonstrated a high degree of achievement and an aptitude for grad- 
uate studies. : 

In part this may be determined by an objective test such as th 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 

Only those should be admitted who show promise of becoming effec- 
tive theological scholars. 

He should pass an examination to test his reading knowledge of 
German and French, one of these at the beginning of the first year 
of graduate work and the other by the end of the first year, except 
that one other modern language may be substituted for French when 
relevant to his subject. Unless he has completed the language require- 
ment by the end of the first year, he should not be allowed to register 
for further graduate courses until he has done so. He should have 
command of the ancient languages necessary for his subject early 
enough for these to be utilized in his course of training. 


STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION 


In addition to the examination before admission to candidacy men- 
tioned above, the candidate should submit to further examinations 
after two years or more of graduate study prior to being allowed to 
write a dissertation; these should be designed to test his qualifications 
to undertake a dissertation and to indicate not only his control of 
material in his special field but also his ability to integrate this 
knowledge with related fields. 


Written and oral examinations should be required, designed to 
measure breadth and accuracy of knowledge, capacity to make judg- 
ments, power to sustain criticism and participate significantly in dis- 
cussion, and grasp of the relevance and implications of ideas and 
divergent theories. 


THE DISSERTATION 


The dissertation should be a contribution to theological knowledge 
or understanding. It should deal with a significant topic so defined as 
to permit adequate treatment within one year of full-time research. 
It should demonstrate the candidate’s grasp of the relevant literature 
in the several languages, and show his capacity to think independently, 
to organize concepts and materials, and to present findings in correct 
and literate form. It should also give evidence of his awareness of 
related ideas and remaining unsolved problems. 


The dissertation should be approved by at least two and preferably 
three readers. The practice of having an outside reader is commended, 
and in a school which has less than three professors in a field, a reader 
from another school should be called upon. 
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THE QUALITY OF THE FACULTY 


It can scarcely be too strongly emphasized that the success of a 
doctoral program depends chiefly on the quality of the faculty which 
administers it. 

This faculty should consist of men of recognized and continuing 
scholarly activity, as evidenced by the publication of substantial schol- 
arly work (books or major articles) beyond the doctoral dissertation. 
Continuing scholarly activity is possible only if the burden of teaching 
and administrative work is not too heavy and periodic leaves for 
research are provided. It is desirable that faculty members should 
have received instruction in schools with varying methods and points 
of view. 

The fields in which doctors’ degrees are offered should be only those 
in which at least two faculty members so qualified participate in the 
instruction and supervision of doctoral students. This may be arranged 
through the cooperation of neighboring institutions. 

At least one third of the total time of the qualified faculty members 
designated to instruct and supervise doctoral students should be avail- 
able for doctoral instruction. A professor should not be required to 
supervise at one time more than five students engaged in active prepa- 
ration of a dissertation. 


LIBRARY 


Doctoral study should be offered only where a library of a good 
university standard is available in the immediate vicinity to faculty 
and graduate students. It must be recognized that a library adequate 
for instruction of B.D. candidates may be inadequate for a doctoral 
program, and a library adequate for instruction in certain fields may 
not be so for others. 
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PROCEDURES FOR SELF-STUDY AND 
COUNSELING FOR THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


I. Self-Study 


Self evaluation may be undertaken by any school at any time. Its 
purpose may be not only to assure a school that it is meeting mini- 
mum standards, but to discover areas needing improvement at any 
point in theological education, and to learn how what is being done 
well might be done better. Such self-study derives only from a 
school’s will to excellence; its documents and reports do not go to 
the Commission on Accrediting. 

Among the aids for such self-study are— 

1. “Guides for Self-Study on the Part of Theological Admin- 
istrators & Faculties—Parts I and II,’’ American Association 
of Theological Schools 

2. Three volumes of the Survey of Theological Education in the 
U. S. and Canada by Niebuhr, Williams, and Gustafson 


3. Bulletins of the AATS. 


II. Counseling resources related to self-study 


After having made such a self-study, a school will often find it 
valuable to use one of several types of counseling resources avail- 
able from the AATS. 


1. Teams, usually of two men, representing the Commission on 
Research and Counsel of the AATS. Such teams talk with 
administration, faculty, and students, and then give an inde- 
pendent analysis of the school’s life and work. This analysis 
is made available to the school, but is never made a public 
document by the Commission (although the school may do so 
if it wishes). 

2. Such advice and encouragement as the office staff, which has 
now visited over one hundred schools, is able to give. 

The use of such counseling resources is entirely separate from the 
visitation of committees responsible for reporting to the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting of the AATS. 

Requests for counsel with respect to self-study in any of the forms 
listed above may be addressed to the office of the AATS or to the 
chairman of the Commission on Research and Counsel. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW SCHOOLS 


The Commission on Research and Counsel has prepared and the 
Executive Committee adopted the following statement for the use of 
theological educators, denominational boards, and any concerned for 
the establishment, moving, or uniting of schools: 


The American Association of Theological Schools recognizes that 
in the near future the establishment of new theological schools will 
clearly be necessary. The churches will demand more ministers. As 
the number of students in college increases, so will the number of 
those who desire theological training. Shifts in population are causing 
the establishment of additional churches in new areas of the country. 
Theological training is expanding to include the specialized ministries 
of the church such as religious education, chaplaincies, counseling, 
teaching, music, and the administration of councils of churches. All 
these requirements point toward increasing pressure on existing theo- 
logical schools and need for the enlargement of those already in 
operation. 

Both denominational and interdenominational institutions will be 
important in the foreseeable future. 

The Association believes that the wisest policy, for the various 
church bodies which look toward the expansion of present seminaries 
and the establishment of new ones, requires analysis on a broad scale 
of the total resources of all the denominations. Further, there is urgent 
need for careful consideration of the location of new schools in rela- 
tion to geographical and population factors, proximity to other edu- 
cational institutions, and the possibility of increasing cooperation 
among the schools for the maximum use of their resources. 

An important contemporary development is the growth of graduate 
departments of religion in many universities, which are likely to be- 
come increasingly significant in the training of teachers of religion. 
Their relationship to the training of ministers and to the graduate 
programs of seminaries and divinity schools should be taken into 
account in any assessment of future needs for expanding resources in 
theological education. 

Therefore, the office of the Association expresses its deep interest 
in the problems of over-all strategy in the placement of new theologi- 
cal schools and offers its services in consultation to any denomination 
or group concerned with the establishment of new theological schools 
or contemplating decisions with respect to the relocation, combination, 
or enlargement of existing seminaries. The needs for theological edu- 
cation are so great that the most efficient use of all resources is a vital 
necessity. 
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STATEMENT ON PRE-SEMINARY STUDIES 


I. The function of pre-seminary studies 


College courses prior to theological seminary should provide the cul- 
tural and intellectual foundations essential to an effective theological 
education, They should issue in at least three broad kinds of attain- 


ment. , 
1. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result in th 
ability to use certain tools of the educated man: 

(a) The ability to write and speak English clearly and cor- 
rectly. English composition should have this as a specific pur- 
pose, but this purpose should also be cultivated in all written 
work. 

(b) The ability to think clearly. In some persons this ability 
is cultivated through courses in philosophy or specifically in logic. 
In others it is cultivated by the use of scientific method, or by 
dealing with critical problems in connection with literary and 
historical documents. 

(c) The ability to read at least one foreign language and in 
some circumstances more than one. 

2. The college work of a pre-seminary student should result in in- 
creased understanding of the world in which he lives: 

(a) The world of men and ideas. This includes knowledge of 
English literature, philosophy, and psychology. 

(b) The world of nature. This is provided by knowledge of the 
natural sciences, including laboratory work. 

(c) The world of human affairs. This is aided by knowledge 
of history and the social sciences. 


3. The college work of the pre-seminary student should result in a 
sense of achievement: 
(a) The degree of his mastery of his field of study is more 
important than the credits and grades which he accumulates. 
(b) The sense of achievement may be encouraged through aca- 
demic concentration, or through “honors” work, or through other 
plans for increasingly independent work with as much initiative 
on the student’s part as he is able to use with profit. 


II. Subjects in pre-seminary study 


The following is regarded by the Association as a minimum list of 
fields with which it is desirable that a student should have acquaint- 
ance before beginning study in seminary. These fields of study are 
selected because of the probability that they will lead in the direction 
of such results as have been indicated. 

It is desirable that the student’s work in these fields of study should 
be evaluated on the basis of his mastery of these fields rather than 
in terms of semester hours or credits. That this recommendation may 
help the student faced with the practical problem of selecting courses, 
however, it is suggested that he take 30 semester courses or 90 semes- 
ter hours or approximately three-fourths of his college work in the 
following specific areas: 
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English—literature, composition, speech, and related studies. At least 
6 semesters. 

History—ancient, modern European, and American, At least 3 semes- 
ters. 

Philosophy—orientation in history, content, and method. At least 3 
semesters, 

Natural sciences—preferably physics, chemistry, and biology. At least 
2 semesters. 

Social sciences—psychology, sociology, economics, political science, and 
education. At least 6 semesters, including at least 1 semester of 
psychology. 

Foreign languages—one or more of the following linguistic avenues 
to man’s thought and tools of scholarly research: Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, German, French, Students who anticipate post-graduate 
studies are urged to undertake these disciplines early in their 
training as opportunity offers. At least 4 semesters. 

Religion—a thorough knowledge of the content of the Bible as indis- 
pensable, together with an introduction to the major religious 
traditions and theological problems in the context of the principal 
aspects of human culture outlined above. The pre-seminary stu- 
dent may well seek counsel of the seminary of his choice in order 
most profitably to use the resources of his college. At least 3 
semesters. 

Of the various possible areas of concentration, where areas of con- 
centration are required, English, philosophy, and history are regarded 
as the most desirable. 


Ill. The nature of this recommendation 


The Association wishes to point out two characteristics of the list 
of pre-seminary studies it is recommending: 

First, this is a statement in minimum terms. We make no attempt 
to list all the work which it would be profitable for a student to do. 
It is thus possible to include many other elements in one’s college 
courses, while still working in what the Association regards as the 
first essentials. 

Second, the emphasis is on a “liberal arts” program because, in the 
judgment of the Association, the essential foundations for a minister’s 
later professional studies lie in a broad and comprehensive college 
education. 


IV. The use of this statement 


1. This statement is being sent as information to all colleges and 
universities, to church boards of education, and to all theological 
schools, in the United States and Canada. It supersedes previous 
statements. 

2. This statement is a recommendation; that is, it is not binding 
upon particular seminaries except in so far as they may wish to adopt 
it. And each seminary is free to make the statement a part of its 
own entrance requirements, or not, as it may see fit. This statement, 
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however, or its general equivalent, is now in use in a large number 
of seminaries as a guide to prospective students in planning their 
college work, and as a standard for judging the entrance qualifications 
of applicants for admission. 

3. If a particular seminary adds items to this statement or increases 
its emphasis upon certain items in its own requirements, that semi- 
nary is acting fully in the spirit of the purpose and intended use of 
this statement. 

4. The Association recommends to its member institutions that if 
a student applies for admission from a non-accredited college, either 
the applicant shall be received on probation or before admission the 
seminary shall give a general examination to the applicant on the 
pre-theological studies as recommended above, and in that case the 
applicant be received only if the examination is satisfactorily passed. 

5. It is suggested that a student lacking the essential requisites in 
any given area may be directed to make up the deficiencies by addi- 
tional courses of study in order to qualify as a candidate for the 
B.D. degree. ‘ 
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POLICIES GOVERNING 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


. Persons eligible are those who are full-time faculty members; or 
part-time members who are expected to become full-time members; 
or faculty members-elect; all of whom are from accredited theologi- 
cal schools. 

. The period of tenure is normally a full academic year plus one sum- 
mer; the minimum period for eligibility is a summer plus either one 
full semester or two full quarters. 

. Normally the sabbatical period is given to study and writing, but 
travel and research which may not necessarily issue in publication 
are acceptable. 

- Normally the fellowship holder is expected to study at centers or 
schools other than those in which his previous education has been 
located. 

- No preference is given to nominees from any particular kinds of 
schools (so long as they are accredited) or to any particular areas 
within the theological curriculum. 

. The schools are asked to specify what kind of financial responsi- 
bility they propose to accept to support the projects of their nom- 
inees, 

- No more than two nominations from a school will be received in 
any one year. 


. No awards are made to applicants who have reached the age of sixty. 
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At the Biennial Meeting of the Association in Richmond 
on June 16, 1960 the following amended documents were 
“adopted as presenting patterns and norms for advisory use 
by the members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools.” Cf. Bull. 24, pp. 100 ff. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
IN THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Meaning and Basis of Academic Freedom 


The concern of theological schools for freedom in teaching and learn- 
ing arises from the Christian faith with its promise of freedom in 
Christ to know the truth which is from God, which judges all human 
forms and institutions, and which will set men free. (John 8:32). 
Theological schools strive to be communities of teaching and learning 
in which freedom of mind and spirit are accepted as fundamental to 
the work in which they are engaged. 


Freedom in the academic enterprise has been precious to all educa- 
tional institutions. Nourished by Christian sources, love for freedom 
in the search for truth has also been defended on the basis of demo- 
cratic principles and values. As theological schools seek to realize a 
genuine Christian freedom they can learn from the experience and 
practice of the wider academic community concerning the conditions 
and problems involved in securing the freedom of the teacher and the 
learner. 

Some Christian interpreters will find the basis for academic free- 
dom in the theological school directly within the Gospel itself as it 
creates a community in which the spirit of Christ informs and judges 
all human activities, and becomes the source of all genuine freedom. 

Others will hold that as we seek to express the implications of the 
Gospel in specific principles and institutional forms we move into the 
sphere of law, governed both by the scriptural law of God and by 
elements of human law within the orders of society. They would be 
careful lest we equate a human standard with the Gospel freedom 
which transcends all law. 

While we recognize different theological approaches to freedom, we 
acknowledge as members of theological schools that we share a com- 
mon concern for realizing the highest possible standards of freedom 
in all institutions of education and we are concerned to make clear 


the general grounds upon which basic standards of practice in the 
schools can be established. 


The following assertions are fundamental to a Christian view of 
academic freedom: 


I. The Christian faith directs all thought and life toward God who 


is the source of truth, the judge of all human thoughts, and the 
ultimate end of all theological inquiry. 


II. The freedom of the Christian always involves a commensurate 
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III. 


IV. 


responsibility toward God and neighbor. It is never the freedom 
merely to be left alone or to ignore basic obligations. 


Christian freedom exists within the confession of Christian faith. 
Theological schools may acknowledge specific confessional ad- 
herence as laid down in the charters and constitutions of the 
schools. A concept of freedom appropriate to theological schools 
will respect this confessional loyalty, both in the institutions and 
their individual members. At the same time, no confessional stand- 
ard obviates the requirement for responsible liberty of conscience 
in the Christian community and the practice of the highest ideals 
of academic freedom. 


While freedom must ultimately be realized through the spirit and 
loyalties of men, it must take form and be protected through con- 
crete standards of institutional practice. Every statement of such 
standards moves somewhat in the sphere of law and regulation. 
We recognize that the effectiveness of stated principles depends 
finally upon the dedication within the Christian theological school 
to a genuine concern for liberty of mind and spirit in theological 
teaching. 


Principles of Academic Freedom 


. The freedom to teach and to learn 


A. The theological teacher and his students have the inquiry for 
truth central to their vocation and they are free to pursue this 
inquiry. 

B. An institution which has a confessional or doctrinal standard 
may expect that its faculty subscribe to that standard and the 
requirement for such subscription should be mutually under- 
stood at the time of their affiliation with the institution. The 
question of a faculty member’s adherence to the standard may 
be opened according to specified procedures. 

Any challenge to the doctrinal regularity of a faculty member 
should be subject to open hearing before his colleagues and 
before the governing board of the school as well as before ec- 
clesiastical tribunals which may have jurisdiction. 

C. So long as the teacher remains within the accepted constitu- 
tional and confessional basis of his school he should be free to 
teach, carry on research, and to publish, subject to his adequate 
performance of his academic duties as agreed upon with the 
school. 

D. The teacher should have freedom in the classroom to discuss 
his subject in which he has competence and may claim to be a 
specialist without harassment or limitations. 

E. The teacher should bé free to express and act upon his con- 
scientious convictions as an individual citizen although he 
should realize that there is always the tacit representation of 
one’s institution in whatever he says. 

F. Faculty members should take care lest they violate each other’s 
academic freedom by covert interference with their colleague’s 
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work or through bypassing the orderly processes of full faculty 
discussion of curriculum, appointments, and other basic mat- 


ters. 


II. Appointments and promotions 


A. Appointments 
1. Power to appoint faculty members is specified in the charters 
and constitutions of the schools, and is usually lodged in the 
Trustees or Board of Directors on recommendation of the ad- 
ministration. Consultation of the faculty about appointments 
should be practiced as an important support of the freedom of 
all. 
2. Specific procedures for securing faculty nominations, faculty 
judgment and advice in the making of appointments should be 
observed. 
3. The initial appointment to a faculty should be for a definite 
term, although this principle may be waived in the case of 
experienced men of proved competence. 


B. Promotions 
1. There should be a general stated policy concerning the 
basis of promotion which includes recognition of length of 
service, teaching ability and service, scholarly research and pro- 
duction, and promise of growing competence. 
2. Provision for faculty ranks (e.g. instructor, assistant pro- 
fessor, associate professor, professor) offers a recognized, or- 
derly, and useful arrangement for academic administration and 
promotion in which institutional flexibility and recognition of 
faculty service are both preserved. There should be at stated 
intervals review of the academic work and eligibility for pro- 
motion of all faculty members below the rank of professor. 
38. The school administration and the faculty should have a 
mutual understanding of the general policies of the institution 
as to salary level and the bases of increase or decrease in salary. 
4, Policies of the institution regarding service of faculty mem- 
bers to denominational and church bodies should be made clear, 
and both the school and the faculty should be protected from 
undue pressure from such activities which would interfere with 
the scholarly and teaching vocation. 


III. Tenure 


A. Definition: After the expiration of a probationary period of 
appointment, teachers should have appointments on indefinite 
tenure. Such appointments should be terminated only for ade- 
quate cause and only after the fulfillment of clearly stated 
procedures for hearing and judgment. 

B. The meaning and basis of academic tenure: The provision for 
appointment on indefinite tenure is one way in which institu- 
tions safeguard their faculties’ freedom to teach, to inquire, 


and to organize their academic programs. It is not intended to 
confer personal privilege. 
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It assures the faculty member that he will not be subject to 
dismissal for reasons other than the violation of the basic obli- 
gations which are properly laid upon all teachers and that he 
may normally expect to pursue his teaching vocation where he 
is until a change is mutually agreed upon by him and the in- 
stitution. 

This provision for indefinite tenure is an arrangement which 
is justified by the above considerations and by its fruits in 
practice. It is not an absolute guarantee either of freedom or its 
right use. It may lead to difficulties when professors do not ful- 
fill expectations and cling to positions which they are no longer 
fitted to fill in an adequate way. 

Faculties should seek ways to insure so far as possible that 
the privilege tenure grants will not be abused, or result in 
damage to the function and efficiency of the institutions. 


C. Accepted practice 
1. The precise terms and conditions of every appointment (in- 
cluding any limitation on academic freedom that may exist for 
any reason whatsoever) should be stated in writing and be in 
the possession of both the institution and the teacher at the 
time the appointment is made. 
2. After appointment to full-time faculty membership the pro- 
bationary period should not exceed the agreed upon maximum 
adopted by the school. 
a. This period should not exceed seven years in the same 
institution If, however, after a probationary period of more 
than three years in one or more institutions a teacher is 
called to another school, it may be agreed in writing that 
his new appointment is for a probationary period of not 
more than four years. 
b. Whatever the specified number of years may be, the plan 
should be clearly understood and should provide a definite 
safeguard against any situation in which a teacher is kept 
on indefinitely without tenure and without knowledge of 
what his prospects are in relation to the school. 
c. At least six months prior to the expiration of the last year 
of the probationary period, notice should be given whether or 
not the teacher is to be continued in service. 


3. Termination of membership in a faculty may be by— 
a. Expiration of a term appointment; 
b. Dismissal for adequate cause, in which case standards are 
set down in Section IV of this paper. 





1 For this view see the work of the joint committee representing the 
American Association of University Professors and the Association of 
American Colleges published’ in the Bulletin of the AAUP, XLV, 1 
(Spring, 1959), 107-114. ; 

Some theological schools hold this period to be too short to discover 
whether a person is sufficiently adequate for the theological disciplines 
to receive indefinite tenure and lean toward a ten year maximum pro- 
bationary period or toward making the decision respecting tenure prior 
to the age of forty-five years. 
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c. Resignation, in which case Section I of the AATS docu- 
ment entitled, “Institutional Procedures with Respect to 
Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement,” provides 
standards for faculty members and administrative officers. 
d. Retirement, in which case Section III of the AATS docu- 
ment entitled, “Institutional Procedures with Respect to 
Faculty Resignations, Leaves, and Retirement,” may serve to 
indicate standards. Cf. pp. 44-46. 


IV. Dismissals 
A. Principles 

1. Grounds for dismissal should be stated in the conditions of 
faculty employment and clearly understood. These should in- 
clude incompetence, moral delinquency, and failure properly to 
perform duties. 

2. Dismissal procedures should be clearly stated and rigorously 
observed. In the hearings involved in these procedures there 
should be representatives of the peers and colleagues of the 
professor involved. 


B. Suggested procedures: When all personal attempts at negoti- 
ation and reconciliation between the administration and faculty 
member(s) as parts of a Christian fellowship have failed, the 
welfare of the school and faculty may require the putting into 
use of clearly defined dismissal proceedings. The following 
description of proceedings is meant to be suggestive for such 
definition. Acceptable procedures should provide for— 

1. Informal inquiry and counsel by a committee chosen by the 
faculty. 
2. When informal efforts have failed, a clear statement of 
grounds for removal submitted to the person under notice of 
dismissal. 
3. Hearing by a committee which includes adequate represen- 
tation by the faculty in one of two ways— 
a. A committee of the faculty acting as a fact finding body, or 
b. A joint committee of trustees and faculty acting as a fact 
finding body. 
4. Permission for the person under notice of dismissal to con- 
tinue his duties until proceedings are complete unless immediate 
harm to himself or others is threatened by his continuance. Any 
suspension should be with pay. 
5. Normally a theological seminary will feel an obligation to 


continue a professor’s salary up to one year after dismissal 
where there is a clear case of need. 


Appendix 


The following lines of procedure are suggested and are based upon 
the work of the joint committee from the American Association of 


University Professors and the Association of American Colleges.* Pro- 
cedures should include— 





* Bulletin of the AAUP, XLIV, 1, (Spring, 1958) , 270-274. 
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1. Hearing by the committee comprised in such manner as to in- 
clude adequate representation by faculty after sufficient time for 
preparation of defense. 
a. This hearing committee to examine the stated grounds for 
dismissal, the written defense by the person under notice of 
dismissal, and the testimony of witnesses if facts are in dispute. 


b. The person under notice of dismissal to have option of as- 
sistance by counsel, the aid of the committee in securing wit- 
nesses, the right to be confronted by all adverse witnesses or 
where this is impossible, to know the identity of such witnesses. 
c. Both the administrator and the person under notice of dis- 
missal or their representatives to be given opportunity for pre- 
senting briefs and arguing the case orally before the committee. 
d. Stenographic records to be made of hearing and to be avail- 
able to both parties. 


2. Preparation of hearing committee findings regarding each 
ground proposed for dismissal and conveyance of its findings to 
the president and to the person under notice of dismissal. 


3. Conveyance of transcription of the hearing with the committee 
findings by the president to the governing body which normally 
would be expected to act upon the basis of the committee’s findings. 


4. If governing body chooses to review the case, its review to be 
based on the record of the previous hearing accompanied by argu- 
ment by the principals. 


5. Avoidance of public statements by either the administration or 
the person under notice of dismissal until the proceedings are 
complete. Inclusion of a statement of the hearing committee’s orig- 
inal findings, if these have not previously been made known, in the 
announcement of the governing body’s decision. 
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INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES 
WITH RESPECT TO FACULTY RESIGNATIONS, 
LEAVES, AND RETIREMENTS 


I. Resignations * 


A. Principles 
1. Sufficient time should always be allowed in a resignation so 
that the academic program of the school does not suffer unduly. 
2. Proposals leading to resignations should be carried on suffi- 
ciently in the open so that the school from which the resigna- 
tion is made may have an opportunity to enter into the con- 
versations. 


B. Acceptable practice 
1. The minimum length of notice by a professor or an associ- 
ate professor should be six months; by an assistant or instruc- 
tor, three months. (Considering the restricted supply, a year 
may be fairer.) 


2. In offering appointments to faculty personnel in other insti- 
tutions: 
a. Informal inquiry as to whether a teacher would be willing 
to consider transfer under specified conditions is appropriate 
at any time. 
b. Such inquiry should be accompanied by notice to the ad- 
ministrator that preliminary conversation is being carried on 
with a member of his faculty. 


II. Sabbatical leaves 
A. Principles 
1. A school is responsible for making provision of time and 


support for the continued intellectual and spiritual growth of 
faculty members. 


2. A teacher is responsible for taking and using to the utmost 
opportunities for intellectual and spiritual growth which are 
provided. 


B. Recommended practice 


1. A sabbatical leave should be provided for each member of 
the faculty on indefinite tenure at least after each six years of 
service in a school, provided that he plans to make use of this 
in line with the conditions suggested below. Some schools cur- 
rently provide one-half year leave after three years of full-time 
teaching. 

2. The minimum length of such leave with full salary should 
be one quarter or semester plus a summer; but where a longer 





* This statement is adapted in part from the “Statement Concerning 
Resignations, 1929” of the American Association of University Pro- 
ead published in the Bulletin of the AAUP, XLV, 1, (Spring, 1959), 
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leave seems desirable salary adjustments should be arrived at 
through conference. 

3. Sabbatical leave should be conceived of by the teacher and 
the administration as a time for deeper study, research, or 
writing. Where possible, location in another center of learning 
will add breadth to the point of view. 

4. Normally the teacher will promise to return to the school 
which has granted the sabbatical leave and to remain at the 
school for a minimum of one year after the leave. 


Ill. Retirement’ 


A. Principles 

1. The policy of a school regarding retirement “should be such 
as to increase effectiveness of its services as an educational 
institution.” 

2. “The policy and plan should be such as to attract individuals 
of the highest abilities to educational work, to increase the 
morale of the faculty, to permit faculty members with single- 
ness of purpose to devote their energies to serving their in- 
stitution, and to make it possible in a socially acceptable manner 
to discontinue the services of members of the faculty when 
their usefulness is undermined by age.” 


B. Recommended practice 

1. “The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution 

should be clearly defined and be well understood by both the 

faculty and the administration of the institution.” 

2. “The institution should have a fixed and relatively late re- 

tirement age, the same for teachers and administrators.” 
a. Fixed retirement age is usually from 65 to 70 under pres- 
ent circumstances. 
b. Involuntary retirement before the fixed age should in all 
cases be considered by a joint faculty-administration com- 
mittee. 

3. The institution should provide for a system of retirement 

annuities. Such a system should— 
a. Be financed by contributions made during period of active 
service by the individual and the institution. (Some schools 
have their faculty in ministerial pension systems and within 
such pay the total cost.) 
b. In a denominational school offer no less than is provided 
within the ministers’ pension system of the denomination. 
“e, Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a 
retirement life annuity of approximately 50% of the average 
salary over the last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 70, 
and a somewhat higher percentage if the fixed retirement age 
is younger. (It is understood that the amount of the available 
joint life annuity on life of husband and wife would be some- 


1Tbid., 113-114. 
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what less.) Teachers who move to a different faculty at an 
age nearing retirement cannot expect the institution to as- 
sume the full burden of a pension at the suggested rate. 
“d. Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and insti- 
tution’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be 
vested in the individual, available as a benefit in case of death 
while in service, and with no forfeiture in case of withdrawal 
or dismissal from the institution.” 
“e, Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity 
in cash but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid ad- 
ministrative expense, exception might be made for very small 
accumulations in an inactive account.) Except when small, 
death benefits to a widow should be paid in the form of an 
annuity. Death benefits to other beneficiaries would normally 
be paid in cash unless provided to the contrary by the in- 
dividual faculty member.” 
“4, When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated 
or an old one changed, reasonable provision either by special 
financial arrangements or by the gradual inauguration of the 
new plan should be made for those adversely affected.” 
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CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NAME 


The name of this organization is The American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools, Inc. 


II. PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Association, as stated in its certifi- 
cate of incorporation, are: to provide facilities for its mem- 
bers to confer concerning matters of common interest to 
theological schools, to consider any problems that may arise 
as to the relations of such institutions to one another or to 
other educational institutions or to governmental authori- 
ties, to recommend standards of theological education and 
maintain a list of member institutions accredited on the 
basis of such standards, and, in general, without limitation 
to the foregoing, to promote the improvement of theological 
education in such ways as it may deem appropriate, except 
that the Corporation is not authorized to engage in any 
activities for pecuniary profit or to conduct any form of 
schools or classes of instruction. The Corporation may en- 
gage in its authorized activities both in the United States 
and elsewhere, subject to applicable law. 


Ill. MEMBERSHIP 


1. CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP. The membership of 
The American Association of Theological Schools, Inc. shall 
consist of institutions engaged in educating and training for 
the Christian ministry. There shall be three classes of 
members: 

(a) Accredited members shall be those institutions 
in the United States and Canada approved and listed as 
such by the Commission on Accrediting, and which have 
been elected to membership by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

(b) Associate members shall be those institutions in 
the United States and Canada which, although not ac- 
credited, have met the conditions prescribed by the As- 
sociation and have been elected to associate member- 
ship by the Executive Committee. 
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(c) Affiliated members shall be those institutions 
outside the United States and Canada which have met 
the conditions prescribed by the Association, and which 
have been elected to affiliated membership for fraternal 
purposes by the Executive Committee without refer- 
ence to procedures of accreditation. 


2. PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP. All classes of 
members shall have full and equal rights, except that in 
actions of the Association relating to changes in the Consti- 
tution or Standards for Accrediting, the right of vote shall 
be restricted to accredited members. 


3. DUES. Each member institution, whether accredited, 
associate or affiliated, shall pay annual dues as prescribed in 
the Bylaws. Institutions which are at any time two years 
in arrears in the payment of their prescribed annual dues 
shall be regarded as having withdrawn from the Associ- 
ation. 


IV. MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1. REGULAR MEETINGS. In each even-numbered year 
the Association shall hold a biennial meeting at such time 
and place as the Executive Committee may determine. 

The holding of a regular meeting in other years shall be 
deemed to be waived unless requested in writing by any 
member of the Association at least 60 days before the third 
Wednesday in June, which request shall contain the purpose 
or purposes for which the meeting is desired. If so re- 
quested, it shall be held at the principal office of the Asso- 
ciation on that date at any hour determined by the 
Secretary, or at such other time or place as may be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee, on at least 30 days’ 
notice. Each such meeting shall be confined to such business 
as is specified in the request for the meeting, and the same 
shall be stated in the notice of the meeting. 


2. REGIONAL AND SPECIAL MEETINGS. Regional 
or special meetings of the Association may be held at such 


times and places as the Executive Committee may deter- 
mine. 


3. REPRESENTATION AT MEETINGS. At the meet- 
ings of the Association each member institution may have 
any number of representatives, but shall have only one vote. 
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V. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At each biennial meeting the Association shall elect eight 
individuals who, with the elected officers specified in Article 
VI, Section 1 (a) below, shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, and shall hold office until their successors are elected 
and qualify. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to prepare the programs for the biennial meetings of the 
Association and to supervise its work and act for it between 
meetings of the Association. 


VI. OFFICERS 
1. ELECTED OFFICERS. 


(a) The Association shall have a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected at each biennial meeting. They shall hold office 
until their successors are elected and qualify. In case 
there is a vacancy in any such office, the Executive 
Committee may appoint a successor to serve until his 
successor is elected by the Association and qualifies. 

(b) The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
shall perform the duties normally incident to their 
offices at all meetings of the Association and shall 
exercise such other functions as may be assigned to 
them by the Association or by the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

(c) The Treasurer, subject to such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Executive Committee, shall 
have custody of the Association’s funds and securities 
and shall be responsible for disbursements. He shall 
perform the duties normally incident to the office of 
treasurer and such others as may be assigned to him 
by the Association or the Executive Committee. He 
shall deposit the Corporation’s funds in such banks or 
trust companies, and its securities in such deposit vault 
or in the custody of such institution, as may be desig- 
nated by the Executive Committee. Unless otherwise 
determined by the Executive Committee, the with- 
drawal of such funds or securities shall be effected only 
on the signature of any two officers of the Association 
as designated by the Executive Committee. 


2, CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
In addition to the officers elected by the Association, there 
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shall be a Chairman of the Executive Committee, elected by 
that Committee from among its members. He shall perform 
the functions normally incident to this office and such others 
as may be assigned to him by the Executive Committee. 


8. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Director who shall be chosen by the Association upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee. He shall devote 
his full time to the work of the Association and shall per- 
form such functions as may be assigned to him by the 
Association or the Executive Committee. He shall be ex- 
pected to attend all meetings of the Association, the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the Commission on Accrediting, and 
participate in their discussions. 


4, OTHER OFFICERS. The Association may authorize 
the Executive Committee to appoint such other officers as it 
may deem appropriate and define their qualifications, func- 
tions, and terms of office. 


5. COMPENSATION. 

(a) The Executive Committee shall determine the 
salary of the Executive Director and any other em- 
ployed officer of the Association whom the said Associa- 
tion may decide to employ. The compensation of said 
officer employed by the Association shall be included 
in the Treasurer’s report at each biennial meeting. 

(b) No member of the Executive Committee or offi- 
cer of the Association shall be interested, directly or 
indirectly, in any contract relating to operations con- 
ducted by the Association, unless authorized by the 
concurring vote or written approval of two-thirds of 
the members of the Executive Committee. This re- 
striction shall not apply to a contract with a theological 
institution with which a member of the Executive 
Committee or an officer is associated if he, as an indi- 
vidual, has no financial interest in the contract. 


VII. COMMISSIONS 


1. COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING. The Commis- 
sion on Accrediting shall consist of the elected officers of 
the Association, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and six other persons from accredited institutions, appointed 
by the Executive Committee. The six appointed Commis- 
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sioners shall serve for terms of six years, except that, of the 
first Commissioners appointed, two shall serve for terms of 
two years, and two for terms of four years. The appointed 
Commissioners shall not be eligible to succeed themselves. 
The Commission on Accrediting shall elect its chairman 
from its own membership. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting to institute and maintain a list of 
Accredited Theological Schools under standards determined 
by the Association. 


2. OTHER COMMISSIONS. The Association may from 
time to time create such other commissions as it may deem 
appropriate and define their functions. 


Vil. LIMITATION OF POWERS 


No act of the Association or of the Executive Committee 
shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any 
institution belonging to it. 


IX. AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
the accredited member institutions present at any meeting 
of the Association, provided notice of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been given in the call for the meeting. It 
shall be the duty of the Secretary to include in the call for 
any biennial meeting any amendment requested in writing 
by any five member institutions. 


BYLAWS 


The Association may adopt Bylaws consistent with this 
Constitution. 
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BYLAWS OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, INC. 


I. NOTICE OF MEETINGS 


Notice of every meeting of the Association shall be mailed 
to the usual address of each member as appearing on the 
books of the Association at least 30 days before the meeting. 
Such notice may be waived by written waivers signed by 
all of the members before, at, or after the meeting. 


II. QUORUM 


One-third of the members entitled to vote shall constitute 
a quorum for all meetings of the Association, and a ma- 
jority of those present and voting shall be sufficient for any 
action except as otherwise provided by law, in the Constitu- 
tion or Bylaws, or by previous resolution of the Associa- 
tion. 


Il. PROXIES 


Proxies may be given, and shall be counted in determin- 
ing a quorum, for regular meetings of the Association if 
held in years in which biennial meetings are not held, and 
for special meetings of the Association. 


IV. COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The Executive Committee, the Commission on Accredit- 
ing, and any other commissions or committees which may 
be created may prescribe their own rules as to notice, quo- 
rum, and conduct of meetings, and may create such subcom- 
mittees as they deem appropriate and define their functions. 


V. DUES AND FEES 


The following are the dues and fees for the member 
schools of the Association for the 1962-64 Biennium: 


1. ACCREDITED AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
DUES 

The phrase “total annual operating expenditure” is un- 
derstood to include (1) net cost of auxiliary enterprises— 
board, dormitories, and bookstore (no others); (2) all 
other gross operating costs, including student aid, scholar- 
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ships, and a pro-rated part of the general costs of a larger 
or integrally related institution. 

$80 a year for each school with a total annual operating 
expenditure of less than $50,000 per annum 

$105 a year for each school with a total annual oper- 
ating expenditure of over $50,000 per annum, but 
under $100,000 

$120 a year for each one over $100,000 and under 
$150,000 

$160 a year for each one over $150,000 and under 
$200,000 

$215 a year for each one over $200,000 and under 
$250,000 

$265 a year for each one over $250,000 and under 
$300,000 

$320 a year for each one over $300,000 and under 
$350,000 

$375 a year for each one over $350,000 and under 
$400,000 

$425 a year for each one over $400,000 and under 
$450,000 

$480 a year for each one over $450,000 and under 
$500,000 

$5385 a year for each one over $500,000 and under 
$550,000 

$585 a year for each one over $550,000 and under 
$600,000 

$640 a year for each oie over $600,000 and under 
$650,000 

$695 a year for each one over $650,000 and under 
$700,000 

$745 a year for each one over $700,000 and under 
$750,000 

$800 a year for each school with an operating budget 
of over $750,000 per annum 


2. AFFILIATED MEMBERSHIP DUES 
Each affiliated member school shall pay annual dues of 
$10.00. 


3. INSPECTION FEE 


A fee of two hundred and fifty dollars is charged for the 
inspection of a school applying for accreditation. 
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VI. FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall be from July 1 to 
June 30. 


VII. SEAL 


The corporate seal shall bear the inscription “The Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, Inc. Corporate Seal, 
N. Y.” in substantially the form impressed on the original 
of these Bylaws in the Minute Book. 


VIII. AMENDMENTS 


The Bylaws may be amended at any biennial meeting of 
the Association by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been given at a previous session of said meeting, or in a 
previous regular meeting. 
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Part II 


PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES 


‘It Taal a 


: o i 
_ 
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TWENTY-THIRD BIENNIAL MEETING 
of 
The American Association of Theological Schools 
at 


Emmanuel College, Toronto, Ontario 


PROGRAM 


The Prophetic Task of the Church in its Implications for 
Theological Education 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1962 
9:00-2:00 ReEGISTRATION—West Entrance Hall, Emmanuel College 
12:30 pm. LuNncH—Annesley Hall 


2:00 p.m. WoRSHIP 
WELCOME—President Moore and Principal Cousland 


2:15 p.m. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS President Jones 
Toward the Recovery of Particularity 


3:00 p.m. Reports on the Activities of the Association, 1960-62: 


Executive Committee 

Directors 

Commission on Accrediting 

Treasurer 

Commission on Faculty Fellowships 
Commission on Research and Counsel 
Subcommittee on Revision of the Constitution 
Commission on Financial Affairs 


Se) RISE Teal BS ORS) = 


0:00 p.m. DrnnER—Annesley Hall 


7:30 p.m. ADDRESS Principal Johnston 
The Prophetic Task of the Church 


8:45 p.m. The President and Principal’s Reception 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1962 
7:45 a.m. BREAKFAST—Annesley Hall 
9:00 am. WORSHIP 


9:15 a.m. ADDRESS Professor Winter 
A Critique of the Church’s Life in the Light of Its 


Prophetic Task 
10:00 a.m. J ISCUSSION 


10:30 am. CoFFEE BREAK 
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11:00 a.m. 


11:45 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 


WeA5 asm: 
9:00 a.m. 
9315 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
12:00 


Arthur B. B. 


Kenneth H. 
versity 


ADDRESS Professor Littell 
The New Church History 


DISCUSSION 
Luncu—Annesley Hall 


BUSINESS MEETING—Reports 


Nominating Committee and Election 

Committee on Advanced Theological Studies 

Library Development Program 

Study of Pre-Seminary Education 

Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellowship 
Program 

6. “Buying round” 

7, Ministers’ Wives Research Project 


RUT ISS 


DINNER—Annesley Hall 


ADDRESS Dean Muelder 
Is Theological Education Neglecting the Gospel for the 
Sake of the Institution? 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 1962 


BrREAKFAST—Annesley Hall 
WORSHIP 


ADDRESS Dean Miller 
The Implications of the Prophetic Task for Theological 
Education 


DISCUSSION 
BUSINESS 


Luncu—Annesley Hall 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE PROGRAM 


Moore, President, Victoria University, Leader of Worship 
Cousland, Principal, Emmanuel College, Victoria Uni- 


James A, Jones, President, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia / 

George Johnston, Principal, United Theological College, Montreal, P.Q. 

Gibson Winter, Professor, Divinity School of the University of Chicago 


Franklin H. 
Texas 


Littell, Professor, Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, 


Walter G. Muelder, Dean, Boston University School of Theology 
Samuel H. Miller, Dean, Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massa- 


chusetts 


Emmanuel College is located at 75 Queen’s Park Crescent 
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REGISTRATION 


Representatives from Accredited Member Schools 


Andover Newton Theological School 
Asbury Theological Seminary ............ 
Augustana Theological Seminary 
Austin Presbyterian Seminary 


eee ee eee 
ey 


Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


seer eee oe 


Berkeley Divinity School 


eee ee eee eee ee eee 


Bethany Biblical Seminary 


ee eee eee eee oes 


Biblical Seminary in New York 


ee eee 


Boston University School of Theology 


Brite College of the Bible of T. C. U...... 

Candler School of Theology of Emory 
University 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary .... 


Pe ee 


Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary .. 


ee 


Chicago Theological Seminary 
Christian Theological Seminary 


or eer eee eee 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
College of the Bible 


eee ee one 


Sei eeceecceocsnsceeoecses 


Columbia Theological Seminary 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


ee ee eee eee 


eee e ees e ee eee 


Drake University Divinity School 


ee eee ere 


Drew University Theological School 
Duke University Divinity School 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary .... 


eoececeeosceceee eee 


Eden Theological Seminary 
Emmanuel College of Victoria University .. 
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Roy Pearson 

Frank Bateman Stanger 
Karl E. Mattson 
Henry W. Quinius 
David L. Stitt 

Maurice P. Jackson 
Ralph E. Knudsen 
Robert R. Rodie, Jr. 
Richard H. Wilmer, Jr. 
Warren F. Groff 

Paul M. Robinson 
Alvin A. Ahern 

Edwin H. Rian 
William Douglas 
Walter G. Muelder 

E. D. Henson 


William R. Cannon 
Paul T. Losh 

Robert G. Torbet 

J. Knudsen 

Armin G. Weng 
Perry LeFevre 
Howard Schomer 
Beauford A. Norris 
Ronald E. Osborn 
Milton C. Froyd 
Charles E. Dietze 
Riley B. Montgomery 
Lewis 8. C. Smythe 
J. McDowell Richards 
Jesse H. Brown 
George F. Parker 
John E. McCaw 
Adrian McKay 
Raymond Harrison, Jr. 
William A. Imler 

W. A. Kale 
Creighton Lacy 
Walter Bruce Davis 
Thomas B. McDormand 
Robert T. Fauth 
Greer W. Boyce 
Kenneth H. Cousland 
William O. Fennell 
C. Douglas Jay 

Fred W. Langford 

E. S. Lautenslager 
G. A. MeMullen 

A. B. B. Moore 


Episcopal Theological School ............ Owen C. Thomas 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 


Southwest oh ccieeu suas teenies tates Gray M. Blandy 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological 

S@minary? We commute cee eee nes areererete S. D. Schneider 
Evangelical Theological Seminary ........ Wayne K. Clymer 

Paul H. Eller 

Fuller Theological Seminary ............. Harold Lindsell 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological 

DCMAMALY os ac aaletcmemronare ole eueienet tle epee aa Wm. A. Carleton 
Hamma Divinity Scnools su emis eee Bernhard Hillila 
Hartford Theological Seminary ........... James N. Gettemy 
Harvard Divinity School .cse......0222556 Samuel H. Miller 


Howard University School of Religion .... Daniel G. Hill 
Interdenominational Theological Center ... Harry V. Richardson 


Knox College Ss art ce cise sates J. S. Glen 
David W. Hay 
Lancaster Theological Seminary .......... Robert V. Moss, Jr. 
Louisville Presbyterian Thecieates 
Seminary ices sei ere ee Norman A. Horner 
L. C. Rudolph 
Luther Theological Seminary ............ Alvin N. Rogness 
McCormick Theological Seminary ......... Floyd V. Filson 


Arthur R. McKay 
McGill University Faculty of Divinity ....John Arthur Boorman 

Stanley B. Frost 

EK. G. Jay 

George Johnston 

Joseph McLelland 

Willard G. Oxtoby 

James S. Thomson 





McMaster Divinity College .............. N. H. Parker 

Moravian Theological Seminary ......... Vernon W. Couillard 
R. S. Haupert 

INashotah, Elouse@c-oone cee ns seen em J. R. Brown 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary .... Wallace N. Jamison 
Justin Vander Kolk 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary. H. Leo Eddleman 


J. Hardee Kennedy 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological 


PCMINALY ounce towers Ch ee C. H. Zeidler 
Oberlin College Graduate Schog! of 
UNE OlOS Vamenta cs ton ks de ee ee Roger Hazelton 
Pacific schoolsot Relision ...os00se teen Stuart L. Anderson 
Perkins School of Theology of S.M.U. ..... Franklin H. Littell 
Joseph D. Quillian, Jr. 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary ......... Gordon E. Jackson 
Donald G. Miller 
Princeton Theological Seminary .......... Seward Hiltner 
Jas. I. McCord 
San Francisco Theological Seminary ...... Theodore A. Gill 


Gurdon C. Oxtoby 
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Seabury-Western Theological Seminary .. 


Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary ... 


Southern California School of Theology ... 


Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


Trinity College Faculty of Divinity ...... 


Union Theological Seminary 


Union Theological Seminary in Virginia ... 


United Theological Seminary ............ 


University of Chicago Divinity School .... 


University of Dubuque Theological 
Seminary 


University of the South School of Theology. 


Vanderbilt University Divinity School ... 


(Virginia) Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Virginia 


Wartburg Theological Seminary ......... 


Wesley Theological Seminary 


Yale University Divinity School 


Ce ee 


Cr 


ee 


ee eee es eee eee eee sees eee sees 


eeeee 


Ce 


eoeereseee 


Charles U. Harris 


O. T. Binkley 

S. L. Stealey 

Allen W. Graves 
Duke K. McCall 
Penrose St. Amant 
Ray Summers 
Ernest C. Colwell 
Eric L. Titus 


Robert E. Naylor 
Jesse Northcutt 
Howard W. Buchner 
Charles R. Feilding 
Jack C. Greenawalt 
Paul W. Hoon 
Henry P. Van Dusen 
James E. Bear 

Jas. A. Jones 

J. Bruce Behney 
Henry W. Brooks 
Harry A. DeWire 
Walter N. Roberts 
J. C. Brauer 
William N. Weaver 
Gibson Winter 


Calvin Schnucker 
V. O. Ward 

Cecil Woods, Jr. 
Wm. C. Finch 


T. Hudnall Harvey 
Alfred H. Ewald 
Earl H. Furgeson 
Norman L. Trott 
Liston Pope 


Representatives from Associate Member Schools 


(Anderson) School of Theology, Anderson 

College and Theological Seminary 
Bangor Theological Seminary 
Bethel Theological Seminary 


California Baptist Theological Seminary . 
Central Lutheran Theological Seminary . 


Concordia Seminary 


ee eer eoer rere 


ee eee eee ne ee 


Cis 6) e: wns" 6, @ @ Cle Care #0) PVRS 


Gene W. Newberry 
Frederick W. Whittaker 
Gordon G. Johnson 

Carl H. Lundquist 
Virgil A. Olson 

Cc. Adrian Heaton 

E. B. Keisler 

Alfred O. Fuerbringer 
Arthur C. Repp 

David S. Schuller 


Crane Theological School of Tufts 


TWMIVERSLby 2 eee crocs ct lets teiatetel are teterete aie Benjamin B. Hersey 
Erskine Theological Seminary ........... Leon M. Allison 
Gordone Divinity) Schoolers. sree.» > se. David W. Kerr 
Hood Theological Seminary .............. Roy Valencourt 
Huron College Faculty of Theology ....... John Grant Morden 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary ............. S. F. Pannabecker 

Erland Waltner 
Nazarene Theological Seminary .......... Mendell Taylor 
New Church Theological School .......... Edwin G. Capon 
North American Baptist Seminary ........ Frank Veninga 
North Park Theological Seminary ........ Earl C. Dahlstrom 


Northern Baptist Theological Seminary ...James D. Mosteller 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary ...George H. Muedeking 


Payne Theological Seminary ............ C. David Ensign 
(Philadelphia) Divinity School of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church .......... Edward G. Harris 
Pine*Hull Divinity Ealiereos.. sos ase es 2 C. M. Nicholson 
Presbyterian=Collegewmr nce nee ne «6 ote R. Lennox 
Queen’s Theological College .....:........ Elias Andrews 


Saint Paul School of Theology Methodist .. William F. Case 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological 


Seminary of Andrews University ....... Daniel R. Walther 
Union College of British Columbia ........ William S. Taylor 
United College, Winnipeg ................ W. C. Lockhart 
United Theological Seminary of 

thes LT wilts Cities: eee em cts cyacafrere esha R. H. Huenemann 


Allan R. McAllaster 
Virginia Union University School 
OLS Nelision Semte a cee eee ee Allix B. James 


Guests 


Solomon S. Bernards, Dept. of Interreligious Cooperation, Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B’nai Brith, New York, New York 

Keith R. Bridston, Lilly Endowment Study of Pre-Seminary Education, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dwight W. Culver, Lilly Endowment Study of Pre-Seminary Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Arthur C. Dayfoot, St. Andrew’s Theological College, Trinidad, W.I. 

G. Harold Duling, Lilly Endowment, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana 

Finley Eversole, Committee for the Interseminary Movement, New 
York, New York 

Eugene Exman, Harper & Row, New York, New York 

Charles L. Feinberg, Talbot Theological Seminary, LaMirada, Cali- 
fornia 

Aaron E, Gast, Conwell School of Theology, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Nathanael M. Guptill, Council for Church and Ministry, United Church 
of Christ, New York, New York 

Ella Harllee, Religious Film and TV Project, American University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Gilbert H. Johnson, Christian and Missionary Alliance, New York, 
New York 

Lynn Leavenworth, American Baptist Board of Education, Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania 

Gerald O. McCulloh, Methodist Board of Education, Department of 
Ministerial Education, Nashville, Tennessee 

John Mostert, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Illinois 

Gale Ritz, Winebrenner Theological Seminary, Findlay, Ohio 

Ned B. Stonehouse, Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Wm. J. Villaume, Waterloo Lutheran University, Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada 

Walter D. Wagoner, Rockefeller Programs, Princeton, New Jersey 

Kenneth P. Wesche, Western Evangelical Seminary, Portland, Oregon 

Harold Wilke, Department of the Ministry, National Council of 
Churches, Cleveland, Ohio 

S. A. Witmer, Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 

L. T. Wolcott, Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


A proposed new Constitution for the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools, prepared by a special committee 
appointed by the President of the Association as directed 
by the last biennial meeting, calls for significant changes at 
several important places in the structure and procedures of 
this body. In view of the remarkable growth of the Associa- 
tion’s activities in the last few years, consideration of the 
proposed changes is perhaps overdue. With regard to the 
Executive Committee, a plan to obtain greater continuity in 
the personnel of this committee is envisaged, and at the 
same time it is proposed that the current President of the 
Association shall be Chairman of the Executive Committee 
during his biennium in office. 


The present chairman of the Executive Committee there- 
fore anticipates that he will be retiring after five years in 
that office. For the purpose of perspective on recent develop- 
ments in the Association, it may be useful in this report to 
enumerate new ventures of the last several years, with spe- 
cial attention to the work of the last biennium. 

Until about half-a-dozen years ago the structure of the 
A.A.TS. consisted simply of the membership list, the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the Commission on Accrediting, to- 
gether with such ad hoc committees as might be appointed 
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by either of these bodies. There were no full-time staff mem- 
bers; to the contrary, busy administrators or professors 
struggled to find time to attend to the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation as best they could. The names of these volunteers are 
legion; a few stand out with special clarity in view of the 
amount of service rendered: Weigle, Sherrill, Pyatt, Harner, 
Baker, Roberts. The work of the Association consisted 
chiefly of accreditation of qualified member institutions and 
sponsorship of biennial meetings. 

Provision of new financial resources since 1955 by several 
interested foundations, notably the Sealantic Fund and the 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., has changed the traditional picture 
very greatly, and by the same token has brought notable 
revisions in the work of the Executive Committee. As the 
agency charged “to prepare the programs for the biennial 
meetings of the Association and to supervise its work and 
act for it between meetings of the Association,” it has con- 
tinued to give attention to routine administrative duties, 
though on a vastly expanded scale of operations. 

In pursuance of its duties the Executive Committee has 
held three meetings during the last biennium: at Meadville 
Theological Seminary on December 2-3, 1960, at the Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters in Dayton, Ohio, on December 15-16, 
1961, and here at Toronto, June 12-18, 1962. 

At each of its meetings the Executive Committee hears 
reports from the staff and from the various commissions. 
It studies the reports of the Treasurer and of the auditors, 
and keeps the budget under close scrutiny. It authorizes 
policies with regard to a salary scale for the administrative 
and secretarial staffs, and the transfer of designated funds 
for which the A.A.T.S, serves as fiscal agent, such as certain 
gifts to the American Theological Library Association and 
the newly-inaugurated Survey of Pre-Seminary Studies. 
Periodically it studies recruitment, enrollment, and financial 
problems of member institutions, and it is incessantly on the 
alert for new ideas for improvement of theological education 
and for financial grants in support of them. It is pleased to 
report that the “housekeeping” of the Association is in ex- 
cellent condition, owing largely to the dedication and high 
administrative and research abilities of the staff. 

Up until now the Executive Committee has also been em- 
powered to admit new members to the Association, or to 
reject applications of institutions failing to meet the estab- 
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lished standards. During the last biennium four schools were 
admitted to Associate Membership: the Acadia University 
School of Theology, in Wolfville, N.S., Canada, the Conserva- 
tive Baptist Theological Seminary, in Denver, Colorado, the 
Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and the Saint Paul School of Theology Methodist, 
in Kansas City, Missouri. Action was postponed on applica- 
tions from two other institutions, pending clarification or 
improvement of their respective positions. The membership 
of Bloomfield College and Seminary was discontinued, as it 
became apparent that it no longer meets the Association’s 
requirements. 

Five applications for Affiiliate Membership, from theo- 
logical schools outside of continental North America, were 
postponed, pending clarification of standards for admission 
to that category. 

While doing its routine tasks, the Executive Committee 
has been required to devote itself less exclusively to such 
work than had been the case before the expansion of the staff 
and the addition of several commissions and cognate pro- 
grams, During recent years the Committee has become more 
largely a deliberative body devoting itself to general policies 
and new ventures. In most cases new proposals were put 
forward in the first instance by the staff or by standing com- 
missions. It has been the duty of the Executive Committee 
to consider the appropriateness of such proposals in the 
light of the Association’s range of interests, and to give 
advice or direction with regard to their implementation, 
financially or otherwise. 

Thus the Executive Committee continues to have a lively 
interest in certain ongoing programs of the Association, 
most of which will be described in some detail in the reports 
from the staff and the commissions. It notes the enlargement 
by fifty percent of the Faculty Fellowships program—proba- 
bly the most outstanding single venture of the last five years, 
both in benefits to individual faculty members and in distri- 
bution of benefits to nearly all eligible institutions. Recently 
two Lilly Post-doctoral Fellowships, reserved for professors 
in schools that are Associate Members, have been awarded 
for 1962-63, and it is to be hoped that this program will 
grow. 

Assignment on request of Visitation Teams to member 
institutions continues to be available, and this service is 
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presently guaranteed until June, 1963; nearly half of the 
schools have availed themselves of this opportunity, and re- 
sults have been generally very favorable. Fifteen regional 
meetings of faculty members were sponsored in 1960-61 (in 
the fields of Christian Education and Pastoral Care), and 
similar meetings were held for Field Work directors and 
Seminary Staff officers in 1961-62. Regional meetings for 
Biblical instructors and teachers of theology will be staged 
in 1962-63. The Lilly Endowment plan of Senior Honors 
Scholarships is expected to expire as such in 1962-63, but to 
be carried forward for two additional years by participating 
schools. 

As an expression of our concern for the training of the 
ministry beyond the United States and Canada the Executive 
Director was loaned to the International Missionary Council 
for several months in the first part of 1961 for participation 
in a survey of theological education in Latin America. 

New ventures arising very recently have received special 
attention by the Executive Committee. A survey of denomi- 
national support of theological education has just been com- 
pleted and the results disseminated. Continuing study of 
Clinical Pastoral Education will be carried on by a commit- 
tee, under the Commission on Research and Counsel, and a 
conference on the improvement of seminary teaching is ex- 
pected to take place during the next biennium. An ad hoc 
committee has been studying the teaching of ecumenics in 
the seminaries. On a larger scale, a two-year survey of pre- 
seminary studies was launched about a year ago, with co- 
operation by the A.A.T.S. and the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors in administration and supervision of the 
study. Most recently of all, funds have been obtained for a 
two-year “Study of Practical Training for the Ministry, with 
special attention to processes of supervision,” and Dean 
Feilding has consented to serve as director of this enter- 
prise. 


The A.A.T.S, also participates, with varying degrees of re- 
sponsibility, in other programs that affect theological educa- 
tion profoundly, such as the Rockefeller Brothers Theological 
Fellowships (for recruitment of ministers), the Rockefeller 
Doctoral Fellowships, the Protestant Fellowship Program 
(for assistance to Negro ministerial candidates), the theo- 
logical librarians’ microtext and index undertakings. Most 
recently it has agreed to act as financial officer for the project 
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to encourage the purchase of books by theological libraries, 
in which about 85% of the eligible schools are participating. 
Stimulated by a large grant from the Sealantic Fund, this 
project may result, along with matching funds, in the acqui- 
sition of about one and one-half million dollars’ worth of new 
books, and it is believed to be the largest grant ever made 
for the purchase of books for professional libraries. 

It is to be hoped that individuals and individual schools 
will not be lost sight of in the midst of all the remarkable 
proliferation of activities as described above. On the sad 
Side, it is necessary to report the deaths during the last 
biennium of two men who had contributed substantially to 
the work of the Association: Charles Lynn Pyatt and Myron 
T. Hopper, both of the College of the Bible in Lexington, 
Kentucky. Suitable memorials will be presented at this meet: 
ing. 

If the development of the Association’s work during these 
most recent years has been both discerning and flourishing, 
as it has, a great part of the credit must go to Dr. Charles 
Taylor as Executive Director, to his Associate, Dr. Jesse 
Ziegler, and to the efficient office staff assembled by them. 
Appreciation is due also to the numerous persons who have 
served as members of the commissions and committees of 
the Association, and to all those interested supporters and 
colleagues who have joined in our important ventures. 

LISTON POPE, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


A question frequently put to us runs something like this: 
“If higher education needs radical improvement, what does 
that mean for theological schools?’ The questioner may have 
been reading Oliver Carmichael,! or Merrimon Cuninggim,’ 
or the late Alexander Miller’s Faith and Learning, or the 
Presbyterian work book, The Church and Its Changing 
Ministry, or even the New York Times. What does improve- 
ment in higher education mean for theological schools? Ad- 
mittedly this question may be both too large for a brief 
discussion and in a sense inappropriate to an afternoon of 
factual reports. But when we saw how what we had written 


1 Carmichael, Graduate Education 
2Cuninggim, The Protestant Stake in Higher Education 
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duplicated the other reports of the day, we decided to aban- 
don our first draft and to speak about the country through 
which we are traveling rather than to describe in greater 
detail the railway stations along the line. 


I 


For the faculties of many schools, the terrain has changed 
perceptibly in the last few decades. We have come out of 
valleys into a wider plain. As a result of the Faculty Fellow- 
ships, the regional conferences, the visiting teams, and not 
a little moving around, the isolation that used to characterize 
many schools has now been overcome. The Library Develop- 
ment Program will be a great liberating boon. Courses here 
and there are being taught jointly by professors of more 
than one school, elsewhere by professors of more than one 
department. But there is hardly room for self-congratula- 
tion, especially if we ask ourselves a few questions: 


Do our faculty members show the imagination, the grasp 
of understanding, the vigor of mind and alertness of spirit 
that characterize the best college professors? 


How many of us are engaged in the type of research upon 
which, in the long run, the excellence of academic disciplines 
depends? 


What of our methods of teaching? When did we last revise 
them? Have the changes in method about us influenced us 
too, especially, for example, in the teaching of languages? 
Would we be eager for a penetrating look at the results of 
our present methods and be ready to adopt new patterns if 
the worth of these were proved? 


And through our teaching are we communicating our con- 
cern, not that students shall become just like ourselves, but 
that through them the saving word and the grace of God 
may reach the thousands eager for the Gospel who now are 
beguiled by the half-gods of a confused and anxious culture? 


“The key problem in theological education in the Protes- 
tantism of the United States and Canada,” said The Ad- 
vancement five years ago, “is that of providing and 
maintaining the most able corps of teaching theologians and 
theological teachers possible” (page 203). Still today, al- 


though progress has been made, this is a major direction of 
advance. 
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We find many signs of curricular improvement as we visit 
our 124 accredited and associate schools. While the great 
teachers of our own younger days are passing, and cannot 
be replaced, their loss is partly compensated for by the 
broader scope of the seminary’s curricular offering. Through 
the assistance of the Committee on Advanced Theological 
Studies, there has been a strengthening of standards for the 
master’s and doctor’s degrees. Charles Feilding will soon 
embark on “a full-scale study of practical training for the 
ministry” and your Executive Committee has arranged for 
a special committee to explore the possibilities of improve- 
ment in Clinical Pastoral Training. In many schools there 
is long, hard, patient self-study looking toward curricular 
revision. 

But again questions leap to our minds: 


Do our students, who so often have had little acquaintance 
with either the Christian faith or the Bible at home, come 
out of our schools with a crystal clear understanding of the 
Gospel and its relation to modern man? Have they lived with 
the Bible to the point where they think its thoughts, speak 
its words, and act as children of the light? 


Because so many of them again have had only a tenuous 
church connection, and may likely have shifted their denomi- 
national allegiance, have we given them a firm footing in a 
church tradition and a mastery of its history? Do they see 
that history in relation to the rest of church history, and all 
history too? Have our courses come to grips with “the great 
new fact of our era”? It is said that one out of five Ameri- 
can families moves each year, and that two out of every five 
that moves changes its denominational allegiance. Does what 
we teach equip our ministers to deal with these? 


Especially we feel the need for curricular revision that 
will give theological students better understanding of this 
four-sunrise-a-day world. The ambassador must not only 
know his Sovereign but must be able to speak the language 
of the people to whom he is sent. No seminary with impunity 
can ignore the vast social changes around it and teach what 
it did—and as it did—in 1900 or even in 1940. If pharmacol- 
ogy has developed more since 1950 than it did up to 1950, for 
example, must not our seminaries have many more inter- 
preters of our culture, teachers of social ethics and courses 
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dealing with contemporary life, that help to equip men to 
read the signs of the times? As we speak of teachers of social 
ethics, there are some who are versed in political or racial 
problems; how many are equipped to speak in the scientific 
and technological idiom of industry and to the rationalists 
who govern our economic life? 

And if those who say that depth psychology is one of the 
most important contributions of our century, along with 
combustion engines, radio, TV, X-ray, aviation, space ex- 
ploration, and atomic power, then can we leave out of our 
equipment for the ministry a knowledge of what makes 


Sammy run? 
Il 


It is our impression, although statistical evidence may be 
lacking or inconclusive, that whereas faculties have general- 
ly been strengthened and curricular interests broadened, the 
plight of the student has deteriorated. The selection of stu- 
dents, to be sure, has improved; admissions committees gen- 
erally exercise care and some of the worst abuses in the 
acceptance of students have been cured. But once admitted 
the student often has a hard time. A special committee has 
been studying the improvement of our standards pertaining 
to student life, lest increasingly because of early marriage 
and financial pressures the opportunity for a sound theo- 
logical education is frittered away. The Senior Honors 
Scholarship program, now ending, was one attempt to call 
attention to the problem. Presumably also the Lilly Pre- 
Seminary Study will have some light to throw upon it. 

In this area of student life, we think, a school may well 
keep asking itself more and more penetrating questions: 

Does this seminary provide the conditions for growth to 
Christian maturity, in an atmosphere neither of indifference 
nor of regimentation? Does the community show that it cares 
for the health of each of its members in the Body of Christ? 
But is it also more than a hospital for the disturbed? Does 
it succeed in pointing its members away from themselves to a 
lively zeal to share the Spirit with others? Is there real 
freedom here, not a stuffing of “right” answers, but a de- 
velopment of ability to meet new problems in an imaginative, 
bold and creative way? 

Again, does this school truly make a man or woman at 
home in one of the great traditions of worship? Are students 
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led to appreciate forms of worship other than their own 
not only in theory but in practice, and made aware, for an 
ample, that their denomination may represent only a tiny 
fraction of the total Body, in which “the head cannot say 
to the foot, ‘I have no need of you,’ ”’ nor still more the eye- 
brow to the hand, ‘‘who and what are you’’? 


Even more vital, in this school does the student learn by 
contagion—does he catch—a way of life that differs from 
that of the world so that men take knowledge of him, not 
in scorn, but with respect, that he has been with his Lord? 
Does he become sensitive to people, does he learn how to 
reconcile those in conflict, does he grow in the strength that 
permits him to combat wrong and stand up for right under 
fire? Which school can give itself a high mark in such tests? 


Iv 


A report from the directors might have dealt with some of 
the problems now confronting the Association as such, but 
we believe that those of importance will come before you in 
other ways during our meeting. It might have described our 
travels, our studies, and our writing. It might even have 
expressed some of our hopes, such as the obtaining of data 
on the various relationships between seminaries, churches, 
and other academic institutions, or the finding of a way to 
reach directly more faculty members. Or it might have 
ranged widely into problems of recruitment, ‘retreading,” 
lay education, provision for the continued services of re- 
tiring professors, or seminary support. 

But to come back to the direction theological education is 
taking and might take, since many of you are seminary 
heads, we would indicate our ideas about administration 
with a few concluding questions addressed particularly to 
you: 

Are you crystal clear about the essential purpose of your 
school, the work for which it is equipping people, and the 
kind of person needed for that work? 

Is your school leading, not following, your church, or if 
you are an interdenominational school, have you definite 
understanding of ways to strengthen the churches’ life? 

Are you educating church people to love excellence in the 
ministry, to recognize it, to demand it, and to make good 
use of it? Do they understand what is at stake in this con- 
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cern of ours for an educated ministry, and how difficult it is 
to obtain, and the price of it? 

Do your alumni feel eager to return for refreshment in 
many ways? Have they confidence that their work is part 
of yours and yours of theirs? 

Are you so alert to shifting salary scales, to the best prac- 
tice in matters of freedom and tenure, and to all ways of 
faculty improvement that your school unites with you in 
steady advance? Are you exposing your teachers to inter- 
national opportunities and to the best thinking in their sev- 
eral fields here at home? It is true that the more they engage 
in theological dialogue, the more they write and speak and 
influence public life, the more they hang suspended like 
Absalom in the oak exposed to the fiery darts of your fellow 
administrators. But for the sake of excellence, for fidelity 
to your task and your basic integrity, will you run this type 
of risk? Do your people learn from you to think in world 
terms and Kingdom terms, where there is one faith, one 
Lord, and one Spirit? 

If the Association in the past biennium has exercised any 
influence in ways such as these, and if it points forward to 
advance along such paths, it need not be ashamed. But our 
final word is to desist from boasting, either for the Associa- 
tion or for any school in it. We too have been guilty. But 
what would do us all more good than to quit forever the 
bombastic and self complacent claims that we are so wonder- 
ful, and see to it that our publicity men stop talking about 
us as a great Association or the best school in the country— 
or even the Church—while we quietly, steadily, alertly, in- 
telligently, lovingly pursue our work that shall not be in 
vain in the Lord? 

CHARLES L. TAYLOR 
JESSE H. ZIEGLER 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


Since the last biennial meeting of the Association the 
Commission has met three times, December 1-2, 1960, De- 
cember 14-15, 1961, and June 11-12, 1962. During the bi- 
ennium the work of the Commission has resulted in decisions 
in seven areas, 
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1. Schools accredited 


Upon completion of accreditation procedures Central Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in Kansas City, Kansas, and 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary of Mill Valley, 
ee were added to the accredited list in December 

1. 


2. Accreditation of schools extended 

The accredited status of the two uniting schools, Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia and Western Theological Seminary, was ex- 
tended to Pittsburgh Theological Seminary in December 
1961. 

The accredited status of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Chicago Theological Seminary 
was continued after a review of the dissolution of the Fed- 
erated Faculty. 


3. Probation given and removed 

In December 1960 Vanderbilt Divinity School was placed 
on probation for one year and given Notation 6.1. One year 
later, the Commission having reinspected the school, re- 
moved the school from probation and removed Notation 6.1. 

In June 1962 Meadville Theological School was placed on 
probation June 12, 1962 to May 31, 1964. 

4. Stages in accreditation procedure authorized 

The Commission authorized the sending of Schedules to 
Central Lutheran Theological Seminary (December 1960), 
California Baptist Theological Seminary (December 1961), 
Concordia Seminary (June 1962), the Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia (December 
1961), Gordon Divinity School (June 1962), Midwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary (June 1962), North Park 
Theological Seminary (June 1962). 

The Commission authorized sending inspection teams to 
California Baptist Theological Seminary (June 1962) and 
to the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
(June 1962). 


5. Notations removed 
The following notations were removed during the bien- 
nium (in addition to that reported in #3) : 
Bexley Hall 1.1 and 4.1 
Brite College of the Bible £2 
Divinity School, Drake University 1.2 
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Emmanuel College of Victoria University 4.1 

Goshen College Biblical Seminary 1.3 and 4.2 

McMaster Divinity College 4.1 and 4.2 

School of Religion, Howard University 2.1 

School of Theology, University of the South 1.1 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 2.2, 2.3, OD, 
and 4.2 

Theological School, Drew University 4.3 and 7.3 

Western Theological Seminary 4.1 


6. Notations imposed 


The following notations were imposed during the bien- 
nium (in addition to that reported in #3): 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 4.1 
Biblical Seminary in New York 4.1, 6.1 
Calvin Theological Seminary 4.3 
Christian Theological Seminary 5.4 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 1.1 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 5.4 
College of the Bible 5.4 
Divinity School, Drake University 5.4 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest 1.1 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 5.4 
Graduate Seminary, Phillips University 5.4 
Iliff School of Theology 5.4 
Knox College 4.1 
Southwestern Baptist School of Theology 5.4 


7. Counsel regarding remunerative work of students 


In its June 1962 meeting the Commission drafted the fol- 
lowing statement of counsel to the schools regarding remu- 
nerative work: 

“Since most students for the B.D. degree work for re- 
muneration to meet educational and family costs, it is recom- 
mended 

1. That the schools exercise all care to assure that ade- 
quate and uninterrupted time is available to all students for 


effective attention to the academic enterprises of theological 
education ; 


2. That the schools attempt to ensure that the remunera- 


tive work yields significant educational and professional 
benefits ; 


3. That, ordinarily, for students required to work a total 
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of more than twenty hours a week, the academic program 
be extended from three to four years; 

4. That the program of study not normally be extended 
beyond the four-year period, since such prolongation might 
seriously weaken the quality of the theological program ; 
and 

5. That the school keep records of the time spent by stu- 
dents in remunerative work and give continuing attention 
to the effect of student employment upon its total program 
and objectives.” 

STANLEY B. FRostT, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The fiscal year of this Association runs from J uly 1 to 
June 30, following which an audit is made and a report given 
to each member of the Executive Committee. In the even- 
numbered years a further audited report is prepared for 
each biennium. But we believe the Association is entitled to 
the outline facts and figures brought up to date so far as 
possible. 

The Treasurer’s report for the biennium ended June 30, 
1960 was audited and published in Bulletin 24, pp. 7 0-80. 

The Treasurer’s report for the year ending June 30, 1961 
was audited and sent to the Executive Committee. Copies of 
these may be examined upon application to the Treasurer or 
Staff. 

The financial report for the biennium ending June 30, 
1962, after auditing, will be published in Bulletin 25. 

Your officers and staff maintain general surveillance over 
seven accounts, as follows: 

1. Current Budget Fund 
Faculty Fellowship Fund 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. Fund 
A, T. Library Agssociation—Microtext Fund 
A. T. Library Association—Periodical Indexing Fund 


Pre-Seminary Study Fund 
_ ATLA Library Development Program Fund 
All of these are held in the Winters National Bank and 
Trust Company, Dayton, Ohio, An eighth account for li- 
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brarians’ scholarships has been transferred to the treasurer 
of the ATLA. 

The first three of the accounts just mentioned we believe 
to be of special interest to this biennial meeting. In each 
case assets are held partly in investments, partly in a re- 
stricted account, out of which payment is made only over two 
signatures of authorized officers, and partly in a checking 
account from which checks in limited amounts may be drawn 
by the staff. 


1. Current Budget Fund 


From this account the office is maintained, meetings are 
supported, the staff is paid, and the routine business of the 
Association carried on. In December 1955 the Sealantic 
Fund, Inc. gave the Association $225,000 for these purposes. 
If the use of this money were spread over a decade at the 
rate of $22,500 a year, as was intended, at the end of six 
years $135,000 would have been spent and there would be 
$90,000 left in our treasury. The anticipated balance for 
June 30, 1962 is $148,000. No revision of the scale of dues 
should be necessary at this time, although by 1966 the Asso- 
ciation should be self-supporting if it is to meet its obligation 
to the generous donor that made its current work possible. 

We show two pages of figures relating to this account.* 
The first gives the budget for 1961-62, the amounts actually 
spent from July 1, 1961 to April 30, 1962, and the major 
deviations from the budget anticipated as of June 30, 1962. 
A significant point is that inasmuch as income will exceed 
expectations while total expenses will be less, the use of the 
Sealantic Fund grant will amount to only about $13,500 in- 
stead of the budgeted $22,500. 

The second sheet indicates the amount on hand June 30, 
1961, the total received July 1, 1961 to April 30, 1962, the 
amount spent in that same period, and the balance as of 
April 30, 1962. It shows further how the money is invested 
or held in cash. 


2. Faculty Fellowship Fund 
At the same time that the Sealantic Fund, Inc. granted to 
the Association $225,000 for its expenses, it provided $500,- 
000 for Faculty Fellowships, to be used within a period of 
five years. In this five-year period 152 awards were made in 


* The pages referred to contained interim figures for ten months of 
1961-62. The audited figures for two years may be found on pp. 82-85. 
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a total amount of $541,133.33. The amount of interest and 
gain earned was $55,479.94; the cost of meetings and bank 
fees was $10,317.38; the balance is $4,029.23. 

In the current year another $150,000 has been received 
from the Sealantic Fund, Inc. for the academic year 1962-63, 
half of which is invested in 234,% Treasury Bills due July 15, 
1962 and the other half in 3% Treasury Bills due January 
15, 1963. Awards have been made to 51 fellows in the 
amount of $153,700. 


3. Lilly Endowment, Inc, Fund 
Assistance from the Lilly Endowment, Inc. has taken the 
following forms: 
1. Senior Honors Scholarships 
2. Regional Conferences (in 1961-62 Field Work Super- 
visors and AASSO) 


3. Visiting Teams and Visiting Service 
4. Pre-Seminary Studies Survey (1961-63) ...... $ 95,000 
5. Study of Practical Training (1962-64) ....... 55,000 
6. Meeting for Improvement of Seminary Teaching 7,500 
We append two pages* pertaining to this account (sheets 
3 and 4) of which the first shows in each case: Totals 
(a) The balance held at the beginning of 
the fiscal year, July 1, 1961 ......------ 142,774.25 
(b) the amount received July 1, 1961 to 
April 30, 1962 ...-----++s2eeresreees 126,703.69 
(c) the amount spent July 1, 1961 to 
April 30, 1962 .....---+s-eeseeseceee: 85,020.84 
(d) the balance May 1, TOGO cays 0. See 184,457.10 


4. and 5. ATLA Microtext and Periodical Indexing 
The ATLA Microtext and Periodical Indexing Programs, 
both almost self-supporting, have left their assets at the 
Winters National Bank virtually untouched through this 
current year. The balances April 30, 1962 are: 
Ripe hte Be cotta tenes hee Pn eee $60,251.05 


Periodical Indexing .....---s+sssrrtrtsre 10,629.80 


6. The Pre-Seminary Study 
The Pre-Seminary Study Account is active. Of the 
$95,000 (plus interest 1960-61, $833.01 and 1961-62, 
$1689.65) received from the Lilly Endowment, Inc. the fol- 
lowing expenditures have been made: 


* Cf, footnote, p. 76. 
17 


Receipts wie.) 6 dts 8S ANT . CE Re Beds rie ae $97,522.66 


1959-60 senlinam. we tee. Wh Re 1,862.35 
1960-61 as per 1961 audit ....... 1,106.51 
1961-62 salaries, pensions, ...... 24,301.53 
sent to Minneapolis for 
office and other expenses ...... 15,000.00 


41,770.39 
Retained balance of contribution May 1, 1962.. 55,752.27 


7. Library Development Program Fund 


The Library Development Program Fund uses the AATS 
treasury as its medium. The Sealantic Fund turns over to the 
AATS the amounts needed to make the matching grants to 
which the schools agree. 


A supplementary sheet shows May transactions in the 
Current Budget Account. 
WALTER N. ROBERTS, Treasurer 


BATTELLE & BATTELLE 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Members of the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
403 West First Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


AUDITORS’ OPINION 


The American Association of Theological Schools 
Dayton, Ohio 

We have examined the balance sheet of The American Association 
of Theological Schools as of June 80, 1962 and the related statements 
of receipts and disbursements for the two years.ending June 30, 1961 
and June 30, 1962. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such 
tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as 
we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion the accompanying balance sheet and statements of 
receipts and disbursements present fairly the financial position of The 
American Association of Theological Schools at June 30, 1962, and the 
results of its operations for the two years ending with that date, in 
conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a 
basis consistent with that of the preceding period. 


BATTELLE & BATTELLE | 
July 16, 1962 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1962 





ASSETS 

CURRENT BUDGET FUND ASSETS 

Petty cash! fund Pe. teeing reese $ 50.00 

Cash in bank—office fund ...... 14,898.10 

Cash in bank—restricted account 4,649.33 

Cash held by trustee ........... 509.17 

Air-travel depositt. fasieette «as 425.00 

Receivables: Other funds ...... $1,459.24 

Denominational 
BUUGIES£ «stsistas mice 23.70 1,482.94 

Investments 4.0 sits oss < o:5's rE 127,020.38 $149,034.92 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND ASSETS 

Cash in bank—restricted account $ 3,310.99 

Cash held by trustee .......... 2,651.47 

Investments... oon tec eters 147,348.53 $153,310.09 
LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND ASSETS 

Cash in bank—office fund ...... $ 21.81 

Cash held by trustee .......... 1,065.58 

Trivestments ....0<'.. sclera eects 72,952.15 $ 74,039.54 
PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND ASSETS 

Cash in bank—restricted account $ 3,552.49 

Cash held by trustee .......... 877.12 

Investisents sei. cei ssieress eects 41,181.25 $ 45,610.86 
PRACTICAL TRAINING FUND ASSETS 

Cash held by trustee .......... $ 417.48 

ENIVESEMENTS Wer so syeiee.canieteaioie ere 54,682.81 $ 55,100.29 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT FUND ASSETS 

Cash held by trustee .......... $ 538.56 

Investments’. 5.0.0... Soon 60,201.05 $ 60,739.61 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND ASSETS 

TIVES UIMENLS emtarctsts caicic te wee sche $ 10,629.80 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 
ASSETS 


Cash in bank—restricted account $ 45,000.00 

Cash held by trustee .......... 1,153.72 

Investments iets omteceniere sco cre 87,596.45 $183,750.17 
PLOtaleassetS@tostsicts «is soca $682,216.18 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND 
Employee payroll taxes withheld 350.48 
Retained balances—Exhibit B 
Contributions— 
Sealantic Fund ........... $90,000.00 
Balance in operating 
ACCOUNTS Aas cs<ce sees 58,684.44 148,684.44 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit C.......... 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 
MUISTOENOT TUDES oc etlaais o's fetetatetolenie wt tc cele s cee $ 487.48 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit E 73,602.11 
PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND 
Employee payroll taxes withheld .......... $ 61.68 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit F 45,549.18 
PRACTICAL TRAINING FUND 
Mucsother, LUNGS sence «216.5 oles cscs woes ee me $ 1,021.81 
Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit G 54,078.48 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT FUND 


Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit H ......... 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND 


Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit I ......... 


$149,034.92 


$153,310.99 


$ 74,039.54 


$ 45,610.86 


$ 55,100.29 


$ 60,739.61 


$ 10,629.80 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Retained balance of contributions—Exhibit J .......... 
Total liabilities .........sccracccccssessesenesas 
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$133,750.17 
$682,216.18 


EXHIBIT B 


CURRENT BUDGET FUND RECEIPTS AND 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Two Years Ended June 30, 1962 


Two years ended 
June 30, 1962 


Budget Actual 
RECEIPTS 

Annual dues from members ..........++-+: $ 49,500.00 §$ 65,320.68 

Income from sale of bulletins, library 
Materials, CbCs j.eie es ood  wirte otal ele occ 1,820.00 1,906.83 
Interest INCOME ss sete s eieletele ols = vices se70)91 12 8,500.00 9,395.92 

Gain on redemption, sale, or exchange 
OLfinvestments.>.. = dere. rp BOM 903.93 
Miscellaneouss ser cisus crel-Wis Gye ster ieeisiers ore 299.30 
MOU aly were acres se ciate: here pate sue moh oreioroynst ones $ 59,820.00 $ 77,826.66 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Executive director—Salary ...:....2-...0.. $ 26,000.00 $ 26,000.20 
—Residence allowance .. 6,000.00 6,000.00 
—Pension expense ...... 4,800.00 4,800.00 
Associate director—Salary ..............- 20,000.00 20,000.08 
—Residence allowance... 4,800.00 4,800.00 
—Pension expense ...... 3,470.00 3,720.92 
Secretarial: salaries) a. ater ene atoms 11,500.00 12,692.74 
EPPA VEGI, Go aware ee Na wile we ge ena aim fore Sree elev 6,000.00 2,296.45 
RSH Gee erete ciate spe ruts Pincgne eat ones ele series 4,400.00 4,388.20 
Prin IMGs carers aeueccdstecccrers cena ee ieee eine 5,500.00 4,364.35 
Telephone and teleeraph |. 1c cme eee - « 1,000.00 614.15 
MS PECHONF LESS Hers ene. okovk ayo baehers ecole erere Gel uate 386.57 
Stationery and postage ...0..0- ...s 61. = 4,400.00 4,269.54 
UTS UT ATC Eg ccs is airekeyShsnwiery cnecten reise Bone eeene Rent toned 800.00 765.91 
Office equipment and improvements ........ 1,100.00 LTO sky 
Repairs! and maintenance 2.05.0. wee 300.00 865.29 
HW ECUUIVE COMIMITCEG Maat. 2. seinen ee eran 8,500.00 2,801.15 
Biennials meeting isd... sys aeeeoe oak 861.49 
Commission on Accrediting .............. 2,750.00 1,944.65 
Commission on Financial Affairs ......... 1,750.00 636.89 
Commission on Research and Counsel ..... 2,000.00 1,151.86 
Committee on Advanced Theological Studies 1,750.00 1,869.10 
Committee on Special Investigation ....... 1,500.00 1,336.98 
Representative to ATLA ...............+- 40.45 
He aA ca ta Xareeares : «nets au ne morte era net rere tenere 400.00 368.27 
A CCOUNUIN Dimers, « «.0.0.c.0)5 < sters ree cee 2,300.00 2,200.00 
ID BKESY Zeke CeO RCE MORRO Coca Scho S ebes ic 400.00 500.00 


Trustee fees—Winters National Bank 


SEM MUS te Our eaereeia nik sin aemea caso cw 400.00 461.66 
Miscellaneous and non-recurring .......... 1,100.00 231.27 
ARGO oS RRO Seo one $117,920.00 $111,047.29 
EXCESS OF DISBURSEMENTS ( 58,100.00) ( 33,220.68) 
RETAINED EARNINGS 
Balance in 
Sealantic Operating 
Total Grant Accounts 
Balance July 1, 1960 ....... $181,905.07 $185,000.00 $ 46,905.07 
Excess of disbursements 
(above): sis..:8en58% ( 38,220.63) ( 38,220.63) 
UNIGE og Gc Orocic D ORIIe ene 13,684.44 
Sealantic Fund Grant 
applicable to two 
VEALS. seuss sitsane tps ( 45,000.00) 45,000.00 
Balance June 30, 1962 ...... $148,684.44 $ 90,000.00 $ 58,684.44 
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EXHIBIT C 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIP FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1962 


RECEIPTS 
Grant from Sealantic Fund, Inc. 
Tor" 1962-63 Sarees ve ccc cece sae terete mete $150,000.00 
Interest @income wis oi ac. wscaee teee sete «ssc 9,745.13 
Gain on redemption, sale, or exchange 


of investments... 5s sss ewan sco coe 1,442.30 
PL Otaly, <oc scx ects secniete ok Senet meee eter $161,187.43 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Expense: 
Meetings (ia scei ohio Sea desc naue iaceae $2,204.81 
Trustee fee—Winters National Bank 
& Trust Co. .saesss 6 Bervativeveretsa ahaa tee a7 487.26 $ 2,692.07 
Awards: 
1960-61 program 
Original awards ........ $136,000.00 
Less: Awards to fellows 
who withdrew from 


the program ...... 17,000.00 
Net awardstier os diane. 119,000.00 
Less: Awards disbursed 
prior 6-30-60 ..... 2,000.00 
1960-61 awards 
disbursed .......... $117,000.00 
1961-62 program 
Original awards ........ $150,300.00 


Less: Awards to fellows 
who withdrew from 
the program ...... 1,200.00 
Net awards 
disbursedi.4.0 6... $149,100.00 
1962-63 program 
Award disbursed in 


Advances @2 ay eee eee 1,000.00 
Total awards disbursed 267,100.00 
Total disbursements .. 269,792.07 
DEFICIENCY—applied to original Srantene ($108,604.64) 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 
BOGOR ions ex 1a ee 261,915.63 
Retained balance of contributions June 380, 
Be MB De ees fiia.s ok sca ERR ete 153,310.99 
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EXHIBIT D 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1962 


RECEIPTS 
Grants from Lilly Endowment, Inc. ........ $114,750.00 
EM Pens tps ORICHE crerejele (sols. s, esis a 6.5100 6.16.65) 99 2,579.72 
Gain on redemption, sale, or exchange 
MERIIEVEREIMCNLSMac a ke ve cis mic, e us oie.4 0 Si 978 202.49 
TOGA MERIC AR see taicsteroi ea es yaislel «ete ercustse ans $117,532.21 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Senior honors > 

PN WALOS LO OU=G1y diets ceca cies sere e sie 16 aes $35,100.00 

Rxpense 1960-61... cite fees cei oie soi 3.63 35,103.63 

PL WATOSH LOGE OAue cas se. sie s.e.e1cie cise ele cles cs 27,525.00 

Wxpense 1961-62 ..........-2eseeeeeeeee 97.77 27,622.77 
Regional Conferences 

Homiletics, 1959-60 ...........-ccseeeeee 89.01 

Social ethics, 1959-60 ...........+---+--- 50.00 139.01 

Christian Education, 1960-61 ............ 3,477.50 

Pastoral Care, 1960-61 ...........---++-- 3,455.61 6,933.11 

Seminary Staff officers, 1961-62 ........ 4,336.37 

Directors of field work ...........++.-+-- 4,069.20 8,405.57 
Visitation program 

TORI S aN eS Ae oy, aie he Om c oo Dor raeronric 7,340.00 

OG GRMN eee aici ne esa ste wise 9 6,082.77 
Institute for administrators— 

Returned advance ....c0.sc ccc ccewoweons 3,100.00 
Administrative counseling program .......- 3,000.00 
Consultation clinical training .........----- 1,858.84 
Trustee fee—Winters National Bank 

ReaD riista@Osmebitars bs es cis side's e+e ese ee 143.11 

JUN Sap hop ao atc. no Gee TIO ODIO ae 99,728.81 


EXCESS OF RECEIPTS—To retained 
balance of contributions—Exhibit E ........ 17,803.40 
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EXHIBIT F 


PRE-SEMINARY STUDY FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1962 


RECEIPTS 
Grants trom lilly Endowment, Inc. 2. ....65.0c0se8es oo 52,500.00 
MAUEELES MITC OMMOMe Pret deter. oil eet al «tote tere, a bie ccs sls as vile. o tener ace ofs's 3,082.66 
ANI o16?> Bi. 0 CeOHUa 5 CIPD POOR CG Ns Ce ROI Uae Creo 55,582.66 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Miners Cela’ geod hod pono Coed dUdeU Ss AOU oO dooOninegn 22,166.70 
IPPEN SHOT Ga Me Nchetels al cyole. Pha fenedoia afore « $.0fa eka Svers 3,053.32 
Remittances for office, travel and current expense ...... 20,000.00 
Secretarial Salamles. ee micatee eee ete ets are etaiel ol sels eieteters ora 2,632.00 
Meetings—advisory board ...........esseeererescerees 2,851.46 
Director’s MOVING EXPENSE ..... cece eee eee e weer eees 256.26 
TREN EER eo, Oho cea Oia 6 OURO EOE OOo G/Go.teDormcc cis.0-9 20 a 55.85 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co. ...... 155.54 
THN ws decs Gane OMA dip Oro Se DORRBe SE nen eiamnom aC 51,171.13 
EXCESS OF RECEIPTS—Retained balance of 
COLCEIDUCIOTS meteor eerie ee cape oe sc sea) seme era wheat eos 4,411.53 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1960 ........ 41,137.65 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1962 ........ 45,549.18 
EXHIBIT G 
PRACTICAL TRAINING FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1962 
RECEIPTS 
Grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc. ........+++eeeeeeees 55,000.00 
Interest income ........--eeeeesrsce recesses ese seees 105.57 
TNAlg oo Clb 0 haem OB ore Uc Fo pain ious ior 55,105.57 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Director of Study .... 2... ccc cece cose e cece conse eenes 1,000.00 
Practical training meetings .....-.-+ee eee erst eer eees 21.81 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust (Commericial: 5.28 
ANGI 5 dom org @okBaa ROD ORC 0 BOO MOOLLc.c. dant Oot c.co 05. c 1,027.09 
EXCESS OF RECEIPTS— Retained balance of 
contributions—June 80, 1962 .....--see errr reer re tteces 54,078.48 


EXHIBIT H 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MICROTEXT 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1962 


RECEIPTS 
TRPeHOSE INCOME Y.cselnaulalee ssh ome ¢ Rede AHF + too me 3,862.72 
Loss on redemption, sale, or exchange of securities .... ( 89.18) 
Fora ehtcas entice i nomateicn tee eee Ses 3,828.54 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co. .... 193.15 
EXCESS OF RECEIPTS—to retained balance of 
GONtTIDULIONS Cocca ao cs eee ees gc aie sr ole a ee ols eltehels elements 3.630.389 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1960 ...... 57,109.22 
Retained balance of contributions June 30,1962 ........ 60,739.61 
EXHIBIT I 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—INDEX FUND 
Two Years Ended June 30, 1962 


RECEIPTS 
Interest income—Schedule No. 1 ........-..e eee eeee 544.96 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Remittances to American Theological Library 
ANBSOCIATION | bciaie GS ayene wlsracsre sels sets ae eae eect aen 2,500.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co. .... 18.93 
Otel Gic'so eso arahlngs erptercuece ome a sesoce Micka eee eee 2,518.93 
DEFICIENCY—applied to original grants ............. ( 1,973.97) 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1960 ...... 12,603.77 
Retained balance of contributions June 30, 1962 ...... 10,629.80 


EXHIBIT J 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 


Two Years Ended June 30, 1962 


RECEIPTS 
Grants from. Sealantic. Fund,. Ines ... «<<. <0.0s eee eeeee 211,000.00 
Interest: income)... .< dw eisi fed come dot. cae 789.65 
ANG bio Uae are eel ted EEE e eee eee eee e eee ees 211,789.65 
DISBURSEMENTS : 
Disbursements to accredited seminaries .............. 78,000.00 
Trustee fees—Winters National Bank & Trust Co. ..... 39.48 
Lota riches «holes ol cavee s\n bles chia ae 78,039.48 
EXCESS OF RECEIPTS—Retained balance of 
contributions—June 30, 1962 ............. 133,750.17 
eae eee 7750. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 


At the time that this Commission presented its report in 
Richmond two years ago, the future of the Association’s 
Faculty Fellowship Program was in considerable doubt. 
The generous grant of $500,000, made for this program by 
the Sealantic Fund in 1955, was to be used over a five year 
period, of which three had already elapsed. There was no 
assurance that there would be any renewal of the grant. 

Fortunately, as you already know, the request for a fur- 
ther gift which was presented in behalf of the Association 
by its Executive Committee in 1961 met with a gracious 
and affirmative response from the Trustees of the Sealantic 
Fund. By action of those trustees—communicated in a letter 
to Dr. Charles L. Taylor, Executive Director, on June 28, 
1961— the sum of $750,000 was appropriated “to the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, designated for the 
operation of its Faculty Fellowship Program for accredited 
Seminaries during the five year period, July 1, 1962—June 
30, 1967. This appropriation will be paid by the fund at the 
rate of $150,000 per year upon receipt of a request therefore 
signed by a duly authorized officer of the Association.” The 
Commission records its profound gratitude for this munifi- 
cent action as a result of which it was able last February 
to nominate forty-eight holders of fellowships for the year 
1962-63. (The number has subsequently been increased to 
fifty-one. ) 

The maximum amount of the stipend awarded to any ap- 
plicant has continued to be $4,000.00, with lesser sums going 
to those whose applications indicated that a smaller grant 
was needed. 

The gift of $500,000 made to the Association by the Seal- 
antic Fund in 1955 has been wisely handled by the Executive 
Director, and interest earned upon it has increased the 
amount available for fellowships by more than $55,000. 
This same opportunity will obviously not exist in connection 
with the new grant, but the amount provided for each year 
by the Fund will itself be larger by 50%. The Commission 
has made every effort to obtain maximum benefits from the 
funds which it had available, and, of the slightly more than 
$550,000 which it has handled, it is expected that only $4000 
will remain as a balance on June 30, 1962. This amount has 
been added to the 1962-63 awards. 
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In preparation for the approach to the Sealantic Fund a 
careful assessment and anticipation of the Faculty Fellow- 
ship Program was made by the Directors. Inquiries sent to 
the membership of the Association resulted in replies from 
70 out of 75 previous fellows, 68 out of a possible 82 deans 
or presidents, 440 of a possible 1000 faculty members, and 
64 out of 82 seminaries. As a result of these replies it was 
possible to reach the following definite conclusions as to re- 
sults attained during the first three years of the program: 

A. The experience of study and travel made possible by 
the fellowships had an almost uniformly beneficial 
effect upon the fellow’s central work—his teaching. 
This conclusion was based not only upon his own as- 
sessment, but upon the independent judgment of the 
administration concerned. 

B. The effect of living in another school or schools for a 
period was even more important in giving to the fellow 
a new concept of theological education or a new con- 
ception of his role in the theological school. 


Cc. A very respectable number of books and journal arti- 
cles directly attributable to the program had been 
published. 

D. In so far as school policy was involved, it was found 
that the program had stimulated and assisted in the 
establishment or maintenance of sabbatical programs, 
that it had encouraged careful planning for the best 
use of the sabbatical leaves, and that it had helped to 
make such leaves more useful by freeing the fellow 
from financial worry. 


The study further indicated the certainty that a continu- 
ance of the program would find an increasing number of 
nominations made by the seminaries, and that the quality of 
these nominations would be at least as high as those previ- 
ously submitted. 


Presumably this assessment of the past and anticipation 
of the future had something to do with the decision reached 
by the Trustees of the Sealantic Fund. 


Although exact statistics are lacking, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the beneficial effects of the program dur- 
ing the first three years of its life have been continued and 
increased during the past two years. The very success of 
the Faculty Fellowship Program has made the task of your 
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Commission increasingly difficult. During the first years of 
this program awards were made to a high proportion of the 
applicants. Even so, only 22 fellowships were granted for 
1957-58, 21 for 1958-59, and 32 each for the years 1959-60 
and 1960-61. For the year 1961-62, 50 out of the 74 applicants 
received fellowships, while for the year 1962-63 grants have 
been made to 51 out of the 80 persons who applied. It is the 
custom of the Commission to name a number of alternates 
each year to replace any nominees who relinquish their sti- 
pends because of receiving other fellowships or for some 
other reason. The quality of the applications received for the 
past two years has been so high that in many cases it has been 
exceedingly difficult to make a distinction between the 
principals and the alternates selected. 

In evaluating the applications for faculty fellowships the 
Commission has sought first of all to consider the ability of 
the applicants and the importance of the contribution which 
each is likely to make to the advancement of theological edu- 
cation in the United States or Canada. In this connection the 
clarity and strength of the project proposed are highly im- 
portant. In the event that the merits of the applicants are so 
nearly equal as to leave room for doubt certain other con- 
siderations have had a part in determining our decision. 
Other things being equal, it has been thought desirable to 
attach some importance to the following factors: 

1. The age of the applicant as indicating the probable 
number of years during which the person concerned could be 
expected to serve the cause of theological education. In this 
connection the age of 60 has been fixed as the dividing line, 
beyond which no awards are made. 

2. The maintenance of some degree of balance in the fields 
of study for which fellowships are awarded. 

3. The maintenance of a reasonable spread among the 
institutions represented. 

4. The strengthening of theological education in as many 
different denominations as possible. 

5. The possible benefit. to the school concerned by the 
strengthening of its sabbatical program. 

6. The demonstrated or potential usefulness of the appli- 
cant as a teacher. Although research and writing are held 
to be highly important, they are considered always as sub- 
sidiary and contributory to the function of teaching. 
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7. The comparative need of the applicants for funds in 
order to take a sabbatic leave. 

The Commission is concerned that up to the present time, 
in spite of our efforts to maintain an equitable spread, a 
much smaller number of awards has gone to men in the 
field of Practical Theology than to those in the Biblical, 
Theological and Historical Fields. We do not believe that 
this reflects the fact that there are fewer men of ability in 
this field, that they need less help in their teaching, or that 
their projects are inherently less worthy than those of other 
fields. It is a fact, however, that most of the projects sub- 
mitted in Practical Theology have been less clearly defined 
than in the other disciplines. We would express the hope, 
therefore, that future applicants in the practical fields will 
strive for a greater degree of precision in outlining their 
projects so that they may not be placed at a disadvantage 
in the decisions reached. 

The time schedule adopted for the next awards has been 
fixed as follows: 


Mailing of announcements ............. October 1, 1962 
Last day for nominations ........... December 15, 1962 
Subcommittee meeting ............... January 12, 1963 
Subcommittee meeting ............... February 8, 1963 
Meeting of the Commission ........... February 9, 1963 


The Commission has elected Professor Joseph Sittler as its 
Chairman for the next biennium. 


J. MCDOWELL RICHARDS, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
RESEARCH AND COUNSEL 


At the meeting of this Association two years ago in Rich- 
mond, I had the high honor and great anxiety of substituting 
for our retiring chairman, Daniel Day Williams, in present- 
ing the report on academic freedom and tenure, for your dis- 
cussion and action. My trepidation in that action, on behalf 
of the Commission on Research and Counsel as well as per- 
sonally, was mitigated, although not removed, by my certain 
knowledge that you confronted an encounter with existential 
decision; and therefore, whatever else you might be, you 
would not be bored by the report. 
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Today the situation is different. We have managed either 
our work, or our politics, so well that we present nothing for 
you to decide. This fact could mean that we have lost the gift 
of prophecy or the power of imagination, but we hope not. 
We believe we have worked on a lot of new ideas during this 
biennium. But we have either got them to the point where 
the Executive Committee could say yes or no to them, or else 
they are still germinating. If this relief from the necessity of 
decision, therefore, fails to engage your energies, we can 
only commend you to slumber in the next few minutes, and 
express the hope that in 1964 we can bring in a rip-roaring 
and controversial recommendation concerning theological 
education in outer space. 


We do have one immensely important new fact to report 
to you, the launching of the new study of practical training 
for the ministry, supported by a generous grant from the 
Lilly Endowment. To make sure that not too many of you 
go to sleep, we shall hold this $55,000 baby in abeyance while 
we report on other things. 


Visiting Teams 


The program of visiting teams, visits to particular schools 
on their request, has continued most successfully during the 
biennium. This program was begun in 1958 and has now 
been in operation for four years. The great majority of visits 
has been made by two-man teams. During this past biennium 
there have been 22 such visits; and during the entire four- 
year period there have been 51 visits. Supported by a grant 
from the Lilly Endowment, this program has received strong 
approbation from all but three or four of the schools visited. 

It should be kept in mind that these visits have been of an 
entirely different nature from those of the Commission on 
Accreditation. The schools requesting visiting teams have 
usually asked that their entire program receive evaluation, 
although in some instances they have asked that the teams 
concentrate on some especially thorny problems, Each visit- 
ing team has prepared, during or soon after its visit, a 
report that has gone directly to the school, with a copy to the 
A.A.T.S. office. What is subsequently done with the report is 
entirely up to the particular school. Schools have varied in 
the ways of using the report. Some have released it only to 
their faculty and administration; others have included trus- 
tees; and a few have distributed it to a wider constituency. 
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Some faculties have discussed it at length, and nearly all 
seem to have discussed it at least briefly. 

Fifty-nine different persons, most of them administrators 
or faculty members, have served as members of the visiting 
teams over the four-year period. The great majority of these 
persons, like myself, have served on only one visiting team. 
But 21 of them have made at least two visits; and of these 
21, 10 have made three or four visits. The Commission is 
especially grateful to four “iron men” for their willingness 
to serve as members of four or more visiting teams. Highest 
praise is hereby given to Elwyn A. Smith and Lynn Leaven- 
worth for six visits each, and to William L. Bradley and 
James H. Nichols for four visits each. 

During the past biennium a special Lilly grant made 
possible the visitation services, to ten schools, of Hermann 
N. Morse. When these visits are added to those of the visiting 
teams, the total number of visits for this biennium has been 
32; and the total for the four-year period is 61. 

Like everything else in which the Commission on Re- 
search and Counsel is involved, the administration of this 
program is happily carried out by the executives in Dayton. 
The reason this activity is under the general aegis of our 
Commission is that it is one of the most significant follow- 
ups of the Niebuhr-Williams-Gustafson study, and such fol- 
low-up has been a major charge of our Commission since its 
formation. 


Regional Faculty Workshops 


Another program that developed from the recommenda- 
tions of the Niebuhr-Williams-Gustafson study has been the 
Lilly-supported program of regional workshops for faculty 
members in particular fields. During this biennium four such 
series were held: eight workshops for professors of pastoral 
care; seven for teachers of Christian Education; six for di- 
rectors of field education; and six for seminary staff officers. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure 


At the Richmond meeting two years ago, our Commis- 
sion’s report on academic freedom and tenure was “adopted 
as presenting patterns and norms for advisory use by the 
members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools.” Subsequently this report was made available as 
a reprint as well as in the larger report of the Association. 
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Communications to Dayton show that it has been widely 
used by many schools in moving toward patterns of academic 
freedom and tenure of their own. 

At the time of the report’s adoption in 1960, schools were 
requested to make suggestions to the Association concerning 
the report on the basis of their use of it. At that time we had 
thought it possible that suggestions for possible change in 
the document might be made by now; and if such suggestions 
had appeared, we intended to present them here. The ab- 
sence of suggestions of this kind is, we hope, an indication 
that at least the main bugs were eliminated from the report. 

Some time during the next biennium we intend to make a 
systematic canvass of member schools concerning their use 
of, and comment on, this report on academic freedom and 
tenure. When this request is received, we hope you will reply 
carefully to it. 

We have received one suggestion concerning a possible ad- 
dition to the statement, which the Commission is in process 
of studying. This concerns what might be called the ‘ethics 
of faculty members,” that is, the kinds of obligation that one 
faculty member owes to another, and to his school, on moral 
grounds. We are not even certain that a meaningful state- 
ment on this subject can be constructed or that, if con- 
structed, it would be useful. But we are engaged in discus- 
sion of it, and shall welcome any suggestions from any of 
you. 


Clinical Pastoral Education 


During the spring of 1961, supported by a special grant 
from the Lilly Endowment and entertained by Garrett 
Biblical Institute, we held a consultation on clinical pastoral 
education in relation to theological education generally. Al- 
though discussion of this movement has taken place in 
gatherings of the A.A.T.S. as far back as 1934, this was the 
first occasion on which the Association attempted an ap- 
praisal of the movement from the point of view of the inter- 
est of the schools collectively. Happily, this consultation went 
further than any one had dared to hope in finding areas of 
agreement on the part of all concerned. 

Through the courtesy of The Journal of Pastoral Care, the 
full report of this consultation was published in the autumn 
of 1961 (Volume XV, No. 3). Reprints of the report were 
secured, were sent to all member schools and to many inter- 
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ested individual persons. Some copies are still available, and 
may be had upon request to Dayton. 

A major recommendation of the consultation was that the 
Association appoint a permanent committee on clinical 
pastoral education. Subsequently approved by the Executive 
Committee, this committee will continue the study begun at 
Evanston, will try to be available as consultant to member 
schools on request concerning their programs of clinical 
pastoral education, will examine procedures of accreditation, 
and will represent the Association in any matters that in- 
volve this form of education. 

The consultation also recommended that the Association 
attempt to establish a modest program of fellowships in- 
volving clinical pastoral education in several ways. One part 
of this program, if adopted and financed, would enable 
faculty members to take clinical training for brief periods 
such as a summer, when they would like to see this program 
from the inside but do not wish to devote an entire sabbatical 
period to it. The two other parts of the proposed fellowship 
program are related to supervisors of clinical pastoral educa- 
tion. Both would aid interested and competent supervisors to 
take advanced study in theological schools. One part would 
make this possible for relatively briefer periods, and the 
other would aid work toward doctoral studies. These pro- 
posals have been formulated in detail by our Commission, 
and recommended. If approved by the Executive Committee, 
funds for them will be sought in ways that do not compete 
with any of the existing fellowship programs. 


Other Activities 


Reports on Enrollment Trends. No pieces of A.A.T.S. mail 
during the biennium have been read so much or received so 
gratefully as Jesse H. Ziegler’s two reports on trends in en- 
roliment, Full credit for both the idea and the execution of 
these valuable documents should go to Dr. Ziegler. Our Com- 
mission regards this fact-gathering and interpretation as a 
desirable long-term project. After some such period as five 
years, we believe it will be possible to make a more authori- 
tative analysis of the factors involved; and we intend to en- 
courage Dr. Ziegler to give this item a prominent place on 
his professional agenda. 

Institute for Advanced Pastoral Studies Workshop. Re- 
cently the Lilly Endowment made us a grant to hold a special 
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workshop for faculty members of theological schools. Al- 
though this is not officially sponsored by the Association, 
we have encouraged the Lilly Endowment in this enterprise 
as one experimental project to foster the improvement of 
teaching in theological schools. This workshop will be held 
in June 1963 by the Institute for Advanced Pastoral Studies, 
of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, of which Reuel L. Howe is 
Director. 


Younger Professors to Overseas. In his discerning and 
comprehensive volume on Protestant theological education 
around the world, Yorke Allen, Jr., of the Sealantic Fund, 
proposed a roster of younger American theological profes- 
sors who would be prepared to give significant amounts of 
time as visiting professors overseas. Our Commission has 
encouraged this, and the Dayton office welcomes volunteers 
and nominations. Thus far there has been no active program 
of recruitment. It may be that the Association will want to 
consider the kind of priority that should be given to this 
program. 


British-American Exchange, The proposal here was that 
there be a genuine exchange program of British and Ameri- 
can theological professors for temporary periods such as one 
year. So far practical problems have bogged down any spe- 
cific program. The Commission continues to explore this 
possibility, however, despite the practical and especially the 
economic problems, because of the desirability of mutual 
exchange in itself. 


Conference of Administrators. We had earlier encouraged 
the holding of such a conference or workshop for adminis- 
trators, with special help from some personnel of the Harv- 
ard School of Business Administration; and a preliminary 
grant was actually made. Various practical problems in 
planning the workshop, however, were encountered; and 
upon reconsideration in the light of these, it appeared that 
the time was not propitious for this particular event. Ac- 
cordingly, the funds were returned to the donor, the Lilly 
Endowment. We still believe the original purpose of great 
significance, and hope that such a workshop or conference 
may be held at an appropriate time in the future. 


Relation of Theological Schools to Other Educational Insti- 
tutions. We have encouraged Jesse H. Ziegler to give as high 
priority to this subject as is permitted by his demanding 
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schedule of obligations. Factually speaking, what are the 
patterns of relationship between theological schools and uni- 
versities, theological schools and other professional schools, 
theological schools and other educational enterprises such 
as those operated by denominations? And what are the basic 
principles that might guide such patterns of relationship to 
the benefit of all concerned? The magnitude of this question 
of course means that it is impossible to study as a whole. 
We have encouraged Dr. Ziegler to dig in at what seem to 
him the most crucial points. We are hopeful that some pre- 
liminary report may be available by 1964. 


Ideas Under Discussion 


World Theological Education. Nothing like A.A.T.S. 
exists anywhere else in the Protestant or Orthodox theo- 
logical world. Not only are we not a confessional organiza- 
tion. We are not an interdenominational organization either. 
Weare strictly an association of schools engaged in the work 
of theological education. So long as it is a graduate school and 
is engaged mainly in professional theological education that 
is generally Christian in nature, there is nothing to prevent 
any school from applying for membership if it has a chance 
of meeting our technical standards, so long as it is located 
on the North American continent. 


We have found this kind of meeting fruitful. We can both 
study and accomplish some things under these auspices that 
seem otherwise impossible. But are we, by reason of this 
very fact, tempted with a smugness that is, in effect, irre- 
sponsible about our obligation to aid theological education 
elsewhere in the Christian world? Certainly not everything 
that American Christians may do to aid theological educa- 
tion elsewhere is a duty of this Association. But it seems 
a unlikely that the Association has no responsibility at 
all. 

Stimulated especially by Yorke Allen, Jr.’s comprehensive 
report, our Commission is in a discussion stage about this 
question. Recently we discussed a proposal that a World 
Council on Theological Education be formed. As we under- 
stood it, this seemed to us the wrong way to proceed, at least 
so far as this Association is concerned. In our jdeneHt 
this Association should not, even for high goals become 
either a confessional or an inter-confessiona] bodys directly 
or indirectly. But if this rightly defines one spect of what 
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the Association should not do, it is insufficient as an answer 
to the question of what we should do. 

Should we enter upon a serious recruitment program of 
able younger theological professors to serve significant 
amounts of time in theological schools overseas? Should we 
follow the library lead so ably carried out under the chair- 
manship of Raymond Morris, and make various forms of 
“technical assistance’ available to overseas schools accord- 
ing to need? Should we encourage, even subsidize, theological 
schools elsewhere to form associations like ours, as com- 
mitted to in content but as independent of in administration, 
in relation to the confessions and denominations, as we are 
ourselves? We have no answers to such questions, but they 
are very much on our agenda for discussion. 

Literature on the Ministry. We have been talking about 
literature on the ministry, and whether the Association may 
possibly have a special obligation in this realm. The ministry 
is more than the ordained and professionally trained minis- 
try; and the fact that these two are not inherently competi- 
tive is attested by the increase in good literature on both of 
them during the past few years. Virtually without exception, 
the denominations are putting more careful attention upon 
their interpretation of and recruiting for the ordained minis- 
try. But the first and critical thing the potential candidate 
finds is not “the ministry” in general but theological educa- 
tion. Is there, therefore, some special obligation that the 
theological schools have—even collectively, as through this 
Association—at the point of interpreting theological educa- 
tion for the ordained ministry’? For example, some evidence 
suggests that more decisions than before are being made dur- 
ing college years and under college influences. If the schools 
interpreted themselves collectively (of course they may also 
do so individually), and by appropriate means, to college 
students, might this accomplish things not so far being 
touched by church recruitment programs, to the benefit of 
both potential candidates and the churches, as well as our 
schools? We do not know the answer, but we are considering 
the question, and shall welcome comment. 

Admissions. Last year a proposal was made to the Asso- 
ciation concerning multiple applications for admission. In 
effect, this called for establishing some ground rules in rela- 
tion to students who apply simultaneously to several schools. 
The particular proposal that was made seemed to our Com- 
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mission to create more problems than it solved. But, although 
we set aside this particular proposal, we have put the gen- 
eral problem on our agenda. Suppose a student has said yes 
to one school, is then offered more free baby-sitting service 
by another school, and writes the first school curtly that he 
has changed his mind, while it becomes shy one student since 
this word was received so late? Are there any inter-school - 
ethics involved in situations of this kind that deserve the 
attention of the Association? As in the college applications, 
should a student be obligated, on applying, to indicate also 
the other schools to which he is making application? Should 
a standard scholarship form be developed of the general type 
now being used by the colleges? We have barely begun dis- 
cussion of these issues. Comments will be welcomed. 

Continuing Education. Everybody and his brother, board, 
synod, vestry, conference, assembly, jurisdiction, diocese, 
province, and parish has recently become interested in ‘‘con- 
tinuing education,” that is, in the education of ministers 
apart from work for degrees. The ministers are interested. 
They cooperate almost as well for the numerous one-day 
institutes as they do for the imaginative and systematic 
program pioneered in by Union Theological Seminary in 
Richmond, But, poor fellows, they never are quite sure what 
is education and what is promotion. And the sponsors aren’t 
always sure either. 


A generation ago, if one wanted more “education,” he 
went to something sponsored by a school. If he wanted “pro- 
motion” or “a special interest,” or a “program,” he went to 
events sponsored by his denomination, or his council of 
churches, or some other special body. Now everything for the 
minister tends to be represented as “continuing education.” 

A generation ago, it may be that the seminary conferences, 
lecture series, and alumni weeks were too formal, stilted, 
and removed from the actual work of ministry, and that the 
promotional conferences ‘of boards and agencies were too 
pragmatic, untheoretical, and one-sided. In the interim both 
kinds of educative agencies have learned something. Both 
really are basically “education.” But is either of them, or 
both together, coming near to meeting the need? Are limited 
resources being divided or dissipated so that neither ac- 
complishes its end? Granted that both schools and agencies 
have a place in continuing education, can there be some 
kind of trans-political discussion that will help to use all 
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available resources to maximum benefit? Can and should 
the Association contribute to this end? We have no con- 
clusions. But “continuing education,” under many sponsors, 
is very much on the increase. We believe, on the one hand, 
that the schools ought not to be inundated with this obliga- 
tion in such fashion as to threaten their basic programs; 
but that, on the other hand, they should not allow the further 
education of their graduates to be taken up, by default, by 
other agencies if there is something about this that they can 
do better. Again, we welcome suggestions for our further 
discussion of this matter. 


The Study of Practical Training 


We come now, finally, to the study of practical training 
for the ministry, with special attention to processes on super- 
vision. Nearly two years ago our Commission made a careful 
appraisal of the “unfinished agenda” of the Niebuhr-Wil- 
liams-Gustafson study, and concluded that high priority 
should go to a comprehensive study of the practical areas 
of training for the ordained ministry. The fundamental 
principles involved had been lifted up with discernment and 
imagination in the general survey. Practical training should 
not be mere application, should be more than “trade-train- 
ing,” should be theologically oriented, should be more than 
“experience.” But how should it be integrated with the tra- 
ditional disciplines? How could it be theological and not 
arouse some “‘competing theology”? How could it learn from 
supervised experience not only how to “do” but also “what 
is’? The general survey was immensely sensitive to all such 
questions. But it did not, by reason of time, have opportunity 
to consider them in detail. Could we do so now? 

We hoped so. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1960 we con- 
cluded that a new study, of the same type as the general 
survey—that is, with important facts being discovered and 
with imaginative interpretation of those facts—would be 
very useful. We agreed to make such a study a high priority, 
to create an initial agenda for it, to give it a potential pro- 
gram status, and to submit this to the Executive Committee. 
All these things were done, and in December 1960 the Ex- 
ecutive Committee considered the formal proposal we had 
drafted. They approved it, subject to its not competing with 
other Association projects that also required special financ- 
ing. To our great pleasure, and with all other Association 
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projects fully assured of financing, the Lilly Endowment, at 
the end of calendar year 1961, agreed to give $55,000 for this 
special study. 

It is my great pleasure to announce that the Director of 
this study has been nominated by our Commission, approved 
by the Executive Committee, and appointed by the Associa-_ 
tion—to begin his work on July first and to continue for two 
years. The Director is Charles Feilding, of Trinity College. 
We as an Association are deeply indebted to Trinity College 
for its generosity in releasing Charles Feilding for the two- 
year period, and for permitting him to use Toronto as the 
headquarters for the study. The appreciation we feel to 
Charles Feilding in his acceptance of our request to direct 
this study is already very great, and will become greater as 
he actually begins his work and planning during the coming 
summer. 


The Association has designated our Commission on Re- 
search and Counsel as the sponsoring body of this study. No 
doubt we, as well as Dean Feilding, shall be conscripting the 
advisory help of many other persons as this study proceeds. 
But our Commission is prepared to serve as principal guide 
to Charles Feilding whenever he believes he needs consulta- 
tion. We plan now for a special meeting early in the autumn 
for this purpose. He will be as free as were Niebuhr, Wil- 
liams, and Gustafson, to report his findings and give his 
interpretations of the situation. 


There is no question that this study will be a big event of 
the next two years. It is booked to close at the end of J une, 
1964. While Charles Feilding’s final report may well take 
some months beyond for publication, we believe it will be 


possible for him, at our meeting in 1964, to bring us the 
substance of his findings, 


I am not authorized, on this subject or any other, to let 
loose my reflections and ‘speculations. But I cannot resist a 
word concerning the possible importance of Charles Feild- 
ing’s study. At no place and at no time in Christian history 
has so much attention been given, in education for the minis- 
try, to the practical dimensions. Yet those who are most 
deeply engaged in this process, while believing firmly in it, 
are those who want to be its most discriminating brits 
What we have that is good should be cultivated and extended: 
What we have that igs purely local, provincial, faddish, or 
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time-bound should be altered, cured, or eliminated. Without 
asking Dean Feilding for the impossible, we do expect a 
great deal from him and from his report. After all, all we 
want him to do is to de-mythologize practical training, and 
then re-mythologize it! 


Conclusion 


This Commission was once represented to me as the Ber- 
nard Baruch board of the A.A.T.S., the “elder statesmen’s 
commission.” When I found that its membership included 
Oren H. Baker, Luther E. Weigle, James Thomson, and 
Henry P. Van Dusen, as half its membership, I had no 
trouble in accepting that diagnosis. For here are men who 
have put new and imaginative ideas into operation in theo- 
logical education, and who keep on having more of them. 
These statesmen, I was informed, needed a few others of 
us, which accounts for the presence on the Commission of 
Olin T. Binkley, James N. Gustafson, J. Robert Nelson, and 
myself. To them all, and to our two executives, I want to say 
thanks. 

SEWARD HILTNER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Upon presentation by this committee of the following 
report to the Association, it was voted “that the document 
be reviewed in this biennial meeting and that it be presented 
for adoption at the next biennial meeting.” (Cf. p. 131) 
It was agreed that the committee should make further re- 
visions in accordance with the discussion, and solicit re- 
actions from the membership before the biennial meeting of 
1964. (Cf. p. 1382) 


I. NAME 
The name of this organization is The American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools, Inc. 
II. PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Association, as stated in its certifi- 
cate of incorporation, are: to provide facilities for its mem- 
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bers to confer concerning matters of common interest to 
theological schools, to consider any problems that may arise 
as to the relations of such institutions to one another or to 
other educational institutions or to governmental authori- 
ties, to recommend standards of theological education and 
maintain a list of member institutions accredited on the 
basis of such standards, and, in general, without limitation 
to the foregoing, to promote the improvement of theological 
education in such ways as it may deem appropriate, except 
that the Corporation is not authorized to engage in any 
activities for pecuniary profit or to conduct any form of 
schools or classes of instruction. The Corporation may en- 
gage in its authorized activities both in the United States 
and elsewhere, subject to applicable law. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Manner of Election. The membership of the American 
Association of Theological Schools, Inc. shall consist of 
institutions engaged in educating and training for the Chris- 
tian ministry, which institutions shall have been elected, on 
nomination of the Executive Committee, by a two-thirds 
vote of members present and voting at a meeting of the 
Association. 


2. Classes of Membership 


(a) Accredited members shall be those institutions 
in the United States and Canada which after recom- 
mendation by the Commission on Accrediting shall have 
been accredited by a two-thirds vote of the accredited 
members of the Association present and voting at a 
meeting of the Association. 

(b) Associate members shall be those institutions 
in the United States and Canada which, although not 
accredited, have met the conditions prescribed by the 
Association, have been proposed for associate member- 
ship by the Executive Committee, and have been elected 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting 
at a meeting of the Association. 

(c) Affiliated members Shall be those institutions 
outside the United States and Canada which have met 
the conditions prescribed by the Association, have been 
proposed by the Executive Committee for affiliated mem- 
bership for fraternal purposes without reference to 
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procedures of accreditation, and have been elected by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting 
at a meeting of the Association. 


3. Privileges of Membership. All classes of members shall 
have full and equal voting rights, except that in the actions 
of the Association relating to accreditation and to standards 
of accrediting, the right of vote shall be restricted to ac- 
credited members. 


4. Dues. Each member institution, whether accredited, 
associate or affiliated, shall pay annual dues as prescribed in 
the Bylaws. Institutions which are at any time two years in 
arrears in the payment of their prescribed annual dues shall 
be regarded as having withdrawn from the Association. 


IV. MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1. Regular Meetings. In each even-numbered year the As- 
sociation shall hold a biennial meeting at such time and place 
as the Executive Committee may determine. The holding of 
a meeting in other years shall be deemed to be waived unless 
requested in writing by any member of the Association at 
least 60 days before the third Wednesday in June, which 
request shall contain the purpose or purposes for which the 
meeting is desired. If so requested, it shall be held on that 
date or another at such time and place as may be determined 
by the Executive Committee on at least 30 days’ notice. 
Each such meeting shall be confined to such business as is 
specified in the notice of the meeting. 


2. Regional and Special Meetings. Regional or special 
meetings of the Association may be held at such times and 
places as the Executive Committee may determine. Each 
such meeting shall be confined to such business as is specified 
in the notice of the meeting. 


3. Representation at Meetings. At the meetings of the 
Association each member institution may have any number 
of representatives, but shall have only one vote. Thirty voting 
representatives of member schools shall constitute a quorum 
of the Association, provided that not less than twenty of 
those voting representatives shall represent accredited 
schools. 

4. Prior to each regular meeting the president shall ap- 
point a nominating committee which shall present to the 
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Association nominations for (a) the officers to be elected 
pursuant to Section 1 of Article V, and (b) the vacancies 
on the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
serve as the nominating committee for vacancies in all com- 
missions. Nominations for the offices described in Article 
V Section 1 may also be made from the floor of the meeting. 


V. OFFICERS 


1. Elected Officers. 

(a) The Association shall have a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected at each biennial meeting. They shall hold office 
until their successors are elected and qualify. The Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Secretary shall not be eligible 
for immediate re-election. In case there is a vacancy in 
any such office, the Executive Committee may appoint 
a successor to serve until his successor is elected by 
the Association and qualifies. 

(b) The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
shall perform the duties normally incident to their of- 
fices at all meetings of the Association and shall exer- 
cise such other functions as may be assigned to them 
by the Association or by the Executive Committee. 

(c) The Treasurer, subject to such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Executive Committee, shall 
have custody of the Association’s funds and securities 
and shall be responsible for disbursements. He shall 
perform the duties normally incident to the office of 
treasurer and such others as may be assigned to him by 
the Association or the Executive Committee. He shall 
deposit the Corporation’s funds in such banks or trust 
companies, and its securities in such deposit vault or in 
the custody of such institution, as may be designated by 
the Executive Committee. Unless otherwise determined 
by the Executive Committee, the withdrawal of such 
funds or securities shall be effected only on the signature 
of any two officers of the Association as designated by 
the Executive Committee. The Treasurer shall present 
the budget for the ensuing biennium as approved by 
the Executive Committee for adoption by the Associa- 
tion at its biennial meeting. 


2. Hxecutive Director. There shall be an Executive Direc- 
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tor who shall be chosen by the Association upon nomination 
of the Executive Committee. He shall devote his full time to 
the work of the Association and shall perform such functions 
as may be assigned to him by the Association or the Execu- 
tive Committee. He shall be expected to attend all meetings 
of the Association, the Executive Committee, and the Com- 
mission on Accrediting, and to participate in their discus- 
sions. 


3. Other Officers. The Association may authorize the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to appoint such other officers as it may 
deem appropriate and define their qualifications, functions, 
and terms of office. 


4. Compensation. 

(a) The Executive Committee shall determine the 
salary of the Executive Director and any other employed 
officer of the Association whom the Association may 
decide to employ. The compensation of any such em- 
ployed officer shall be included in the Treasurer’s report 
at each biennial meeting. 

(b) No member of the Executive Committee or of- 
ficer of the Association shall be interested, directly or 
indirectly, in any contract relating to operations con- 
ducted by the Association, unless authorized by the 
concurring vote or written approval of two-thirds of 
the members of the Executive Committee. This restric- 
tion shall not apply to a contract with a theological in- 
stitution with which a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee or an officer is associated if he, as an individual, 
has no financial interest in the contract. 


VI. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At the biennial meeting of the Association at which this 
Constitution is adopted, the representatives present and vot- 
ing shall elect nine persons who, with the elected officers 
specified in Article V Section 1 (a) above, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, and shall hold office until their 
successors are elected and qualify. These nine elected persons 
shall serve for terms of six years, except that, of those first 
elected, three shall serve for terms of two years, and three 
for terms of four years. At subsequent biennial meetings 
the Association shall elect three persons to succeed those 
who have at that meeting completed their term of office. 
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Vacancies caused by death or voluntary retirement shall be 
filled by persons nominated by the President to complete 
the remaining terms. Members of the Executive Committee 
shall not be eligible immediately to succeed themselves. The 
President of the Association shall be the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to prepare the programs for the biennial meetings 
of the Association and to act for it between meetings of the 
Association, The Executive Committee shall act as a Board 
of Review to hear appeals concerning actions of the Com- 
mission on Accrediting or any other commissions, officers or 
agencies of the Association. The decisions of the Executive 
Committee in such cases shall be final. It shall be the duty 
of the Executive Committee to report its actions to the bi- 
ennial meeting. 


VII. COMMISSIONS 


1. Commission on Accrediting. The Commission on Ac- 
crediting shall consist of the Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, who shall act as Chairman, and nine other persons from 
accredited institutions elected by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Association present and voting after nomi- 
nation by the Executive Committee at the biennial meeting 
at which this Constitution shall be adopted. The nine mem- 
bers shall serve for terms of six years, except that, of the 
first Commissioners elected, three shall serve for terms of 
two years, and three for terms of four years. At subsequent 
biennial meetings the Association shall elect three persons 
to succeed those who have at that meeting completed their 
term of office. Vacancies caused by death or voluntary re- 
tirement shall be filled by persons nominated by the Presi- 
dent to complete the remaining terms. Commissioners shall 
not be eligible immediately to succeed themselves. Except for 
the Vice-President, no one shall serve at the same time on 
both the Executive Committee and the Commission on Ac- 
crediting. It shall be the duty of the Commission on Accredit- 
ing to maintain a list of accredited theological schools under 
standards determined by the Association and to recommend 
to the Association institutions to be placed upon this list. In 
the instance of withdrawal of accreditation by the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting, the action shall not be submitted to a 
vote of the Association and appeal from the action of the 
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Commission on Accrediting in any matter may be made 
to the Executive Committee only. 


2. Other Commissions and Committees. The Association 
from time to time may create such other commissions and 
committees as it may deem appropriate and define their func- 
tions. The members of such commissions and committees 
shall be elected by the Association upon nomination by the 
Executive Committee, unless otherwise determined by the 
Association. 


Vill. LIMITATION OF POWERS 


No act of the Association or of the Executive Committee 
shall be held to control the policy or line of action of any in- 
stitution belonging to it. 


IX. AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
the member institutions present at any meeting of the As- 
sociation, provided notice of the proposed amendment shall 
have been given in the call for the meeting. It shall be the 
duty of the Secretary to include in the call for any biennial 
meeting any amendment requested in writing by any five 
member institutions. 


X. BYLAWS 


The Association may adopt Bylaws consistent with this 
Constitution. 
FRANK H. CALDWELL 
STANLEY B. FROST, Chairman 
JOSEPH D. QUILLIAN, JR. 
SYDNOR L. STEALEY 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


The Commission on Financial Affairs is concerned princi- 
pally with the financial needs of theological schools and the 
resources from which financial aid to theological education 
may be expected. on 

During the past biennium, a meeting of the Commission 
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was held in Chicago, December 10, 1960. In addition to the 
regular members, attendance included Mr. Winston Paul of 
New York and Mr. Donald Deutsch of the Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation. The discussion centered upon the need for more 
adequate financial support for seminaries if these institu- 
tions are to improve the quality of theological education, and 
provide stronger, well-trained leadership for the churches. 
Possible sources of increased aid to the schools continues to 
be a matter of grave concern. 


Perhaps the most significant achievement of the biennium 
is the publication of a survey conducted by Cresap, McCor- 
mick, and Paget, management consultants, made possible 
through a grant from the Sealantic Fund, Inc., on “Support 
of Theological Education in the United States by Selected 
Protestant Denominations.” 


A special meeting of denominational executives from the 
communions included in the study, with representatives from 
the Commission and the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools was convened in New York, November 13, 1961 
to consider the report and its implications for the future of 
theological education. Copies of this document have been 
distributed to all of the church and seminary officials con- 
cerned, to laymen interested in this field, and to the press. 
It is believed that the report provides a factual basis for 
causing the officials and members of each denomination to 
recognize the inadequate extent of the financial assistance 
currently being provided for their seminaries and to take 
the appropriate steps to increase the level of this support 
significantly within the immediate future. 


The Commission has a continuing interest in the prepara- 
tion of a film which would set forth the significance of theo- 
logical education in America and the need for strong financial 
undergirding for theological schools. Conversations with the 
Sears, Roebuck Foundation about the possibility of produc- 
ing such a film are being renewed. 


The activities of the several state and regional organi- 
zations established to present the needs of theological edu- 
cation to industries and foundations have been noted, with 
appreciation. The Commission stands ready to assist these 
associations in any possible way. 


The work of this Commission has been undertaken in the 
midst of complicated and often frustrating circumstances. 
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Because of the limited funds available for theological edu- 
cation, and the general lack of information and apathy in 
many of the churches regarding the Seminaries, there is a 
great need for further study of the pressing financial prob- 
lems of theological schools, and for creative and courageous 
plans to strengthen their ministry with more adequate re- 
sources. It is to this task that the Commission will continue 
to give its earnest concern. 
PAUL M. ROBINSON, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ADVANCED THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


I. Regarding the 1960 Report 

At the 1960 biennial meeting proposed “Standards for 
Advanced Degrees for the Pastoral Ministry and Standards 
for Advanced Degrees in the Teaching Ministry” were re- 
ferred to the schools for comment. 

Such comments as had been received were collected by the 
directors and laid before CATS at its meeting on October 
14, 1961. 

There were only about a score of statements from the 
schools, which is an inadequate sample of opinion in the 
Association. The letters received were in the majority nega- 
tive on the proposal of a distinct doctor’s degree and pro- 
gram for the pastoral ministry. If the silence of the schools 
which did not reply is to be taken as in part lack of interest 
in, or confidence about, this conception, it would seem that 
the association is not likely to look upon it with favor. The 
CATS, consequently, does not include the proposal in its 
recommendations. 

Some of the replies which were negative with regard to a 
distinct doctor’s program for the pastoral ministry contended 
that what needs to be done in this direction can and should 
be done within the framework of the existing doctor’s pro- 
grams by degrees offered in the practical field. The CATS 
would support this recommendation. 

The CATS is also strongly convinced of the importance of 
continuing education for men in the pastoral ministry out- 
side of the framework of formal degree programs but has 
confined its own recommendations to the latter. 
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The large number of master’s degree programs within the 
Association (64 in ’59 study) in which men enrolled beyond 
the B.D. indicate a considerable interest in support of degree 
programs on this level. 

The CATS is prepared to make some recommendations 
with regard to standards for three degree programs. 


II. Proposed Revisions in Standards for the Doctorate 

In the case of the doctor’s degree it would seem best to 
attempt no changes in names, Th.D., 8.T.D., and, in the case 
of universities the Ph.D., in theological studies should be 
regarded as equivalents. The same standards should apply 
to all equally. 

Some special comments, however, should be made with 
regard to doctor’s degrees in the practical pastoral field. It 
is recommended that the official Standards for the Doctorate 
be revised to incorporate the following provisions: 

1. The statement of purpose of the doctorate should note 
that in the practical field the intent would be to develop in 
men of the requisite gifts and skills for the pastorate a high 
degree of informed, critical, theological awareness concern- 
ing their practice. 

2. Admissions. In the case of the practical field a candidate 
should have had at least two full years of full-time practical 
experience, in some form of pastoral ministry, before enter- 
ing on the graduate program. 

3. Languages. Candidates in the practical field may be 
allowed to substitute for French as the second modern lan- 
guage a demonstrated competence in sociological and/or 
psychological data-gathering and analysis. 

4, Method. Programs for candidates in the practical or 
pastoral field should depend heavily on the use of supervised 
experience in parish, hospital, clinic, etc., aS a major re- 
source to supplement scholarly literature in theology and in 
the social sciences, 

5. Dissertation. There should be a dissertation that con- 
tributes to the theological understanding of issues that arise 
in the life and work of the church, It should give evidence of 
a capacity to think independently, to perceive what the real 
issues in the life of the church are, to use relevant research 
findings, to organize and integrate ideas, to express them 
correctly and effectively, and to make a significant contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the pastoral ministry. 
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6. Standards. In the case of candidates in the practical 
or pastoral field, the development of practical competence, 
e.g., in preaching or counselling, should be evaluated as an 
essential part of academic achievement. 


III. Standards for Master’s Degrees 

There are various programs leading to S.T.M.’s, Th.M.’s, 
and, in the case of some universities, M.A.’s in theological 
studies. It does not seem feasible to establish distinctive 
meanings for the degrees, and in what follows all master’s 
degrees which presuppose a B.D. are treated together. Some 
programs are considerably more demanding than what fol- 
lows. The standards are suggested as minimal. Programs in 
the practical or pastoral field should have certain distinctive 
features comparable to the points listed above in relation to 
doctor’s programs in these areas. 

1. Admission. A candidate for a master’s degree should 
have received a B.D. or its equivalent in the upper half of 
his class from an accredited theological school. It is recom- 
mended that the candidate enroll in a school] other than that 
in which he has taken his B.D. 

2. Length of course. The program should require one full 
year of academic residence or its equivalent. 

3. Level of study. In the program at least half of the course 
should be designed for post-B.D. students, to which only a 
limited number of highly qualified B.D. students should be 
admitted. 

4. Languages. Before beginning his graduate work the 
candidate should give satisfactory evidence of his reading 
knowledge of at least one language other than English. It is 
strongly recommended that he have an adequate command 
of one of the Biblical languages and a modern language most 
useful in his studies. 

5. Thesis and comprehensive examination. In partial ful- 
fillment of requirements for the degree the candidate should 
write a thesis which demonstrates a capacity for construc- 
tive and integrative treatment of a given subject, and pass 
an oral examination covering the area of the thesis and re- 
lated subjects and materials. 

6. Eligibility of school. No school should engage in an 
advanced degree program without teaching staff, library, 
and other resources greater than those needed for the B.D. 

7. Number of students necessary. The effective conduct of 
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an advanced degree program presupposes a number of stu- 
dents sufficient to provide mutual criticism and stimulus in a 
community of scholars. 


IV. Standards for Degrees in Christian Education* 

The Committee recommends to the Association the adop- 
tion of the following proposed Standards for Degrees in 
Christian Education. 


I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of degree programs in C.E. is to equip persons 
for competent and responsible professional leadership in the 
various educational ministries of the church. 


II. CURRICULUM 


In a two-year curriculum at least one-half and generally not 
more than two-thirds of the academic work should be in 
Biblical, theological, and historical studies leading to demon- 
strated competency in all three fields. The remainder of the 
academic work should be divided between the behavioral 
sciences and professionally oriented courses.** 
At some point toward the end of the program of studies 
provision should be made for bringing into focus the educa- 
tional insights achieved. 

Acceptable methods: thesis, written or oral comprehen- 


Sive examinations, field work projects, seminar partici- 
pation. 


III. EDUCATIONAL FIELD SERVICE 


A minimum of one year of educational field service effectively 
related to the instruction in the professionally oriented 
courses and under competent supervision should be required 
of all candidates for the C.E. degree, 

The obtaining of sufficient faculty time to provide ade- 


quate supervision generally involves reduction of the 
teaching load. 





*The most widely used degree is the M.R.E. Also used are M.C.E., 
M.A. in Christian Education, B.R.E, 


**Where a B.D. with a major in C.E. is given we recommend that 


not more than one-third of the total program consist of professionally 
oriented courses. 
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IV. ADMISSIONS 


In addition to the general standards for admission to the 
theological school, those entering as candidates for C.E. 
degrees should be encouraged to include in their pre-semi- 
nary course of studies at least one course in Philosophy of 
Education and another in either Educational or Developmen- 
tal Psychology. 


V. FACULTY 


There should be not fewer than two faculty members with 
specialized preparation and competence in the field of C.H. 
in order to provide adequate teaching and supervision of 
field work. 

VI. LENGTH OF PROGRAM 


Two years beyond the A.B. should be the minimum length of 
time for the degree program in C.E.* 


VII. LIBRARY 


There should be adequate library resources in C.E. and in 
the fundamental subjects which it presupposes including the 
behavioral sciences. 


VIII. GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


Degree programs in C.E. should be considered for accredita- 
tion only where the A.B. is required for admission to all 
degree programs of the school. 

The committee proposes the following procedures for im- 
plementation of these Standards: 

1. That the substance of the proposed Standards for De- 
grees in Christian Education be incorporated in the “Stand- 
ards for Accrediting” in their present or revised form. 

2. That report forms which gather information for the 
Commission on Accrediting be revised in such ways as to 
elicit the required data about degree programs in Christian 
Education. 

3. That inspection teams sent by the Commission on Ac- 


crediting to evaluate for accreditation schools which have a 


*The B.D. with a major in C.E. should require the normal length of 
time for the B.D. A combination of the C.E. degree and B.D., in either 
order, should normally require not less than four years beyond the 


A.B. 
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degree program in Christian Education include some one 
person with recognized competence in the Christian Educa- 
tion field. 

4, That points at which the practices of a school “deviate 
from the norms established by the Association” (cf. Bulletin 
24, p. 11) as represented by the substance of “Standards for 
Degrees in Christian Education” be represented by appropri- 
ate notations. 
WILLIAM O. FENNELL, Reporter 
JAMES H. NICHOLS, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SENIOR HONORS 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE 5-YEAR PERIOD 1958-63 


Background 

The Director had not been in the Dayton office more than 
a few months when one of the major defects of current theo- 
logical education became plain as a pikestaff: in thousands 
of instances the theological student is only half a student; he 
is engaged in many pursuits other than study. To take one 
step toward correcting this problem, with the generous help 
of the Lilly Endowment, Inc., a program was first proposed 
in November, 1957 to relieve selected seniors of the burden 
of employment for the sake of earning money, and to bear 
witness to the importance of concentrated, serious intellec- 
tual effort in the seminary period. 


Problems 


From the start it was evident that this program could 
only scratch the surface of the widespread problem. (a) It 
could reach only a portion of our member schools. (b) It 
could help only a few students in only one year, at a maxi- 
mum of Six per school. (c) It was designed only for those 
preparing for the parish ministry. (d) It did not fit the 
prevailing conditions, and possibly the educational philos- 
ophy, of some schools. As an officer of one mournfully ex- 
pressed the situation, “In general, I would say that our senior 
students could do better locally by serving churches or by 
such aid as we can give them. I think it is highly desirable 
that they not be under the necessity of holding churches, but 
two-thirds of our students are married and cannot get along 
without parsonage and church aid.” (e) To put this in other 
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terms, $1000 was not enough for seriously burdened parents 
of families who, under the terms of the Senior Honors 
Scholarship grants, would have to forego gainful employ- 
ment in order to study. 


History 


Nevertheless, nothing venture, nothing win. We had to 
make a beginning somewhere. For the first year, (1958-59), 
the Lilly Endowment, Inc. supported the whole program. 
For the next two (1959-61) it required matching funds— 
dollar for dollar—from the schools aided. For the two fol- 
lowing those (1961-63) it has offered matching funds on 
condition that the schools participating be prepared to con- 
tinue this program of Senior Honors Scholarship aid for two 
further years without Lilly Endowment aid. Despite all the 
difficulties in the program, it has aided students and schools 
as follows: 


Year No. of No. of Total Amount 
Scholars Schools 

1958-59 80 49 $66,500 All from Lilly 

1959-60 85 37 69,706 Half from Lilly 

1960-61 82 42 70,700 Half from Lilly 

1961-62 61 24 55,750 Half from Lilly 

1962-63 75 29 65,500 Half from Lilly 


The management of the program has been in the hands of 
a small committee, on which the following have served: 
Waldo Beach, Harry DeWire, Gordon Jackson, John Oliver 
Nelson, and Robert Tobias. In 1958 and 1960 questions were 
addressed to the schools relating to the improvement of the 
program and further possible steps toward the solution of 
the problem it was intended to attack. Now, as the participa- 
tion of the Lilly Endowment ends, it seemed appropriate to 
make a further evaluation, and the following questions were 
sent in April 1962 to about 25 schools regarding one-tenth of 
the scholars: 


1. What effect did the scholarship have upon his grades ? 
(Specifically, what was his grade point average for his 
senior year and how did. this compare with that of his first 
two?) 


2. What is your general impression as to how he used the 
time released by his scholarship? (Did you note any marked 
effect upon his intellectual interests and performance?) 
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3. Do you have an impression that there were any side 
effects upon the life of your school? 


4. In view of the fact that assistance from the Lilly 
Endowment, Inc. for this particular program is ending, 
have you suggestions as to how we can help to secure for 
our member schools more of the time and attention of the 
students? 


Thirty replies from twenty schools were received in time 
for tabulation. 

Surprisingly, fifteen of the Senior Honors Scholars showed 
a slight drop in grade point average in the senior year, ten 
indicated improvement, five no change. One reason for the 
drop was that many men were already standing so high that 
improvement could hardly be possible. Another reason given 
was a stiffer program in the last year. Still another came out 
in the answers to the second question, which, indicating that 
men had used their time well, spoke also of more cultural 
involvement, more diversified “free” reading, and more diffi- 
cult self-imposed intellectual tasks rather than strict at- 
tention to securing high marks. On the other hand, for some 
of the ten the aid meant the difference between average and 
superior work. The effects upon the school life generally 
were slight, but several letters spoke of stimulation of others 
besides the recipients to more study, and of increased con- 
cern to permit more academic work, and of scholarly ideas 
and ambitions in some members of the student body which 
were helpful to the intellectual level of all. 

The answers to the fourth (‘the proverbial sixty-four dol- 
lar”) question brought out the following: 

Several schools will “go all out to assure a similar oppor- 
tunity next year.” 

One is “frankly greatly distressed” at the end of this pro- 
gram in its present form; several would welcome financial 
support from other sources to provide this type of aid. 

A campaign is suggested to impress the church with the 
waste in that more than half of the students at “X” school 
are working in secular employment. 

One school restricts the commuting distance of students 
weekdays and requires others outside a fifty mile radius to 
stay in residence at school during the work week, 

Another makes it possible for each beginning student to 
be a full-time resident in his first year. 
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In conclusion, we quote from one of the administrators 
and from one of the recipients of a grant: 


“With reference to the general Question 4 of your letter 
about any program which would enable the member schools 
to secure more of the time and attention of the students, I 
believe we are coming to the point where this is a program 
to be undertaken by the schools themselves, not dependent 
for its cultivation upon outside resources in financial as- 
sistance, It is to this problem that we here are giving some 
considerable attention, trying to preclude the service of all 
Seniors in remunerative field work during their last under- 
graduate year. We are doing it by ‘moral pressure’ trying 
to say that these men are having opportunities which shall 
not be repeated. We are having some success, but by no means 
attaining the degree of conformity to the ideal which we 
expect to attain over the next few years. It would appear to 
me that one of the fundamental things that members of 
A.A.T.S, must do is to examine the academic penalties which 
are being inflicted upon the students by a tolerated program 
of field work under the guise of financial security. I believe 
we can find general funds, in the form of scholarships, to 
meet these fiscal needs if we, as schools, will go after them. 
I don’t believe we are justified in imagining that the ‘pov- 
erty’ of the theological student is ample reason for us toler- 
ating from him an inferior type of academic work. That is 
the comment of a Puritan, and I know it.” 


“Perhaps the greatest benefit that I have received from 
the grant is the opportunity it has afforded me for reflection 
on the nature of my own not very distant ministry. Espe- 
cially valuable has been the opportunity to do this outside of 
the pressures of regular Sunday (last year I did weekday 
work as well) work. It has enabled me to recast my theo- 
logical training into a layman’s terms, and to try to look at 
the Church from the problems and hopes of a layman, Asa 
result I have come more to a concept of the ministry which 
embraces all Christians.” 


Students, faculties, committee and staff of the A.A.T.S. all 
unite in expressing to the Lilly Endowment, Inc. our hearti- 
est thanks for the benefits of the Senior Honors Scholarship 
Program. 


CHARLES L. TAYLOR 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


It was a year ago that the Sealantic Fund, Inc., announced 
that it had appropriated $875,000, or as much of this amount 
as may be required, to support a Library Development Pro- 
gram to benefit the Accredited Members of A.A.T.S. This 
Program, by the terms of the grant, is administered by an 
Executive Board consisting of Dr. Charles L. Taylor, Dr. 
Connolly C. Gamble, Jr., Mr. Calvin Schmitt, and myself, 
supported by an Advisory Committee. 

The grant is one of the largest ever made by a foundation 
for such purposes. It is a recognition of the importance of 
the work of A.A.T.S. This Program, so to speak, “goes across 
the board.” Its benefits are available to a wide range of 
institutions. Implied here is'an obligation on the part of these 
institutions to give assurance that such confidence has been 
well placed, that the Association is capable, on a wide level, 
of rising to this challenge. 

Those charged with the administration of the Program 
are aware of their responsibility which, indeed, goes beyond 
any benefits they, or the institutions of which they are a 
part, may conceivably derive from this project. The issue 
is no less than a principle of benevolence and aid, whether 
a foundation is, or is not, wise in attempting help on so 
broad a scale. Ultimately, there is a greater goal, namely, 
the welfare of the Christian Church in America. Unless we 
are capable of seeing beyond personal interests to this larger 
end we have not seen clearly enough. 

Our gratitude to the Sealantic Fund for its generous pro- 
vision is obvious, This has been made clear by the numerous 
expressions of appreciation by our faculties, our boards of 
trustees, our administrators, our librarians, and others. This 
approval is made even more impressive by the response to 
the Program. Highty-one members of A.A.T.S. are eligible to 
receive benefits under the terms of the grant. Of these, sixty- 
four expect to secure full benefits, fifteen plan to participate 
in part, and two are unable to do so during the first year. 
This participation greatly exceeds the expectations of those 
who assisted Sealantic in the preparation of the Program. 
At the time the project was being developed it was conjec- 


tured that from forty to forty-eight institutions would join 
In it, with a dozen more in doubt. 
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There can be no reasonable interpretation of the response 
other than that the Program speaks to a need that is real 
and is felt, and that the institutions believe that the condi- 
tions for participation and the objectives of the Program 
are reasonable, realistic, and attainable. A wide participa- 
tion, and an opportunity met in full will be the most eloquent 
and the most convincing response this Association can make 
to the Sealantic Fund for its grant. 

The results, achieved to date with their potential, are im- 
pressive. If fully exploited, the project will, during the first 
year of its operation, add no less than $432,000 on and be- 
yond the normal expenditures for books and periodicals in 
our libraries. In effect, this approximately doubles the book 
budgets of the entire Association for the year. More con- 
cretely, we can expect that over one hundred thousand vol- 
umes will be added to the resources of these libraries, over 
and above the normal expected acquisitions, by September 
30, 1962. The potential constructive values inherent are 
enormous. 

It is important not only that volumes be added to library 
resources, but that acquisitions be carefully made in view 
of the needs of the institutions. It is at this point that the 
responsibility for the success of this project shifts from 
those who direct it to those who administer the seminaries 
and libraries of our Association. Ultimately, the responsi- 
bility for this Program lies with the institutions, not the 
Executive Board of the Library Development Program. 

A donor of so sizable a grant must be concerned about the 
wisdom with which these resources will be used. A crucial 
question, which was ever in the fore in the many discussions 
which led to the grant, was this matter of the wise use of 
resources. A participating institution naturally views this 
project from the standpoint of the possible $3,000 it must 
raise to match the counterpart funds. The donor, however, 
sees this as a potential expenditure of well on to a million 
dollars. Would these resources be dissipated by many in- 
stitutions? What assurance could be given that the results of 
so comprehensive a program would be fully constructive? 
These are fair and necessary questions. The problems of 
effective supervision of a project on this scale are formida- 
ble. 

That the Program has been well received is obvious. There 
have been criticisms of a negative order—some legitimate 
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and some based on fragmentary understanding. In any case 
these criticisms are welcome. The Executive Board needs 
your help and must have your assistance if the final reports 
on the benefits of the project are to be good. The Program 
is an innovation. There are no library programs similar to 
it from which one can profit by experience. It is frankly 
experimental and ambitious. 

What can the seminary administrators do? You can ad- 
vise, you can be constructively critical. You can do much to 
insure that your institution takes this project seriously. To 
do this, you must take it seriously. This is not a responsibility 
which can be delegated to your librarian or a committee. 
This Program will not be successful unless the administra- 
tors, the faculties, and the library—unless the entire com- 
munity participates in it. It will require money. To be truly 
beneficial it ought to require money. We need to know what 
good library service and strong book collections cost. Librar- 
ies expend money not only to buy books, but to prepare 
these books for use and to give adequate. service on them. 
Three thousand dollars as matching funds will not pay the 
bill. It will require well on to that amount to secure and 
prepare these materials for use. This item should be con- 
sidered in the preparation of the library budget. 

The Program extends for a three-year period, with a 
second phase of two years more for a limited number of in- 
stitutions. Its effects will be scarcely more than a “shot in 
the arm” unless steps are taken within the period of the 
Program to move ahead library support to establish the 
gains which have been registered. 


If the Library Development Program results in no more 
than a book-buying project it will do much good, but it will 
also fail to a great extent to achieve its purpose. On and 
beyond the matter of book collection improvement, apart 
from which no successful library service can be provided, 
18 a more fundamental if elusive goal, namely, the under- 
standing of the place of books in the process of theological 
education. The implications of this Program are no less 
than the place of the intellectual or the contemplative effort 
in the life of the Christian community or Church. The 
Church is not an academy, nor is it primarily an educational 
or an intellectual venture. But this is not to say that intel- 


lectual effort, understanding, knowledge, and skill are not 
very much a part of it, 
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This points to the second objective of the Library Devel- 
opment Program, namely, self-study and examination. It is 
important from time to time for an institution to take stock 
of itself, to think about the job which it has to do, to examine 
its objectives and aims, and to project goals to be achieved. 
It is important to think about matters of curriculum, the de- 
velopment of a faculty, the recruitment of students, and 
other features bearing upon educational work. We should 
not overlook the place, the objectives, and the needs of the 
library in theological education. 

What do you know, in sharp detail, about your library? 
What is the scope, the depth, the nature of your book col- 
lection? What do you deem to be its proper place in the life 
of the school—for your students and faculty? What is the 
place or emphasis upon research and creative effort on the 
part of the faculty? Does this bear in an important sense 
upon excellence in instruction or excellence in education? 

What does it cost your library to acquire, to catalogue, 
classify and otherwise prepare a book for use? What other 
costs are necessary in library service? What kind of service 
are you getting or should you be getting? 

Can you summarize the outstanding problems of this 
important phase of your work? How adequate is your shelf 
space for books, your reader areas, your equipment for the 
work to be done? Do you have an adequate library staff to 
perform these duties? Is this staff properly trained? Is their 
pay commensurate with their service? 

Have you examined the study habits of your students? Do 
you know what they do with their time? To what degree do 
extracurricular matters infringe upon or hamper their ef- 
forts in education? Does American education overly super- 
vise the student? Is your institution culpable of this? Have 
you pondered upon the question why the product of our 
educational effort is so immature, so dependent upon guid- 
ance, upon syllabi, upon reserve book shelves, upon external 
compulsions, and is so lacking in self-assurance, or intel- 
lectual curiosity, or mastery of methodology of work? All 
of this has significant implications for the library. 

These and many other questions ought to be examined 
and a report prepared which will outline succinctly and 
realistically the library aspects of your institution. If this 
is done, the Library Development Program will have 
achieved in no small measure the hopes of its donors and the 
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dreams of those who developed it. It is a book program, but 
let us hope that it will be more than a book program. It can 
become an exciting adventure in the ways of learning and 
the methods of education. 


RAYMOND P. Morris, Chairman 
ATLA Library Development Program 


REPORT OF THE LILLY ENDOWMENT STUDY 
OF PRE-SEMINARY EDUCATION 


The project was inaugurated in September, 1961, and is 
scheduled to be concluded in 1963. It is being conducted 
under the auspices of the A.A.T.S. and the N.A.B.I. and both 
organizations are represented on the Board of Advisors. 
The Lilly Endowment, Inc. of Indianapolis gave a grant of 
$85,000 for the Study, later supplemented by an additional 
$10,000 (requested by the Board of Advisors at their Decem- 
ber, 1961, meeting) to cover previously unbudgeted items— 
particularly for costs relating to the preparation and serv- 
icing of questionnaires and other research instruments. 


The general purpose of the Study is to consider how the 
total theological resources of the colleges, universities and 
seminaries may be most effectively used in the service of 
the Church. The particular focus of the Study is the 
undergraduate preparation for theological seminary. This 
includes both the question of a closer coordination of under- 
graduate and seminary curricula for seminary students and 
also the question of whether pre-seminary students should 
be encouraged to “major” in religion in colleges where this 
is possible—a point on which considerable difference of 
opinion exists. 


The A.A.T.S. “Statement on Pre-Seminary Studies” 
(adopted at the Biennial Meeting in 1956) has been chal- 
lenged in some quarters in the context of this discussion and 
it is expected that the ultimate findings of the Pre-Seminary 
me may indicate some revision of the Statement is called 

or. 


The Study is being carried on through visits to colleges 
and seminaries, interviews, consultations and question- 
naires. A series of consultations, drawing together repre- 
sentatives of seminaries and colleges as well as ministers in 
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local parishes, has been started, the first being held in Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, and Los Angeles. Additional regional con- 
sultations are being planned for the fall of 1962. 

The major segment of the project relating to the use of 
questionnaires calls for the administering of a questionnaire 
in the fall of 1962 to all students in seminary at that time— 
estimated to be in the neighborhood of 20,000. The semi- 
naries related to the A.A.T.S. have also been asked to hold 
faculty consultations on pre-seminary education and a num- 
ber have already done so and sent their findings to the Study 
office. A questionnaire will also be sent to a selected group 
of college teachers to get their views on the teaching of 
religion in higher education, as well as on the questions of 
pre-professional training of undergraduates. And 70 col- 
leges and universities have been chosen by random sample 
for more intensive and systematic investigation of their cur- 
ricula, as well as their programs for pre-seminary students, 
if such programs exist. 

One portion of the study is near completion, a survey of 
the baccalaureate origins of seminary students enrolled in an 
A.A.T|S. related institution in 1961-62. Preliminary study 
of these results suggests that the role of independent and 
especially state-supported institutions is perhaps more im- 
portant in both quality and quantity in pre-seminary edu- 
cation than has been generally recognized by the churches. 

The ultimate concern of those responsible for the Study 
is not simply a coordination of undergraduate and seminary 
curricula (if that were possible) or even the preparation of 
an “ideal” pre-seminary training (which would obviously be 
impossible). Rather it is to throw light (insofar as that is 
possible) on the kind of pre-seminary education which not 
only helps to prepare men to be good seminary students— 
but, far more importantly perhaps, helps to make them into 
men, mature and well-equipped for the tasks of the ministry 
to which they have been called. 

Keith R. Bridston and Dwight W. Culver are Director and 
Associate Director respectively of the Study. The offices are 


located at 1208 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
 Keriru R. Bripston, Director 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COURTESIES 


It is the privilege of the Committee on Courtesies to eXx- 
press the appreciation of all who attended the 1962 Biennial 
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Meeting of the American Association of Theological Schools: 

To President and Mrs. Moore and Principal and Mrs. 
Cousland for their cordial reception reflected throughout 
our session in the hospitality of their faculty and students; 

To the staff of Emmanuel College for its gracious at- 
tentiveness both in Annesley Hall and in the new Addison 
Hall with its ideal appointments ; 

To President Moore for his reverent leadership in morn- 
ing worship; 

To Principal George Johnston, Professor Gibson Winter, 
Professor Franklin H. Littell, Dean Walter G. Muelder, and 
Dean Samuel H. Miller for their discerning and provocative 
addresses which have made clear and compelling the church’s 
prophetic task; 

To the chairmen of committees, commissions, and pro- 
grams for their helpful interpretation through their reports 
of the work of the Association ; 

To Dr. Charles L. Taylor, Director, Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler, 
Associate Director, and the office staff of the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools for their advance prep- 
aration, their assistance during our meeting, and their 
continued labors in the months ahead, without which our 
action here would remain “unfinished business” ; 

To President Jas. A. Jones for inspiringly convening this 
Biennial Meeting with his Presidential Address and presid- 
ing over it with warmth, wisdom, and wit which repeatedly 
brought clarity out of our confusion and gave courage to 
our conviction; 

To Dr. Liston Pope, fulfilling five years as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, for imaginative vigorous leadership 
of our Association, thereby immeasurably strengthening 
theological education, and for the understanding counsel and 
supporting friendship which he has given personally to many 
of us in our task, putting us all gratefully in debt to him. 

To all of these, whose endeavors have made possible, pro- 
fitable, and pleasant this Twenty-third Biennial Meeting, we 
express the profound gratitude of our Association. 


JAMES N. GETTEMY, Chairman 
LEON M. ALLISON 
KARL E, MATTSON 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
TWENTY-THIRD BIENNIAL MEETING 
AT 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
TORONTO, CANADA 
JUNE 13-15, 1962 


President James A. Jones convened the twenty-third bi- 
ennial meeting of the American Association of Theological 
Schools on Wednesday afternoon, June 13, at 2:00 p.m. in 
the Lecture Hall of Emmanuel College, Victoria University, 
Toronto, Canada. 

President Jones introduced the President of Victoria Uni- 
versity, Dr. A. B. B. Moore, who led in worship. 

A cordial welcome was extended by Principal Kenneth H. 
Cousland, who gave a brief account of the history of Em- 
manual College and of its relationship to Victoria University 
and the University of Toronto. He associated President 
Moore with his greetings and invited the Association to at- 
tend a reception in Margaret Addison Hall following the 
evening session. 

The presidential address entitled “Toward the Recovery of 
Particularity” was given by Dr. James A. Jones, President 
of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. (Cf. 
pp. 145-155) 

It was announced by President Jones that the American 
Theological Library Association was meeting concurrently 
with the Association in Hartford, Connecticut, and that 
fraternal greetings would be sent. He also welcomed two 
schools which had been received into membership by the 
Executive Committee during the biennium: Acadia Uni- 
versity School of Theology, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada ; 
and Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, 
Missouri. ; 

Reports on the activities of the Association during the 
biennium 1960-62 were received. 

The report of the Executive Committee was given by Dean 
Liston Pope, Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, 
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Connecticut, and chairman of the committee. (Cf. pp. 63-67) 
He traced the growth of the business of the Association over 
the last six years and then reported in some detail on the 
work of the Executive Committee during the biennium. Dean 
Pope informed the Association that in addition to the two 
new members welcomed by President Jones, two other 
schools had been elected to associate membership at a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee during the morning: Saint 
Paul School of Theology Methodist, Kansas City, Missouri; 
and the Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, 
Colorado, 

Dean Pope requested the President to recognize President 
Riley B. Montgomery of the College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Kentucky, who offered the following memorial on the death 
of Dean Charles Lynn Pyatt: 


CHARLES LYNN PYATT 


Charles Lynn Pyatt was born at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
on February 25, 1886, and died in Lexington, Kentucky, 
on November 19, 1960. He received the A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from Transylvania College, the Classical Diploma 
from the College of the Bible, the B.D. degree from Yale 
University, and the Th.D. degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity. He pursued post-graduate studies at Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

He served as minister in two pastorates in Indiana and 
in the Y.M.C.A. overseas in World War I. He became Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament at the College of the Bible in 1920, 
a position he held with honor and distinction until his re- 
tirement in 1958. During this period, he served as Chair- 
man of the Faculty for ten years and as Dean fifteen years. 

Dr. Pyatt served in many important capacities in the 
organizational life and the educational program of Dis- 
ciples of Christ. However, his great love and interest to 
which he dedicated his life was the education of ministers. 
He was vitally interested and highly effective in lifting 
and maintaining academic standards in seminary educa- 
tion. His activities and his leadership brought the Col- 
lege of the Bible into the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools at its beginning as an accredited member. 
He served for several years as the Executive Secretary 
during its formative period, 
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He was a gentle and scholarly man with deep interests 
in the broad concerns of education. He was a member of 
the Council for Clinical Training of Theological Students, 
the Commission on Religion and Health of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America and its Commis- 
sion on Clinical Training. 

His great love of and concern for people made him a 
warm friend of students, his colleagues, and a host of peo- 
ple across the land and around the world, He earned es- 
teem, admiration, and affection. His ready wit, his sly 
inferences, his apt stories, and his congeniality will be 
missed in wide circles. He was a friend, good to know, 
whose memory will be a lasting benediction. 


The Association adopted the memorial resolution by a stand- 
ing vote. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee Dean Pope placed 
in nomination the name of Dr. Charles L. Taylor for re- 
election as Executive Director of the A.A.T.S. for the coming 
biennium, and the name of Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler for re-elec- 
tion as Associate Director. Both were elected unanimously 
with the appreciation of the Association. 

The final item in Dean Pope’s report concerned the pro- 
posed revision of the constitution. (Cf. pp. 103-109) He noted 
that pursuant to action taken at the 1960 meeting, a com- 
mittee to study the constitution had been appointed. The 
committee was prepared to recommend revisions in the con- 
stitution. A problem arose from the fact that there had been 
no formal notice of the proposal to amend the constitution as 
required by Article IX of the constitution. Dean Pope 
pointed out that the action of the Association providing for 
a revision at the 1960 meeting and also the reference to the 
report of the committee in the agenda for this meeting could 
be considered as putting the Association on proper notice of 
the revision. 

Dean Walter G. Muelder, Boston University School of 
Theology, Boston, Massachusetts, moved that the Associa- 
tion proceed to a consideration of the proposed revisions of 
the constitution having heard the Executive Committee’s 
explanation. This motion was amended on motion of Dean 
Gurdon C. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, California, to read: That the Association recognize 
that the intent of notice has been substantially met by the 
circumstances described by Dean Pope. 
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The motion to amend was passed and the original motion 
as amended was passed. The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was then adopted. 


Dean Pope introduced Dean Stanley B. Frost of McGill 
University, Montreal, P.Q., Canada, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Constitution. Dean Frost sug- 
gested that the need for revision had arisen from the growth 
of the Association within the last six years. He reported 
that the committee recognized two major principles in the 
process of revision. The first was that of democratization. 
This was achieved primarily by the provisions for rotation 
in the major committees, for increased participation by as- 
sociate members, and for the approval of the budget by the 
Association. The second principle was that of the separation 
of powers. The Committee on Revision was proposing sepa- 
ration of the Executive Committee and the Commission on 
Accrediting, the only link being that the Vice-President of 
the Association serve as chairman of the Commission on 
Accrediting. 


Dean Frost then proceeded to describe the major changes 
of the proposed new constitution. They are as follows: 


(1) Schools shall be nominated for membership by the 
Executive Committee but they must be elected by the 
Association. Heretofore, the Executive Committee 
has been responsible for electing institutions to mem- 
bership. 


Accredited members shall be elected by a two-thirds 
vote of the accredited members of the Association 
present and voting at a meeting of the Association 
after recommendation by the Commission on Ac- 
crediting. In the past the Commission on Accrediting 
has had power to elect institutions to accredited mem- 
bership. 


(3) At the request of the Executive Committee the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Constitution proposes 
the deletion of the category of affiliated members. 


(4) All classes of members will have full voting rights in 
all matters except for accreditation, where voting is 
restricted to accredited members. 


(2 


— 


(5 


— 


Thirty voting representatives of member schools shall 
constitute a quorum of the Association provided that 
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not less than twenty of those voting representatives 
shall represent accredited schools. 


(6) The President of the Association shall be given re- 
sponsibility to appoint the Nominating Committee. 

(7) The President of the Association shall serve as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 


The budget will be presented by the Treasurer to the 
Association for approval. 


(8 


— 


(9) The Executive Committee shall serve as the Board 
of Review. 


(10) The Commission on Accrediting is increased from six 
to nine, with the Vice-President of the Association 
serving as chairman. Commissioners may not suc- 
ceed themselves. 


It was moved by Dean Frost that the revised constitution 
be adopted. This motion was seconded and there followed 
a discussion of the report. After some discussion concerning 
the nature of membership as proposed in the revised consti- 
tution and regarding the wisdom of having the Vice-Presi- 
dent serve as chairman of the Commission on Accrediting, it 
was moved by President Robert E. Naylor, Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, that the 
report be considered item by item, and that action be taken 
on each item within the context of the general motion. The 
motion was passed. 

Section I on Name and Section II on Purposes were ap- 
proved. 

There followed a discussion of Section III on Member- 
ship. It was agreed by Dean Frost on behalf of the commit- 
tee that the Section on Membership should be edited so that 
the meaning of membership in general should first be stated. 
Also, it was agreed that sub-section (c) on Affiliated Mem- 
bers be deleted. 

After further discussion it was proposed by President 
Beauford A. Norris, Christian Theological Seminary, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, that the motion to adopt be withdrawn and 
the report of the committee be considered by the members of 
the Association over the coming biennium with a view to 
adoption at the 24th Biennial Meeting. Dean Frost with- 
drew the motion to adopt. President Norris then moved that 
the document be reviewed in this biennial meeting and that 
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it be presented for adoption at the next biennial meeting. 
The motion was duly seconded and passed. 

The Association then proceeded to discuss Section IV on 
Meetings of the Association and there were no suggestions 
for revision. 

Section V on Officers was next considered and it was 
agreed by Dean Frost that the committee will revise the 
proposal to provide that the Commission on Accrediting elect 
its own chairman, 

Under Section VI on the Executive Committee, President 
Duke K. McCall, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky, suggested that the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Commission on Accrediting would be suff- 
ciently large that it should not be necessary for vacancies 
caused by death or voluntary retirement to be filled between 
biennial meetings. The proposed constitution provides that 
the President shall fill these vacancies by appointment. 

In the discussion of Section VII on Commissions it was 
agreed that the reference to the Vice-President as chairman 
of the Commission on Accrediting should be dropped. Presi- 
dent Naylor suggested that the principle of rotation be writ- 
ten into this section. 

It was agreed that the Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution should make further revisions in accordance 
with the discussion at this meeting, circulate a new draft to 
the membership, and solicit reactions before the biennial 
meeting in 1964. 

The next item on the agenda was the report of the Direc- 
tors. (Cf. pp. 67-72) The report was made by Dr. Taylor, who 
expressed appreciation on behalf of the Directors for their 
re-election. 


The report of the Commission on Accrediting was made by 
Dean Frost, Chairman of the Commission. Dean Frost sum- 
marized the actions relating to Accrediting and Notations. 
(Cf. pp. 72-75) 


President Frederick W. Whittaker, Bangor Theological 
Seminary, Bangor, Maine, called attention to the fact that 
the report of the Commission on Accrediting omitted any 
reference to Bangor Seminary, which had applied for sched- 
ules during the biennium. Dean Frost noted that the Com- 
mission does not report negative actions, but in the light of 
President Whittaker’s reference explained to the Association 
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that the Commission had declined Bangor’s request for 
schedules on the basis that the Association accredits only 
those schools in which work is done predominantly at the 
graduate level. He reported that Bangor appealed to the 
Board of Review, which sustained the Commission. The 
Executive Committee in discussing the matter with Presi- 
dent Whittaker took the position that the Board of Review 
is the final court of appeal and that the only question that 
can rightly be discussed by the Association is whether the 
Board of Review’s action is final, since the case had been 
handled properly by the duly constituted agencies of the 
Association. 

President Whittaker suggested that it was Bangor’s view 
that the denial of the request for the schedules was based on 
unconstitutional grounds, since the basis for the denial cited 
by the Commission on Accrediting was a criterion for As- 
sociate Membership. He affirmed the view that Bangor has 
a constitutional right to be rejected on the basis of accredit- 
ing standards alone. He signified his intention of bringing 
the matter before the Association at a later time during the 
session. 

Dean John E. McCaw, Divinity School of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa, suggested in commenting on 
Notation 5.4 that there should be an improvement in the 
method of eliciting information from the member schools 
before this notation is applied hereafter. He expressed the 
view that the information obtained from the schools should 
be uniform and expressed his agreement with the basic pur- 
pose of the notation. 

Dean Joseph D. Quillian, Jr., Perkins School of Theology, 
Dallas, Texas, after commenting briefly on the possibility 
of an appeal by a member school to the whole Association 
for review of a decision by the Commission on Accrediting 
offered the following motion: That it be the sense of this 
Association that it affirms the position taken by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee concerning the procedures by which the 
Board of Review reaches the decision on an appeal and con- 
siders the decision final. In the course of the discussion of 
this motion, President Henry P. Van Dusen of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, indicated that before the mo- 
tion was offered he was planning to propose a motion that 
Bangor be permitted to present its case to the Association. 
After further discussion it was moved to table Dean 
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Quillian’s motion. The report of the Commission on Ac- 
crediting was received without action. 
The meeting adjourned at 5 :40 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 
June 13, 1962 


At 7:30 p.m. in the Lecture Hall of Emmanuel College the 
meeting was called to order by President Jones. He intro- 
duced the speaker, Principal George Johnston, United Theo- 
logical College, Montreal, P.Q., Canada, who gave the address 
entitled ‘“‘The Prophetic Task of the Church.” (Cf. pp. 156- 
166) 

Following the address the Association returned to the 
order of business and heard the report of the Treasurer, 
President Walter N. Roberts, United Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio. (Cf. pp. 75-88) President Roberts also pre- 
sented the projected budget for 1962-63 in the amount of 
$64,600.00 and the projected budget for 1963-64 in the 
amount of $61,600.00. The budgets were approved. The re- 
port was received without action. 

The report of the Commission on Financial Affairs was 
given by President Paul M. Robinson, Bethany Biblical Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Illinois. (Cf. pp. 109-111) The report was re- 
ceived without action. 

President Jones announced the presence of Rabbi Solomon 
S. Bernards of The Anti-Defamation League of the B’nai 
Brith. 

The session was adjourned and the Association was dis- 
missed with the benediction by Dean William C. Finch, 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School, at 3:45 p.m. 


PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE SECOND DAY 
Thursday Morning, June 14, 1962 


The session was opened by President Jones. President 
Moore led in worship. Professor Gibson Winter, Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, ad- 
dressed the group on the subject “A Critique of the Church’s 
Life in the Light of Its Prophetic Task.” (Cf. pp. 167-183) 
Following coffee and discussion the second address of the 
morning on “The New Church History” was given by Pro- 
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fessor Franklin H. Littell, Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, 
Texas. (Cf. pp. 184-199) 

At 12:00 noon the Association reconstituted itself for busi- 
ness and the report of the Commission on Faculty Fellow- 
ships was presented by President J. McDowell Richards, 
President of Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, 
Georgia. (Cf. pp. 89-92) The report was received without ac- 
tion. Thereupon President Richards offered the following 
resolution expressing the appreciation of the Association 
for the interest and support of the Sealantic Fund: 


Resolved that the American Association of Theological 
Schools express to the Sealantic Fund, Inc. its gratitude 
and deep satisfaction for the grant of $750,000 for the 
renewal of the Faculty Fellowship program for the five 
years July 1, 1962 to June 30, 1967. This program has 
been one of the most helpful and stimulating projects of 
the Association. It has brought enrichment to many sab- 
batical leaves. It has caused several schools to establish 
such programs. Other benefits have been far-reaching. 
We rejoice that for the next five years more professors 
will be privileged to utilize the opportunities which the 
Sealantic Fund, Inc. has made possible. 

On behalf of the many professors and schools con- 
cerned we express to the Sealantic Fund, Inc. our pro- 
found appreciation for the benefits that are sure to be 
derived from this far-sighted program. 


The resolution was passed by a standing vote. 


Dean Olin T. Binkley, Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina, gave the report 
of the Commission on Research and Counsel. (Cf. pp. 92-103) 
This report was received without action. President Jones 
then presented Dean Charles R. Feilding, Trinity College, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, who will conduct the Study of 
Practical Training announced by the Commission on Re- 
search and Counsel, and financed by a $55,000 grant from 
the Lilly Endowment, Inc. Dean Feilding spoke briefly of 
the proposed study. 

Mr. G. Harold Duling of the Lilly Endowment, Inc. was 
then introduced to the Association and spoke briefly. Fol- 
lowing this President E. C. Colwell, Southern California 
School of Theology, Claremont, California, proposed the fol- 
lowing statement of appreciation : 
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The American Association of Theological Schools notes 
with the greatest pleasure the presence of Mr. G. Harold 
Duling in its company at this biennial meeting and wel- 
comes the opportunity to express to him personally and 
through him to the Lilly Endowment, Inc. its profound 
appreciation of the generous assistance afforded by the 
Endowment to the work of the Association. We recall 
especially the Senior Honors Scholarships Program, the 
visiting teams program, the regional meetings program, 
the Study of Pre-Seminary Education, the Study of Prac- 
tical Training for the Ministry, but also have in mind 
many other generous contributions to the cause of theo- 
logical education. In recording this appreciation, we wel- 
come Mr. Duling personally and for his own sake and ask 
him to convey to his associates the gratitude of the As- 
sociation. 


This resolution was adopted by a standing vote. 


The session was closed by the introduction of guests by 
President Jones. Those introduced were: Dr. S. A. Witmer 
of the Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges, Dr. Allen 
Graves of the American Association of Schools of Religious 
Education, Mrs. Robert J. Thompson, Secretary in the 
Directors’ Office, and Miss Ella Harllee of the American 
Religious Film and TV Project. The session adjourned at 
12:30 p.m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
June 14, 1962 


The Association reconvened at 2:00 p.m. and the opening 
prayer was given by Dean William R. Cannon, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 
The first order of business was the report of the Nominating 
Committee which consisted of Dean Quillian, Chairman; 
Principal W. S. Taylor, Union College of British Columbia; 
President Sydnor L. Stealey, Southeastern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina; President 
James I. McCord, Princeton Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey; and Dean Jerald C. Brauer, Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Dean Quillian 
made the following nominations: President, Dean Stanley 
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B. Frost; Vice-President, President Alvin N. Rogness, 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secre- 
tary, Dean Olin T. Binkley, Southeastern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Wake Forest, North Carolina; Treasurer, 
President Walter N. Roberts, United Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio. Nominated for the Executive Committee 
were: Dean Robert E. Cushman, Duke University Divinity 
School, Durham, North Carolina; Dean Sherman E. John- 
son, Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; President James A. Jones; President Arthur R. 
McKay, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois ; 
Dean Samuel H. Miller, Harvard Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; President Riley B. Montgomery, 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky ; President Robert 
E. Naylor; and Dean Roy Pearson, Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 

It was moved that the report be accepted and that the 
secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

There followed a report of the Executive Committee mak- 
ing nominations for election to Commissions and Committees 
during the coming biennium. This report was made by 
President Arthur R. McKay. The nominations were as fol- 
lows: 

Commission on Accrediting, Class of 1968 

Dean Gordon E. Jackson, Pittsburgh Theological Semi- 
nary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Professor C. Douglas Jay, Emmanuel College, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 

Commission on Faculty Fellowships, Class of 1966 

Professor Arnold B. Come, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, San Anselmo, California 

Professor Earl H. Furgeson, Wesley Theological Semi- 
nary, Washington, D.C. 

President Donald R. Heighes, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

Professor Wayne E. Oates, Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 

Class of 1964 

Professor E. G. Jay, McGill University, Faculty of 
Divinity, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
(to fill the unexpired term of Principal Kenneth H. 
Cousland) 
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Commission on Research and Counsel, Class of 1966 

President Ernest C. Colwell, Southern California School 
of Theology, Claremont, California 

Dean Roger Hazelton, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin, Ohio 

Professor Seward Hiltner, Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, New Jersey, Chairman . 

Professor James H. Nichols, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


Commission on Financial Affairs, Class of 1966 
Dr. Hunter Blakeley 
Mr. Winston Paul 
President Henry P. VanDusen, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York 
A representative of the American Association of Semi- 
nary Staff Officers. 


Board of Review, Class of 1964 
President Beauford A. Norris, Christian Theological 
Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana 
President Emeritus Frederick W. Schroeder, Eden 
Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri 
Professor Emeritus Hugh Vernon White, Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley, California 


The report was accepted and the secretary was instructed to 
cast a unanimous ballot. The secretary cast a unanimous 
ballot electing members to the committees and commissions 
for the terms indicated. 

The report of the Committee on Advanced Theological 
Studies was made by Professor William O. Fennell of Em- 
manuel College, Toronto, Canada. (Cf. pp. 111-116) 

After some discussion of Section II of the report on ‘‘Pro- 
posed Revisions and Standards for the Doctorate” it was 
moved by Dean Jerald C. Brauer, Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, that this section be deleted from the 
report. The motion was passed. Thereupon President Mc- 
Kay moved that the Association adopt Sections I and III of 
the report and receive Section IV. This motion was passed. 

There followed the report of the Committee on Revision of 
Standards for Accrediting. The Committee consisted of Pro- 
fessor Walter Harrelson, Vanderbilt University Divinity 
School, Nashville, Tennessee; President Roberts, and Dr. 
Ziegler. The report was made by President Roberts with 
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the help of Dean Wayne K. Clymer of the Evangelical Theo- 
logical Seminary, Naperville, Illinois, who read the report.* 
On motion the Preamble was adopted. There followed a dis- 
cussion of Section I on Standards of Admission. It was 
moved by President Howard Schomer of Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, that the first paragraph of 
this section be amended to read: 

An accredited theological school should require of all 
North American applicants for admission to the school 
the degree of A.B. from a college which is aceredited by 
one of the regional accrediting associations or its counter- 
part in Canada, or the equivalent of such a degree. 

The order of the day called for further reports at 4:15 p.m. 
As a consequence further discussion of the standards was 
postponed until the evening session. 

The President called on Dr. Raymond P. Morris, Librarian 
of the Yale University Divinity School, to present the report 
of the Library Development Program of which he is Chair- 
man. (Cf. pp. 120-124) Dr. Morris brought greetings of the 
American Theological Library Association meeting in Hart- 
ford and discussed the responsibility of administrators in 
the Library Development Program. 

Dr. Keith R. Bridston was presented to the Association 
and reported on the Lilly Endowment Study of Pre-Seminary 
Education. (Cf. pp. 124-125) His associate, Dr. Dwight W. 
Culver, was also introduced to the Association. 

President Jones introduced Mr. Walter D. Wagoner of the 
Rockefeller Fund for Theological Education, Inc., who spoke 
briefly about the work of the Fund with particular reference 
to the Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellowship Program, 
the Rockefeller Fellowships in Religion, and the Protestant 
Fellowship Program. 

Mr. Eugene Exman, Vice-President of Harper and Row, 
Publishers, New York, was then presented to the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Exman spoke briefly on the practice of “Buying 
Round” and appealed to the members of the Association to 
encourage their libraries and bookstores to buy those books 
which are published jointly in America and Europe accord- 
ing to the terms of the.contract from the American pub- 


lisher. 


*The report as presented is not reproduced here since it appears on 
pp. 22 ff. as amended by the meeting under the title “Standards for 


Accrediting.” 
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Dr. William R. Douglas, Boston University School of 
Theology, Boston, Massachusetts, presented a report on the 
work of the Ministers’ Wives Research Project. 

Dr. Harry A. DeWire, United Theological Seminary, Day- 
ton, Ohio, made a brief report for the Ministry Studies 
Board. 

The last item of business was a report by Dr. Harold H. 
Wilke, Associate Executive Director of the Council for 
Church and Ministry, United ‘Church of Christ, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the Department of the Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches. 

It was moved that the Association resume business after 
the evening address. The motion was passed. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION 
June 14, 1962 


President Jones opened the evening session at 7:30 p.m. 
and introduced Dean Muelder, who gave the address of the 
evening entitled “Is Theological Education Neglecting the 
Gospel for the Sake of the Institution?” (Cf. pp. 200-215) 

Following the address the Association resumed its busi- 
ness by returning to the report of the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Standards for Accrediting. Under Section I on 
Standards for Admission, Dean Frost moved an amendment 
to the motion made by President Schomer in the afternoon 
session accepting the proposal of President Schomer but add- 
ing the following rubric: 


This standard is intended to insure that the school 
operates at a predominantly postgraduate level. It does 
not apply to separate noncredit classes conducted for lay- 
men or ministers in service who are not college graduates, 
provided that these are a minor part of the school pro- 
gram. It does, however, permit without notation the en- 
rollment of nongraduate students in the regular school 
program up to a limit of 10% of the total B.D. enrollment, 
but such nongraduate enrollment must not exceed 20% of 
the total. 


The amendment as proposed by Dean Frost was passed 
and the motion of President Schomer as amended was 
passed. The Association then adopted Section I of the re- 
vision as amended in paragraph 1. Section 2 on the Dura- 
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tion of the Course of Study was adopted with the following 
amendments: 


1. The following sentence was deleted: “Normally it will 
require three years of two semesters each, or their 
equivalent, beyond the A.B. degree to complete this 
course.” 


2. In the second paragraph in the sentence reading “A 
theological school should have no fewer than five days 
of scheduled academic work... ,”’ the word “scheduled” 
was deleted. 


3. In the third paragraph the first sentence was amended 
to read “an accredited seminary may, if it has adequate 
facilities, offer other degree programs. .. .” 


At the conclusion of the business session the Executive 
Director noted that President Jones would not be present at 
the session on Friday, since he would be en route to Europe. 
The Association expressed its appreciation of President 
Jones’s leadership by enthusiastic applause. The business 
session was adjourned at 9:30 p.m. with the benediction 
given by President Jones. 


PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE THIRD DAY 
Friday Morning, June 15, 1962 


Dean Frost presided. President Moore led in worship. 
Dean Samuel H. Miller gave an address on “The Implica- 
tions of the Prophetic Task for Theological Education.” (Cf. 
pp. 216-227) 


The Association resumed its consideration of the business 
agenda at 10:30 a.m. The first item was a report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee which was made by Dean Binkley. Dean 
Binkley offered the following resolution : 


“The Executive Committee, meeting for the first time 
in the biennium 1962-64, takes note that the term of serv- 
ice of Dean Liston Pope has ended. During the past five 
years, Dean Pope has acted as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee with wisdom, vigilance, and a deep concern 
for the best interests of the Association and its member 
schools. We record on behalf of the Association our cordial 
appreciation of the contribution he has made and express 
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the hope that we will continue in the work of the Associa- 

tion to have the benefit of his experience and counsel.” 
The resolution was adopted. 

The next item to be considered was the matter of affiliated 
membership. It was moved by Professor George Johnston, 
Faculty of Divinity, McGill University, Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada, that the Association instruct the Executive Com- 
mittee to request the Director to make a list of non-North 
American theological schools presently affiliated or desirous 
of some association with the A.A.T.S. and to enter into cor- 
respondence with them during the biennium 1962-64, but not 
to admit any new schools to the category of Affiliated Mem- 
bership. The motion was passed. 

The Association turned once more to the proposed revision 
of the Standards for Accrediting. Section 3 on Fields of 
Study and Balance of Curriculum was adopted. The proposed 
revision of Section 4 on Faculty was adopted. 

After some discussion of Section 5 on Administration and 
Controls, President Schomer moved the following substitute 
for paragraphs one and two: 


The governing body of a theological school (Board of 
Trustees, Governors, Regents, or Corporation, whatever 
the case may be) determines policy, elects the admin- 
istrative officers and faculty, determines the long-range 
financial program, establishes the annual budget, sets 
salaries, and is legally responsible for total operation and 
all the properties of the institution. 

Sound educational principles require that the governing 
body approve academic policies on the basis of the recom- 
mendations of the chief administrative officer and the 
faculty, who thereby become responsible for the academic 
operations of the school, including its religious and aca- 
demic objectives, its curriculum and degree programs, the 
administration and management of the library, its prac- 
tices regarding the admission, discipline, and dismissal of 


students, and all other matters related to the school’s 
academic life and work. 


This substitute motion was passed by the Association. 


Paragraph three on the Administrative Officer of the 
school was stricken from the report. Section 6 on Student 
Life and Work was then considered, It was moved to delete 
reference to “common meals and coffee hours” in 6 (b). 
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Section 7 was passed with the addition of the phrase “and 
scholarship aid’ to the last sentence. Section 8 on General 
Tone and Quality was passed as proposed. Section 9 on Li- 
brary Standards for B.D. and C.E. programs was passed 
with only two changes: (1) that references to Master’s 
programs should be changed to Christian Education pro- 
grams, and that the minimum spent for books and periodi- 
cals under finances should be $3,350.00 rather than $3,354.00. 
Section 10 on Theological Degrees beyond the B.D. was 
passed. It was then moved to adopt the document as revised. 
The motion was passed. 


President McCall requested that the Commission on Ac- 
crediting be asked to consider how the document on Stand- 
ards for Accrediting is to be amended in the future. 


Dean Frost proposed that the Association send fraternal 
greetings to the Association of Seminary Staff Officers 
which would be meeting at Trinity College in Toronto im- 
mediately following the adjournment of the AATS. This 
was accepted by the Association. 


The Association then turned for final action to Professor 
Fennell’s report for the Committee on Advanced Theological 
Studies. Section 4 on Standards for Degrees in Christian 
Education was considered. It was moved that the matter of 
college preparation for work in Christian Education be 
called to the attention of the Study on Pre-Seminary Educa- 
tion. This motion was passed. Dr. Ziegler commented on 
sub-Section 8 regarding the application of the standards; it 
was agreed that notations would be incorporated to be ap- 
plied to schools not meeting the standards in Christian 
Education programs. The report was approved and the Com- 
mittee on Advanced Studies was discharged with thanks. 


Dean Perry D. LeFevre, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois, raised a question about standards for the 
post-B.D. Master’s programs in Christian Education. This 
matter was referred to the Drafting Committee. 


Dean Frost then called on President James N. Gettemy of 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut, to 
report as Chairman of the Committee on Courtesies. Other 
members of the committee were: Dean Leon M. Allison of 
Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina, 
and President Kar] E. Mattson, Augustana Theological Sem- 
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inary, Rock Island, Illinois. The committee expressed the 
appreciation of the Association to all those who contributed 
to the preparation for and conduct of the meeting. (Cf. pp. 
125-126) The report was enthusiastically adopted. 


Dean Frost then called upon the Association to join in 
singing the long meter Doxology and dismissed the meeting 
with the benediction. 


ROBERT V. Moss, JR. 
Secretary pro tem. 
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ADDRESSES 


TOWARD THE RECOVERY OF PARTICULARITY 


by JAS. A. JONES 


On June 27, 1922, the Conference of Theological Seminar- 
ies of the United States and Canada met in the Chapel of 
Knox College here in Toronto. Now, after another happy visit 
in 1938, the American Association of Theological Schools re- 
turns to this hospitable city. Our return, let me say to our 
hosts and their representatives, President Moore and Prin- 
cipal Cousland, is with great satisfaction for the thoughtful- 
ness which has forerun our arrival and the cordiality of our 
reception. In this connection it is worth noting that our 
forebears, having shared in the kindliness of this locale, 
observed four decades ago that 


“There was a veritable feast of reason and flow 
of soul, such as one will find only in university cir- 
cles, among which Toronto is one of the foremost 
in the Western World.” (Minutes, June 27, 1922) 


We have every confidence in the plenary, verbal inspiration 
of that testimony; and we shall not be bothered with the 
ticklish business of de-mythologizing it in the experiences 
which await us here. 


In a very real sense the Association came into being here 
in Toronto, for it was in its 1922 meeting that its first con- 
stitution was adopted. The Conference of Seminaries had 
met twice prior to that date, once in Harvard University in 
1918 and once in Princeton University in 1920. It is interest- 
ing to note that both Conferences were arranged for and 
sponsored by the Universities, though the theological institu- 
tions identified with them played a real role in the affairs. 
The matter of Continental theological education had been 
kept under a fashion of review by a “Continuing Committee” 
for some years, but the bodily life of this comradeship began 
to flex its muscles and to assume a new vitality with the 
Toronto meeting of forty years ago. At that time the obser- 
vation was made that 
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“Tt ig not too much to claim that the Conference... 
of the United States and Canada will in the future 
further the interests of theological education, work 
for a more efficient ministry, and promote unity 
with diversity in the Churches of Christ in 
America.” (Minutes, 1922) 

Wise as were these men who foreran us in common tasks, 
they could not discern the measure which has been assumed 
by the venture in which they pioneered. The purposes which 
were set forth for the Conference continue to be the fraternal 
concern of the Association, but the limits of endeavor which 
have marked our work these past years were not even 
guessed a half century ago. Look at the Agenda for this meet- 
ing. There is the testimony that in the ends which we seek 
we are enabled to follow devices at our disposal only because 
of the liberality of a great company and the dedication of a 
veritable host to the work of readying men for the Christian 
ministry. 


We are not here to scratch one another’s backs, nor to 
console ourselves that our local miseries are not local but 
the occupational illnesses of our guild. We are here, rather, 
to work. Happily the work is in the friendly environment of 
personal ties and the larger, profounder, more joyful bond 
of a noble concern. But it is work, nonetheless; and certainly 
we shall work with that will which is due our engagements. 


The Association goes on in the interim of our biennial 
meetings. The dimensions of its affairs and its sizeable com- 
pany of workmen are suggested by the business which be- 
longs to our docket. Here are studies that lay hold on the 
fealty and wisdom of many and afford challenging encour- 
agement to all. Here are the evaluations of techniques to 
strengthen faculty, to enrich curricula, to enroll students, 
to preserve quality, to sustain us financially, and to whet our 
disciplined wills. The very genius of man’s social nature is 
that he is much more than an individual, and under the im- 
prisonment of solitariness his individuality is never what it 
was meant to be. So it is with the Association of Theological 
Schools. In the task of fitting men for the ministry no school 
is a private citizen; and if it is worthy of its name, it does 
not wish to be. Let me urge upon us all, therefore, that dis- 
cerning sensitivity which, behind the affairs of this moment, 
sees the earnest labor of committees, of commissions, of 
visiting teams, of informal consultations. We shall deal with 
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some of the consequences of these endeavours in the delibera- 
tions which engage us. But I wish to pay tribute for us all to 
that named and anonymous company without whose fidelity 
and intelligence we would not be so far down the road as we 
have come. Above all else, I wish to express in our behalf the 
appreciation due to the Executive Director, to the Associate 
Director, and to the Staff of the Association’s Office for their 
work, in which they have been so dutiful, so discerning, and 
so indefatigable. Let us be engaged in like manner during 
these next days. 


One of the things stipulated by the Toronto meeting of 
1922 was that the President of the Association should deliver 
an address at each biennial meeting. To that stipulation you 
may wish, with me, to take exception; I, at the prospect of 
the preparation and delivery of this address; and you, at 
the business of enduring it. I have wished that I could con- 
jure that degree of courage which prompted the first Presi- 
dent of the Conference, Principal Fraser, to be a “no show” 
at the time docketed for his presidential communication ; but 
in these latter days there are no such giants of wonderful 
idiosyncrasy. So, to the task. 


As you are aware, the emphasis of our program in this 
meeting is upon the prophetic task of the Church and the 
implications of that task in the endeavours which occupy us 
constantly. The several guests of the Association who will 
speak to us in the context of this theme are sure at times to 
be invading the territories assigned to their colleagues. That 
will prove the cogency and cohesiveness of the theme itself. 
As the first speaker in the series, I may give the appearance 
of getting entirely off the subject as I suggest to you that we 
need to recover some particularity in our concept of the task 
of making ministers. For I mean by the subject that we as 
theological educators need to be very specific about certain 
vocational capacities and perspectives of the students who 
take their training in our schools. As well as anyone, I know 
that there is nothing “new” in what I shall try to say. But 
observations at close hand for some years and from a further 
distance over more years,now constrain me to believe that 
some aspects of the matter with which I propose to deal have 
been neglected. So it is not to the “discovery” of particulari- 
ties that I refer, but to their “recovery.” 


And the specifics have to do with the men themselves, those 
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products (spare the word) of theological education who will 
be the agents of the Church in the performance of its pro- 
phetic task. In short, if the analogy is permitted, the particu- 
lars have to do with the prophets, without whom the 
prophesying function of any religious community is not only 
specious, but impossible. 


For one thing, I suggest that we need to recover the par- 
ticularity of men in the ministry who know something. I do 
not mean men who know anything, or who know a whole 
long list of things. I mean, rather, men who know something 
specific with reference to the substance and simplicity of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. By and large theological educa- 
tion is the venture of the committed. It needs to be demon- 
strated in the work of those who are its children that the 
ministry is also the venture of the convinced. 


Certainly we are all of a mind that there is substantial 
agreement with the large body of what has been called “the 
Faith” in our heritage. We can run down the catalogue of 
truths belonging to doctrine, and even to dogma, to which, 
in the main and for their central portions, the theologically 
instructed assent. Heresy hunting, still something of a popu- 
lar sport in ecclesiastical circles, is a trifling business on the 
part of those who ought to know better, and, seeing how 
much cries to be done, certainly ought to do better. 


In spite of all this, too many ministers in our day seem to 
calculate that a kind of heterodoxy, if not agnosticism, be- 
longs to sophistication and integrity. This perspective, stem- 
ming from multiple sources, has some of its roots in theo- 
logical education and the devices it must implore. Properly 
we espouse a methodology of inquiry which brings under 
critical review the untested lore of our religious inheritance. 
Such a procedure is to be protected with all vigour and 
pursued with all freedom as characteristic of any education 
in the true sense. But.we need to learn some of the risks of 
that methodology insofar as prophetic ministers are con- 
cerned. One such risk is the tendency by which a man thinks 
he is urged to specialize in what is not believed and to talk 
most emphatically about what he does not know. I am very 
well aware that what a theological student says a school 
stands for and what the school actually stands for, are not 
the same things; in fact, they may even be contradictory 
things. This is where reputation and reality may be as far 
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apart as the poles. But the fact of the student’s impressions 
cannot be disregarded as they contribute to the shaping of 
his own vocational performance. He may judge, as some 
quite obviously appear to judge, that the prophetic business 
consists entirely of rooting out and tearing down. Prophesy- 
ing has such a feature, but it is an incidental, and not a 
terminal feature of the function. 


A second risk in the methodology of instruction is the 
cultivation of the tentative mood. Nothing so rankles a theo- 
logical school as to get in its faculty or among its students 
a considerable group that never has its doubts. These are 
they who seem to have finished the brave quest in search of 
the mind of Christ. They not only know the will of God, they 
act as if they have Him in their back pockets. That such a 
point of view is as impudent as it is irreverent seems never 
to have occurred to them. While they may test our patience 
in any settled desire to treat them with the semblance of 
fraternity, we can always take recourse in the knowledge 
that the Almighty has His devices for those who try to put 
Him under house-arrest. 


Still, proper theological education is forever in jeopardy 
as it suggests that conviction is fragmentary, that insight is 
partial, that men see through a glass darkly. Sure that no 
man knows it all, that every man needs to learn, that all 
knowledge but touches the hem of the Eternal’s garments, 
ministers who are adequately trained too often give the 
impression that it is their vocational function to hold back 
on a sure word until more evidence is in. They seem to judge 
that since no man is wise enough to push to the frontier of 
the world’s certainties under God, every man should be very 
cautious about his confidence in pointing out the direction in 
which the frontier lies. One thing marked the prophets in 
the earlier days which belong to our heritage—they said 
something plainly, and they said it as if they were sure. We 
have every right to conclude that this belongs to the prophet’s 
perspective in our time. 


Let me illustrate what I mean. In Biblical studies within 
our faculties we make every effort to acquaint our students 
with the developments of Biblical scholarship, to teach them 
the important place of the critical questions which belong to 
sacred literature, to encourage them to discern between what 
is prejudice in attitude and what is essential in “doctrine.” 
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This whole series of procedures is essential to the integrity 
of theological instruction. Time and again, however, our 
students carry into the ministry a better methodology of 
inquiry than, commensurately, a range of knowledge with 
reference to the Biblical record. They know the problems of 
Biblical interpretation, but they do not know the actual sub- 
stance of the Biblical narrative. Likewise, zealous to learn 
something of the cultural context in which their ministries 
will be performed, they are urged, with all propriety, to 
know the literature and the disposition of the so-called 
“secular mind” with which they will be coping. So, they are 
more up to date on “Catcher in the Rye” than with the life 
of Savonarola, or Xavier, or Dooley. They are better at 
“Lady Chatterly’s Lover” than the Fifty-First Psalm. They 
see issues in the power structures of the complex political 
scene in our time with more clarity than they evaluate some- 
thing of the same issues in Biblical or ecclesiastical history. 


All of this raises the basic question of discerning the 
difference between what is relevant and what is contempo- 
rary. Simply because a thing is circumstantial does not mean 
that it is fundamental. And if there is anything to the notion 
that the story of man is much more than the story of any 
one day in his history, then the ministry in every day has no 
more urgent task than to interpret the present picture in the 
light of that illumination which a proper understanding of 
yesterday bestows and a theological hope of tomorrow re- 
quires. This is what prophets have always done. They have 
known the world in which they lived, have known it at first 
hand and have served it with passion. But they have known, 
too, a great deal more than what the world at any moment 
had to say about itself. Against the background of what God 
and man have done in other days, they have been compelled 
to speak concerning the Divine work that must be done in 
any day. Seeing God at work in the current scene has always 
depended upon tracing His handiwork in scenes other than 
current. No man is ever able to declare what God says in a 
contemporary and particular situation who does not have a 
settled knowledge about what God said in a prior, a different, 
but a comparable time. Every generation must have its own 
insights into the Gospel of Christ, its own way of saying 
what must be said, its own way of doing what must be done. 
But no generation is entitled to engage in these religious 
responsibilities as if there were no other insights, no other 
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witnesses, no other course of action that gave method and 
substance to its own holy endeavours. 


You will see the particularity for which I plead—that 
theological education must communicate something of the 
very substance of theological history and conviction. Of 
course I hold no brief for the notion that our duty is to frame 
the creeds of our students, impervious to their wrestling with 
doubt and their hammering out of their own confession in 
the agony of expanding faith. We are not to produce a gen- 
eration of doctrinaire robots who parrot the phrases of 
orthodoxy simply because they have heard them and have 
been commanded to repeat them. But no more are we to 
leave the slightest room for the impression that each minis- 
ter has to work out what the Gospel is and commands as if 
that task had never been tackled before, and as if its sub- 
stance and implications had not been wrestled with by minds 
as alert and as honest and as concerned as any with which 
we have to do in this generation. Here is the strange and 
constant dialectic of liberty and discipline. In protest against 
a mechanization of Christian doctrine which haunted us 
for three hundred years, we have for the last century, in 
this continent especially, emphasized the freedom a man has 
to minister in the name of Christ and to explicate His Gospel. 
Let no hindrance be raised to that noble perspective. But let 
us add to it, maintaining that freedom is liberty and not 
license, the insistence that only the prideful man dares to 
claim that his knowledge of spiritual matters does not need 
the constant reexamination and discipline which a sure 
knowledge of what others have said and believed imparts. 
This is what we mean by the koinona of the Christian faith— 
that knowledge of what God is and requires proceeds from 
one generation to another. A serious dealing with the classi- 
cal disciplines of theological instruction is the only way under 
heaven I know to convince a student preparing for the min- 
istry that for such a time as this there is any sure word of 
challenge and consolation. 


So, let us labor that the prophets of our day shall be men 
who know something in particular, for only thus shall they 
be delivered from the snares of confusing what is momentary 
with what is genuinely relevant; only thus, as informed men, 
can they learn to distinguish between what they are disposed 
to say and what in the name of God ought to be said. 
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Preserving the pattern of this address, let me say that the 
prophets of our day need to learn to do something. Quite 
obviously, this is no insinuation that our modern ministers 
are indolent. The proper complaint which they make has to 
do with the activism imposed upon them by a society that 
makes no more fundamental mistake than that of confusing 
movement with progress. That he is pushed from pillar to 
post any man who wears the cloth knows well enough from 
first hand. And the commonest of topics whenever the clerics 
get together is the fault of the times and the rules of the game 
which require that they dissipate their creative energies in 
a long list of secondary assignments which manners, if not 
convictions, demand that they assume. 


Some months ago I had a conversation with a notable 
teacher in a distinguished theological school whose chief 
officer was in the process of being replaced. The teacher was 
asked about the identity of the new administrator. The pro- 
fessor replied, with that candour which has marked him for 
many years, that nobody knew what any Board of Directors 
would do, but it was to be hoped that a man would be chosen 
with proper wit about him, not just some successful pastor 
who could point to a sizeable ecclesiastical budget and to a 
church full of adulating hangers-on. All of us would share 
the fundamental desire that theological institutions be 
headed by other than proficient tub-thumpers. But there is 
an intimation in such a mood as was expressed that com- 
municates to men who are preparing for the ministry some 
serious misgivings about the pastoral functions which the 
contemporary church requires of its ministers. 


All of this stems from a proper criticism in theological 
schools of the devices, structures, and engagements of the 
church as a social institution. There is quite a difference be- 
tween ecclesiology and ecclesiasticism. Concern with the 
former belongs to theological study, but careless downgrad- 
ing of the other does not, certainly not if the criticism is of 
such a nature as to make a man chafe under some of the 
inevitable duties which belong to being a proper ecclesiastic. 


One of the characteristics of American education is our 
passion for graduate study. It has some familial and social 
foundations. Grandfather, who only went to high school, 
wishes to see his son do better, so he arranges for a college 
education. Son, meaning to preserve advantage within the 
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family, urges grandson to go on beyond the baccalaureate 
degree. Just what we are going to do with great-grandchil- 
dren remains to be seen. But the process has created a hazard 
for us, the hazard of over-education. There are students who 
finish our schools and make plans straight off to seek the 
Master’s or Doctor’s degrees. For some it is notable aspira- 
tion. For others it is apprehension of inadequacy at the 
prospect of work or a device for avoiding it. It is a kind of 
nestling process, where it is much easier to speculate from 
afar about great issues than it is to become engaged in the 
ambiguous adversity of dealing with them at first hand. 
Here is the way of the critical spectator, which is a far more 
convenient way than that of being a party to the enterprise. 


Let me use another vignette to make the point: the Rocke- 
feller Doctoral Fellowship Program assists men preparing 
for the doctoral degree. For obvious and proper reasons most 
of its awards have been to individuals whose courses of study 
were within the classical disciplines of Biblical, Doctrinal, 
or Historical Theology. By comparison few awards have 
been made to students pursuing a course within the realm 
of Pastoral Theology. This is a new department in theological 
instruction, indigenous in the main to our continent. The 
doctorate in “Church Administration” or “Homiletics” is as 
rare as it is suspect. Admitting that there are problems of 
pedagogy and educational philosophy of no small dimension 
in such an affair, the inference is easily drawn (and some- 
times affirmed) that if a man wishes to be a real scholar or 
an honorable workman he should give his attention to varie- 
ties in a few verses of The Gospel According to Mark, rather 
than learn the reasons and the methods for working in har- 
ness with a gang of cantankerous officers in a local church. 
One begins to suspect that the reason for such a point of view 
is that the first can be explored within the limits of the 
faculty’s competence and the second cannot. It is the ability 
of the theological school itself that exalts one and seems to 
proscribe the other. And even the saints in theological schools 
are not exempt from the disposition to emphasize the im- 
portance of those affairs which belong to their skills. 


But what of the mood of the school? The seminary gradu- 
ate is often very obscure on the very fundamental fact of 
what his enterprise is expected to embrace. That he has too 
much to do in the range and variety of imposed duties is his 
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complaint against his vocation, and inadequacy in specific 
preparation is his quarrel with his training ground. But the 
real question which has to be faced by us and by our gradu- 
ates is not what they shall do, but why they shall do any- 
thing. What is the raison d’étre of the ministry itself? And 
here the history of prophecy is our source of conviction and 
the critique of our enterprise. The function of the ministry 
is to herald a word, to say clearly, winsomely, urgently, in- 
carnately and corporately something unbelieveable about the 
love of God and His initiating providence in the affairs of 
men. 


This is no detachment from the rigorous world with its 
moral perplexities, its social inequities, its political perver- 
sities. This is not to advocate a “refugee-ministry,” where 
its men can seek ascetic haven on some seven-story-mountain 
while the human race is locked in mortal combat on its dark- 
ened plains. This, rather, is to insist that we need to recover 
that which has been the mark of Christ’s ministers from the 
start—that in a shadowed, hopeless, arrogant time they were 
evangelists to people. 


In the economy of God there is no more comforting fact 
than the sanctity of menial, hidden tasks. We are apt, and 
we should be, to emphasize our common concern that the 
world shall be saved. At times we seem to forget in what we 
represent to our students that a wondrous glory belongs to 
those who learn, from the habit of Him whose name we 
bear, to find one sheep that was lost and get him back to the 
fold. We wish to deal with the issue of H-bombs, and we 
should. But there is something angelic, if the ancient witness 
be true, about the pedestrian work of a man who heals a 
hidden breach between anonymous brothers. Compassion 
constrains us to bind up the wounds of the whole world. It 
was so with Jesus. But the large task for Him did not prevent, 
indeed it required, that some considerable time be spent with 
one pair of weeping eyes and its tears. 


Our power structures are so very real, our life so deper- 
sonalized, the issues at stake so tangled and of such dimen- 
sion, that we cannot get away from seeing the picture large 
and trying to find our dutiful place in its being set right. This 
is a perspective we have learned from our Lord and it must 
be cherished. But there was another which He had, too. It 
was of the little child set before Him, or called to Him; it 
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II 


The prophet in the ancient Near East was someone called 
out to speak for the gods, and in many cases, including that 
of Yahwist Israel, the cultic priest might become such a 
spokesman. Passing over the historical development of the 
function within the Israelite community, let us note that in 
the great ages of its prophets the doctrine of Yahweh as the 
one, true Lord of the covenanted Nation dominated the 
prophetic oracles. From the eighth century onward, dis- 
tinguished prophets arose among the worshippers of 
Yahweh, They were grounded in the Mosaic torah and as- 
sumed that convenant obligations gave Israel, united or 
divided, special duties and privileges. Thus, the prophets 
spoke or performed their symbolic acts inside the national 
religious establishment, having what some have called a 
“pastoral” function. They uttered oracles, often in a condi- 
tion of trance or ecstasy or high, spiritual excitement; but 
they also spoke out of a considered judgment about the his- 
tory of God’s dealings with the nation and the nations round 
about it and about what appeared to be the proper national 
policy in some moment of destiny or crisis. Here “oracle” 
means “word of the Lord,” a word of revelation and of im- 
mediate experience of divine presence that will encourage or 
admonish the covenant-nation. Yahweh is the living God 
whose mighty acts may be discerned by the eyes of faith as 
they follow the dynamic of historical events and individual 
decisions. Yahweh is the creator who has summoned men to 
obey his will, and especially is he the saviour who has entered 
into the precious relationship of Friend or Husband with 
Israel, his own people, his Elect. 


So the prophet, like a divine watchman (Isa. 62:6, Jer. 6: 
17, Ezek. 33:7), may threaten the nation with the dire 
consequences of disobedience and idolatry; he may reassure 
the timid that God will never fail them or desert his people; 
he may promise that “salvation” is sure and imminent. Pre- 
dictions belong naturally to prophecy, and they usually con- 
cern the foreseeable future in which God is just about to act. 
Judgment and mercy are the notes that appear in prophecy, 
C. H. Dodd has said; for God is a personal and gracious 
Lord. 


The great age of prophecy was from the eighth to the 
sixth centuries B.C., but prophecy did not altogether die out, 
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have been applied to this new Jewish congregation, and to 
its sister congregations among the Gentiles. 


First, here is some of the evidence: 


The author of Ephesians, adopting the picture of the new, 
spiritual Temple which had already been made familiar at 
Qumr§n, tells the non-Jewish disciples that they have entered 
the great commonwealth of God’s Israel and as such they 
constitute the Temple that is “being built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being 
the chief cornerstone” (2:20). As in 1 Peter 1:10, these 
prophets may be Christians who had received peculiar gifts ; 
or they may be the prophets of the Old Covenant who had 
looked forward to the days of the restored Kingdom under 
a new David or a theocracy under a new Moses. 


The peculiar gifts are the charismata or pneumatica, 
special donations of the divine Spirit, God’s breath of life, 
his sanctifying power (Romans 12:6, 1 Corinthians 12:10). 
Early Christianity was an enthusiastic movement in which 
strange things happened, including ecstasy in different forms 
like speaking with tongues and “prophesying.” 


Such prophesying went on during church meetings for 
worship (1 Cor. 14), at private gatherings (Acts 21: 9ff.), 
at a presbytery ordination (1 Tim. 4:14). Sometimes, as in 
Corinth, the prophetic spirits got into unedifying competition 
and required control. The little document we call 1 John is 
a sustained warning that such spirits must be tested, for not 
all that claims to come from God or Christ is genuine. 


Certain leaders of the Church are actually called prophets 
or include a prophetic activity among their other gifts: Acts 
13:1, 1 Cor. 12:28, Eph. 4:11, Heb. 13:17, Jude 17, and 
Rey. 10:7, 11. We should not try to make too clear a distinc- 
tion between apostles, prophets, and teachers, at least in the 
most primitive days. As time went on, people with special 
endowments tended to fall into more carefully defined roles, 
with titles that described their official functions; but the 
earliest congregations were excited, eschatologically oriented 


groups that were not greatly concerned with order and 
status. 


Now, what was this Christian prophesying? Was it simply 
preaching, or was it akin to prophecy in other cults or in the | 
mother faith of Judaism? 
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THE PROPHETIC TASK OF THE CHURCH 


by GEORGE JOHNSTON 


I 


In this discussion I shall define the Church as the congrega- 
tion of Christian disciples. 


In the New Testament it goes by several names, or rather 
“the Church of God” is set before us by means of a great 
variety of images. It is a People, a laos, like the old Israel; it 
is the Israel that is spiritual in contrast to the fleshly or 
historical Israel, the seed of Abraham. The Church may be 
called God’s household or family, over which he rules as 
Father. Again, it may be described as a communion in the 
Spirit of God, or the new kind of Shrine wherein the divine 
Spirit dwells. With this are connected of course thoughts of 
liturgy and service, since the Christian movement seems to 
have sprung out of a sectarian Judaism which found temple- 
imagery congenial. Thirdly, the Church is defined in terms 
of Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah and Servant of the Lord, 
who had suffered death upon the cross in the body of his 
flesh and had been resurrected into victory and glory ‘‘at the 
right hand of God.” His disciples were baptized into his 
allegiance and could be called his “Body” or his “Bride.” 


I need not go into the detail of each metaphor, imaginative 
form, or theological idea, for the primary fact we need here 
to emphasize is simply that the Church or Ecclesia emerged 
in history as that group of men and women, at first Jews, 
who asserted the Messianic dignity of Jesus and his un- 
paralleled victory over death and the powers of darkness. 
As Jews, their concepts necessarily were framed in the 
language of the Scriptures—the Law, the Prophets and the 
Psalms. What they stood for was the affirmation that the 
God of their fathers, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Moses, 
David, and the rest, had at last intervened decisively in the 
history of this world to bring the redemptive power of his 
almighty rule into effect. They spoke of a new age, and they 
looked for new heavens and a new earth. 


It is not surprising that categories of prophecy should 
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was of the one intelligent man who sought Him out to settle 
the awful riddles; it was of one sealed grave or one harassed 
spirit. Both belong to the ministry of the prophet—in our 
day as in His. 


The points have been made and they need no further labor- 
ing. I claim no novelty, no comprehensiveness for what has 
here been said. Certainly I have not meant to sit in judgment 
upon any half so much as upon myself. But if in the enter- 
prises given to us we are to assist in the Church’s perform- 
ance of its prophetic function, we shall have to maintain our 
sensitivity to our share in the making of prophets. From the 
very beginning the prophet has been one who knew something 
for sure, and said it. He has been, as well, one who lived with 
his people, and sought for all of them what he tried at first 
hand to do for many of them. To the recovery of these par- 
ticularities and to their maintenance we are constrained by 
heritage and duty to set ourselves. 
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We now know that among the post-exilic Jews there were 
spokesmen for God who depended perhaps much more on 
written scripture and the traditions, but had their own 
apocalyptic dreams and oracles, There were sectarian pietists 
who, like Joel, hoped for the Day of the Lord, when young 
and old would be endowed with spiritual graces. And the 
poet of Qumran obviously claimed for himself an immediate 
inspiration of the divine Spirit, even though, like his fellow- 
covenanters, his mind was deeply nurtured on a special 
exegesis of the Scriptures. Not only in 1962, but long, long 
ago in the first century B.C., men of true religion in Palestine 
could have said that ‘“‘the times are out of joint. What we 
need is a prophetic message, a divine word that will recall 
the people to faith and penitence, a word of hope and assur- 
ance to lighten the darkness of life and reveal the saving 
purposes of our God.” Even as they sang the hymns and 
songs of the Psalter, they were being reminded of the Exodus 
and the strong arm of the Lord; and with their prophetic 
poets they sighed and cried for divine help. Some amongst 
them, and certainly among the Essenes, looked for the ap- 
pearing of the Prophet like Moses (Deut. 18: 15ff.), whose 
words would come to pass and with whom the new age of the 
Kingdom of God (Daniel 7:27) would be planted on the 
earth. 


Ill 


It is therefore quite natural to find that Jesus of Nazareth 
is presented in the Church’s gospel as the One who fulfilled 
all these dreams and hopes, however paradoxically. He told 
stories about the eschatological ‘‘harvest” of the Kingdom. 
He was a preacher and a teacher, but also a prophet and 
more than a prophet (Mark 6:15, 8:28, 11:32; Matt. 21: 
11; Luke 4:24, 7:26ff., 11:31-32; John 6:14, 7:52, 
14:10; Acts 3:22-23). Jesus is represented as telling his 
disciples that John the Baptist was more than a prophet, 
because he was the “Elijah” redivivus of the new age, the 
Forerunner of the Messiah. And so Jesus himself must be 
the Son of Man who holds the sovereignty of God’s era of 
favour, the Prophet like Moses. Or he may be given the 
other titles—High Priest (Hebrews), Son of God (Mark), 
the Word (John). In this status as the one who brings into 
history the age of salvation, Jesus Christ has no successors. 
Rather, in the New Testament he becomes the Lord of the 
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Church, the Head of the Body, the Last Adam, the One at 
whose Name every knee must bow, the Lamb that is also 
King (Revelation). 


What is astonishing is the disciples’ doctrine that the Man 
on the Cross is God-man enthroned, by whom and in whom 
the faithful are reconciled to God and made the inheritors of 
life eternal. Isaiah’s gospel is explored and mined for ways 
to proclaim this Christian gospel. Ultimately, the meaning 
is put in audacious cosmic terms: Christ is the First-Born of 
the entire creation, the Word through whom creation took 
place; and he is the First-Born from the dead, the Adam 
within whose loins the whole race of mankind is seeded with 
everlasting vitality and unconquerable hope. 


Moreover, this Christ becomes the source of life to those 
who “repent and believe” (Mark 1:15; Luke 5:32, 24:47; 
Acts 2:38) and receive baptism (Matt. 28:19-20; Rom. 6; 
Col. 2:8-15). How shall men repent and believe, unless they 
hear the Gospel? Hearing demanded preaching, and preach- 
ing could be undertaken only by those whom God called and 
sent (Rom. 10:12-17). Now, that is what disciples are; cer- 
tainly the Twelve were commissioned, and at Easter and 
Pentecost they were re-commissioned (always excepting 
Judas Iscariot). Disciples were called and endowed to teach, 
to preach a gospel, to bring healing to men and women, to 
issue a summons to repentance with an assurance that God 
forgives the sins of his faithful, to be witnesses to the new 
act of God in the Messianic Age, to baptize believers and 
congregate them in assemblies of worship (Mark 9:37; 
Matt. 10:40; Luke 10:16; John 13:20, 15:27; Acts 2:82). 
Like the Master himself, the disciples were to be reapers of 
the “harvest” (John 4:38). It is not important at this point to 
settle the authenticity of each one of the sayings on this sub- 
ject attributed to Jesus, for in any case they state clearly 
enough how the primitive Church conceived of its life and 
work in the world. In the disciples we are to see the Church 
both prefigured and fulfilled, 


On the basis of the evidence I am prepared to agree with 
the late T. W. Manson’s thesis that the primary task of the 
Church is to carry on the mission and ministry of Jesus 
Christ. What does that mean? 


It means that the Church is an “apostolic” society. The 
Lord Christ is the Apostle of God (Heb. 3:1) and he sent 
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out his disciples to be messengers and agents of his Spirit. 
Hebrews 2:3-4 may be cited: The message of our great 
salvation “was declared at first by the Lord, and it was at- 
tested to us by those who heard him, while God also bore 
witness by signs and wonders and various miracles and by 
gifts (literally ‘distributions’) of the Holy Spirit distributed 
according to his own will” (cf. Luke 1 :2, “eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word’’). 


Among the gifts was, as we have seen, the gift of prophecy. 
Thus the witnesses included some who were spokesmen for 
God—what he has done, what he is doing, what he is about to 
do, but presumably under the special influence of the Spirit. 
I take it that not all the apostles were prophets in this sense, 
and that all possible witnesses and ministers were not apos- 
tles in the later narrow sense of the College of Twelve. Cer- 
tain women had the gift of prophecy, inspired utterance in 
which the will of God or some statement of his glory might be 
declared. 


Paul tells the church at Corinth what distinguishes proph- 
ecy from the meaningless chatter of the glossolalia: it speaks 
“to men”; its purpose is oikodome and paraclesis and para- 
muthia, that is, to build up in faith and spiritual power, to 
exhort men to the Christian way of discipleship, to console 
and comfort. The prophet “edifies” the congregation and is 
therefore an instructor or interpreter. Moreover, such proph- 
ecy has a pastoral function. Paul says explicitly that “proph- 
ecy is for those who believe.” We must also note that the 
Apostle does not limit this to a few. They are all encouraged 
to seek the gift of prophecy, and his expectation is that two 
or three will speak in the assembly (1 Cor. 14:1-4, 22, 29, 
37, 39). 


This picture would seem to put prophecy, however, rather 
into the class of the unusual “spiritual charismata,” and it 
is highly probable that in the course of time this sort tended 
to become more and more rare. In the absence of complete 
documentation for the period between the 50’s of the first 
century and the beginning of the third century, I am inclined 
to think that the teacher, either in the person of the local 
bishop or someone else, assumed most of the functions at 
first discharged by the apostle and the ecstatic prophets ; and 
in line with this, that the contents of what was said became 
stereotyped and doctrinal rather than apocalyptic. There 
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were, of course, sporadic outbursts of the latter, for example 
in John of Patmos and in the Montanist circles. 


If this be approximately correct, we must say that early 
Christian prophecy included preaching, teaching, and spe- 
cial revelations within the faithful communities. The apos- 
tolic commission to convert, make disciples, and baptize 
became the duty of evangelists, although at first all kinds of 
Christians must have communicated the Gospel and won 
converts. 


Before I pass from the New Testament evidence to make a 
few points that emerge from the discussion, let me direct 
your attention to John 16:18 and the work of the Holy Spirit 
as the Interpreter of the mission and message of the new 
congregation of God’s Church, 


The evidence of the Dead Sea Scrolls makes it now a much 
more plausible thesis that Jesus spoke about the Spirit and 
indeed of the Holy Spirit of God to his companions. Never- 
theless, I am not here seeking to defend the exact formulation 
in the Fourth Gospel as going back to our Lord himself. I 
take it to be a very profound commentary by the evangelist 
in the last quarter of the first century. The text says: “When 
the Spirit of truth comes, he will guide you into all the 
truth ; for he will not speak on his own authority, but what- 
ever he hears he will speak, and he will declare to you the 
things that are to come (ta erchomena).” 


Here we find the twofold reference to the task of the Spirit 
in the Church: (a) retrospective and (b) prospective. 


It is the work of the Interpreter-Paraclete, the Spirit of 
truth, to provide an understanding of the Father’s entire 
being and purpose, and especially of his revelation and sal- 
vation in the Logos who was made flesh, died, and was raised. 
John’s book in its totality is precisely such an exposition and 
the effect of it is to be, so the author hoped, the readers’ be- 
lief that ‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God” and thus their 
coming to enjoy the life that is real life, “life in his Name” 
(20331). 


Alongside this Johannine passage we may set the second 
chapter of First Corinthians, where Paul says that Chris- 
tians are enabled by the Spirit to have the mind of Christ, to 
receive the endowments of new spiritual powers and graces, 
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and to understand these gifts. The spiritual, he writes, needs 
to be answered by the spiritual. It is disputed whether this 
means that the words we use must correspond to the spiritual 
truths to be communicated; or whether only those who have 
received the Spirit can understand what is interpreted by 
the inspired Apostle, At any rate, both Paul and John seem 
to teach that the unspiritual man is debarred from know]l- 
edge. There must be some openness to truth and to divine 
realities. A completely materialistic attitude or self-suffi- 
ciency is enough to prevent the entry of divine love, and thus 
we come to believe that even faith itself arises in our hearts 
and minds only through the interior movement of the Spirit 
of God. 


But John also speaks of the Spirit as announcing the 
things that are to come. What does he mean? 


The verb is anangellein, as in John 4:25; 1John1 :5; Acts 
20:20, 27; 1 Pet. 1:12. The woman of Samaria expresses the 
view that Messiah, when he comes, will announce all things. 
Paul says that in his ministry he has announced the whole 
counsel of God. Peter’s use refers to the work of those who 
preached the Gospel in Asia Minor. It is natural to interpret 
John 16:13 as referring to the work of inspired prophets: 
the Spirit through his agents will announce what is to hap- 
pen. 


But more precisely, what are the “things to come”? 


They might be the immediate events of the Passion of 
Jesus, or, more probably, the final eschatological events. 
“When shall these things be?’ the disciples are reported as 
enquiring. ““The Paraclete will tell you.” 


Bauer takes the phrase in some such fashion, but Hoskyns 
will not have it. ‘The Spirit will announce... and declare 
the mystery of the Church, which is the mystery of Christ 
(Col. iii: 11).”’ Temple thinks the reference is to the Lord 
Christ. The Spirit makes clear the full meaning of Christ’s 
glorification. But that has already been said. Westcott draws 
attention to Luke 7:19f. and 18:30 and says that the refer- 
ence is mainly to the constitution of the Christian Church 
as taking the place of the Jewish in the economy of God. 
Macgregor, following E. F. Scott, takes the phrase to mean 
that the Spirit will light up the difficulties of the Christian’s 
road and assure us of the victory to which the road leads. 
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Barrett sees that both a Passion reference and an eschato- 
logical one are probable, but he would not limit the latter to 
predictive prophecy. The things to come are already in 
operation, according to this evangelist. “The hour is coming, 
and now is.” Howard writes: “The Spirit of Christ is also 
the Spirit of prophecy. Amid all the gloomy forebodings in 
days of persecution and apostasy the Spirit would inspire 
Christian seers with the vision of the Lamb seated upon the 
throne, the symbol of the victory of the Cross... .” 


I confess that some of this exegesis appears far too subtle 
and far-fetched to me! I take the words, “things to come,” to 
refer to the future fate of the disciples and the future activity 
of God. 


When believers come to trial and persecution, the Paraclete 
will put words in their mouth (cf Mark 13:11; Luke 21:15; 
John 14:26). He will remind them, by giving them insight 
into the meaning of what happened in and to Jesus Christ 
(John 2:22, 12:16). But now the new thing that is being 
said is that the Paraclete as the Spirit of truth reveals the 
future. He igs the Spirit of prophecy, and yet always and 
everywhere the One who must be known through the Logos- 
Christ (cf. Rev. 19:10). 


If this is correct, then there is a prophetic task for the 
Church, as the congregation of disciples, and it must consist 
in seeking to be the agency of the Paraclete for the declara- 
tion of what lies ahead. One can see, even if dimly, that such 
a function would apply to a radical Christian critique of 
political and economic tendencies. One must recall that a 
preacher like John Knox in the 16th century did not hesitate 
to draw out the consequences of certain policies and to pre- 
dict their probable effects on the Church. 


IV 


It is not the purpose of this paper to suggest what must 
now be said about the implications of the Church’s prophetic 
task for Theological Education. I wish, however, to sum- 
marize what has been said and to add just a few points. . 

The business of the Church includes, but is not exhausted 
by, the apostolic mission of witness to the magnalia Dei in 
Christ and in the Jewish preparation for Christ, and of 
calling men and women everywhere to return to the one God 
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and Father in trust and hope, for the pardon of their sins 
and their adoption into the Household of divine love. This 
mission is at the same time prophetic, for it speaks to the 
world in the Name of God, and by the power of the Holy 
Spirit it declares the destiny of man and some of the proxi- 
mate eventualities of policies and actions by nations, 
churches, and individuals. 


Within the Church as the community of faith there is also 
a prophetic task of interpreting the Gospel and building up 
members in their loyalty to Jesus Christ. Prophecy in this 
understanding of it is both evangelistic and pastoral. Room 
has to be left for the free dynamic action of the Spirit in 
those who receive exceptional gifts from God, gifts of in- 
sight, truth, and grace. 


Since the Spirit takes what is Christ’s, it is he who enables 
the Church to understand the written Gospels that record 
the story of Christ, and the other Scriptures. Karl Barth 
has said that “The Bible is rightly expounded when all the 
labour of textual and historical criticism—i.e. all the work 
involved in dealing with the ‘human’ aspect of the Bible—is 
controlled and determined throughout by gratitude for the 
Word of God which has already been received, and the joyful 
expectation of the further light and truth which will shine 
forth from God’s Holy Word.” (Thesis VII in a paper read 
at Bossey, January, 1947.) Here is a programme for the 
Biblical and Homiletical departments of any theological 
school, and one which can deliver us from a false biblicism 
of the letter. We may also find in it a call for the discussion 
of ethical questions as they emerge in the latter 20th century, 
without being compelled to accept 1st century apostolic 
precedents as binding. 


In our schools we are presumably to train “‘spokesmen”’ 
for God who will be able to interpret to their congregations, 
and to those still outside, the whole duty of man and our 
ultimate Hope. In the catechumens’ class or in the pulpit the 
minister has to face the teasing question, “What is the will 
of God for our time?” He’will be irrelevant if he cannot find 
a word of the Spirit, in loyalty to Jesus, that will bear on 
man’s exploration of space, on population control, on engage- 
ment in nuclear warfare, and so on. 


Is it perhaps essential in the years immediately before us 
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that the men and women who are trained in our schools, 
and also the great body of the Christian laity, should help 
their contemporaries to discover the reality and the nearness 
of God? 


Is it not certainly essential that they should go on loving 
the people for whom Christ died and rose again, serving 
them in menial ways, feeding, clothing, educating, healing 
them? 


The one side of this double duty may demand radical 
changes in our weekly worship, fresh forms of oral com- 
munication in small groups in Bible study within the Church 
and if possible with the non-Christian, the use of print, 
radio, and television in new ways. The other may require 
quite new forms of ministry or the revival of ancient Orders 
so that ministers may be set free from parochial organisation 
in order to wash the feet of the poor. 


We have to sustain the lively faith of those who are now 
Christian. We have to teach and train the young who belong 
within Christian families. And we have to transmit a living 
faith to those who do not yet believe. This is a task at once 
apostolic and prophetic. It is not for the ordained Ministry 
only, but for as many members of the Body of Christ as can 
be persuaded that they too may carry on the mission and 
ministry of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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THE NEW CHRISTENDOM IN THE METROPOLIS 
by GIBSON WINTER 


This critique of our religious situation projects an image 
of a New Christendom in an emerging metropolis. Neither 
the New Christendom nor the metropolis has taken full 
historical form, and yet they represent the new shape of the 
Church-in-World dialogue. The New Christendom is con- 
structed from much that is most promising in the renewal 
of the churches; hence, the New Christendom provides in 
itself a critique of the religious dimension of our situation. 
The metropolis is the emerging form of our society; hence, 
the term formulates the challenge of our social destiny. To a 
large extent our society rejects this new form of responsi- 
bility, even as it begins to acknowledge the necessity for new 
economic, political, educational, and religious structures of 
responsibility. Thus, the notion of metropolis projects an 
image of human accountability which bears within itself a 
critique of our social situation. We are the New Christendom 
so far as we are the Church in the emerging metropolis. We 
are a metropolitan people so far as we acknowledge our inter- 
dependence in a technological society. To acknowledge who 
we are called to be in the history for which we are answer- 
able—this is what it means to see the life of the church in 
the light of its prophetic task. 


Emergence of the New Christendom 


The metropolis is tangled in a web of difficulties. The 
metropolis was produced by a concatenation of private in- 
terests; it will mature only as a community with adequate 
machinery to ensure public interests. The metropolis has 
been a field for the pursuit of independent interests, and yet 
its interdependent character becomes daily more manifest. 
For example, attempts to conserve or renew urban areas 
lead to displacement of the less privileged peoples, problems 
of relocation and spreading blight, subsequent charges of 
segregationist planning which are often justified, and ulti- 
mately a vicious circle of renewal and blight. 


Public order can emerge from this chaos only as the me- 
tropolis is accepted for what it is—the basic unit of our new 
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society. Conflicts between interests within the central city 
will be less difficult to reconcile to this reality than those 
between suburban communities and the central city which 
they are trying to exploit. This latter difficulty is most se- 
rious, for the moment, in the field of education, for the in- 
equalities between schools in underprivileged areas, where 
needs for skilled personnel are very great, and suburban 
schools, where resources and personnel are abundant, have 
become a serious public issue. However, the paradox of 
greatest dificiency in resources and personnel within areas 
of greatest need holds for almost every aspect of the life of 
the metropolis when one compares central city and suburb. 


Another aspect of the contemporary situation is less gen- 
erally accepted by the churches than these preceding remarks 
on the crisis in the emerging metropolitan milieu ; that is, the 
understanding that the central task of the churches is min- 
istry within the social and cultural struggle for a human 
environment in the United States and throughout the world. 
The context of the Christian proclamation is history rather 
than the religious institution. Awareness of this new role of 
Christianity has been dawning bit by bit throughout the 
Western world. Unfortunately, we are far from consensus 
on either the substance of such a ministry or its forms; in 
fact, the shift in the relationship of Church and World is so 
radical that many religious people refuse to acknowledge it. 
A society come of age yearns for a religious refuge which 
it cannot take seriously, and it desperately needs a ministry 
which illuminates its responsibility in terms that are ines- 
capably serious. 


This shift in context of ministry can be illustrated from 
the controversial role of the Billy Graham Crusades in the 
major metropolitan areas, for these Crusades reflect the 
old “religious” context. Many denominational leaders have 
inwardly opposed these Crusades, but they have lacked ade- 
quate grounds upon which to support public opposition. “Re- 
ligion” is, by definition, a good thing in the American ide- 
ology. Only criminals and communists would oppose a 
religious activity. Billy Graham’s program is consequently 
validated by saying, “He may do some good for people who 
are not being reached by the churches.” 


Some religious leaders are vexed with the Graham Cru- 
sades, because they present a picture of Christianity which 
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is antithetical to the emerging role of Christendom in the 
metropolis. The Crusade is a form of Christianity which sus- 
tains an illusion of religiousness and yet diverts the resources 
and attention of religious people from the true task and 
actual frontier of Christian mission and service. The Graham 
Crusades rest on an image of Westward movement, frontier 
towns, vigilante bands, and raids on gambling dens. He uses 
the instruments of the mass society to promote the piety and 
religiosity of the frontier town. This is the “Have Gospel, 
Will Travel” Christianity of another era. 


During the Crusade in New York City, Reinhold Niebuhr 
criticized the denominations for falling back on Billy Gra- 
ham in their desperation to make a show rather than face 
the issues which confronted them in the metropolitan area. 
He phrased his critique of Graham very respectfully by 
noting the attenuation which has always been associated 
with the Gospel tent but was now being sanctioned by the 
denominational churches. When Mr. Niebuhr was severely 
criticized by Lutheran laymen for his criticism of Graham, 
he noted that pietism was even stronger in the Lutheran 
churches than he had realized. One could, indeed, pose the 
opposition between the atavistic forms of Christianity in the 
United States and the emerging Christendom in terms such 
as these: Pietism, cast in a setting suitable to an era of 
geographical Frontiers, versus Servanthood, manifest in the 
struggle for a Humanized World. The denominations are 
trying to exploit Billy Graham’s sophisticated evangelism, 
but Graham’s pietism takes them captive in the end, The 
problem is not with Graham. He is faithful to his vision, 
message, and tradition of evangelism. The fault lies with 
the denominations who attempt to use Graham for their 
own ends but are taken captive in their own trap. 


Pietism reflects preoccupations with individual sentiments 
and private salvation—a phenomenon which characterized 
the stages of settlement in American life. These themes 
merely reinforce irresponsibility among religious people in 
the metropolitan areas. Servanthood reflects the new role 
of Christianity in a world come of age—an apostolate of lay- 
men who strive to discern the ultimate meanings and claims 
which are being disclosed in the historical struggles of our 
time. Where pietism, whether of the Graham type or of the 
more common type which is experienced in suburbanized 
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Christianity, summons the laity away from involvement in 
historical. struggle to preoccupation with “religious” activi- 
ties, servanthood evokes their responsibility to God for the 
world which He creates with them. Pietism defines the “re- 
ligious” as individualism and sentimentality. Servanthood 
defines the “religious” as involvements, commitments, mean- 
ings, and responsibilities for the world to be created. 


The Billy Graham Crusade, in summary, sanctions the 
private character of Christianity. This privatized Christi- 
anity, as we shall see subsequently, is deeply entrenched in 
contemporary religious life. Consensus on the private char- 
acter of the religious reality has produced the alliance be- 
tween the Gospel tent and the denominational church. The 
perplexing thing about the Graham Crusade is not the ap- 
pearance of another hell-fire preacher. The United States 
has seen this phenomenon many times. The paradox of the 
Graham movement is its coalition with denominational 
Christianity, and that coalition has resulted from a common 
devotion to a privatized Christianity. The servant church 
struggles now to free itself from its pietistic background, 
and that struggle is taking place in the very center of the 
New Christendom. 


The emerging metropolis evokes another aspect of the 
New Christendom; this is the rediscovery of the laity as the 
Church by virtue of the sheer complexity of the new world. 
There has been much discussion of this question of the 
laity, but most of the attempts to organize the lay apostolate 
have been efforts to siphon the awakening lay movements 
into the service of the privatized interests of the organiza- 
tion church. This has, indeed, been a tragic aspect of the 
post-war development of Christianity in the United States. 
Nevertheless, the awakening lay movement is symptomatic 
of a new era in Christianity—the era in which political, 
social, economic, and cultural questions have achieved a level 
of complexity which precludes direct intervention by re- 
ligious professionals and consequently makes a recognition 
of the lay apostolate the only viable form of the Church. 


Clergymen have traditionally exercised political pressure 
by consulting with those in power. This pattern disappeared 
decades ago in all but the smallest cities. The problems of 
planning, allocation of resources for health, education and 
welfare, determination of appropriate distribution of green 
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space, and evaluation of needs for economic development 
pose issues of competence and training which preclude any 
possibility of thinking of the clergyman as spokesman for 
the Church on such questions. To be sure, the clergy along 
with other citizens may develop competence to participate 
as specialists, and some do; moreover, they have opportuni- 
ties to express approval or disapproval of plans as they 
develop; however, any significant impact of the churches 
upon these complex issues in the crucial stages of planning 
and development can no longer rest with the religious pro- 
fessionals. 


The public questions of the metropolis have reached a level 
of complexity (so far as creative planning is concerned) 
which economic questions attained many decades ago. Both 
types of questions are outside the scope of competence of 
the man in the street except in terms of approval or disap- 
proval of the consequences of proposed lines of action. We 
can also see from recent discussions that problems of health, 
education, and welfare are rapidly achieving a similar status. 


If we had any illusions that the churches could share 
creatively in the planning of the metropolitan society through 
the activities of religious professionals, we can discard the 
idea. Many of us recall figures like Dr. Nelson of Cincinnati 
and Dr. John N. Lewis of Waterbury, Connecticut, who exer- 
cised considerable influence in the actual creation of their 
cities through personal relationships with men of power in 
their communities. These men could be and were thoroughly 
familiar with the whole range of problems confronting their 
communities. Those days are now gone. 


The concern of religious professionals with the whole 
range of political, economic, and social issues is, to be sure, 
of the first importance in the new era of Christianity ; un- 
fortunately, most of the religious professionals who are 
concerned with these problems are all too inadequately pre- 
pared at present. It will be a long time before many of the 
major institutions for theological training realize that Chris- 
tian social ethics requires grounding in the human sciences 
ag materials of theological reflection. The era of newspaper 
and Bible has passed. Most of the religious professionals 
engaged in these fields are, in fact, dabblers or men who by 
dint of sensitivity and wide reading have made up for glar- 
ing deficiencies in their preparation. However, the role of 
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religious professional will not be one of direct engagement 
as in the era of the Social Gospel; even then, the direct 
engagement of religious professionals was symptomatic of 
the desperation of the churches before a crisis; indeed, the 
struggle of a few religious professionals to maintain contact 
with the economic structures led, in the final analysis, to 
their assimilation by the labor movement or the radical left, 
for the institutional churches did not yet recognize this 
world as the field of their servanthood. In our day, it is 
abundantly clear that the creative task of witness, planning, 
and prophetic critique will be exercised by a lay apostolate 
who are competent in these spheres. This means that the 
religious professionals will bear responsibilities for evoking 
this lay apostolate, for attacking the privatization of re- 
ligious interests, and for working toward the theological 
maturity of the laity. 


The exploding metropolis confronts the churches with a 
crisis which had occurred long ago in economic and political 
transformations. The economic and political structures of 
the United States moved out of the orbit of Christian re- 
flection many decades ago. This development was accepted 
with equanimity by all but a minority of religious profes- 
sionals. The profound implications of such a process in the 
core of American culture were simply ignored. This uneasy 
truce in the Christ-culture relationship has now reached its 
terminal stage, for the metropolis, unlike the industrial 
structure, impinges directly on the residential sphere with 
which the churches have always identified their organiza- 
tional activities. Religious leaders are appalled to discover 
that they do not comprehend the forces which are under- 
mining their denominational enterprise. They discover that 
urban planning is a process over which they have no control 
and whose long-range commitments are beyond their com- 
petence to assess. For decades, the only influence of Christian 
reflection and sensitivity in political, economic, and cultural 
affairs, was being exercised by the precipitate of Christian 
values and the particular acumen of individual laymen. Now 
that the divorce of social institutions from religious activi- 
ties has become manifest on the very doorstep of the 
churches, the radical separation of Christ and culture will 
have to be acknowledged. In this way the metropolitan crisis 
effects a shift in religious understanding which the more 
removed processes of industry were never able to produce. 
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We shall have to concern ourselves with some of the im- 
plications of this new character of Christianity as Servant- 
hood and Apostolate in the emerging metropolis, but we 
should be aware, in the context of the present analysis, that 
the transformation in religious life which is called for by 
this new era is profoundly distasteful to many of the clergy. 
There is deep discontent among the laity of the churches, 
for they realize that “religious activity” is generally a diver- 
sion from the spheres of responsibility which they feel called 
to meet, and yet many of the laity also desire this escape 
from responsibility into the privatized circle of the religious 
organization. If the churches assume the new shape of 
Christianity as a ministering servanthood, this will mean a 
gradual disappearance of the flower-decked pseudo-altars 
and harmonizing choirs, an emergence of disciplined com- 
munities of life and theological reflection, and a shift of the 
center of gravity of religious concern from the suburban 
development to the operative structures of political and 
economic life. To abandon clericalized, religious activity for 
a serious development of the lay apostolate, to surrender 
the sentimentality of pietistic Christianity for the harsh 
realities of public responsibility, these are difficult trans- 
formations to contemplate with equanimity; nevertheless, 
they are the changes called for by the new frontier of Ameri- 
can domestic life—the task of shaping the metropolis as a 
human community. 


Character of the New Christendom 


A theological concept of Christendom underlies much of the 
preceding analysis of the emerging metropolis and the task 
of Christianity. Several years ago, Dr. H. H. Walz pointed 
out that Christendom had taken on a very different meaning 
in the contemporary world, but he stressed the need to con- 
tinue to think in terms of Christendom as embracing respon- 
sibility for all of life and history.* In the middle ages, a 
religious institution utilized the laity as an administrative 
arm to exercise its discipline. This was Christendom during 
the childhood of Western man. In recent centuries, such a 
conception of Christendom has become obsolete, for Western 
man has matured. Nevertheless, Christianity bears responsi- 
bility for a prophetic and creative participation in the forma- 


*H. H. Walz, “Christendom in a Secularized World,” Ecumenical Re- 
view, X, No. 8, April 1958, pp. 277-285. 
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tion of history, setting the human struggle before God 
through its testimony. Hence, the notion of Christendom 
continues to have force, but it is a new Christendom, for it 
will be transmuted into a ministering and serving witness of 
the laity in the various spheres of contemporary life rather 
than a religious tutelage of mankind through a hierarchy. 


These are not, to be sure, new ideas in the era since World 
War II, for they have informed most of the reflections upon 
the lay movement. However, the use of the term Christendom 
is very suggestive, for it emphasizes responsibility in the 
public sphere—an emphasis which is needed in Christianity 
in the United States. This new understanding of Christen- 
dom implies a different definition of our religious situation, 
a reconsideration of the platform for our religious operations 
and a different conception of religious activity and of the 
character of our ministries. If we consider some of these 
aspects of the new Christendom, we may identify ways in 
which the churches will share and contribute to the human 
landscape of our world. 


Religious leaders tend to define the religious situation in 
terms of organizations, institutions, familial activities, and 
religious associations ; thus, they see the changing metropoli- 
tan scene as propitious for certain organizational develop- 
ments and threatening to others. They define urban areas as 
high and low potential neighborhoods, where the image is 
largely one of opportunities for organizational prosperity 
rather than occasions for ministry and service. In general, 
the human landscape is not conceived as a locus of responsi- 
bility and service but rather as suitable or inimical to or- 
ganizational expansion. This description may seem slightly 
exaggerated, but this manner of defining the environmental 
situation is deeply rooted in our religious mentality. 


This exploitative view of urbanism is the essential char- 
acter of secularism within the churches, for it substitutes 
the interest of a religious enterprise for its ministry to the 
spheres of human responsibility in the world. Defenders of 
the old pietism object, at this point, that these religious 
institutions and familial values are the bulwark of God’s 
Kingdom. Today such a definition of the nature and task of 
Christendom is obsolete. Religious institutions impose obli- 
gations only insofar as they are engaged in the formative 
tasks of history ; moreover, it is precisely the disengagement 
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of religious structures from historical responsibility which 
has precipitated the crisis of institutional Christianity. 


We are neither creatures of an economic fate engendered 
by iron laws of supply and demand, nor are we victims of an 
arbitrary despot who rules according to his own whims in 
some astral remoteness. We are subjects of history rather 
than objects to be saved from history, for we are summoned 
to freedom for history by the redemptive Word of divine 
affirmation of history. Creation is not something done but 
that which we do with and in the Word of life. Christendom 
is not comprised of a set of organizations and institutions 
which must be protected against the threatening incursions 
of historical change. Christendom is that fellowship of per- 
sons who witness to a redeeming presence in and through 
historical change. 


Christendom alters our view of the metropolis, for we are 
not asking what the metropolis is doing to our organizational 
enterprise but rather where and how we are called to serve, 
minister and bear our testimony. Ministry, not survival, is 
our criterion. 


One of the greatest obstacles to this reconception of God’s 
people is the residential base from which Christendom is 
presently operating. The residential community is a sphere 
of consumer activity whose principal preoccupations are the 
privatized values of familial integrity and emotional sta- 
bility. This residential sphere is doubly dissociated from the 
interdependencies of the productive and political communi- 
ties in the contemporary world. It is privatized as a sphere 
in which men and women can preoccupy themselves with the 
values of personal intimacy, whether with their children or 
in their personal associations. It is privatized, moreover, as 
a reward for contributions to the productive enterprise, so 
that residential association is no longer a point of intersection 
for all sorts and conditions of men but an association open 
only to those of similar social and economic rank in the 


technical apparatus. 


One may lament this transformation in the character of 
residential association in an industrial age, but we can, for 
present purposes, simply accept the character of residential 
association as one of the realities of metropolitan culture 
with which we have to deal. Christendom is privatized in 
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scope and interest so iong as it takes this residential base as 
its platform for operation. Responsible participation in the 
structures of political, economic, and communal creation 
should include secondary ministries to these more privatized 
spheres of emotional and familial intimacy; in fact, experi- 
ences with direct ministries in industry suggest that there 
is a very natural tendency for these ministries to carry over 
into the more intimate contexts of the residential associa- 
tion. This is a very different matter, however, from the at- 
tempt to work out of the privatized spheres of residential 
association into the public spheres. The process does not 
work from private to public, because the pietistic tradition 
of American Christianity is simply reinforced and consoli- 
dated in the residential context. Much could be said about 
the inadequate notion of the Church even in this residential 
sphere, but this does not concern us here. The question is 
what center of gravity will make operations in both public 
and private spheres feasible. Christendom in the contem- 
porary world needs a center of gravity in industrial and 
political structures with secondary ministries in residential 
structures. Obviously, this New Christendom of the metro- 
politan society can only come into being in the course of the 
next decades, but its very possibility imposes immediate 
obligations to reconsider the strategy of organizational ex- 
pansion. 


In some ways the most difficult change introduced by the 
concept of the New Christendom is the transformation in 
our notion of religious activity. We have presently a whole 
range of symbols and activities which we consider “re- 
ligious”: preaching, worship services, choir activities, Sun- 
day schools, women’s groups and men’s clubs, pastoral 
calling, special family rituals, and serving on committees for 
social betterment—these and similar things are considered 
legitimate religious activities. Funds allocated to them are 
generally tax exempt. A clergyman is considered to be about 
his business if he does such things. In the Parishfield Com- 
munity, a lay training center, much of our activity included 
dishwashing, farm work, cleaning dormitories and conduct- 
ing discussions where we, as staff, said very little. Clergy 
would often ask us, in a tone of embarrassment, when we did 
the work of clergymen. The work of the clergy is presumed 
to include drinking tea at a meeting of the women’s guild or 
holding a service of worship in a privatized residential set- 
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ting. The work of the clergy, the specifically “religious” 
activity, is what happens in the privatized context of the 
residential association under the auspices of “religious” or- 
ganizations. This activity may be ever so secular, as, for 
example, a bazaar or parish hammer and nail group, but 
it is “religious” because it is sponsored by the “religious” 
organization. 


This notion of “religious” activity changes with the new 
understanding of our life and task as Christendom. Activi- 
ties can be understood as religious in the good sense only so 
far as they facilitate responsibility for life and history be- 
fore God. Any organizations or institutions that need sup- 
port, and there will be many, any worship services that are 
conducted, any personnel who need special training or in- 
come will be assessed on the basis of contribution to Servant- 
hood and Apostolate in the public spheres. Training for theo- 
logically self-conscious contributions in the public sphere 
and communal support for such continuing ministries be-. 
come the criteria of religious work in the New Christendom. 


The New Christendom also means a new concept of minis- 
try. In religious circles, ministry means what clergymen do 
in and for the religious organization. Since the center of 
gravity of the New Christendom is in the public spheres of 
responsibility, ministry means the faithful exercise of ser- 
vanthood in these spheres. If one asked, what is the character 
of Christian ministry, one would answer that it is beginning 
to see the work of one’s Union Local as, for example, the 
nearest thing to a “church” in the good sense that many 
men experience; beginning, that is, to exercise one’s sense 
of responsibility as before God as well as among men. Minis- 
try is discerning the Gospel and Church in the spheres of 
public responsibility. This suggests that the role of the 
religious professional, meaning the theologically trained 
specialist, becomes increasingly one of cultivating theological 
insight among laymen. The shift of focus could be drama- 
tized thus: the past image conceived ministry as the work 
of clergymen with auxiliary aids among the laity; ministry 
in the New Christendom is the work of laity with auxiliary 
help from theological specialists. 


Task of the New Christendom 
If and when religious professionals renounce the platform 
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of “religious organization” as the center of gravity of Chris- 
tendom, they will begin to engage the laity in conversation 
within the public spheres of contemporary life. This task of 
evoking the New Christendom in the productive and political 
spheres of the metropolis will fall initially, in other words, 
to theological specialists and sensitive laymen. Their task 
is to evoke the latent Church to self-conscious responsibility. 
Hence, the dialogue of Church-in-World is not between reli- 
gious institutions and secular structures but within the 
structure of a secularized world come of age. 


Two types of process are essential in order to open this 
new form of dialogue—reflection and communication. The 
work and skill of religious professionals will be sorely taxed 
as they begin to engage the lay apostolate in these two forms 
of activity; in fact, the missions to industry have already 
disclosed both the difficulty and the possibility of such dia- 
logue. To engage the world on its own ground, even though 
it be the world as concretized in a quasicommitted laity, 
means to renounce the “religious” platform ; hence, the reli- 
gious professional becomes learner as well as a theological 
resource. To engage the world on its own ground is to help 
it to discover that the ground whereon it stands is holy. 


The work of reflection is very difficult in the atmosphere of 
American activism. Even the most insightful Christians in 
our day are impatient with serious reflection, for they wish 
to get on with the job. Gabriel Marcel has well remarked 
that the fundamental difficulty of our world is a refusal 
to reflect, to be open to insight into experience and history. 
Indeed, the nearest semblance of reflection in the metropolis 
is the planning process, and very often this process rushes 
pell-mell towards decisions rather than confronting the deep 
issues which are posed by the new world in the making; that 
is, planning may avoid reflection by contenting itself to 
implement interests. If one were to fix upon a single trait 
which would characterize a style of Christian apostolate in 
this day, it would undoubtedly be a willingness and capacity 
to listen and reflect. Christendom becomes, in the emerging 
era, the listening and reflecting community within the larger 
community, calling men to consider, and reflecting with them 
on behalf of the whole community of mankind. 


The churches are as preoccupied with activism as are other 
organizations of our time. The New Christendom in the 
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metropolis means a renunciation of this substitute activity, 
a moratorium on organizational expansion, and an evocation 
of the reflective community, At this point, the organizational 
fabric of the denominations will be most radically threat- 
ened, for they are preserving an artificial prosperity by an 
exhausting round of activism which temporarily fills the 
void created by spiritual emptiness. This artificial prosperity 
and its corresponding activism will collapse with the shift 
of the center of gravity to spheres of public responsibility. 
The New Christendom, as and if it emerges, undoubtedly 
poses a threat to the continuation of the religious organiza- 
tions as we know them. 


We have felt that laymen could find meaning for their lives 
through faithfulness in their daily work and through loyal 
support of the religious organization, but a benchmark of 
the affluent society is a search for values and meanings which 
transcend industrial activity and reach beyond religious 
organization. Christendom should welcome this emerging 
lay concern for Christian responsibility in the world, but it 
often finds such lay concern a threat to the harmonious oper- 
ation of the religious machinery. For example, the following 
letter to a clergyman from one of his thoughtful laymen 
articulates a widespread lay sentiment which cannot be met 
with organizational activity but calls initially for reflection 
on the historical enterprise in which we are engaged. 


“Recently I have been mulling a problem over in 
my mind. A problem that may not have an answer. 
In fact it may not really be a problem at all. None 
the less I have attempted to discuss the problem 
feeling with others, and as a good many things 
are, it was hard to seriously express in words, the 
feeling you were attempting to convey. It’s even 
harder to lay down the seif erected barriers of so- 
ciety and seriously give vent to your very personal 
feelings; and thus my discussions were on the light 
side but a feeling was conveyed. 


“Basically the problem centers around a feeling of 
unfulfillment—if there is such a word. Many of us 
have reached an age where the children are no 
longer very young and demanding. Our incomes 
while not high are reasonable and we’ve learned to 
live within them. We have the stoves, refrigerators, 
washing machines, home, cars, etc. that our stand- 
ard of living requires. Our jobs while interesting no 
longer take one hundred percent of our available 
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time and we realize we’re in all probability, not go- 
ing to be President, Senator, or a personage of 
State or National importance. 


Now we have time to stop running after the elusive 
target. We can walk at a brisk pace, but we can 
walk. We have the precious commodity of time but 
we are unfulfilled. In former years a man would 
carve a home, with his hands, out of woods. He had _ 
a feeling, an intangible feeling, of accomplishment. 


Today this is not done. The man of yesteryear 
would leave his mark for the generations that came 
after him. Today man earns money and buys his 
needs and a basic unfulfillment comes into being. 


“Tt’s true we leave our children and they reflect 
parental influence. In our employment we try and 
do more than is required, because of an honest in- 
terest and desire to be worthy of our hire. We have 
many acquaintances and a lesser number of friends. 
But this is not sufficient to give the feeling of ac- 
complishment or fulfillment that is necessary. 


“Perhaps this letter does not properly reflect its 
true meaning. It is not intended as a letter of com- 
plaint or of dissatisfaction. It is intended to pose a 
question as to what a man can do; and how he goes 
about doing it; to acquire a feeling that what he is 
doing, or should be doing, is for a purpose, a worthy 
purpose that will give him the quiet satisfaction of 
knowing that he has done something, or is doing 
something, that is unselfishly worth while?” 


We could translate this honest statement as a fundamental 
challenge to the notion of salvation in our churches. The 
pietism of American religiousness and the pseudo-vitality 
of the organization church—our two forms of religious sal- 
vation—are simply atavistic before this authentic sense of 
history and the problem of meaning. If the world at large 
desperately needs to reflect, the churches even more need to 
check their wild flight from meaninglessness and heed the 
lay search for fulfillment as meaning. 


The work of communication is the second aspect of the 
initial stage of the New Christendom. The critical problems 
of metropolitan life are largely manifest as a breakdown 
of communication; at least, so we can interpret the racial 
and social class schism between central cities and suburbs 
and the collapse of communication within local communities 
and between such communities and their so-called political 
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representatives. At every level and in every respect the 
metropolis evidences fragmentation and broken communica- 
tion ; indeed, no organization of the metropolis evidences this 
sickness more profoundly than the churches themselves. The 
New Christendom in the metropolis means a reopening of 
communication within God’s people and within the world, 
which is to say that denominational structures can only be 
treated as secondary associational contexts in the task of the 
New Christendom; in fact, the secondary character of such 
ties is already quite clear in the industrial and inner city 
missions. 


The character of religious activity is further modified by 
concern with processes of communication, for it is clear that 
most of the present “religious” activities are unconsciously 
designed to prevent open communication and to inhibit dis- 
cussion of any important topics. The only break in this pat- 
tern has been effected by the new educational movements. 
One need only pass a week in the precincts of the average 
religious establishment to find oneself totally preoccupied 
with the most insignificant matters, all of which serve as 
barriers both to personal community and to meeting the 
serious issues of the contemporary world. The emergence 
of the New Christendom will mean a self-conscious attempt 
at reconciling confrontation; indeed, pastorate will have to 
be redefined in the light of this task of creating occasions 
for communication and community. 


There has been much talk in recent years of an image of 
the ministry which might be adequate for the contemporary 
world. A special study several years ago suggested the notion 
of the pastoral director as a suitable image, but this notion 
was grounded in the assumption that the private sphere of 
residential association would be the center of gravity of the 
religious enterprise. If the center of gravity shifts to the 
spheres of public responsibility, we can think of the clergy- 
man rather as a Catalyst of Reflection and Communication. 


If the clergyman continues in the privatized, residential 
context, he will be unable to carry the weight of organization 
much longer. An inadequate form generates internal stresses 
which are finally self-defeating, and this is the state of affairs 
in the organization church. The religious professionals know 
that they have been pressed into a backwater of the culture, 
enlisted as unpaid psychiatrists and numbed with a burden 
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of emotional problems to which they succumb more and 
more themselves. The Niebuhr study did little more than 
rationalize this sickness in the name of organizational Chris- 
tianity. A New Christendom, responsible in history before 
God with a mature world, will have to dispense with both 
the clericalism and the dogmatism of such a conception of 
the religious enterprise, for in the New Christendom the 
work of the religious professional will only be in evoking 
and cultivating the emerging ministry of the laity. He will 
not be “directing,” for there will be nothing to direct except 
the public structures in which Christendom is engaged, and 
over these he will have no direction. He will, indeed, bear 
a pastoral responsibility but no more than others in the 
ministering community. Teacher as listener and theological 
critic as learner are probably much nearer the mark in 
understanding the religious professional in the New Chris- 
tendom. 


Conclusion 


If, at times, the contrasts between the emerging Christen- 
dom and the contemporary churches seem sharply drawn, 
this was by design, for we are attempting to discern the 
figure of the new in that which is passing. There is a con- 
spiracy of silence in the churches about the hollowness of 
religious activism and about the precarious psychological 
state of many of the clergy. The religious organizations 
conspire in one way or another to maintain the hyprocisy 
that the religious enterprise is significant, and yet the reli- 
gious professional knows better than anyone else how little 
the religious meanings are penetrating the American con- 
sciousness. Every serious study indicates unequivocally that 
the detachment of Americans from the fundamental mean- 
ings of the Christian message is almost total, whatever be 
the pious phrases that people can still repeat. Gerhard Len- 
ski’s demonstration of the importance of the “religious fac- 
tor” proves, on closer inspection, to be a validation of our 
worst fears about the secularism of religious life.* 


One fundamental reason is set forth here for this wide- 
spread Christian amnesia—the religious enterprise has a 
center of gravity on the periphery of American life, and, 





*For a discussion of this problem, see the author’s “Methodological 
Reflections on ‘The Religious Factor’ ” to appear in the Journal For 
The Scientific Study of Religion. 
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consequently, finds itself assimilated to the private interests 
of residential enclaves. In more general terms, the organi- 
zation has replaced the community and dogmatic clichés 
pass for theological profundities. It matters fundamentally 
and ultimately how Christendom expresses and lives the 
Message, even as it matters absolutely that it live out of the 
Message and not out of the dictates of its own organizational 
interests or the standards of the world. This paper is an 
attempt to pose both the imminence and the promise of the 
New Christendom as we face our responsibility before God 
in the emerging metropolis. 
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THE NEW CHURCH HISTORY 


BY FRANKLIN H. LITTELL 


In 1911 there occurred a major event in the general de- 
velopment of historiography in the United States: the publi- 
cation of the first edition of James Harvey Robinson’s The 
New History.1 Dr. Robinson, professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity until the purge during World War I, attempted in 
his great book to re-define the perspectives of the historical 
discipline. This brilliant piece of writing has had a great 
influence on the subsequent half century of general historical 
writing. And, even though as theologians we find his basic 
theory of history to be faulty, several of his critical points 
are well worthy of reflection in beginning a discussion of 
“the new Church History.” 


The old style of historical writing had suffered from 
several serious faults. First, books written in the old style 
were episodic and melodramatic, being chiefly the chronicle 
of dramatic events in the lives of great men. Second, their 
mood was romantic, exaggerating the importance of indi- 
vidual decisions, single decisions, and critical moments. By 
dissecting such events as “the Fall of Rome” and “the French 
Revolution,” traditionally ascribed traumatic Significance, 
Professor Robinson demonstrated a principle of continuity 
in history; history knows no sudden changes or abrupt re- 
versals. Third, he drove home with powerful insight and 
expression that historical writing may no longer ignore the 
experience of the common folk of the different periods— 
the way in which the ordinary subject lived, ate, believed, 
was housed, died. Fourth, if historians were to cease writing 
exclusively of heroes, ideas, battles and dynasties, and to 
begin to consider the common experience of societies and 
peoples, they must take seriously evidence gathered and 
interpreted in other disciplines—anthropology, psychology, 
sociology, history of other high religions. 


If Professor Robinson’s points are sound for a better 
understanding of the common course of human history, how 





* Robinson, James Harvey, The New History (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1911). 
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much more truly they apply to Church History. For whether 
or not universal history can be related without a regulative 
principle, Church History can only be the history of the 
whole people of God. Yet how much of the writing of Church 
History still perpetuates the old errors, being the romantic 
chronicle of dramatic events in the lives of popes, Christian 
princes and emperors, theologians (the last, perhaps, not 
because of their decisive significance so much as because they 
write the books!). Or when meaning and continuity are 
sought, how often church historical writing falls into the 
style of a painfully positivistic portrayal of denominational 
emergence and triumph—to show how mighty denomina- 
tional oaks have grown from acorns planted in the sixteenth 
century, or perhaps slumbering through dry centuries from 
the apostolic age to flower in the times of restoration—a 
style defective in method and provincial in perspective! Yet 
there is a new and less protection-minded mood in Church 
History, in which we begin to take more seriously the signifi- 
cance of “unbaptized” materials, in which the ecumenical 
perspective is coming forward. 


Church History and the “Re-discovery of the Laity” 


The shift in Church History is related to the “re-discovery 
of the church,” a theme current in ecumenical theological 
circles since the church struggle with Nazism, and frequently 
dated by the publication of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Life To- 
gether (1938). With his life-time of “turning away from 
the phraseological to the real,”? Bonhoeffer early suggested 
that “it would be good to begin a dogmatic treatise for once 
not with the doctrine of God but with the doctrine of the 
church, in order to make clear the inner logic of dogmatic 
construction.’? Church historians of the nineteenth century 
world-view had largely abandoned “church” as a working 
hypothesis. In his inaugural address and subsequently, Pro- 
fessor Ephraim Emerton, the first Winn Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History at Harvard, 


“insisted that all theological presuppositions must 
be strenuously eliminated from the study of church 
history, and rejoiced that for the most part church 


2C£, John Doberstein’s introduction to Life Together (New York: 


Harper & Brothers, 1954), p. 8. 
® Bonhoeffer, Dietrich, Sanctorum Communio (Munich: Chr. Kaiser 


Verlag, 1954), p. 90. 
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historians had indeed acquiesced in the fusion. of 
ecclesiastical and secular history, the former being 
but a chapter of the greater whole.’’* 


Professor Arthur Nagler of Garrett followed his lead in de- 
fining Church History: 


“Tn the broader sense it is that part of the general 
history of mankind which deals primarily with the 
rise and development of the movement known as 
Christianity and its relation to its environment.”® 


Bonhoeffer put the matter bluntly: 


“God does not intend the history of single persons, 
but the history of the community of persons.’ 
“Not religion, but revelation; not religious com- 
munity, but church.’’? 


Only in the material is the spiritual authenticated. There is 
a view, according to Bonhoeffer, which sees 
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. a danger of confusing and mixing the two 
spheres, whereas there can be no such danger in a 
purely spiritual fellowship. This idea, however, is 
a great delusion. According to all experience the 
truth is just the opposite. ... A purely spiritual 
relationship is not only dangerous but also an alto- 
gether abnormal thing.” 8 


In his 1951 presidential address to the American Society of 
Church History, Professor James H. Nichols (then of 
Chicago) affirmed the church: 
“«... Just as one cannot really grasp general revela- 
tion without a particular revelation, so one cannot 
discern direction and meaning in history in general 
without a concrete perception of particular re- 
demption and new life in the church.” ® 
In his presidential address, five years later, Professor L. J. 
Trinterud of McCormick stated succinctly certain assump- 
tions upon which the contemporary church historian must 
operate, and concluded: 





“Williams, George H., Chapter VII in Nash, Arnold, ed., Protestant 
tate im the Twentieth Century (New York: Macmillan Co., 1951), 
p. 150. 

* Nagler, Arthur W., The Church in History (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1929), p. 10. 

* Sanctorum Communio, p. 52. 

* Tbid., p. 104. 

5 Life Together, p. 38. 

* Nichols, James H., “The Art of Church History,” XX Church His- 
tory (1951) 1:8-9, 8. 
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“The most crucial of these assumptions for a 
church historian, of course, is the assumption that 
the church is a community of people redeemed by 
God in history through Jesus Christ. Apart from 
this assumption there would be no church history, 
but rather the history of the Christian religion.” 


The new situation has been summarized by Professor George 
H. Williams, a successor to Emerton in the chair at Harvard: 


“Church History, where it is in league with the new 
theology, is conscious of a fresh sense of vocation 
after the aimlessness or self-apology in the presence 
of the practical field common during the history- 
debunking ‘twenties’.”’ 11 
Working out the implications of the “rediscovery of the 
laity” presents more difficulties for the church historian. He 
can, to be sure, achieve a finer self-consciousness about his 
own vocation with the help of the reports from the Evangeli- 
cal Academies and Lay Institutes of Europe, where a new 
and vigorous restatement of the Reformation doctrine of 
vocatio/Beruf has been applied with remarkable success to 
the problem-complexes of doctors, lawyers, personnel man- 
agers, policemen, elementary school teachers, and even theo- 
logians. But when he tries to view Church History from the 
perspective of the faith, confession, and experience of the 
whole Christian people, he soon discovers how difficult it is 
to find the necessary sources. Most of the extant materials, 
both secondary and primary, center down on main ideas, 
magnetic personalities, dramatic moments. At the August 
1957 meetings of the World Council of Churches in New 
Haven, a project was launched to prepare a volume by a 
dozen or more writers on The Laity in Historic Perspective. 
This summer, after untold difficulties, the volume will go to 
press. The major problem encountered was the simple fact 
that most of the historians who contributed, specialists in 
different periods of Church History, had never tried before 
to interpret the life of the church in terms significantly re- 
lated to the faith and witness of the ordinary member or 


communicant. 


It is in the area of Christian reconstruction and service 
(Diakonia) that the most dramatic advances have been made 





2” Trinterud, L. J., “The Task of the American Church Historian,” 
XXV Church History (1956) 1:3-15, 12. 
1 Williams, George H., loc. cit., p. 173. 
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in understanding the church as the whole Christian people, 
witnessing and ministering. Here the “forgotten man of 
church history,” the layman, is leaving his silent docility 
to participate in the ministry of the whole church. And in 
the process the Word which Professor Kraemer describes in 
the New Testament is being recovered, where 


“all the stress was on the diakonia, the ministry 
of the whole membership, because the Church as a 
whole stood under the same token as its Lord, i.e., 
‘servantship’.” 12 


In the words of Eugen Gerstenmeier, a man of the Christian 
resistance to Nazism, first head of Hilfswerk and now 
“speaker of the house” (Bundestags-priésident) in Bonn, 


“The church of Jesus Christ is a community of life 
based on faith and love. Therefore the church is to 
work together not only as a fellowship of knowledge 
(e.g., in its theology), or as a community of listen- 
ers active in liturgy (in common worship), but is to 
be dedicated above all to service, that is to firm ac- 
tion, for each other and for the needs of the 
world.” 18 


If “church” is explained functionally—in terms of the con- 
fession and ministry of the whole people who hear the Name, 
rather than statically—in terms of some fixed institutional 
or creedal formulae, we begin to move toward a new and ex- 
citing understanding of the place of Church History in the 
curriculum. It is freed from denominational-protectionist 
apologetics, for it lives in that catholic and ecumenical and 
universal setting which St. Augustine stated against the 
Donatists : 


“We Catholics are to be found throughout the whole 
world, for we are in communion with all the earth, 


in every place where the glory of Christ has pene- 
trated. 7 


_The “new Church History” is, then, committed to the 
discussion which is responsible to the whole church. The 


“ Kraemer, Hendrik, A Theology of the Laity (Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1957), p. 140. 

“ Gerstenmeier, Eugen, “Diakonat,” in Littell, Franklin H., and 
Walz, Hans Hermann, eds., Weltkirchenlexikon (Stuttgart: Kreuz- 
Verlag, 1960), col. 274. 

a Augustine: In Ps. 56, a. 13. Cf. also Wagoner, Walter D., “Ecu- 
menicity and Seminary Archaism,” LXXIX Christian Century (1962) 
17:516-18, 
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International Conferences of Church History held at Bossey 
Ecumenical Institute every three years since 1956, and the 
Commission International d’Historie Ecclésiastique Com- 
parée under UNESCO, are at least straws in the wind. In 
his appointed place, the church historian attempts to repre- 
sent (be stellvertretend fiir) the claims of the universal 
church, There are direct implications too for the relation of 
his field to those areas which deal constructively and syste- 
matically with the church’s consensus as to the nature of 
her ministry in the world: systematic theology, social ethics, 
missions, Biblical exegesis. Courses in Church History have 
a service relationship to these disciplines, assisting the multi- 
dimensional dialogue with the past which helps the church’s 
thinking to avoid the perils of a shallow contemporaneity. 
The whole people of God includes those who have died in the 
faith as well as all those today who, wherever found, bear 
the Name. 


With the Incarnation, prophecy is the burden of the whole 
Christian people. At times, the institution may become so 
faithless that individual prophets of the Old Testament type 
again appear. This is not, however, the normative situation 
for the church. Under the Christ-Lord of the world, of the 
church, of history—all of the Laos is called to witness to the 
claims of the Kingdom and its Lord. Again, a true under- 
standing of the prophetic mission has direct implications for 
the doctrine of the church and for the theology of history. 


Church History: A Dialogic Approach 


The life of a theologian is supremely a life of dialogue. He 
must know how to listen as well as to talk. Having a special 
responsibility in relation to the intellectual discipline of the 
church, he is constantly searching for more adequate and 
more communicative ways of stating the truth which the 
church confesses. Having accepted the risk of involvement 
(Engagement), he is aware of the fallibility of his own 
judgment and the necessity of continually checking and cor- 
recting his own understandings by the insights and concerns 
of the brethren. In the wniversitas fidelium, he is pledged 
to take his understandings to the church. In the universitas 
magistrorum ac scolarium, he is a senior member—a spirit- 
ual director to his students as well as lecturer and writer. 
Above all, he is engaged in the dialogue with the past. 
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It is curious how the analogy from the laboratory sciences 
has served sometimes to obscure the style of the dialogue 
with the past, paralyzing both moral responsibility and ac- 
tion. In his Terry Lectures at Yale, A. D. Lindsay said that 
he had once heard a man argue that true scientific objectivity 
required that the scientist so utterly divest himself of moral 
affections and compassion as to rejoice as greatly over the 
discovery of a concentrated poison one drop of which in the 
water supply would destroy a great city as over the dis- 
covery of a specific to end the ravages of a dread disease 
which had long plagued mankind. The man who put forward 
this argument, commented Principal Lindsay, was not a 
scientist but an economist! The whole structure of the situa- 
tion was, in any case, wrongly conceived by the champion 
of a spurious “objectivity.” As Reinhold Niebuhr has 
written: 


“The modern belief that ‘scientific objectivity’ may 
be simply extended from the field of nature to the 
field of history obscures the unity of the self which 
acts, and is acted upon, in history. It also obscures 
the ambiguity of the human self; for the self as the 
creature of history is the same self which must be 
the creator of history.’ 1 


Man is not a spectator, but an actor. It is the “perspective 
of participation” 1* which actually unites the dimensions of 
“science” and “faith” in the historical pursuit. And in this 
setting of moral responsibility, the honest historian will ap- 
pear with a face, i.e., present himself and his presuppositions 
as candidly as does, for example, Professor Kenneth Scott 
Latourette in the Introduction” to his great study of the 
expansion of Christianity. The writer who claims to sit on 
“Cloud Thirteen” may think to avoid responsibility for his 
judgments and his actions; if so, his stance denies his true 
vocation. More serious, however, is the probability that his 
self-deception will communicate itself to his students and 
his readers, leading to serious misunderstandings of the 
nature of the dialogue with the past and its uses. 





* Niebuhr, Reinhold, Faith and History (New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1949), p. 12. 

* Voegelin, Eric, Order and History, I: Israel and Revelation (Baton 
Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1956), p. 1. 

“ Latourette, Kenneth Scott, A History of the Expansion of Chris- 
taanity (New York & London: Harper & Brothers, 1937-45) , 7 vols. Vol. 
I, Introduction. 
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The dialogic approach to the historical enterprise goes 
far toward eliminating the spurious view of “objectivity.” 
Even in the laboratory sciences, the interaction of scientist 
and his materials is open to interesting philosophical dis- 
cussion. In the historical dialogue, we not only listen to the 
fathers and learn from them; there is a profound sense in 
which we speak and act “over against them” as partners in a 
dialogue, “that apart from us they should not be made per- 
fect” (Hebrews 11:40b). 

What is the nature of “the historical method”? Why is the 
identification of “primary sources” so essential—as over 
against the method of the centuries of chroniclers and 
panegyrists who simply copied uncritically the confusion of 
opinions, rumors and facts of earlier “authorities”? 18 Why 
are we so profoundly indebted to Professor Leopold von 
Ranke, who “founded the science of evidence by the analysis 
of authorities... ,”’ and after whom “every historian had to 
inquire where his informant obtained his facts’? 1® Why, in 
the treatment of ideas and writers, are we increasingly 
aware of the importance of the “Sitz im Leben”—an aware- 
ness which the New Testament theologians have perhaps 
better articulated in recent years than the church historians? 
Why is theology itself unintelligible and incommunicable 
when the attempt is made to treat it purely in terms of its 
own inner logic? Why does the “new Church History,” like 
the “new Diakonia,” lean heavily upon Professor Karl Mann- 
heim and his successors who have so clearly demonstrated 
the relationship of group structures and social settings to 
intellectual concepts and presuppositions??° The historian 
who is unaware of his own finitude, error and sin, who 
imagines that a dialogue can occur apart from the awareness 
of the transcendent—to speak in classical terms—is ruled 
by foolishness.” The historian who is also a Christian knows 


GQ, G. Coulton referred to the case of the successful ninth century 
chronicler, Bishop Agnellus of Rovenna, who filled in where he didn’t 
have the materials “with the help of God and the prayers of the breth- 
ren!” Harbison, E. Harris, “The ‘Meaning of History’ and the Writing 
of History,” XXI Church History (1952) 2:105-06. 

2 Gooch, G. P., History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1959), p. 47. 

2 Mannheim, Karl, Ideology and Utopia (New York & London: Har- 
court, Brace & Company/Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952), pp. 240 ff. 

“2 Cf. Voegelin, Eric, “Diskussionsbereitschaft,” in Hunold, Albert, 
ed., Erziehung zur Freiheit (Zurich & Stuttgart: Eugen Rentsch 
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the need for the most imaginative recreation of the true 
historical situation, and the most perceptive approach to the 
persons with whom he is in dialogue, precisely because he 
understands his own angle of vision, his own place in life. 
He carefully avoids the arch-deception which is the pursuit 
of an ideology, to impose upon the past and the present a 
scheme which eliminates ultimate responsibility. As Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Bultmann went on to say in treating the arch- 
deception of the modern, “objective,” world view, “In the 
question of our existence, therefore, the distinction between 
subject and object has to be dropped completely.” 2? 


One can only hold a dialogue among persons who have 
faces. Judicial examination and decision are impossible if 
the only source is something some anonymous individual is 
said to have told Aunt Minnie seven years ago in a town 300 
miles away, although it may not be excessively contempo- 
raneous to remark in this company that much of the under- 
world and extra-legal attack of the radical right on our 
seminaries in recent days is based on this level of so-called 
“evidence.” In the dialogue with the past the same rules 
obtain as in a dialogue among responsible persons here pres- 
ent. Sources must be identified. “Faceless” opinions have 
no place among the educated, the judicious, the responsible. 


One must not do all the talking: i.e., impose upon the past 
some pre-conceived opinions. One must not do all the listen- 
ing: i.e., abjectly fix for all time and eternity, immutable in 
space, prayers and hymns and creeds and institutional ar- 
rangements which were—after all—formed by men such as 
we. And above all, by careful use of exact quotations, quota- 
tion marks, avoidance of the first person singular in writing, 
identification of sources, and the other comparatively recent 
techniques of “the historical method,” known persons must 
be brought forward by the historian in order to make a re- 
sponsible dialogue possible, 


The continuing pursuit of consensus in the community of 
believers cannot go forward on the basis of doctored films, 
photographs or writings, or on the basis of indirect quota- 
tions so corrupted by editorial interjection as to defy com- 
parison with the originals. The “scientific objectivity” of 

* Bultmann, Rudolf, “Welchen Sinn hat es, von Gott zu reden?” in 
fe: und Verstehen (Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1958), 8rd edition, 
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the disciplined historian does not involve suspension of moral 
decision and action; on the contrary, it is the only way re- 
sponsibility can be lived and exercised. There is a technique 
developed in the Bethel Conference on Small Group Work 
which can serve to illustrate the nature of the historian’s 
“objectivity.” A question is brought forward for discussion 
which speedily leads to division into two opposing camps of 
opinion. As feelings run high and two persons appear as the 
“stars” who champion opposing viewpoints, a halt is called 
and each is required to summarize acceptably the position of 
the other party. He is not, of course, required to agree with 
it; but he must keep trying until he states the other position 
in a way that the other person will accept as an accurate 
summation. Frequently it stands revealed that both were 
arguing against straw men, rather than the actual views 
of real persons, and that both groups were valiantly sailing 
for unknown ports, passing each other like ships in the 
night! 


Now this is precisely the obligation laid upon the dialogue 
with the past. The quality of the historian is revealed by 
his ability to recreate and present real persons, who lived in 
real situations, made real decisions, left real confessions of 
faith and other testimonies as their contributions to the dis- 
cussion of what God now intends of and purposes for His 
people. The historian is honor-bound not to live in a limbo 
of suspended moral judgment and action, but rather to state 
as fully and accurately as possible the positions of other 
parties to the discussion. This is his discipline, even if the 
other parties be Hitler, Stalin, or Robert Welch. 


This is the most suitable analogy for ‘‘the historical meth- 
od”: not a doubtful transfer of the style of laboratory tech- 
nique from the natural sciences, but a vital relating of the 
“dialogue with the past” to the contemporary dialogue of 
responsible men. 


The Dialogue with the World 


Most of us have experienced personally the impact of some 
colleague or other who was capable of solving any and every 
problem—which could be solved by a monologue. But many 
questions—and particularly the important ones—cannot be 
brought further except in dialogue. If men trained like us 
in verbal facility stand so derailed in the presence of the 
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peer who has added to his list of degrees the “M.M.” (Master 
of Monologue), think how shorn and helpless is the lay lamb 
who tries to find a genuinely dialogic church situation! Even 
if sometimes he seems more like a wild goat, having organ- 
ized his frustrations with those of others in some “Laymen’s 
League” or “Laymen’s Union” or “Circuit Riders,” closer in- 
spection frequently reveals that he has become wild ina 
sound-proofed room. The post-war laymen’s movement may 
be said to have come to maturity at the first international 
laymen’s conference at Bossey in 1948. It was there that the 
lay leaders present, including some of the most distinguished 
political and economic figures in western Europe, listened— 
as their wont was—for a day and a half to the theologians’ 
talking to them and then interrupted at last. “Our problems 
can’t be solved by lectures or sermons,” they said. “They 
can only be dealt with in discussion (Gesprdch) .” From that 
point on, we have had the beginning of a recovery of dialogue 
—which Eberhard Mueller of Bad Boll terms, along with 
Word and Sacrament, the “third mark” of the true church. 


Of all the various dimensions and directions of the dia- 
logue, the most difficult and also the most potential is “the 
dialogue with the world.” To return to the contemporary 
theological thrust, let us again quote Bonhoeffer: 


“The Christian, unlike the devotees of the salvation 
myths, does not need a last refuge in the eternal 
from earthly tasks and difficulties. But like Christ 
himself . . . he must drink the earthly cup to the 
lees, and only in his doing that is the crucified and 
risen Lord with him, and he crucified and risen with 
Christ. This world must not be permanently writ- 
ten off. In this the Old and New Testaments are at 
one. Myths of salvation arise from human experi- 
ences of the boundary situation. Christ takes hold 
of a man in the center of his life.” 28 


Like other Christian institutions, the seminaries have some- 
times defined the church-world problem in static terms, 
rather than eschatologically—in terms of the tension be- 
tween the world which is being called into being and the 
world which is passing away, and wrong-headed policies 
have resulted. It was the protectionist stance, pure and 
simple, which during the last century led to the flight of 
theology from other disciplines and competing orders of 


* Bonhoeffer, Dietrich, Prisoner for God: Letters and Papers from 
Prison (New York: Macmillan Co., 1957), p. 154 (June 27, 1944), 
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being. While Christian colleges and seminaries were being 
established out on the land, far from the perils of the great 
city and the industrial civilization which created it, higher 
education was rapidly being secularized. Indeed, the very 
support which created the technical universities in Germany 
and the Netherlands and launched the land grant colleges in 
the United States, came from the Pietist churches which 
wanted their children trained technically without risking 
their corruption by contact with the classics of pagan phi- 
losophy and the aesthetics of humanistic studies.24 The price 
we are now paying in the U.S.A. for the earlier protectionist 
policy is that our burgeoning state universities are now sup- 
porting extensive research, writing, and publication in the 
field of religion—without, however (with the exception of 
Iowa’s School of Religion), handling the materials with due 
regard to the integrity of the theological discipline. (It might 
be appropriate to note in passing that here in Toronto there 
was devised many years ago one of the wisest and most 
statesmanlike plans for maintaining the dialogue between 
Christian learning and the so-called “secular” university: 
the “Toronto Plan.” ) 


Yet it is in open encounter with the alternatives that the 
intellectual discipline of the Christians reaches its finest 
heights. The dialogue with the world is not only an obliga- 
tion in terms of the church’s mandate to communicate: it is 
a necessity to the health of the community of faith. 


In the first place, as we have been reminded by the 
twentieth-century church struggle with totalitarian ide- 
ologies, confession of faith is at its best when shaped in en- 
counter with alternative orders of being. A student of the 
early generations of the faith has portrayed the church in 
competition with the alternatives: 


“The Christian Ecclesia is best appreciated when 
observed at work in an intensely religious world in 
competition with the synagogues of the Dispersion, 
the Guilds of the Mystery-Religions, and the 
Schools of Greek Philosophy.” 75 


Practically every early alternative to disciplined Christian 


“Cf, From State Church to Pluralism (New York: Doubleday & 


Company, 1962), pp. 107 f. 
* Angus, 8., The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World (New 
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confession is now rampant in America—incorporated in 
Montanist sects, Gnostic cults, secret salvation societies, 
Stoicism—and certainly nothing good is served for long by 
building an at best temporary “Festung theologica”’ a bit 
above the surface of the raging waters. As Professor Arthur 
Cochrane of Dubuque reminds us in his brilliant study of the 
Barmen Declaration, shortly to be published by Westminster 
Press, a church struggle is “essentially a struggle of the 
church against itself for itself.”2* Great confessions are 
battle-field orders, not armchair creations, and in this world 
the church is at her best as Ecclesia militans. 


Second, and a more subtle problem, is the participation of 
men of the theological disciplines in the inter-disciplinary 
encounter in the university. More and more a fundamental 
encounter seems to be short-circuited by the adding of new 
and “domesticated’’ subjects or departments to the seminary 
curriculum. If a dangerous observation may be risked—for 
the purpose of discussion !—does the addition of programs in 
the fine arts, mass media, counseling skills, business man- 
agement, journalism, etc., really strengthen our role in the 
university or does it reflect our insecurity in the face of the 
secularized university? Is the need for open-faced dialogue 
with other disciplines really served by turning the seminary 
into a kind of Christian university? 


Practical illustrations of an alternative approach, which 
takes “the dialogue with the world” with radical earnestness 
might be in order. Certainly the inter-disciplinary seminars 
at Harvard, between professors and students of the Divinity 
School and the Graduate Schools of Business Administra- 
tion, Law, and Medicine, should be mentioned. The present 
speaker had the privilege at Emory University of conducting 
jointly with a colleague in Political Science a graduate semi- 
nar in the study of totalitarianism (a pathological study 
which lends itself admirably to inter-disciplinary research) , 
with graduate students from Social Ethics, Church History, 
History, Sociology, and Political Science. He would like to 
mention also a seminar in Law and Theology conducted this 
year, and continuing, at Southern Methodist University, led 


* Cochrane, Arthur C., The Church’s Confession Under Hitler (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1962), opening discussion in Chapter I; 
cf., also, Littell, Franklin H., “Die Bedeutung des Kirchenkampfes fiir 
die Okumene,” XX Evangelische Theologie (1960) 1:1-21. 
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jointly by his colleague Dr. Fred Carney and a professor 
from the School of Law. Senior students from the two 
schools applied, and eight were selected from each to partici- 
pate in a program which proved enormously successful in 
stimulating general discussion and educating the partici- 
pants in the larger dimensions of their own education to vo- 
cation, Those who are familiar with the laymen’s movements 
of postwar Europe will readily perceive that this approach 
transfers into the setting of the university some of the les- 
sons learned there as to structuring of an effective dialogue 
between the church and the world.2*7 By means of such pro- 
grams the seminary student is trained in one of his most 
important functions as chaplain to the laity who carry the 
church’s mission in the world: the function of “translator.” 


The central building at Five Oaks Christian Centre, a lay 
institute near Paris, Ontario, is called “The House of the 
Interpreter.” This symbolizes quite wonderfully the thrust 
of the present accent in the newer theology upon ‘‘the aposto- 
late of the laity.”’ Dr. Reinold von Thadden, the founder and 
president of the Kirchentag, said once that the traditional 
response of churchmen to the laymen’s questions was this: 
to take the laymen’s questions, restate them in terms of ques- 
tions to which the church has long had answers, and then to 
give back to the laymen answers to questions which they 
never asked. Professor J. C. Hoekendijk of Utrecht, also for 
years a leader in the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
once put the problem another way, in saying that the trouble 
with the church is that she tells the blind that the lame walk, 
the captives that the blind receive their sight, and those in 
chains that the deaf hear. The alert laymen have come to 
feel, also in the European establishments, that the Word 
doesn’t mean much until it takes on concrete significance, 
until incarnate in social structures and living tissue. He feels 
that he is properly involved in the discussion which formu- 
lates decision as well as in the listening role, and that his 
participation prevents the formulation from being esoteric 
and irrelevant. He senses, in short, that the ordination of 
his baptism into the ministry of the church is at stake. The 
seminary student, the young pastor-in-training, needs to 
learn early and well the function of translating back and 


* Littell, Franklin H., The German Phoenix (New York: Doubleday 
& Company, 1960), Chapter VI; cf., also, “Can America Adopt the 
Evangelical Academy?” XLIII The Christian Scholar (1960) 1:39-45. 
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forth between those whose vocation is to formulate the in- 
tellectual discipline of the church—perhaps with the title, 
“Professor of Theology (Church History)” or “Professor of 
Theology (Social Ethics)’—and those whose vocation is to 
be the growing edge of the church in the world. 


In Conclusion 


It will be perceived that the writer does not believe that 
God’s purpose for His Church has been exhausted, or that 
our fathers had resources available to which we are not 
privy. He agrees with Professor Philip Schaff’s proclama- 
tion in the last year of his life, in an address to the Eastern 
Synod of the German Reformed Church: 


“The Reformation of the 16th century is by no 
means the last word which God has spoken to His 
people. He has other and greater Pentecosts in 
store.” 28 


We do not simply study the past to understand the present, 
as many commencement speakers have just been announc- 
ing: the ocean of facts is infinite, and without an organizing 
principle the study of the past is meaningless. Neither do 
we accumulate infinite detail concerning the present, for the 
same truth obtains. Rather is “church” an eschatological 
concept: it is the shape of things to come which gives mean- 
ing to her history. As Bonhoeffer put it, 


“The church of the Holy Scripture—and there is 
no other ‘church’—lives from the end. Therefore it 
reads all Holy Scripture as the book of the end, of 
the new, of Christ . . .’’ 29 


This means, in summary, that the true theologian has a 
prophetic role. To the extent that he is self-conscious about 
his vocation, he will not only seek to further the dialogue 
within the church, with the past, with the world, but he will 
strive to effect those structures which work to sustain and 
strengthen the seminary itself as a community which lives 
in anticipation of the Kingdom. 


It is in the Christ, by whom all things were made, and by 
whom not anything was made that was made (see John 1:3), 


* Quoted in Schaff, David H., The Life of Philip Schaff (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897), p. 472. 


® Bonhoeffer, Dietrich, Creation and Fall: A Theological Interpreta- 
tion of Genesis 1-3 (New York: Macmillan Co., 1959), p. 8. 
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that order is given also in Church History. We, too, are His 
creatures. We cannot talk responsibly about Church History 
apart from love of the church, apart from awareness of who 
we are and what time it is, here and now. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AND THE 
NEGLECT OF THE GOSPEL 


by WALTER G. MUELDER 


Is theological education neglecting the Gospel for the sake 
of the institution? This question addressed to the A.A.T.S. 
by the program committee must be answered by a qualified 
“ves.”’ Another way of formulating the issue is this: do our 
theological schools now perform the function that under God 
they are called to perform? These are leading and open- 
ended queries. In what respects or to what extent does theo- 
logical education neglect the Gospel for the sake of the 
institution? What institution are we thinking of? The 
Church? The seminary? What is the present situation which 
disturbs us into asking whether our schools of theology are 
functionally relevant? What are the functions which they 
should perform? Is there a pattern of hierarchy in the ends 
which are involved in determining the functions of the semi- 
nary? The church is institutionalized socially by the internal 
power of the gospel and by the external pressures and influ- 
ences of its environment. The seminary, it is said, is insti- 
tutionalized by its obligation to provide leaders for the 
church. Is the seminary related to the world indirectly 
through the church or directly? Must the seminary wait for 
the reform and renewal of the church? In loyalty to the 
gospel how does theological education institutionalize itself 
with reference to the church and the world? These and many 
other questions require much more study than they have 
hitherto received. 


In preparation for the Amsterdam Assembly in 1948 
Jacques Ellul wrote a critical essay about the churches in 
the European situation. His charges have a wider applica- 
tion than Europe alone. He said: (1) the Church has left 
the care and the protection of man to others both intellectu- 
ally and socially; (2) the Church has left to others the re- 
sponsibility for revolution; and (3) the Church has left to 
others the responsibility for the spiritual life of the peoples. 
He called the church to a mission of “permanent revolution” 
and charged that the church had lost sight of the fact that 
an order of God exists, accepting instead the established 
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order of things. Relating these questions to our Association 
we must ask: (1) Have the seminaries contributed to the 
churches’ neglect of the care and protection of man, leaving 
this to others? (2) Have the seminaries a share in the guilt 
that has left to others the initiative for social change and for 
revolution? (8) Have the seminaries drifted with the 
churches in leaving to others the responsibility for the spirit- 
ual life of the peoples? Ellul does not charge that the Church 
has deliberately renounced these three basic functions, but 
he does seem to say that institutional drift has caused them 
to neglect the gospel and the mission of the Church. 


Each of us has at one time or another complained about 
institutional drift. Our AATS work-book keeps us at insti- 
tutional tasks on a wide frontier. Thus, for the sake of the 
Association and its service to the schools we are involved in 
constitution revision, a long treasurer’s report, procedural 
and accreditation problems, foundation requests and culti- 
vation, and the like. ‘“‘Getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers.” Most of us spend a large investment of time in 
organizational devotion. A typical urban leader today is 
related to perhaps a hundred fifty corporate bodies. Few 
of us are committed to the administrative heresy of neglect- 
ing the organization for the sake of the Gospel. On the other 
hand, all of us may be guilty of neglecting the Gospel by not 
making a radical reappraisal of institutions in the new 
social situation. 


It is interesting and perhaps significant that these ques- 
tions come at the very time when there has been widespread 
discussion of the renewal of the Church. It is a time also 
when church attendance has been fairly good and member- 
ship has been proportionally high in relation to the past. 
These questions come after a quarter of a century of rising 
interest in Biblical theology and of a lambasting of liberal- 
ism, reason, and the social gospel—all of which were 
supposed to have neglected the real gospel through accom- 
modation to worldly social process. There has been a full 
generation of talk about the kerygma, and still we are not 
saved. Paradoxical as it may seem the so-called recovery 
of theology from bondage to philosophy, the so-called recov- 
ery of the gospel from bondage to systematic theology, and 
the so-called recovery of “existence” from bondage to “es- 
sence” have not brought salvation to the seminaries or to 
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the churches. Just how potent do we think we are and who 
is listening to us? 


We tend to think that the Gospel is an independent social 
variable that influences but is not shaped by society. It has 
power, and if we do not neglect it, it will shape and even 
create institutions! Then we tend to think that our fresh 
formulations in using the slogans of renewal and obedience, 
of witness, service, and unity are also independent variables. 
Of course, we do not think of them as slogans, for we intend 
to mean real renewal, real obedience, witness, service, and 
mission. We do not stop to consider to what extent these 
ideas are themselves functions of wider social movements 
and institutional adjustments. 


I am not in this connection trying to relativize the gospel 
or to reduce the urgency of obedience. I am not seeking to 
diminish the demand of the vertical dimension in recognizing 
the social drift of cultural change, but I am calling at the 
outset for a clearer self-awareness of seminaries and 
churches to their functions as dependent and as independent 
variables in social situations. It is apparent to critics of the 
social gospel, for example, that as a movement it was not as 
much an innovator for social justice as its proponents as- 
sumed. There was considerable accommodation to progres- 
sive humanitarian movements as well as reinforcement of 
them between 1870 and 1930. It is apparent to European 
critics that all American theology shows the influence of 
American social forces. It is also more apparent to Ameri- 
cans than to Europeans how much the theology of crisis was 
a reflection of the European situation. Similarly the Asians 
see Western Christianity and we see Asian Christianity in 
different perspectives. And we have differing opinions as to 
when and where the gospel qua gospel is being proclaimed 
and taught or when and where it is being compromised in 
syncretism. Much of our theological self-criticism is shallow 
and superficial. We have not paid the price in adequate 
methodology and spiritual humility to understand the dilem- 
mas of leadership either of the churches or of the seminaries. 
We have not only often neglected the Gospel for the sake of 
making our institutions in some sense successful, but we 
have neglected the disciplines of radical self-awareness. If 
we had this radical self-awareness, we would deal with each 
other in ways less characteristic of our worldly culture and 
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perhaps our institutions would exhibit a degree of Christian 
community which we long for but do not see evident. As 
Christian communities our theological schools are frequent- 
ly anemic, apathetic, and complacent when they should be 
joyous, confident, and evangelistic. 


During the past three decades the seminaries have placed 
a great deal of stress on Biblical theology. The Bible has, 
we may say, come back into its own. There has been a strong 
protest against American pragmatism and against every 
tendency to equate theology with applied anthropology. To 
bring theology back to a central place the category of revela- 
tion has received major attention; and faith has become the 
basic relationship to the great event of God’s disclosure, the 
person of Jesus Christ who is the center of that event. 
Christology and eschatology have been significant terms not 
only in Biblical departments and in Systematic theology but 
in historical theology and Christian Ethics as well. Consid- 
ering all this discussion we can hardly claim that the Gospel 
has been entirely neglected in theological education. 


In this period the doctrine of the Church has also been 
revived and deepened. The great Oxford Conference facing 
the rising tide of totalitarianism in political life gave it seri- 
ous attention and threw out the challenge and the spiritual 
imperative: “Let the Church be the Church!” But not only 
in the Life and Work Movement was the distinctively theo- 
logical reality of the Church emphasized, it was equally if 
not more focal in the work of Faith and Order. The conflu- 
ence of theological studies in the Biblical field and on the 
nature, unity, and mission of the Church has been particu- 
larly notable since 1948. Those working in the Commission 
on Faith and Order have repeatedly acknowledged that prog- 
ress in their work is traceable to new developments and re- 
considerations in Biblical theology, both exegetical and 
synoptic. 

There are those who still complain that the authority of 
Revelation and the dignity of the Church are not sufficiently 
recognized in the American scene and that this absence of 
recognition is the basis of lack of a specifically Christian tone 
in American Protestant ethical thought. If this is true, it is 
not due to lack of change of emphasis in theological educa- 


tion. 
At the present time there seems to be a good deal of fer- 
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ment on how a gospel centered doctrine of the Church af- 
fects the theory and practice of the parish. The theology of 
the parish seems to be an especially vigorous effort to renew 
the witness of the Christian community in the world. For 
several years we have heard that the real ministry of the 
Church is that of the laity. From Evanston to New Delhi 
this theology of the laity has been a rising crescendo. The 
laity, it is said, “must be urged to resist the claims of the 
organization and to put their efforts into being people who 
work for Christ in the world, that is, directly in their jobs. 
They must be encouraged to do their interceding for the 
world, not in a prayer group of religious people, but from 
their place in the world, and to try there to bear the burdens 
of others.” Such pleas are now commonplace in intersemi- 
nary conferences, pastors’ institutes, and church assemblies 
of many kinds. 


Given these evidences of attention to the vertical dimen- 
sion of revelation and the new concern for the ministry of the 
laity in the world, is it fair, one may ask, to state that theo- 
logical education lacks radical self-awareness and that the 
gospel is neglected for the sake of the institution? 


The nineteenth century has been characterized as domi- 
nated by the idea of continuity. In his presidential address 
before the American Theological Society in 1962 Professor 
L. Harold DeWolf showed how in field after field nineteenth 
century thinkers were fascinated by the linkages among 
physical, biological, social, and cultural phenomena. Religion 
was no exception. There was much evidence for what H. 
Richard Niebuhr called “the Christ of Culture.” By way of 
contrast the twentieth century is characterized as an era of 
discontinuity. Kierkegaard’s minor theme (i.e. minor in the 
nineteenth century) of the qualitative difference between 
time and eternity became a major theme beginning with 
Barth. Imperial peace gave way to major wars. The status 
quo has been rocked by revolution. The emphasis on dis- 
continuity has not only affected theology and social science, 
but it has also been evident in the theories of the physical 
sciences. In other words, the accent on discontinuity in the 
twentieth century pays much more tribute to the nisus to- 
ward consistency in culture than the theologians may be 
aware of, 
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But we are now in a new era. Despite the dangers of un- 
speakable terror, mankind is groping for new continuities. 
There is no salvation in a radical discontinuity between time 
and eternity. The ecumenical movement, the quest for inter- 
national ethos, for a universal Bill of Rights and Freedoms, 
for an effective UN, for common markets—all show how the 
themes of discontinuity find their meaning in a wider con- 
text of continuity. Their relationship is dialectical. 


The extent of our involvement in secular institutional proc- 
esses in the neglect of the Gospel might be more apparent 
to us if we could fully understand the causes for example, of 
the dropping enrollments and the falling quality of appli- 
cants for admission in the divinity schools. I fear that super- 
ficial and facile, pious and pessimistic, self-accusing and 
world-accusing reasons will crowd out careful and thorough 
appraisals. Meanwhile I am certain that we neglect the gos- 
pel for the sake of our institutions in our quest for students, 
especially the good ones. When I was a boy I heard the 
farmers say “When the fodder is low, the horses bite each 
other.” I am convinced that young men are not introduced 
to the gospel properly when they ask “What do you offer me 
in aid?’; when they choose seminaries on the basis of the 
highest scholarships, including bed and board; and when 
they go through the same process in getting their first church 
appointments. There is growing competition among the 
seminaries for students and for first-rank teachers. There 
is grave danger of deteriorating relationships among our 
schools because of students, teachers, and money. In some 
situations non-denominational seminaries play the ecumeni- 
cal promotional theme as if church-related schools were 
archaic and outside the ecumenical realm. In other situa- 
tions the denominational seminaries are over-protective in 
recruitment and defensive with respect to the alleged aggres- 
sions of non-denominational institutions. The net result of 
this kind of rivalry is to encourage an individualism in stu- 
dents and faculty which inhibits the development of Christian 
community and makes the Gospel of little effect in shaping 
the institution as it otherwise could. 


Many years ago as a graduate student one summer at the 
University of Wisconsin I overheard the political science 
students say, “How shall we study our political science to- 
day? The way the text book says or the way they do it at the 
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other end of the avenue?” Students are both naive and per- 
ceptive. Sooner or later they may discover whether the 
divinity school and the church are or are not a “stained glass 
jungle.” 


Seminaries are required to do many things today which 
formerly were accomplished more fully in the pre-seminary 
experience of students. They are less certain of their call- 
ing; they know little about the Bible; their spiritual exer- 
cises and disciplines are undeveloped; and they are more 
likely to be looking for institutional security rather than for 
an opportunity to proclaim Christ and to render radical 
Christian leadership. These problems tend to make the 
divinity schools more introverted and self-absorbed and they 
weaken the radiance of Christian community. Too many 
students are looking for the seminary to provide community 
rather than creating it as an obedient response to a call joy- 
ously heard. 


I wish to return for a moment to the fact of falling enroll- 
ments. No one knows the total pattern of causal factors, so 
I will not pose as an expert on this subject. I will, however, 
risk one observation. Students have always entered the 
ministry from a number of motives and some of them are 
mixed. I am not questioning student sincerity nor the legiti- 
macy of some motives which are not specifically Christian. 
Often we do not ourselves know all the factors which impel 
us to choices. However, up until now men, by and large, 
improved their relative social status almost automatically 
by entering the ministry. Education re-inforced upward 
mobility. But in any case leadership, social recognition, pro- 
fessional standing and many other factors supported the 
transition from where one’s family was to where one felt 
called to be. The ministry had many collateral advantages. 
By and large the movement of men going into the ministry 
was from the rural to the urban setting, from the lower to 
the upper income classes, and from parochial restraints to 
freedom through leadership. Those denominations which 
had already been urbanized many decades ago have drawn 
heavily from the denominations which were still in the 
transitions mentioned above. Now that the nation has be- 
come largely urbanized in spirit as well as in fact, the long 
range social factors are catching up with church ministerial 
leadership. Recruitment for the ministry is now increasing- 
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ly “against the stream.” The specifically Christian commit- 
ments have to be stronger; the institutional factors of the 
secular order do not automatically support the higher call. 


The institutional determinants of our situation are chal- 
lenging and sobering when we remember that falling enroll- 
ments affect churches regardless of doctrinal heritage or 
polity or current up-to-dateness in theology; it should be 
ecumenically humbling to realize that racial segregation and 
discrimination are no respecters of creed and that the 
“suburban captivity of the churches” is an interfaith 
phenomenon. 


I shall return to several questions about denominational 
institutions later in this presentation, but should at this 
point turn our attention to the new ecumenical situation. 
Have the seminaries accepted the reality of the new ecumeni- 
cal situation? Is theological education ahead of or behind the 
ecumenical dialogue on the major issues? Do the seminaries 
help the churches find an ecumenical conscience on matters 
in which they ought to adopt or adjust respecting doctrine, 
polity, or church order? Do theological educators take suffi- 
cient initiative in finding the areas in which the churches can 
do together the things which conscience does not prevent 
them doing? Or, do the seminaries actually contribute to the 
complacency, self-absorption, and introversion of the 
churches? At a time when much is made of the ministry of 
the laity, do the seminaries show any signs of modifying 
their built-in clericalism? 


Walter D. Wagoner’s thesis that the structure of theologi- 
cal education is still pre-ecumenical and therefore becoming 
increasingly archaic can hardly be challenged (‘““Ecumenicity 
and Seminary Archaism,” Christian Century, April 25, 
1962). His main thrust is against “unjustifiable denomina- 
tionalism.” I would like to have seen him recognize as well 
that much nondenominationalism is also pre-ecumenical 
since it rests on assumptions of unity and co-operation more 
reminiscent of the unchurchly ‘twenties than of the era of 
the World Council of Churches. All seminaries should con- 
sider seriously the criteria and guiding principles with 
which the Commission on Institutionalism concluded its 
report for Faith and Order, entitled “Institutionalism and 
Unity” (The Old and New in the Church, 1961). 
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1. Self-criticism and Renewal. The Church’s social role 
as a conserver of traditional values tends to emphasize the 
maintenance function of institutions. Theological education 
as a servant of the Church is therefore in danger of inhibit- 
ing initiation and innovation. For its part the Church is 
likely to regard the seminary as a service station. In this 
situation theological education must re-establish its role as 
critic and leader. 


2. Actualizing the Nature and Purpose of the Church. 
This criterion asks of churches whether they exhibit the 
common life proper to the Body of Christ. It inquires 
whether church policies are effectively focused on mission 
in the world. In relation to this criterion theological edu- 
cation must inquire whether it is fully dedicated to the whole 
nature and purpose of the Church. Seminaries are tempted 
to develop a world apart, a society indulging in group solil- 
oquy, speaking an introverted language, imagining that its 
world is the real one and that church and society do not know 
what is really real. I know of divinity schools where Chris- 
tian existentialism is the current pass-word but where there 
is hardly any common corporate existence. 


The built-in clericalism of the seminaries is due in part to 
the defective idea of the nature and purpose of the Church 
that still dominates the curriculum and in part to the lack 
of evangelical commitment and zeal. Despite the perorations 
on the laos, the people of God, on the laity as standing on 
the frontier of the kingdom, and as being the bridge between 
the Church and the world, relatively little attention has thus 
far been given as to how they are equipped by the Church 
for their ministry in the world. Educational focus is still 
on the clergyman as an authority figure and on the church 
as organized around him and on his effectiveness and pro- 
ductivity. Consequently, the seminary’s relationship to the 
ministry of the laity is vague and indirect. To be capable of 
training the laity with theology adequate for mission is to 
redirect much of the theological curriculum. 


This defective controlling idea of the Church is also due 
to a lack of concern for the evangelical mission of the people 
of God. Passion for personal and social salvation is lacking. 
The sense of responsibility for aggressively taking the Gos- 
pel to the people is blunted. Such spiritual weakness reflects 
little vital faith, flickering hope, and formalized love. 
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Present failure of the seminaries to train men for effective 
communication with scientists, lawyers, engineers, col- 
leagues in the “helping professions,” business and labor lead- 
ers, and the like testifies to an institutional posture which 
says “Come to us”! This posture fails to communicate the 
idea that mission is hope in action. Nothing would dissolve 
the unhealthy remnants of clericalism more effectively than 
education oriented in equipping the laity for ministry in the 
world, with appropriate field experience, and with the facul- 
ty giving a living demonstration in their own inter-profes- 
sional settings. 


3. Apostolic Continuity and Flexibility. “The essential 
institutions of the apostolic tradition—Word, Sacraments, 
and Ministry—are the visible means and signs of its identity 
through the ages.” There is a danger that the forms in which 
these are embodied will be treated as institutional absolutes 
and that theological students will be unacquainted with the 
wide range of forms which the whole church has developed in 
its various traditions. On the other hand, there is the danger 
of such novel innovation in the seminaries as to violate the 
principle of continuity. In this field the seminaries need to 
ask themselves whether they are aware of both the classical 
traditions and the contemporary modes of indigenization 
of word, sacrament, and ministry. 


4, Ecumenical Awareness. “Interdenominational efforts 
and union projects require an imaginative awareness of 
ecumenical realities and opportunities on the part of both 
denominational leaders and the rank and file.” It is a sad 
commentary on many seminaries that they are not abreast 
of developments in the ecumenical dialogue and often are 
uninformed of the study projects in process in the World 
Council of Churches. Ecumenical utterances on the part of 
denominational leaders are often far removed from the 
everyday administrative practices of the schools. In how 
many curricula is there a case study of the Church of South 
India, of the meaning of the admission of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church and of Pentecostal churches into the WCC, or of 
the issues in the merger conversations in the U.S.A. that 
cut across historical patterns of polity, orders, or doctrine? 
Where are prayers being said for the ecumenical council 
called by Pope John? How eagerly are opportunities for 
conversation with Roman Catholics perceived and cultivated? 
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5. Functional Adequacy. “The ecumenical movement by 
its very existence confronts the churches with a new test of 
functional adequacy. The existing institutional structures 
of the churches are obsolescent; although they may have ef- 
fectively served denominational purposes in a pre-ecumeni- 
cal age, they are now no longer functionally adequate to the 
transcendent purposes and challenges of the Church Uni- 
versal.” 


There is today a great mobility among the laity as they 
move across denominational boundaries. They are ready 
for theological leadership that is functionally adequate to 
serve the new situation. They have expressed in many ways 
a tremendous interest in the conversations which have be- 
gun among official representatives of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, the Methodist Church, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the United Church of Christ. In every theologi- 
cal school where seminarians from one or more of these tra- 
ditions are studying it would be well for inquiries to be 
conducted on the major issues involved in a prospective 
merger of these churches. Even if union is indefinitely post- 
poned, the education for functional adequacy in such a union 
would be a tremendous asset. 


Church and seminary leaders should ask themselves 
whether they can effectively recruit the best young people 
for ecclesiastical institutions that are obsolescent and func- 
tionally inadequate. 


6. Coherence and Diversification. One of the ways in 
which the gospel is neglected today is through the rationali- 
zation that a multiplicity of Christian groups insures 
“healthy competition and free enterprise in religion.” Of 
course, both coherence and diversification are needed in the 
Church as in all large organizations. But theological educa- 
tion today is an uneconomical, inefficient, and spiritually in- 
defensible splintering and diffusion of resources. Coherence 
and diversity must be found on a higher level of relationships 
than now obtain. Such a higher level of organic pluralism 
can only be found by bold experimentation among the 
churches and their seminaries. 


7. Sensitivity to Recognized Need. In the last forty years 
a great diversity in specialized ministries has developed. 
This diversity is a response to recognized need in church and 
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society. Religious education, pastoral counseling, industrial 
chaplaincy, survey and planning, religious drama, liturgical 
arts, social work, camping, recreation leadership, mass com- 
munications—are all reflected in the curriculum and in 
specialized professorships. In this development of speciali- 
zation the ministry is not unlike the developments in medi- 
cine. The generalist tends to be replaced by the specialist. 
One of the dangers in this trend is that the teachers of the 
specialties presuppose that the Gospel is being provided else- 
where and that the specialists can concentrate on the means 
and procedures of their new art. Pieces of theology mixed 
with secular expertise become nostrums of salvation. 


Three issues emerge: (a) the divinity school has the op- 
portunity and the obligation to see that the gospel as a whole 
along with an understanding of the church as a whole are 
required as a foundation for all specialized forms of the min- 
istry. (b) Each specialization tends to get established in a 
church bureau with new professional standards and self- 
conscious rigid structures. (c) Moreover, though specializa- 
tion is inevitable there is the danger that it is selected by 
overprotected theologues from the central and comprehen- 
sive leadership of a local church. 


8. Situational Relevance. The criterion of situational 
relevance gets us back to the opening question of this dis- 
cussion. Have the churches and their seminaries become so 
involved in the passing situation that they have neglected 
the gospel? Relevance is an aspect of the incarnation and a 
restatement of the church’s historical reality. “It is a notori- 
ous fact,” says the report on Institutionalism, “that ecclesi- 
astical institutions tend to stabilize the contingencies of a 
hallowed past by elevating them to the dignity of the time- 
less. This is a subtle form of unhistorical docetism which 
overlooks the basic truth that it is the function of the insti- 
tutional life of the Church to let the eternal and the past 
become a living reality here and now.” The idea of situational 
relevance embodies the dilemma of leadership. Too great a 
focus on gospel purity may isolate leadership from persons 
and groups deeply enmeshed in the secular order; too great 
accommodation to present historical actualities may mean 
disobedience to the gospel. Noninvolvement in the perplexi- 
ties of church life on the part of theologues may mean a 
three-year stint in Utopia. The image of the minister which 
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is crystallized in Utopia may be shattered on the power struc- 
tures of an urban parish. On the other hand, the man who 
has no Gospel vision but is a parish success may be just an 
institutional operator who builds a club and thinks it is the 
Church. 


That is the great scandal—that a man be an institutional 
success and not have communicated the gospel! 


The doctrine of situational relevance should be linked with 
the doctrine of permanent revolution which Jacques Ellul 
proposed in 1948 as a criterion for the mission of the Church 
in Europe. If the Church is not seriously related to the in- 
tellectual and social needs of people, if it leaves the spiritual 
care of people to others, and if it does not participate in on- 
going economic and political revolution, it is not helping to 
bring a responsible society into being. The Church cannot 
reform and renew itself without reforming and renewing 
society. The Church cannot transform society unless it is 
itself renewed. It cannot be renewed unless it is obedient, 
but obedience is without hope unless it has a vision of its 
mission. Mission is hope in action in the midst of our his- 
torical situation. Hope draws its substance from faith in 
one who is at once the disclosure of ultimate reality and the 
power of salvation. The crisis of our present situation does 
not provide the standards of judgment or of adequate strate- 
gy. These can only come from the Christ who is concrete in 
time and eternity. The spot value gets its meaning from the 
field value in which it has its setting. 


In their efforts to be relevant many exponents of Christian 
ethics have embraced what they call either an existential or 
a situational ethic. They wish to avoid the fallacies of 
legalistic deductions from Biblical propositions and impera- 
tives. They wish to avoid moralism and moralistic activism. 
They sometimes charge that the churches have faith in their 
programs and that they spend all their time, including the 
sermon, in telling people what to do. They seem not to have 
faith in the power of Christ to motivate, convict, convert, 
and transform. Such criticisms are quite prevalent in semi- 
nary circles. I have some sympathy with these protests, but 
they also leave much to be desired, for they encourage, de- 
spite their appeals to existence and to situational decision 
their opposites—a certain abstractness, a spectator posture, 
albeit that of a participant spectator. 
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Existential and situational ethics make a play for realism 
and responsibility. But in their efforts to fulfill the goals of 
realism and responsibility they often fall prey to expediency 
and unwarranted compromises. The practical proposals and 
judgments of our most distinguished proponents of situa- 
tional discrimination in ethics have not been conspicuously 
distinctive from a Christian point of view. What have the 
churches to say in a united way regarding the crisis of nu- 
clear warfare that threatens all mankind with destruction 
and which lays on all the constant conflict of competing ter- 
ror and the monstrous burdens of profligate armament? In 
this arena of judgment and action the churches lack a clear 
and unequivocal voice in part because of their yet unresolved 
and basic differences about peace as primarily strategic or as 
based on more absolute or vertical judgment. And yet, we 
say Christ makes a difference not only in our attitudes to- 
ward a crisis but also in how we evaluate and resolve a crisis! 
At times the churches give the impression of only doing in 
an amateurish way what the secular politicians attempt in a 
more professional way. Some of these church amateurs 
under the banner of “realism” and the attendant desire to 
operate with sound “strategy” tend to stifle or to ridicule the 
voices of those who regard the distinctive message of the 
Christian ethic in its more absolute formulations as being 
truly “realistic.” This conflict was evident at the New Delhi 
Assembly. This conflict strengthens the voice of those who 
would withdraw the Church into merely “spiritual” func- 
tions in society. If the Church can only duplicate poorly what 
the politicians of power in this world do a little better, the 
future of the social witness of the Church as well as its 
service in the public sphere is uninspiring indeed. To my 
mind too much of the ethical leadership in our seminaries 
as in our churches neglects the judgment and salvation of 
Christ for the sake of preserving certain strategic national, 
western, and ecclesiastical institutions. 


Theology, ethics, and concrete commitments operate on 
three levels but these three levels ought to be consistent and 
coherent with each other. At the lowest level are the norms 
of daily decision which comprise the mass of directives and 
values of work, play, and family life. Above these are the 
ideal values which give meaning to these concrete norms of 
behavior. At the highest level are the ultimate beliefs which 
anchor these ideal values in the creative and redemptive 
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reality of God. The level of beliefs is functionally very ab- 
stract unless it clearly guides the ideal values which in turn 
give meaning to the norms of daily decisions. Contemporary 
Christian teaching tends to specialize at the top two levels, 
but it has turned over to others—including the TV advertiz- 
ers—the instruction of the people on how they are to fill 
their hours from day to day. For fear of being charged with 
moralism, legalism, and old fashioned Methodism and Puri- 
tanism church instruction has not been situationally relevant 
in fact. It has gained a certain sophisticated amoral theology 
which reflects on the generally sorry condition of mankind, 
but it has failed to spell out what the gospel means in every- 
day terms. In so doing it has fulfilled the functional require- 
ments of middle class morality—theological beliefs that are 
comfortable, ideal values that are acceptable, and spot values 
that leave the individual to do what he pleases among his 
secular alternatives. At the cutting point of daily decision 
the churches do not confront their members. The gospel is 
referred to higher levels. In this kind of ethical thinking 
everyday situations are bound to be seen as a sea of confused 
relativity. The seminaries have to ask whether they have 
given the churches a generation of ministers who seldom 
take a stand on concrete controversial issues but who only 
point to ideal values and ultimate beliefs. Recent empirical 
studies show that for whatever reason the typical Protestant 
minister does operate in this way. 


I come now to my concluding observations. Theological edu- 
cation is tomorrow’s church leadership living in anticipa- 
tion. If that leadership is to be prophetic and redemptive it 
must be ecumenical and it must be concretely related to the 
operative values of mankind’s basic institutions. If that 
leadership is tomorrow living in anticipation then the obli- 
gations of tomorrow require a major reformation in the 
seminaries. This reformation has to do with its recruitment 
of students and faculty, with the ecumenical quality of its 
common life, with the reconstruction of the curriculum, and 
with its approach to theology and ethics. The ecumenical 
situation has made the churches obsolescent and it has made 
both denominational and nondenominational theological 
schools obsolete. In saying this I recognize that the AATS 
presupposes the continuation of denominational and non- 
denominational schools and urges greater denominational 
support of seminaries. Nevertheless, an ecumenical seminary 
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is neither denominational nor non-denominational. The true 
ecumenical seminary has yet to be created and it is our task 
to bring it into being. The ecumenical movement is situated 
within a global social context. It is a disloyalty to the gospel 
for the Church to recognize that the state department must 
be loyal to the UN and must operate globally at all times and 
then to proceed with its own institutions as if they were not 
obligated to approach their work in a radically global man- 
ner. Ecumenical churchmanship cannot be cultivated in iso- 
lation. All personal and group relationships are transformed 
when we think in an inclusive context. But this means that 
we must as theological educators take seriously the nature 
of the unity which God wills in each local place. Our witness 
and our service in the mission of the church require the 
reformation of our institutional life in obedience to the 
gospel. 
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THE PROPHETIC RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


by SAMUEL H. MILLER 


In a novel, Auto da Fe, by Elias Canetti, several years old 
and not at all among the best sellers, George Kien, a psychol- 
ogist, runs a home for 800 mentally disturbed patients. 
Somewhat successful in his treatment, he often met his cures 
as he walked about the streets of Paris. As the novelist de- 
scribes it, “he would be embraced and almost knocked down, 
like the master of some enormous dog coming home after a 
long absence. Under his friendly questions, he... waited for 
just one such little comment ...as ‘How empty and stupid 
my life is now. .. .’ Instead compliments and invitations 
rained on him. His ex-patients looked plump, well and com- 
mon. When they had still been his friends and guests, they 
were troubled by some gigantic guilt which they carried 
for all, or with their littleness which stood in such ridiculous 
contrast to the hugeness of ordinary men, or with the idea 
of conquering the world or death—a thing which they now 
felt to be quite ordinary. Their riddles had flickered out; 
earlier they had lived for riddles; now for things long ago 
solved. George was ashamed of himself.’ And then the 
novelist added, ‘He had been outwitted by his profession.” 


Before you jump to too many conclusions, if you have not 
already done so, let me be quick to say that it is farthest 
from my mind to imply that seminaries are sanitaria for the 
mentally disturbed! There is no doubt that they may seem 
so sometimes, but that is another matter quite beside my 
present concern. What I should like to declare is a much more 
modest, and, at least allegorically, a less precise observation 
about George Kien’s experience. 


When I meet the graduates of theological schools, I am 
aware of a peculiar but unmistakable disconnection between 
what they were in school and what they are in the world. It 
is as if a geological fault had occurred, perhaps about the 
time of graduation, and the strata on one side had slipped 
away and no longer met the strata on the other side. I am 
not at all sure that they were always concerned with the 
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great riddles of life when they were in school, and lost such 
interests when they became involved in the church. On the 
other hand, I am not sure they were merely academics in 
school, and after graduation plunged into the real issues of 
our mortal life. I am certain only of one thing—that there is 
a difference. It may be inadvertent or it may be inevitable, 
but whichever it is, it haunts me. What is the precise con- 
nection between what we do in theological school and what 
life itself demands of us? There ought to be some measurable 
area of coincidence. Actually, I have the feeling that there 
is less than there ought to be. Perhaps we educators have 
been outwitted by our profession. 


It is in the light of this geological fault, so to speak, that 
I should like to explore the prophetic responsibility of theo- 
logical training. I certainly do not mean by “prophetic” 
merely what happens to be coming up, what’s new or what’s 
next. The question then, I fear, would be reduced to the 
virtuosity of theological education, or more or less brilliant 
improvisations and novel projects, designs for embroidered 
fringes. Rather, by “prophetic” I mean what the theological 
school does to relate its work to the present world; what it 
does to the man it trains; and what influence it has over the 
church where the graduate must do his work. The same 
geological fault which we saw somewhat vaguely earlier can 
be seen clearly in all three of these cross sections. 


Indeed, it would be easy, at first glance, to jump to the 
hasty conclusion that there is little or no evidence of pro- 
phetic concern in theological education. Some schools, it 
must be confessed, do no more than put the stamp of denomi- 
national conformity on their men, according to the pressure 
and design of the market, that is, of the average parish. The 
job is there; what the church wants is plain; and the men 
are fitted out with their necessary supplies, drilled, polished 
off, and shaped up to be useful, as in any other trade. To get 
much beyond the church’s demand would be suicide—and 
martyrdom is not a category applicable to most institutions. 


Let us turn to the first area, where the faulting becomes 
visible, namely, where theological education lies up against 
the exposed strata of the world’s religious condition. The 
question is larger than merely fitting men for an ecclesiasti- 
cal job; it is rather the problem of relating what we are 
doing in the school to the world in which the consequences 
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of our training will be subjected to a radical judgment, not 
by the church alone but by the culture in its most serious 
needs, Protestantism has inherited a certain condescension 
toward the medieval isolation of the monastic orders, but 
there is much, both in the preparation of the minister and 
in the character of the church which may culminate in an 
isolation and reduction of the clergy to the ecclesiastical 
office as untouched and unconscious of the twentieth century 
world as any monastic order could possibly be. To be trained 
this way may fit a man perfectly for the church, but it is 
most subversive of the prophetic dimension of religion. 


The most obvious fact about the geological fault is the 
disappearance on the side of the world of Christendom, that 
general permeation of all institutions by the Christian faith. 
Men were born into a Christian cosmos with a Biblical 
mythology; they were born into a more or less Christian 
community with Biblical heroes and Biblical mores—all of 
which they could accept or repudiate, but which formed the 
steady assumptions on which the world made its decisions. 
When that was true, what went on in the theological school, 
however abstruse or critical or academic, had resonance in 
the basic presuppositions and general climate in the world. 
It could depend on the environment to provide some degree 
of relevance, or even of rebellion. That has changed; it isn’t 
there. We cannot count on it any longer. What we say is in 
a language no longer known out there. The dialogue however 
uneasy in times past, is now broken off. 


In W. H. Auden’s lines, 


“That was why 
We were always able to say: ‘We are children of 


od, 

And our Father has never forsaken His people.’ 

But then we were children: That was a moment 
ago, 

Before an outrageous novelty had been introduced 

Into our lives. Why were we never warned?... 

Just how, just when It succeeded we shall never 
know: 

We can only say that now It is there and that 
nothing 

We learnt before It was there is now of the slight- . 
est use, 

For nothing like It has happened before. It’s as if 

ne he left our house for five minutes to mail i 
etter, 
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one during that time the living room had changed 

places 

With the room behind the mirror over the fireplace; 

It’s as if, waking up with a start, we discovered 

Ourselves stretched out flat on the floor, watching 
our shadow 

Sleepily stretching itself at the window. I mean 

That the world of space where events re-occur is 
still there, 

Only now it’s no longer real; the real one is no- 
where 

Where time never moves and nothing can ever 
happen: 

I mean that although there’s a person we know all 
about 

Still bearing our name and loving himself as before, 

That person has become a fiction; our true existence 

CNet: by no one and has no importance to 
ove.” 


In more prosaic terms, Santayana describes it: “The 
civilisation characteristic of Christendom has not disap- 
peared, yet another civilisation has begun to take its place.” 
Or, in Nietzsche’s still greatly misunderstood words, “God 
is dead.” Or Burkhardt’s, that “after 1870 some things 
would not be understood.” Or Dostoevski’s, that the “West 
was losing Christ.”” Or Mumford’s, that the “seven cardinal 
vices of the Middle Ages had become the seven virtues of 
the modern world.” Or Jaspers’, “In an age of reflection, 
where what had passed away seemed to endure, but which 
actually lived in the absence of faith—rejecting faith and 
forcing oneself to believe belong together.” 


Time would fail me to call all the witnesses to this radical 
apostasy, or to the men and women like Kafka, Weil, Camus, 
and others who have become saints by cutting themselves 
off from traditional religion. This is the major fact of our 
culture which a prophetic theology must sooner or later 
confront. The shallow waters of our recent revival may soon 
recede, and when they do, we may be forced to face a deeper 
crisis than we have been willing to admit. For religion to 
continue into a world disenchanted of faith will require a 
much more radical effort.to deal with the foundations. In- 
deed, the faith desired by our epoch is likely to require a 
new set of foundations. Bereft of the supporting matrix of 


1 The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden, “Advent,” page 410. Random 
House, New York, 1945. 
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Christendom, we may have to start again where the gospel 
started—with the human heart in all its natural hunger and 
proud sophistication. 


The men who come to us now to be trained for the Chris- 
tian ministry do not begin with faith; they hunger for it. 
We cannot assume it and build the heavy burden of historical 
criterion and theological speculation on the absence of firm 
foundation. 


This is why Franz Ppa s suggestion is so signifi- 
cant. “The divine truth conceals itself from him who only 
reaches for it with one hand, no matter whether this reach- 
ing hand is the objectivity of philosophy that floats above 
the things, imagining itself to be suppositionless, or the 
experience-proud blindness of theology, shutting itself away 
from the world. It must be supplicated with both hands. He 
who implores it with the double prayer of the believer and 
the unbeliever, to him it will not deny itself.’ 


This is in back of the paradoxical fact that one of the most 
religious movements of our time is in the so-called “religious 
atheism” of people like Kafka, Hélderlin, Simone Weil, and 
others. They have been honest enough to see as Gabriel 
Marcel has said that when we speak of God, we may not be 
speaking of God, or with Lacroix, the Catholic, who says 
that atheism may be a religious revolt against inadequate 
ideas of God. 


One of the first demands of the world upon theological 
education is the recognition that the world will not be satis- 
fied with the glib repetitions of traditional idolatries even 
though they may be couched in holy terms. The world is 
asking for a bolder vision of ultimate reality, for a new in- 
terpretation of transcendence more sophisticated and less 
sentimental than those we currently peddle. 


There is a second step if we are to assert the full nature 
of the prophetic in theological education. Once again it ap- 
pears in the geological fault laid bare in the world’s condition. 
As a result of the historical forces released by the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, by the scientific and industria] 
revolutions, many of man’s distinctive activities took: on 
autonomous roles. Religion and art, politics and science, 
philosophy and morals all broke out of the coherent orbit of 


* Quoted by Martin Buber, Pointing the Way, p. 90. 
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medieval Christianity and created their own vocabularies. 
This schizophrenic condition, both of the psyche and of 
culture, creates a high degree of tension, and with it, con- 
fusion and a lack of coherence. Any meaning in life or 
Serious significance tends to disappear. The general result 
tends to be nihilism, a spiritual vacuum, despair. Let George 
Harl’s analysis stand here as illustration: “functioning 
together, they create culture. But when they .. . desire to 
become distinct activities, professionalized, and definable in 
themselves, we arrive at the contemporary scene: concern 
becomes the special province of ‘religion’; lucidity becomes 
the special province of ‘science’ and ‘philosophy’ ; expression 
becomes the speciality of the ‘arts.’ And, in a nutshell, this 
is our own diagnosis (of the sickness of our culture). What 
now passes for ‘philosophy’ is not and does not aspire to be 
a lucidity of the spirit. What passes for religion is an ‘ulti- 
mate concern’ which is not and cannot be made lucid by 
philosophy or science. And what passes for art, is something 
thought to be pure expression, with no content and above 
all no ‘message.’ The net result is that in aspiring toward 
the technical, these activities which might be the supreme 
expression of the human spirit have achieved absolute 
triviality.’’? 


When this fragmentation established itself in such a way 
as to put religion in a separate segment, to allow it authority 
only over certain specialized or ecclesiastical phenomena, 
and to mark its language as a specific for only certain kinds 
of occasions, then we have a geological fault of dangerous 
dimensions. 


Put into positive terms this means that any theological 
education must make credible a way of interpreting the 
world of diverse circumstances and human experience in 
all its many aspects so as to suggest their mutual relation- 


ships and ultimate unity. 


This matter has often been argued on the assumption that 
religion or theology does not involve a Weltanschauung. I 
can only accept this on the basis of eradicating everything 
from the Old Testament dealing with the unity and uni- 
versality of God, everything from the New Testament deal- 
ing with the eschatology of history, or with the logos; 


® Karl, George, “Notes on the Disintegration of Culture.” 
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everything in Augustine or Aquinas or Calvin. There is 
implicit in religion and explicit in theology a coherent image 
of reality. If there is not, what possible seriousness can it 
claim? How can it justify itself in truth? 4 


My own impression of the present impotence of religion 
is precisely that it has failed to provide a cogent framework 
of meaning for the disparate factors of human activity in 
the present epoch. It suggests.no unity, pulls nothing togeth- 
er, embraces no diversity or contradiction of experience and 
history. It merely claims special value to certain events over 
which it presides with an ecclesiastical authority which ap- 
pears harmlessly vain or innocuously empty to most observ- 
ers. 


The growing ostensible reality of this situation pushes us 
on to a third aspect of the world, and that is its essential 
openness. I do not believe we shall regain the attention of 
the world in this era by any sort of royal proclamation, re- 
ligious authority, the claim of finality, or any watertight 
theology construed from the body of its own tradition. In- 
deed, I have a feeling that we may be living through the last 
great Summa in dogmatic theology. You will smile, I am 
sure, for the Barthian corpus now being formulated is 
monumental and formidable, and the work of a genius. But 
the quiet change of climate by which a new age and a new 
type of man are being ushered into history is scarcely to be 
gainsaid. 


As Robert Oppenheimer has described it, “What is new 
in the world is the massive character of the dissolution and 
corruption of authority, in belief, in ritual, and in temporal 
order. . . . The very difficulties which it presents derive 
from growth in understanding, in skill and in power. To 
assail the changes that have unmoored us from the past is 
futile, and in a deep sense, I think it is wicked.” 


Oppenheimer goes on to describe the openness of this new 
world, irreversible, inevitable, terrifying, and frustrating. 
“Let us not proclaim that the limits of our powers corre- 


* Whitehead, A. N., “Adventure of Ideas,” p. 18,—In each age of the 
world distinguished by high activity, there will be found at its culmi- 
nation, and among the agencies leading to that culmination, some 
profound cosmological outlook, implicitly accepted, impressing its own 


type upon the current springs of action. This ultimate cosmos—is only 
partly expressed. . 
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spond to some special wisdom in our choice of life, of learn- 
ing, or of beauty. This balance, this perpetual, precarious, 
impossible balance between the infinitely open and the inti- 
mate, this time, our century—has been long in coming, but it 
has come. It is, I think, for us and our children, our only 
Wwayein” 


This kind of prophetic theology, or prophetic theological 
education, must deal with the present world as the anvil on 
which any meaningful truth is to be forged. It must reckon 
with theology as the disclosure of religious meaning in the 
world, this very world, this outrageous, muddled, mad, and 
wildly moving world; it must affirm some kind of unity in 
it, the presence of divine intention, the mutuality of its 
diverse and presently conflicting parts; it must boldly and 
honestly face the radical secularity of our culture, the dis- 
continuity of Christendom; and finally it must reckon de- 
voutly with the openness of the modern mind with a depth 
of modesty and humility we have as yet been unwilling to 
assume. 


The reality of religion can only be authentically inter- 
preted in a theological manner when the nature of the world 
is seriously taken into account. Theology is not a chess game 
of disengaged abstractions formulated in interesting pat- 
terns, or even a description of the historical systems sus- 
pended in the neutral mind of a scholar. The matter becomes 
clear in a statement by Dietrich Bonhoeffer: “Religion,” he 
says, “has nothing to do with the religious functions of man, 
but with the whole man in his total involvement with the 
world.” A phrase I have used elsewhere is that religion 
concerned only with religion is incestuous. The normal func- 
tion of religion is its concern with non-religious reality, with 
the raw material of life in which the religious element has 
not yet been disclosed. Paul Valery has illustrated this 
principle in his words: “To construct a poem that contains 
only poetry is impossible. If a piece contains only poetry, 
it is not constructed; it is not a poem.” So in religion, if it 
is only theology, it is not theology. Theology is the disclosure 
of divine meaning in the secular world. The active part of 
religion is revelation; we talk about it as if it were passive. 


Were we to take the world more seriously into account, 
we would surely face two consequences. One, we would have 
to pay more attention to men, and the human development 
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of them somewhat in contradistinction to their intellectual 
or academic development. And this would be simply because 
it is relatively easy to acquire the data of the past, but it is 
difficult to develop perceptive sensibility to respond to the 
confusion of an age or the mystery of reality with mature 
and competent reflectiveness in which the religious character 
of existence may be identified and articulated.® 


Basically, this prophetic aspect of our work rests on the 
fact that, as John Stuart Mill once said, “These are men 
before they are lawyers or physicians or manufacturers; 
and if you make them capable and sensible men, they will 
make them capable and sensible lawyers and physicians.” 
We have searched for clever psychometric tests which might 
help us measure the authenticity of God’s call, but we have 
not moved in the direction of any rigorous discipline for the 
spiritual maturation of the student other than intellectual. 


George Packer Berry has spoken of the medical school 
as an environment in which men can become good doctors. 
I am not at all sure that I could give an unequivocal parallel 
to this definition were it to be applied to the theological 
school. I am definitely dubious about the present state of the 
theological school being an adequate or even a carefully 
planned environment in which men can become good minis- 
ters. And I have no objection to the critical character of the 
basic disciplines. These are necessary to the proper develop- 
ment of mature comprehension and judgment. But there is 
a whole stratum of religious activity and competence which 


* Goethe is quoted by J. P. Hardin, in The Dilemma of Being Human, 
p. 167, as follows: 


“Anyone who faithfully follows the course of a higher knowledge 
(Erkenntnis) and intuitive understanding (Einsich) cannot fail to 
notice that experience and learning (Wissen) can progress and be 
enriched, but that thinking and real understanding do not become 
more complete in anything like the same measure. This has a quite 
natural cause: learning is infinite and accessible to anyone who looks 
around at all curiously, but contemplation, thought and combination 
are something confined within a certain circle of the human faculties, 
in such a manner that perception of the phenomena confronting us in 
the universe, from the fixed star to the smallest form of microscopic 
life, can become even more distinct and detailed, while real intuitive 
understanding of the nature of these things is impeded by its own 
nature, and to such an extent that not only individuals but whole 
centuries move in a perpetual circle from error to truth, and from 
truth to error.” 
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the theological school ignores completely or only accidentally 
considers, and I am not referring to the practical routines, 
techniques, and methods of doing things ecclesiastically. I 
am referring to the wide area of a man’s inner richness and 
spirit. In general, I am referring to sensibility—to what 
Goethe called imagination for reality. In terms we recognize 
more readily in ecclesiastical circles, it is the problem of 
training men in worship, prayer, contemplation, spiritual 
integrity, true pastoral sensitivity. The question I raise is 
whether this area, so central to the actual performance of a 
minister’s professional duties, can be put into the educational 
process, or must it be bypassed as it is now? Is there any 
way by which we can do something to elicit the full resources 
of the minister’s humanity in those areas where he worships 
and prays, where he identifies the nature of experience and 
seeks to help people in their confusion? 


Let us face the situation squarely. Everything we do now 
to bring a man into the comprehension of the religious world 
is characterized by its transformation into ideas. One of the 
interesting symptoms of our ideological habit is to be seen 
in the way we try to come to terms with myth or symbol. Not 
being able to come at them directly, we manage by means of 
analysis or analogy to elicit certain ideas from them, and 
then by reason of the abstract ideas we are willing, to that 
extent at least, to believe in the myth. Whatever change 
occurs is a side product of this main concern with the in- 
tellectual. Similarly, little direct attempt is made to train 
men in the practice and discipline of worship, although this 
is their central duty. If worship is brought into a course, 
it is historicized, or liturgized. This is so markedly different 
from the traditional training of the older religions, Buddhist 
monks, Jewish rabbis, Catholic priests, who live their way 
under strict discipline into their professional competence. 
Whether it is good training or poor, it is the kind of training 
which seeks to affect habits and experience at this level of 
the religious life, and not merely the intellectual understand- 


ing of religion. 


Whether Protestantism will ever move beyond the present 
individualism which makes it highly difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, even for men who vow to serve God to forget themselves 
long enough to observe a common regimen, is very proble- 
matic. But if it does not do so, then theological education will 
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have to confess itself impotent to train ministers in the most 
significant and important area of their professional activity. 
Quite in contrast to every method of religious training in 
western history, we try to substitute intellectual examina- 
tion for spiritual crises. 


We have talked of the world, and of the man—but what 
of the church? Surely something should be said of the church, 
if theological education is to remain faithful to its prophetic 
responsibility. It is in possession of certain Biblical norms, 
of the whole perspective of tradition, and the depth dimen- 
sion of theology itself. One is tempted to say that nothing 
corrupts the minister today so much as the church. After a 
few short years in the parish, most ministers have had every 
vestige of serious intellectual and spiritual concern rubbed 
out of their souls. No religious expectations of the congrega- 
tion save them from the effects of promoting by every kind 
of amiable mendacity a bigger and busier and better publi- 
cized institution. All the bastard virtues of the industrial 
revolution are accepted and practised with pious frenzy. 
Structure of motive and satisfaction have no discernible 
relation to the New Testament. Whether the church can 
hear anything the theological school says may be a question, 
but at least the theological school ought to be able to speak 
to make certain that the gospel is not confused with asinine 
romanticisms and neurotic fanaticism. 


It is a startling fact that the two most significant voices 
in our era in America, Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich, 
have been largely prophets to the Gentiles, so to speak, and 
while their message has been heard in the church, it has not 
to any large degree affected its life and intention. One can- 
not lightly dismiss the fact that the massive bureaucratic 
elaboration of denominations and councils has introduced 
a managerial element into ecclesiasticism which has rein- 
forced the aims of smooth operations, mass conformities, 


and visual prestige—what Nietzsche called “comfortable 
mendacities.” 


“Beneath us the earth is trembling. Where can we place 
our fulcrum, even admitting that we possess the lever?” 
asks Flaubert in a letter to a friend. “The thing we all lack 
is not style, nor that dexterity of finger and bow known as 
talent. We have a large orchestra, a rich palette, a variety 
of resources. We know many more tricks and dodges, prob- 
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ably, than were ever known before. No; what we lack is 
the intrinsic principle, the soul of the thing, the very idea of 
the subject. We take notes, we make journeys: emptiness! 
Emptiness! We become scholars, archaeologists, historians, 
doctors, connoisseurs. What good is all that? Where is the 
heart, the verve, the sap? Where to start out from? Where to 
go to?’’6 


These three cross sections where theological education 
confronts the world, the man, and the church show serious 
faults, obvious disjunctures of concern and points where 
our imagination must be bolder and our strategy of training 
reformed to meet more precisely the exigencies of the real 
situation. Basically it seems as if we must raise again the 
question of how theological education can transcend its criti- 
cal character in a more comprehensive and constructive man- 
ner. As part of the University and in terms of its own 
integrity, it cannot avoid the “critical,” but as an action in 
which faith is involved, it must extend into constructive and 
prophetic levels. However else theological education may be 
described, it is not an oversimplification to say that it is 
training in faith. The critical activity may strip it of super- 
stition, but only an existential concern for the world, and a 
creative discipline for the student can justify the massive 
labors of theological faculties and make them worthy of the 
term “prophetic.” 


* Quoted in introduction to The Hinge of History, by Carl Michalson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 
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